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PREFACE, 


All  expression  in  the  British  pariiement  respecting  the  Ame* 
rican  war»  aUuding  to  Julius  C^s^r  having  passed  the  Rubicont 
has  on  sereral  occasions  introduced  that  rivet  as  the  %QrMiTe 
river  of  war. 

Fortunatety  for  £nglai|d«  she  is  ]ret  on  the  peaceable  side  of 
the  Rubicon;  but  as  the  flames  once  kindled  are  not  always 
eamlj  extinguished,  the  hopes  of  peace  are  not  so  dear  as  be- 
fore the  late  mjsterious  diapuie  began. 

BiU  while  the  calm  lasts,  it  maj  answer  a  v^  good  purpose 
to  take  a  view  of  the  proq>ects,  consistent  with  the  mi^Ttm^ 
that  he  that  goeth  to  war  should  first  sit  down  and  count  the 
cost 

The  nation  has  a  young  and  ambitious  minister  at  its  head« 
fond  of  himself,  and  de$cient  in  experience :  and  instances  have 
often  shown  that  judgment  is  a  different  thing  from  genius,  end 
that  the  afiairs  of  a  nation  are  but  unsefely  trusted  where  the 
benefit  of  eiq>erience  is  wanting. 

Illustrations  have  hefia  drawn  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
war  before  last,  to  decorate  the  character  of  the  present  minister, 
and,  perhaps,  thej  may  hi&ve  been  greatly  over-drawn ;  fbr  the 
management  must  have  been  bad  to  have  done  less  than  what 
WM  then  done,  when  we  impartially  consider  the  means,  the 
force,  end  the  quanti^  of  mon^jr  en^loyed. 


TUt  PREPACE. 

It  was  then  Great  Britain  and  America  against  France  aingl] 
for  Spain  did  not  join  till  near  the  close  of  the  war.  The  grei 
number  of  troops  which  the  American  colonies  then  raised,  an 
paid  themselves,  were  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale,  if  all  othc 
parts  had  been  equal.^  France  had  not  at  that  time  attended  t 
payal  afiairs  so  much  as  she  has  done  since ;  and  the  capture  < 
French  sailors  before  any  declaration  of  war  was  made,  whicl 
however  it  may  be  justified  upon  policy,  will  always  be  raukc 
among  the  clandestine  arts  of  war,  assured  a  certain,  but  unfa 
advantage  against  her,  because  it  was  like  a  man  admmisterin 
a  disabling  dose  over  night  to  the  person  whom  he  intends  t 
challenge  in  the  morning. 
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RIGHT  by  chance  and  wrong  by  systeniy  are  things  to  fre* 
qnentlj  seen  in  the  political  world,  that  it  becomes  a  proof  of  pni« 
dence  neither  to  censure  nor  applaud  too  soon. 

**  The  Rubicon  is  passed,''  was  once  given  as  a  reason  for  pro* 
secuting  the  most  expensive  war  that  England  ever  knew.  Sore 
with  the  event,  and  groaning  beneath  a  galling  yoke  of  taxes,  she 
has  again  been  led  ministerially  on  to  the  shore  of  the  same  dehi- 
Hve  and  fatal  river,  without  being  permitted  to  know  the  object  or 
reason  why. 

Expensive  preparations  have  been  gone  into ;  fears,  alarms, 
dangers  and  iqpprehensions,  have  been  mysticaUy  held  forth,  as  if 
the  existence  of  the  nation  was  at  stake,  and  at  last  the  mountain 
has  brought  forth  a  Dutch  mouse. 

Whoever  will  candidly  review  the  present  na^onal  characters  of 
England  and  France,  cannot  but  be  struck  with  surprise  at  the 
change  that  is  taking  place.  The  people  of  France  are  beginning 
to  diink  for  themselves,  and  &e  people  of  England  are  resigning 
up  the  privilege  of  thinking. 

The  wfkin  of  Holland  have  been  the  bubble  of  the  day ;  and  a 
tax  is  to  be  laid  on  shoes  and  boots  (so  say  the  newspapers)  for 
the  service  of  the  stadthoMer  of  Holland.  This  will  undoubtedly 
do  honor  to  the  nation,  by  verifying  &e  old  English  proverb, "  over 
ahoes  over  boots." 

But  though  Democritus  could  scarcely  have  forborne  laughing 
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at  the  folly,  jet,  as  serious  argument  and  sound  reasoning  are  pre- 
ferable to  ridicule,  it  will  be  best  to  quit  the  vein  of  unprofitable 
humour,  and  give  the  cause  a  fair  investigation.  But  before  wo 
do  this,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  general  review  of  sundry 
polidcal  matters  that  will  naturally  lead  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  subject. 

What  has  been  the  event  of  all  the  wars  of  England,  but  an 
amazing  accumulation  of  debt,  and  an  unparelled  burden  of  taxes  ? 
Sometimes  the  pretence  has  been  to  support  one  outlandish  cause 
and  sometimes  another.  At  one  time  Austria,  and  anodier  time 
Prussia,  another  to  oppose  Russia,  and  so  on ;  but  the  conse- 
quence has  always  been  teures,  A  few  men  have  enriched  them 
selves  by  jobs  and  contracts,  and  the  groaning  multitude  borne  the 
burden.  What  has  England  gained  by  war,  since  the  year  1738, 
only  fifty  years  ago,  to  recompense  her  for  two  hundred  millions 
sterling,  incurred  as  a  debt  within  that  time,  and  under  the  annual 
interest  of  which,  besides  what  was  incurred  before,  she  is  now 
groaning?  Nothing  at  all. 

The  glare  of  fancied  glory  has  often  been  held  up,  and  the 
i^iadowy  recompense  imposed  itself  upon  the  senses.  Wars  that 
might  have  been  prevented  have  been  madly  gone  into,  and  the 
end  has  been  debt  and  discontent.  A  sort  of  something  which 
man  cannot  account  for  is  mixed  in  his  composition,  and  renders 
him  the  subject  of  deception  by  the  very  means  he  takes  not  to  be 
deceived. 

That  jealousy  which  individuals  of  every  nation  feel  at  the  sup- 
posed design  of  foreign  powers,  fits  them  to  be  the  prey  of  minis- 
ters, and  of  those  among  themselves,  whose  trade  is  war,  or  whose 
livelihood  is  jobs  and  contracts.  **  Confusion  to  the  politics  of 
Europe,  and  may  every  nation  be  at  war  in  six  months,"  was  a 
toast  given  in  my  hearing  not  long  since. — The  man  was  in  court 
to  the  minbtry  for  a  job. — ^Ye  gentle  graces,  if  any  such  there  be 
who  preside  over  human  actions,  how  must  ye  weep  at  the  vicious- 
nessofman ! 

When  we  consider,  for  the  feelings  of  nature  cannot  be  dismis- 
sed, the  calamities  of  war  and  the  miseries  it  inflicts  upon  the  hu- 
man species,  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  every  age 
and  sex  who  are  rendered  wretched  by  the  event,  surely  there  is 
something  in  the  heart  of  man  that  calls  upon  him  to  think ! 
Surely  there  is  some  tender  chord  tuned  by  the  hand  of  its  creator* 
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that  struggles  to  emit  in  the  hearing  of  the  soul  a  note  of  soiTow- 
ing  syinpathy.  Let  it  then  he  heard,  and  let  men  learn  to  feel, 
that  the  true  greatness  of  a  nation  is  founded  on  the  principles  of 
humanity ;  and  that  to  avoid  a  war  when  her  own  existence  is  not 
endangered,  and  wherein  the  happiness  of  man  must  be  wantonly 
sacrificed,  is  a  higher  principle  of  true  honor  than  madly  to  en- 
gage in  it. 

But  independent  of  all  civil  and  moral  considerations,  there  is 
no  possible  event  that  a  war  could  produce  benefits  to  England  or 
France,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  could  in  the  most  distant 
proportion  recompense  to  either  the  expense  she  must  be  at. 
War  involves  in  its  progress  such  a  train  of  unforeseen  and  unsup- 
posed  circumstances,  such  a  combination  of  foreign  matters,  that 
no  human  wisdom  can  calculate  the  end.  It  has  but  one  thing 
certain,  and  that  is  increase  of  taxes.  The  policy  of  Euro- 
pean courts  is  now  so  cast,  and  their  interests  so  interwoven  with 
each  other,  that  however  easy  it  may  be  to  begin  a  war,  the  wei^ 
and  influence  of  interfering  nations  compel  even  the  conqueror  to 
unprofitable  conditions  of  peace. 

Commerce  and  maritime  strength  are  now  becoming  the  fashiouy 
or  rather  the  rage  of  Europe,  and  this  naturally  excites  in  them  a 
combined  wish  to  prevent  either  England  or  France  increasing  its 
comparative  strength  by  destroying,  or  even  relatively  weakening 
the  other,  and  therefore  whatever  views  each  may  have  at  the 
commencement  of  a  war,  new  enemies  will  arise  as  either  gains 
the  advantage,  and  continued  obstacles  ensue  to  embarrass  suc- 
oess. 

The  greatness  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  made  Europe  his 
enemy,  and  the  same  cause  will  produce  the  same  consequence 
to  any  other  European  power.  That  nation,  therefore,  is  only 
truly  wise,  who,  contenting  herself  with  the  means  of  defence^ 
creates  to  herself  no  unnecessary  enemies  by  seeking  to  be  greater 
than  the  system  of  Europe  admits.  The  monarch  or  the  minister 
who  exceeds  this  line,  knows  but  little  of  his  business.  It  is  what 
the  poet,  on  another  occasion,  calls, 

"  The  point  where  sense  and  nonsense  join." 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  greater  instance  of  the  folly  of  calcu- 
lating upon  events,  than  is  to  be  found  m  the  treaties  of  allianoe. 
As  soon  as  they  have  answered  the  immediate  purpose  of  either  of 
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dw  parties  ikey  are  but  little  regarded.  Pretences  afterwards  are 
never  wanting  to  explain  them  away,  nor  reasons  to  render  them 
abortive.  And  if  half  the  money  which  nations  lavish  on  specu- 
lative alliances  were  reserved  for  their  own  immediate  purposes, 
whenever  the  occasion  shall  arrive,  it  would  be  more  productively 
and  advantageously  employed. 

Monarchs  and  ministers,  from  ambition  or  resentment,  oflen 
contemplate  to  themselves  schemes  of  future  greatness,  and  set 
out  with  what  appears  to  them  the  fairest  prospect ;  in  the  mean 
while  the  great  wheel  of  time  and  fate  revolves  unobserved,  and 
something  never  dreamed  of  turns  up  and  blasts  the  whole.  A 
few  fancied  or  unprofitable  laurels  supply  the  absence  of  success, 
and  the  exhausted  nation  is  huzzaed  into  new  taxes. 

The  politics  and  interests  of  European  courts  are  so  frequently 
varying  with  regard  to  each  other,  that  there  is  no  fixing  even  the 
probability  of  their  future  conduct.  But  the  great  principle  of 
alliancing  seems  to  be  but  little  understood,  or  Uttle  cultivated  in 
courts,  perhaps  the  least  of  all,  in  that  of  England;— No  alliance 
can  be  operative  that  does  not  embrace  within  itself,  not  only  the 
attachment  of  the  sovereigns,  but  the  real  interest  of  the  nations. 

The  alliance  between  France  and  Spain,  however  it  may  be 
spoken  of  as  a  mere- family  compact,  derives  its  greatest  strength 
from  national  interest.  The  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  are  the 
soul  of  this  alliance.  Were  those  mines  extinct,  the  family  coin- 
pact  would  most  probably  dissolve. 

There  exists  not  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Spain,  what  part  Eng- 
land would  act,  respecting  those  mines,  could  she  demolish  the 
maritime  power  of  France;  and  therefore  the  interest  of 
Spain  feels  itself  continually  united  with  France.  Spain  has 
high  ideas  of  honor,  but  has  not  the  same  ideas  of  English 
honor.  They  consider  England  as  wholly  governed  by  principles 
of  interest,  and  that  whatever  she  thinks  it  her  interest  to  do,  and 
supposes  she  has  the  power  of  doing,  she  makes  very  little  cere- 
mony of  attempting.  But  this  is  not  all — There  is  not  a  nation 
.  in  Europe  but  what  is  more  satisfied  that  those  mines  should  be 
in  the  possession  of  Spa'n,  than  in  that  of  any  other  European 
nation ;  because  die  wealth  of  those  mines,  sufiicent  to  ruin 
Europe  in  the  hands  of  some  of  its  powers,  is  innocently  em- 
ployed with  respect  to  Europe,  and  better  and  more  peaceably 
distributed  among  them  aU»  through  the  medium  of  Spaiui  than 
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il  would  be  through  that  of  any  other  nation.  This  ia  one  of  die 
secret  causes  that  combine  so  large  a  part  of  Europe  in  Ae  in- 
terest of  France^  because  they  cannot  but  consider  her  as  ft 
standing  barrier  to  secure  to  them  &e  free  and  equal  distributioii 
of  this  wealth  throughout  all  die  domimons  of  Europe. 

This  alliance  of  interest  is  likewise  one  of  the  unseen  cements 
that  prevents  Spain  and  Portugal,  two  nations  not  rery  friendly  lo 
each  other,  proceeding  to  hostiUties.  They  are  both  in  the  same 
situation,  and,  whatever  their  dislikes  may  be,  they  cannot  faU  to 
consider  that  by  giving  way  to  resentment  that  would  weaken  and 
exhaust  themselves,  each  would  be  exposed  a  prey  to  seme 
stronger  power. 

In  short,  this  alliance  of  national  interest  is  the  only  one  thai 
can  be  trusted,  and  the  only  one  that  can  be  operative.  All 
other  alliances  formed  on  the  mere  will  and  caprice  of  sovereignSf 
of  family  connexions,  uncombined  with  national  interest,  are  but 
the  quagmire  of  politics,  and  never  fafl  to  become  a  loss  to  that 
nation  which  ivastes  its  present  substance  on  the  expectancy  of 
distant  returns. 

With  regard  to  Holland,  a  man  must  know  very  little  of  the 
matter,  not  to  know  that  there  exists  a  stronger  principle  of  rival- 
ship  between  Holland  and  England  in  point  of  commerce,  than 
prevails  between  England  and  France  in  point  of  power :  andf 
therefore,  whenever  a  stadtholder  of  HoUand  shall  see  it  his  interest 
to  unite  with  the  principle  of  his  country,  and  act  in  concert  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  very  people  who  pay  him  for  his  services, 
the  means  now  taken  by  England  to  render  him  formidable,  will 
operate  contraiy  to  the  political  expectations  of  the  present  day. 

Circumstances  will  produce  their  own  natural  effects,  and  no 
other,  let  the  hopes  or  expectations  of  man  be  what  they  may.  It 
is  not  our  doing  a  thing  with  a  design  that  it  shall  answer  such  oi 
such  an  end,  that  will  cause  it  to  produce  that  end  ;  the  means 
taken  must  have  a  natural  ability  and  tendency  within  themselves 
to  produce  no  other,  for  it  is  this,  and  not  our  wishes  or  policy, 
that  governs  the  event. 

The  English  navigation  act  was  levelled  against  the  interest  of 
the  Dutch  as  a  whole  nation,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  catching  at  the  accidental  circumstances  of  one  man,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  present  stadtholder,  can  combine  the  interest  of 
Aat  country  with  this     A  few  years,  pertiaps  a  less  time,  may 
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remoTe  him  to  the  place  where  all  things  are  forgottea,  and  him 
successor  .contemplating  his  father's  troubles,  will  be  naturaUj  led 
to  reprobate  the  means  that  produced  them,  and  to  repose  him- 
self on  the  interests  of  his  country,  in  pi^eference  to  the  acciden- 
tal and  tumultuous  assistance  of  exterior  power. 

England  herself  exhibits  at  this  day,  a  species  of  this  kind  of 
policy.  The  present  reign,  by  embracing  the  Scotch,  has  tran 
quillized  and  conciliated  the  spirit  that  disturbed  the  two  former 
reigns.  Accusations  were  not  wanting  at  that  time  to  reprobate 
the  policy  as  tinctured  with  ingratitude  towards  those  who  were  the 
inunediate  means  of  the  Hanover  succession.  The  brilliant  pen 
of  Junius  was  drawn  forth  but  in  vain.  It  enraptured  without 
convincing  ;  and  though  in  the  plenitude  of  its  rage  it  might  be 
said  to  give  elegance  to  bitterness,  yet  the  poUcy  survived  the 
blast. 

What  then  will  be  the  natural  consequence  of  this  expense  on 
account  of  the  stadholder,  or  of  a  war  entered  into  from  that 
cause  7  Search  the  various  windings  and  caverns  of  the  human 
heart,  and  draw  from  thence  the  most  probable  conclusion,  for 
this  is  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  projects  or  declarations 
of  ministers. 

It  may  do  very  well  for  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper,  or  the  wild 
effusions  of  romantic  politicians,  or  the  mercenary  views  of 
those  who  wish  for  war  on  any  occasion,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
jobs  and  contracts,  to  talk  of  French  finesse  or  French  intrigue  ; 
but  the  Dutch  are  not  a  people  to  be  impressed  by  the  finesse 
or  intrigue  of  France  or  England,  or  any  other  nation.  If  there 
has  been  any  finesse  in  the  case,  it  has  been  between  the  electo 
rate  of  Hanover,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  stadtholder,  in  which 
it  is  most  probable  the  people  of  England  will  be  finessed  out  of 
a  sum  of  money. 

The  Dutch,  as  is  already  observed,  are  not  a  people  open  to 
the  impression  of  finesse.  -  It  b  lost  upon  them.  They  are  im- 
pressed by  their  commercial  interest.  It  is  the  political  soul  Oi 
their  country,  the  spring  of  their  actions,  and  when  this  principle 
coincides  with  their  ideas  of  freedom,  it  has  all  the  impulse  a 
Dutchman  is  capable  of  feeling. 

The  opposition  in  Holland  were  the  enemies  of  the  stadt^ 
holder,  upon  a  conviction  that  he  was  not  the  friend  of  their  na- 
tional interests.  They  wanted  no  other  impulse  but  this.  Whether 
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defect  in  hiin  proceeded  from  foreign  attachment,  from  bri- 
bery or  corruption,  or  from  the  well  known  defect  of  his  under- 
standing is  not  the  point  of  enquiry.  It  was  the  effect  rather  than 
the  cause  that  irritated  the  Hollanders. 

If  the  stadtholder  made  use  of  the  power  he  held  in  the  govern- 
ment to  expose  and  endanger  the  interest  and  property  of  the 
rery  people  who  supported  him,  what  other  incentive  does  any 
man  in  any  country  require  1  If  the  Hollanders  conceived  the 
conduct  of  the  stadtholder  injurious  to  their  national  interest,  they 
had  the  same  right  to  expel  him  which  England  had  to  expel  the 
Stuarts ;  and  the  interference  of  England  to  re-establish  him, 
eerves  only  to  confirm  in  the  Hollanders  the  same  hatred  against 
England  which  the  attempt  of  Lewis  XIY.  to  re-establish  the 
Stuarts  caused  in  England  against  France  ;  therefore  if  the  pre- 
sent policy  is  intended  to  attach  Holland  to  England,  it  goes 
on  a  principle  exceedingly  erroneous. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  situation  of  the  stadtholder,  as  making 
another  part  of  the  question. 

He  must  place  the  canse  of  his  troubles  to  some  secret  influence 
which  governed  hia  conduct  during  the  late  war,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  he  was  suspected  of  being  the  tool  of  the  then  British  Admi- 
nistration. Therefore,  as  every  part  of  an  argument  ought  to  have 
its  weight,  instead  of  charging  the  French  of  intriguing  with  the 
Hollanders,  the  charge  more  consistently  lies  agamst  the  British 
ministry,  for  intriguing  with  the  stadtholder,  and  endangering  the 
nation  in  a  war  without  a  suffi<\ient  object.  That  which  the 
ministry  are  now  doing  confirms  the  suspicion,  and  explains  to  die 
Hollanders  that  collusion  of  the  stadtholder,  against  their  nation- 
al interests,  which  he  must  wish  to  have  concealed,  and  the 
explanation  does  htm  more  hurt  than  the  unnecessary  parade  of 
service  has  done  him  good. 

Nothing  but  necessity  should  have  operated  with  England  to 
appear  openly  in-^a  case  that  must  put  the  stadtholder  on  still 
worse  terms  with  his  countrymen.  Had  France  made  any  dis- 
position for  war,  had  she  armed,  had  she  made  any  one  hostile 
preparation,  there  might  then  have  been  some  pretence  for  Eng- 
land taking  a  step,  that  cannot  fail  to  expose  to  the  world  that  the 
suspicions  of  the  Hollanders  against  the  stadtholder  were  well 
Ibunded,  and  that  their  cause  was  just,  however  unsuccessful  has 
been  the  event. 
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As  to  &e  consequence  of  Holland  in  the  scale  of  Earop^t 
(the  great  stake,  sajs  some  of  the  newspapers,  for  which  SSngw 
land  is  contending)  that  is  naturally  pointed  out  hy  her  comfitkm ; 
as  merchants  for  other  nations  her  interest  dictates  to  her  to  be  a 
neutral  power,  and  this  she  always  will  he  unless  she  is  made 
war  upon,  as  was  the  case  in  the  last  war ;  and  any  expectatioa 
beyond  what  is  the  line  of  her  interest,  that  is,  heyond  neutrality, 
either  in  England  or  France,  will  prove  abortive.  It  therelbre 
cannot  be  policy  to  go  to  war  to  efiect  that  at  a  great  expence, 
which  will  naturally  happen  of  itself,  and  beyond  which  diere  is 
nothing  to  expect. 

Let  Holland  be  allied  with  England  or  with  France,  or  wtdl 
neither,  or  with  both,  her  national  conduct,  consequentiy  arisiiig 
out  of  her  circumstances,  will  be  nearly  the  same,  that  is,  she 
wfll  be  neutral.  Alliances  have  suph  a  natural  tendency  to  sink 
into  harmless  unoperative  things,  that  to  make  them  a  cause  ior 
going  to  war,  either  to  prevent  their  being  formed,  or  to  break  any 
already  formed,  is  the  silliest  speculation  that  war  can  be  made 
upon,  or  wealth  wasted  to  accomplish.  It  would  scarcely  be 
worth  the  attempt,  if  war  could  be  carried  on  without  expense* 
because  almost  the  whole  that  can  be  hoped  at  the  risk  and  ex- 
pense of  a  war,  is  efl^ted  by  their  natural  tendency  to  inactivity. 

However  pompous  the  declarations  of  an  alliance  may  be,  thd 
object  of  many  of  them  is  no  otiier  tiian  good-will,  and  recipro- 
cally  securing,  as  far  as  such  security  can  go,  that  neitiier  dhall 
join  the  enemies  of  the  other  in  any  war  that  may  happen.  But 
.  tiie  national  circumstances  of  Holland,  operate  to  insure  this  tran- 
quillity on  her  part  as  effectually  to  the  power  she  is  not  allied 
with,  as  the  engagement  itself  does  to  the  power  with  whom  she 
is  allied ;  therefore  the  security  from  circmnstances  is  as  good  as 
the  security  from  engagement. 

As  to  a  cordial  union  of  interest  between  Holland  and  England, 
it  is  as  unlikely  to  happen  as  between  two  individual  rivals  in  tiie 
same  trade  ;  and  if  tiiere  is  any  step  that  England  could  take,  to 
put  it  at  a  still  greater  distance,  it  is  the  part  she  is  now  acting. 
She  has  increased  the  animosity  of  Holland  on  the  speculative 
politics  of  interestingthe  stadtholder,  whose  future  repose  depends 
upon  uniting  with  the  opposition  in  Holland,  as  the  present  reign 
did  with  the  Scotch.    How  foolish  then  has  been  the  policy,  how 
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necdm  the  expense  c^  engaging  in  a  war  on  aceonn^  of  tbe  af* 
fiuraofHellaad? 

A  cordiality  between  England  and  France  is  leae  improbable 
timn  between  England  and  Holland.  It  is  not  how  an  Engliah^ 
man  feels,  bnl  how  a  Dutchman  feels,  that  decidea  this  questioQ. 
Between  England  and  France  there  is  no  red  rivalship  of  interest) 
it  is  more  the  effect  of  temper,  disposition,  and  the  jealousy  of 
confiding  in  each  other,  than  any  substantial  cause,  that  keeps  up 
the  animosity.  But  on  the  part  of  Holland  towards  England, 
thme  is  over  and  above  the  spirit  of  animosity,  the  more  powerfiil 
motives  of  interested  commercial  riyalship,  and  the  galling  remem* 
brance  of  past  injuries.  The  making  war  upon  them  under  lord 
North's  administmtion,  when  they  were  taking  no  part  in  iSb»  bos* 
iilities,  but  merely  acting  &e  business  of  merchants,  is  a  circunw 
stance  that  will  not  easily  be  forgotten  by  them.  On  these  rea- 
sons, therefore,  which  are  naturally  deduced  firom  the  operative 
ftelings  of  mankind,  any  expectation  of  attaclnng  Holland  te 
£o|^d,  as  a  friendly  power;  is  vague  and  futile.  Nature  has  her 
own  way  of  working  in  the  heart,  and  all  plans  of  politics  net 
founded  thereon  will  disappoint  themselves. 

Any  one  who  will  review  the  History  of  English  politks  for  seT» 
eral  years  past,  must  perceive  they  have  been  directed  without 
system.     To  establish  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  one  / 
<^umstance,  fresh  in  the  mind  of  every  man. 

The  American  war  was  prosecuted  at  a  very  great  expense,  on 
Ihe  publicly  declared  opinion,  that  the  retaining  America  was  ne- 
eesMry  to  the  existence  of  England ;  but  America  being  now  sepa- 
rated from  England,  the  present  politics  are,  that  she  is  better 
without  her  than  with  her.  Both  diese  cannot  be  true,  and  their 
contradiction  to  each  other  shows  want  of  system.  If  the  latter 
is  true,  it  amounts  to  an  impeachment  of  the  political  judgment  of 
gOTemment,  because  &e  discovery  ought  to  have  been  made  be- 
fore the  expense  was  incurred.  This  single  circumstance,  yet 
firesh  in  every  man's  'mind,  is  sufficient  to  create  a  suspicion, 
whether  the  present  measures  are  more  wisely  founded  than  the 
former  ones ;  and  whether  experience  may  not  prove,  that  going 
to  war  for  the  sake  of  the  stadtholder,  or  for  the  hope  of  retaining 
a  partial  interest  in  Holland,  which  under  any  connexion,  can  from 
circumstances  be  no  more- than  a  neutral  power,  is  not  as  wedc 
policy  as  going  to  war  to  retain  America. 

VOL.    II.  3 
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If  England  is  powerful  enough  to  maintain  her  own  ground  nhd 
consequence  in  the  world  as  an  independent  nation,  she  needs  no 
foreign  connexion.  If  she  is  not,  the  fact  contradicts  the  popular 
opinion  that  she  is.  Therefore,  either  her  politics  are  wrong,  or 
her  true  condition  is  not  what  she  supposes  it  to  be.  Either  she 
must  give  up  her  opinion  to  justify  her  politics,  or  renounce  her 
politics  to  vindicate  her  opinion. 

If  some  kind  of  connexion  with  Holland  is  supposed  to  be  an 
object  worthy  some  expense  to  obtain,  it  may  be  asked  why  wa^ 
that  connexion  broken  by  making  war  upon  her  in  the  last  war  1 
If  it  was  not  then  worth  preserving  without  expense,  is  it  now 
worth  re -obtaining  at  a  vast  expense  ?  If  the  Hollanders  do  not 
like  the  English,  can  they  be  made  to  like  them  against  their 
wills  ?  If  it  shall  be  said  that  under  the  former  connexion  they 
were  unfriendly,  will  they  be  more  friendly  under  any  other  ? — 
They  were  then  in  as  free  a  situation  to  choose  as  any  future  cir- 
cumstances can  make  them,  and,  therefore,  the  national  govern- 
ing sentiment  of  the  country  can  be  easily  discovered ;  for  it  sig- 
nifies not  what  or  who  a  stadtholder  may  be,  that  which  governs 
Holland  is,  and  always  must  be,  a  commercial  principle,  and  it 
will  follow  this  line  in  spite  of  politics.  Interest  is  as  predomi- 
nant and  as  silent  in  its  operations  as  love ;  it  resists  all  the  at> 
tempts  of  force,  and  countermines  all  the  stratagem  of  control. 
'  The  most  able  English  statesmen  and  politicians  have  always 
held  it  as  a  principle,  that  foreign  connexions  served  only  to  em- 
barrass and  exhaust  England.  That  surrounded  by  the  ocean 
she  could  not  be  invaded,  as  countries  are  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  that  her  insular  situation  dictated  to  her  a  different 
system  of  politics  to  what  those  countries  required,  and  that  to  be 
leagued  with  them  was  sacrificing  the  advantages  of  situation  to  a 
capricious  system  of  politics.  That  though  she  might  serve  them 
they  could  not  much  serve  her,  and  that  as  the  service  must  ut  all 
times  be  paid  for,  it  could  always  be  procured  when  it  was  want* 
ed  ;  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  it  up  in  this  line  than  to 
embarrass  herself  with  speculative  alliances  that  served  rather  to 
draw  her  into  a  continental  war  on  their  account,  than  extricate 
her  from  a  war  undertaken  on  her  own  account 

From  this  discussion  of  the  afiairs  of  Holland,  and  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  Holland  as  an  object  of  war,  we  will  proceed  to  show 
tbat  neither  England  nor  France  are  in  a  condition  to  go  to  war ; 
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and  (hat  there  is  no  present  object  to  the  one  or  the  other  to  recom- 
oense  the  expense  that  each  must  be  at,  or  atone  to  the  subjects 
of  either  for  the  additional  burdens  that  must  be  brought  upon 
them.  I  defend  tiie  cause  of  the  poor,  of  the  manufacturers,  of 
the  tradesmen^  of  the  farmer,  and  of  all  diose  on  whom  the  real 
burden  of  taxes  fail — but  above  all,  I  defend  the  cause  of 
humanity. 

It  will  always  happen,  that  any  rumor  of  war  will  be  popular 
among  a  great  number  of  people  in  London. — There  are  thousands 
who  live  by  it :  it  is  their  harvest ;  and  the  clamor  which  those 
people  keep  up  in  newspapers  and  conversations  passes  unsus- 
piciously for  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  it  is  not  till  after  the  mis* 
chief  is  done,  that  the  deception  is  discovered. 

Such  people  are  continually  holding  up,  in  very  magnified  terms, 
Ihe  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  the  depressed  condition  of  France,  as 
reasons  for  commencing  a  war,  without  knowing  any  diing  of 
eitlier  of  these  subjects. 

But  admitting  them  to  be  as  true  as  they  are  false,  as  will  be  here- 
after shown,  it  certainly  indicates  a  vileness  in  the  national  disposi- 
tion of  any  country,  that  wiU  make  the  accidental  internal  difficulties 
to  which  all  nations  are  subject,  and  sometimes  encumbered  with, 
a  reason  for  making  war  upon  them.  The  amazing  increase  and 
magnitude  of  the  paper  currency  now  floating  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, exposes  her  to  a  shock  as  much  more  tremendous  than  the 
shock  occasioned  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  South  Sea  funds,  as 
the  quantity  of  credit  and  paper  currency  b  now  greater  than  they 
were  at  that  time.  Whenever  such  a  circumstance  shall  happen, 
and  the  wisest  men  in  the  nation  are,  and  cannot  avoid  being,  im- 
pressed with  the  danger,  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  baseness  in 
France  to  make  the  distress  and  misfortune  of  England  a  cause 
and  opportunity  for  making  war  upon  her,  jei  this  hideous  in- 
fidelity is  publicly  avowed  in  England.  The  bankruptcy  of  1719, 
was  precipitated  by  the  great  credit  which  the  funds  then  had,  and 
the  confidence  which  people  placed  in  them.  Is  not  credit 
making  infinitely  greater  strides  now  than  it  made  then  ?  Is  not 
confidence  equally  asl>lmd  now  as  at  that  day?  The  people  then 
supposed  themselves  as  wise  as  they  do  now,  yet  they  were  miser- 
ably deceived,  and  the  deception  that  has  once  happened  will 
happen  again  from  the  same  causes. 
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Credit  is  not  money,  and  therefore  it  ia  not  pay,  neitlier  can  it 
De  put  in  die  place  of  money  in  &e  end.  It  is  ooiy  the  means  of 
getting  into  debt,  not  the  means  of  getting  oat,  otherwise  te  na- 
lional  debt  could  not  accumulate ;  and  &e  delusion  which  nationn 
•re  under  respecting  the  extension  of  credit  is  exactly  like  ^istt 
which  every  man  feels  respecting  life,  die  end  is  always  nearer 
than  was  expected ;  and  we  become  bankrupts  in  time  by  dio 
same  delusion  that  nations  become  bankrupts  in  property. 

The  little  which  nations  know,  or  are  sometimes  willing  to  know 
of  each  other,  serves  to  precipitate  them  into  wars  which  neither 
would  have  undertaken,  had  they  fully  known  the  extent  of  the 
power  and  circumstances  of  each  other ;  it  may  therefore  be  of 
some  use  to  place  the  circumstances  of  England  and  France  in  a 
comparative  point  of  view. 

In  order  to  do  this  the  accidental  circumstances  of  a  nation  must 
be  thrown  out  of  the  account  By  accidental  circumstances  is 
meant,  those  temporary  disjointings  and  derangements  of  its  in- 
lemal  system  which  every  nation  in  the  world  is  subject  to,  and 
which  like  accidental  fits  of  sickness  m  the  human  body,  prevents 
in  the  interim  the  full  exertion  and  exercise  of  its  natural  powers. 

The  substantial  basis  of  the  power  of  a  nation  arises  out  of  its 
population,  its  wealth,  and  its  revenues.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  disposition  of  the  people.  Each  of  these  will  be  spoken  of 
as  we  proceed. 

Instances  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  a  nation  confiding  too 
much  on  its  natural  strength,  is  less  inclined  to  be  active  in  its 
operations  than  one  of  less  natural  powers  who  is  obliged  to  sup- 
ply that  deficiency  by  encreaising  its  exertions.  This  has  oAen 
been  the  case  between  England  and  France.  The  activity  of 
England,  arising  from  its  fears,  has  sometimes  exceeded  die  exer- 
tions of  France  reposing  on  its  confidence. 

But  as  this  depends  on  the  accidental  disposition  of  a  people, 
it  will  not  always  be  the  same.  It  is  a  matter  well  known  to  every 
man  who  has  lately  been  in  France,  that  a  very  extraordinary 
change  is  working  itself  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  that  natioh. 
A  spirit  that  will  render  France  exceedingly  formidable  whenever 
its  government  shall  embrace  the  fortunate  opportunity  of  doub- 
ling its  strength  by  allying,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed  (for  it  is  iHt 
ficult  to  express  a  new  idea  by  old  terms)  the  majesty  of  die  sove- 
rMgniritb  the  majesty  of  the  nation )  for  of  all  alUinoes  that  is 
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iatrnMyOm  daamg^i  and  the  bbEoU  to  he  lni8Uid.to«  beteuii 
the  ioleraei  so  focmad,  and  operating  against  extenuil  oneznief 
can  aavar  be  divided. 

It  jBaf  faa  takan  as  a  oectain  rule,  dud  a  suli»^  of  any  country 
attaebed  to  dia  foreKnineot  on  the  principles  above  mentionedt 
ia  of  twice  the  Talue  be  was  before.  Freedom  in  tbe  subjept  is 
mot  a  diminntion,  as  was  fonnedy  believedt.  of  tbe  power  of 
goyermenty  but  an  increase  of  iL  Tel  tbe  pipgiress  by  wbich 
flanges  of  tbis  kind  are  effected,  requires  to  be  nicely  attended 
to. 

Were  ^veranents  to  aSEu  freedom  to  the  people,  or  to  show 
aa  anzie^  ibr  that  purpose,  tbe  ofler  most  probably  would  bo 
raja<?tad>  Tbe  purpose  for  which  it  was  o&red  might  be  nii»* 
trusted.  Therefore  the  desire  roost  originato  with,  and  proceed 
fipoB  the  mass  of  the  peoj^,  and  when  the  impression  becomes 
anivarsali  and  not  before,  is  ihe  impoitant  momiwt  for  tbe  most 
effectual  consolidation  of  national  strength  and  greatness  that  can 
tafceplace. 

Wbfle  this  diangeis  working,  there  wiU  appear  a  kind  of 
chaos  in  the  natioa;  but  tbe  creation  we  enjoy  arose  out  of 
chaos,  and  our  greatest  blefsings  appear  to  have  a  confused 
beginning. 

Thereibre  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  what  has  at  this 
■aomenl  the  appearance  of  disorder  in  France,  is  no  more  than 
one  of  the  Ibiks  in  that  great  chain  of  circumstances  by  which 
Bstions  acquire  the  summit  of  their  greatoess.  Tbe  proTincial 
assemblies  akeady  begun  in  France,  are  as  full,  or  rather  a  fuller 
lapcesentation  of  die  people  than  the  parliaments  of  England 


The  French,  or,  as  they  were  formerly  called,  the  Franks,  (from 
whence  came  the  English  word  frank  and  free)  were  once  the 
freest  people  in  Europe ;  and  as  nations  appear  to  have  their  pe- 
ikdical  revolutions,  it  is  very  probable  they  will  be  so  again. 
The  change  is  ahready  bogun.  The  people  of  France,  as  it  was 
belbie  observed,  are  beginning  to  think  for  themselves,  and  die 
people  of  England  resigning  up  the  prerogative  of  thinking. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  compare  the  present  condition  of  Eng; 
land  and  France  as  to  population,  revenues  and  wealth,  and  show 
is  in  a  condition  pf  going  to  «ar,  and  that  war  can 
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«ad  in  nolbing  but  kun,  and  ino0l  pKobebly«  a  t^nponuy  nun  16 
both  nadims. 

To  establish  this  point  so  necessuy  for  both  oatioiis  to  be  im- 
preseed  with,  a  free  investigation  of  all  matters  cooneeted  widi  it 
is  indispensable ;  if,  therefore^  any  tbmg  herein  adraneedy  shall 
be  disagreeabloY  it  can  be  justified  on  the  growid  that  it  is  lietter 
to  be  known  in  order  to  prevent  ruin,  than  to  be  concealed^  when 
such  concealment  serves  only  to  hasten  the  ruin* 

Of  PopuLATioK. — ^The  population  of  France  being  upwards 
of  twenty-four  millions,  ia  more  than  double  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  ;  besides,  which  France  recruiti  more  soldiers  in 
Switzerland  than  £n|^d  does  in  Scotlandand  Ireland.  To  this 
may  likewise  be  added,  that  England  and  Ireland  are  not  on  the 
best  terms.  The  suspicion  that  England  governs  Ireland  for  die 
purpose  of  keeping  her  low,  to  prevent  her  becoming  her  rival  in 
trade  and  manii^usturies,  will  always  operate  to  hold  Ireland  in 
a  state  of  sentimental  hostilities  widi  England. 

Revenues. — The  revenues  of  France  are  twenty*four  millioiia 
sterling.  The  revenues  of  England  fifteen  millions  and  an  half. 
The  taxes  per  head  in^France  are  twenty  shillings  sterling ;  die 
taxes  per  head  in  England  are  two  pounds  four  shillings  and  two 
pence.  The  national  debt  of  France,  including  the  life  annuities 
(which  are  two  fifths  of  the  whole  debt,  and  are  annually  expiring) 
at  eleven  years  purchase,  is  one  hundred  and  forty-two  nulhoiis 
sterling.  The  national  debt  of  England,  the  whole  of  which  is 
on  perpetual  interest,  is  two  himdred  and  forty-five  millions.  The 
national  debt  of  France  contains  a  power  of  annfliilating  itself 
without  any  new  taxes  for  that  purpose ;  because  it  needs  no  more 
than  to  apply  the  life  annuities  as  they  expire,  to  the  purdiase  of 
the  other  two  fifths,  which  are  on  perpetual  interest :  but  the 
national  debt  of  England  has  npt  this  advantage,  and  therefore 
the  million  a  year  that  is  to  be  applied  towards  the  reducing  it  is 
so  much  additional  tax  upon  the  people,  over  and  above  the  cur- 
ren,  service. 

Wealth. — This  is  an  important  investigation :  it  ought  there- 
fore to  be  heard  with  patience,  and  judged  of  without  prejudice. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people  to  mistake  one  thing 
for  another.  Do  not  those  who  are  crying  up  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  mistake  a  paper  currency  for  riches  1    To  ascertajn  this 
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]poail  nuTf  be  one  of  the  means  of  prerentingth&C  rain  which  cafi- 
not  fail  to  follow  by  persisting  in  the  mistake. 

The  hi^iest  estimation  that  is  made  of  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  in  Britain  at  this  jnresent  day  is  twenty  mttlions :  and 
those  who  are  most  conversant  with  money  traasactionsy  b^eve 
it  to  be  considerably  below  that  soro.  Yet  this  is  no  more  money 
than  what  the  nation  possessed  twenty  years  ago,  and  therefore^ 
whatever  her  trade  may  be,  it  has  produced  to  her  no  profit. 
Certainly  no  man  can  be  so  unwise  as  to  suppose  that  increasing 
the  quantity  of  bank  notes,  which  is  done  with  as  little  trouble  as 
printing  of  newspapers,  is  national  wealth. 

The  quantity  of  money  in  the  nation  was  very  weU  ascertained 
in  the  years  1773,  '74,  and  '76,  by  calling  in  the  light  gM 
coin. 

There  were  upwards  of  fifleen  Bullions  and  a  half  of  gold  coin 
^n  called  in,  which  with  upwards  of  two  millions  of  heavy 
guineas  that  remained  out,  and  the  silver  coin,  made  about  tvfenty 
Bullions,  which  is  more  than  there  is  at  tiiis  day.  There  is  an 
amazing  increase  in  the  circulation  of  bank  paper,  which  is  no 
more  national  wealth  than  newspapers  are  ;  because  an  increase 
of  promissory  notes,  the  capital  remaining  unincreasing  in  the 
name  proportion,  is  no  increase  of  wealth.  It  serves  to  raise 
false  ideas  which  the  judicious  soon  discover,  and  the  ignorant 
Qiperience  to  their  cost 

Out  of  twenty  millioBS  sterling,  the  present  quantity  of  real 
■loney  in  ttie  nation,  it  would  be  too  great  an  allowance  to  say 
tliat  one  fourth  of  that  sum,  which  is  five  millions,  was  in  Lon- 
don. But  even  admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  it  would  require  no 
▼ery  superior  powers  to  ascertain  pretty  nearly  what  proportion 
of  that  sum  of  five  millions  could  be  in  the  bank.  It  would  be 
ndiculous  to  suppose  it  could  be  less  than  half  a  million,  and  ex- 
tfavagant  to  suppose  it  could  be  two  millions. 

It  likewise  requires  no  very  extraordinary  discernment  to  as* 
certain  how^  immense  the  quantity  of  bank  notes,  compared  to  the 
capital  in  the  bank  must  be,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  na« 
tkmal  taxes  are  paid  in  bank  notes ;  ^t  all  great  transadtions  are 
done  in  bank  notes ;  and  that  were  a  loan  for  twenty  millions  to 
be  opened  at  the  meeting  of  parliament,  it  would  most  probably 
be  sidMCribed  in  a  few  days :  yet  all  men  must  know  the  loan 
could  not  be  paid  in  money,  because  it  is  at  least  four  times 
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grafter  tfaui  aU  tli6  monojr  fli  London,  indndiag  te  lnMk«rt  aad 
the  bank  amount  too.  In  riiort,  ererf  tiiuig  abowa,  ftat  tfia  nig« 
that  ovemm  Amorica,  for  papier  maamy  or  paper  eorreaey,  Imm 
reached  to  England  under  another  name.  Thete  iiiwM  ealM 
continental  money,  and  here  it  is  called  bank  iiolea.  B«tit  Mg> 
nifies  not  what  name  it  beara,  if  die  capital  ia  not  tqad  t»  te  re- 
demption. 

There  ia  likewise  another  ciroumstaaee  &at  caBBOt  fidi  tc^ 
atrike  with  some  force  when  it  is  mentioDed,  becaoae  ererj  am 
that  has  any  thing  to  do  with  money  tr«iBactions«  w2l  fe^  ttm 
truth  of  it,  though  he  may  not  before  haTe  reiected  upon  k.  It 
is  the  embarrassed  condition  into  which  the  gold  ooia  is  IkrowB 
by  the  necessity  of  wei^ung  it,  and  by  refusing  guineas  thai  aa0 
even  standing  weight,  and  there  appear  to  be  but  few  heavy  mmr. 
Whether  this  is  intended  to  force  th6  paper  corrency  tolo  drcula- 
tion,  is  not  here  attempted  to  be  asserted,  but.it  certainly  has  tet 
effect  to  a  very  great  degree,  because  people,  rather  than  suboMifc 
to  the  trouble  and  hazard  of  weighing,  wiU  iak»  paper  in  prefer- 
ence to  money.     This  was  once  the  case  in  America. 

The  natural  effect  of  increasing,  and  continuing  to  incraaaB 
p^>er  currencies  is  that  of  banishing  the  real  money.  Tbm 
shadow  takes  place  of  the  substance  till  the  country  is  left  with 
only  shadows  in  its  hands, 

A  trade  that  does  not  increase  the  quantity  of  real  mooej  ULa 
country,  cannot  be  styled  a  profitable  trade  ;  yet  this  is  cettainly 
the  case  with  England :  and  as  to  credit,  of  which  ao  mudi  haa 
been  said,  it  may  be  founded  on  ignorance  or  a  fidse  beli^,  aa 
well  as  on  real  ability. 

In  Amsterdam,  the  money  deposited  in  ^  bank  is  never  taken 
out  again.  The  depositors  when  they  have  d^ts  to  pi^,  tnmsfer 
their  right  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  indebted,  and  those 
again  proceed  by  the  same  practice,  and  the  transfer  of  the  right 
goes  for  payment :  now  could  all  the  money  deposited  in  die 
bank  of  Amsterdam  be  privately  removed  away,  and  the  matter 
be  kept  a  secret,  the  ignorance  or  the  belief  that  the  mon^  was 
still  there,  would  give  die  same  credit  as  if  it  had  not  been  remov* 
ed.  In  short,  credit  is  often  no  more  than  opinion,  and  the  dif^ 
ference  between  credit  and  money,  is,  that  money  le^uirea  no 
opinion  to  support  iL 
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'  AB  A»  countrfos  m  Europe  annually  increase  in  ^eir  quantitj 
of  g<4d  Mid  sOrer  except  England.  By  the  roasters  kept  at 
LMkmi  and  Cadiz,  the  two  ports  into  which  the  gold  and  silver  from 
South  America  are  imported,  it  appears  that  above  eighty  millions 
steiibg  have  been  imported  within  twenty  years.*  This  has 
spread  itself  over  Europe  and  increased  the  quantity  in  all  the 
countries  on  the  continent ;  yet  twenty  years  ago  there  was  as 
nrach  gold  and  silver  in  England  as  there  is  at  this  time. 

The  value  of  &e  silver  imported  into  Europe  exceeds  that  of  the 
goldt  yet  every  one  can  see  there  is  no  increase  of  silver  coin  in 
England  ;  rery  little  silver  coin  appearing,  except  what  are  called 
Birmingham  shillings,  which  have  a  faint  impression  of  king  Wil- 
liam on  one  side,  and  are  smooth  on  the  other. 

In  what  is  the  profits  of  trade  to  show  itself  but  by  increasing 
the  quantity  of  that  which  is  the  object  of  trade,  money  T  An 
increase  of  paper  is  not>  an  increase  of  national  money,  and  the 
confounding  paper  and  money  together,  or  not  attending  to  the 
djitinctioil,  is  a  rock  that  the  nation  will  one  day  split  upcn. 

Whether  the  payment  of  interest  to  foreigners,  or  the  trade  to 
the  East  Indies,  or  the  nation  embroiling  itself  in  foreign  wars,  or 
whether  the  amount  of  trade  which  England  carries  on  with  diP* 
ferent  parts  of  the  world,  collectively  taken,  balances  itself  with- 
out profit;  whether  one  or  all  of  these  is  the  cause,  why  the 
qunntity  of  money  does  not  increase  in  England,  is  not,  in  this 
place,  the  object  of  inquiry.     It  is  the  fkct  and  not  the  cause  that  f  f 

is  the  matter  here  treated  of. 

Men  immersed  in  trade  and  the  concerns  of  a  compting-house, 
are  not  the  most  speculative  in  national  affairs,  nor  always  the 
best  judges  of  iheiti.  Accustomed  to  run  risks  in  trade,  they  are 
habitually  prepared  to  run  risks  with  government,  and  though  they 
are  the  first  to  suflTer,  they  are  oflen  the  last  to  foresee  an  evil. 

Let  us  now  cast  a  look  towards  the  manufactures.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  of  their  flourishing  condition,  and  perhaps  a 
great  deal  too  much,  for  it  may  again  be  asked,  where  is  the  pro- 
fit if  there  is  no  increase  of  money  7 

The  woollen  manufacture  is  the  staple  manufacture  of  England, 
and  this  is  evidently  on  the  decline,  in  some,  if  not  in  all  its  branches . 

*  From  1763  to  1777.  a  period  of  ilftaon  years  of  peace,  the  registered  infi' 
portaUons  of  gold  and  silTer  into  Lisbon  ana  Cadiz,  waa  seventy  milUona  stec 
lifi^  beatdee  what  was  privately  kuided. 

▼OL.  II.  4 
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ThedtjofNorwidiy  one  «»f  thenKMt  populotMciliesiBEiiglafidv 
«iid  fi^lly  dependant  on  the  wo<^eii  mumfiicluret  b  at  du0  day, 
in  a  very  impoveriahed  conditkm,  owng  to  die  decline  of  its  trade. 

But  not  to  rest  the  matter  on  a  general  asaertkiii  or  embarrass 
it  with  numerous  statements,  we  will  produce  a  oiroumstance  by 
which  the  whole  progress  of  the  trade  may  be  asfoertained* 

So  long  as  thirty  years  ago,  the*  price  paid  to  the  spinners  of 
wool  was  one  shilling  for  twenty^bur  skeins,  each  skein  contaia- 
iog  five  hundred  and  sixty  yards.  This,  according  to  the  term  of 
the  trade,  was  giving  a  shilling  for  a  shtUiag*  A  good  hand  would 
•pin  twelve  skeins,  which  was  six  pence  a  day. 

According  to  the  increase  of  taxes,  and  the  increased  price  of 
all  the  articles  of  life,  they  certainly  ought  now  to  get  at  least 
fifteen  pence,  for  v^t  thirty  years  ago  diey  got  one  shilling.  But 
such  is  the  decline  of  the  trade,  that  the  case  is  directly  the  con- 
trary. They  now  get  but  nine  pence  for  the  shilling,  that  is,  they 
get  but  nine  pence  for  what  thirty  years  ago  they  got  one  shilling. 
Can  these  people  cry  out  for  war,  when  they  are  already  half 
ruined  by  the  decline  of  trade,  and  half  devoured  by  the  increase 
of  taxes? 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  misfortunes  y/fhick  that  part  of 
the  country  sufi*ers,  and  which  will  extend  to  others.  The  Nor- 
folk farmers  were  the  first  w}m>  went  into  the  practice  of  manuring 
their  land  with  marl ;  but  time  has  shown  that  though  it  gave  a 
vigour  to  the  land  for  some  years,  it  operated  in  the  end  to  exhaust 
its  stamina ;  that  the  lands  in  many  parts  are  worse  than  before 
ihey  begun  to  marl,  and  that  it  will  not  answer  to  marl  a  second 
time. 

The  manufactures  of  Manchester,  Birmingham  and  Sheffield 
have  had  of  late  a  considerable  spring,  but  this  appears  to  be 
rather  on  speculation  than  certamfy.  The  speculations  oa  die 
American  market  have  failed,  and  that  on  Russia  is  becoming 
very  precarious.  Experience  likewise  was  wanting  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  which  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France  would 
*  give  sale  to,  and  it  is  most  probable  the  estimations  have  been  too 
high,  more  especially  as  English  goods  will  now  become  un« 
popular  in  Fraoce,  which  was  not  the  case  before  the  present  iiyu- 
dicious  rupture 

But  in  the  best  state  which  manufactures  can  be  in,  they  are 
very  unstalile  sources  of  national  wealUi.     The  reasons  are,  thai 
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they  seldom  contkiae  long  in  one  state*  The  merket  for  tbeoi 
depends  upon  ^  capnce  of  telttons,  and  sometinies  of  polities 
in  foreign  countries^  and  they  are  at  aU  times  exposed  to  rivalshi^ 
as  weU  as  to  ofaange.  The  Amerioans  ha:vo  already  sereral  man- 
ufactures among  themy  which  ihey  prefer  to  the  English,  sttoh  as 
axes,  scythes,  sickles,  hoes,  planes,  naib,  &c.  Window  glass 
which  was  onee  a  considersihle  article  of  exportation  firom  £ng^ 
land  to  America,  the  Americans  now  procure  from  other  cowfr- 
tries,  nearly  as  good  as  the  £ngHsh  crown  glass,  and  hut  kttle 
dearer  than  the  oonmion  green  window  glass* 

It  is  somewhat  remarkahle  that  so  many  pens  have  been  dis- 
played to  show  what  is  called  the  increase  of  the  commevee  of 
Engknd,  and  yet  all  of  them  have  stepped  short  of  the  grand 
point,  that  is,  they  have  gone  no  further  than  to  show  that  a  brger 
prsportioa  of  shipping,  and  a  greater  qnantity  of  tonnage  have 
been  employed  of  kte  yenrs  ^an  formerly ;  but  this  is  no  more 
Iban  what  is  happening  in  ether  parts  of  Europe.  The  present 
lashion  of  the  world  is  commerce,  and  the  q[uantity  increases  in 
France  as  well  as  in  England* 

But  the  object  of  all  trade  is  profit,  and  profit  shows  itself,  not 
by  an  increase  of  paper  corrency,  for  that  may  be  natic^pally  had 
without  the  trouble  of  trade,  but  by  an  increase  of  real  money ; 
therefore  the  estimation  should  have  ended,  not  in  the  compara* 
live  quantity  of  shipping  and  tonnage,  but  in  the  comparative 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver. 

Had^the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  increased  in  England,  the 
ministerial  writers  would  not  have  stopped  short  at  shipping  and 
tonnage  ;  but  if  they  know  any  thing  of  ihe  matter,  they  must 
know  that  it  dees  not  increase,  and  that  the  deception  is,  occasion- 
ed  l^  the  increase  of  paper  money,  and  that  as  paper  continues 
to  increase,  gold  and  silver  wfll  diminish*  Poorer  in  weakh,  and 
richer  in  delusion. 

Something  is  radieally  wrong,  and  time  will  discover  it  to  ha 
patting  paper  in  ih»  room  of  money. 

Out  of  one  hundred  millions  sterling  of  gold  and  silver,  whidi 
nrast  have  been  imported  into  Europe  from  South  America  since 
the  commencement  of  ^  peace  before  last,  it  does  not  appear 
that  England  has  derived  or  retains  any  portion  of  it 

M.  Neckar  states  the  annual  increase  of  gold  and  silver  ia 
France,  thai  is,  the  proportion  whkh  France  dmws,  of  the  annual 
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faqporlilioii  into  Europe,  to  be  upwards  of  one  mfllion  sterling* 
But  England,  in  ih»  apace  of  twenty  years,  does  not  appear  to 
^▼e  increased  in  any  thiag  but  paper  currency. 

Credulity  is  weal&  while  credulity  lasts,  and  credit  is,  in  a 
thousand  instances,  the  chMd  of  credulity.  It  requires  no  more 
faith  to  believe  paper  to  be  money,  than  to  believe  a  man  could 
go  into  a  quart  bottle ;  and  the  nation  whose  credulity  can  be 
imposed  upon  by  bottle  conjuring,  can,  for  a  time,  be  imposed 
upon  by  paper  conjuring. 

t*roro  these  matters  we  pass  on  to  make  some  observations  on 
the  national  debt,  which  is  another  species  of  paper  currency. 

In  short,  to  whatever  point  the  eye  is  directed^  whetfier  to  ^e 
money,  the  paper,  the  manufactures,  the  taxes,  or  the  debt,  the 
inability  of  supporting  a  war  is  evident,  unless  it  is  intended  to 
carry  it  on  by  fleecing  the  skin  over  people's  ears  by  taxes  ;  and 
therefore  the  endangering  the  nation  in  a  war  for  the  sake  of  the 
stadtholder  of  Holland,  or  the  king  of  Prussia,  or  any  other  for- 
^gn  affairs,  from  which  England  can  derive  no  possible  advan* 
tage,  is  an  absurd  and  ruinous  system  of  politics, 

France,  perhaps,  is  not  in  a  better  situation,  and  therefore,  a 
war  where  both  must  lose,  and  wherein  they  could  only  act  the 
Dart  of  seconds,  must  historically  have  been  denominated  a  boy- 
ish, footish,  unnecessary  quarrel. 

But  before  we  enter  on  the  subject  of  ^  natiooal  debt,  it  wift 
be  proper  to  make  a  general  review  of  the  different  manner  of 
carrying  on  war  since  the  revohitioB  to  what  was  ^  practice  be* 
fore. 

Before  the  revolution  the  intervals  of  peace  and  war  alwajrs 
found  moans  to  pay  off  the  expense,  and  leave  the  nation  clear 
of  incumbrance  at  the  commencement  of  any  succeeding  war ; 
and  even  for  some  years  afVer  the  revolution  tins  practice  was 
continued. 

From  the  year  1688,  (the  era  of  the  revolution)  to  the  year 
1702,  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  the  sums  borrowed  by  govern- 
ment at  different  times,  amounted  to  forty-four  millions ;  yet  this 
sum  was  paid  off  almost  as  fast  as  it  was  borrowed  ;  thirty-four 
millions  was  paid  off,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1708. 
This  was  a  greater  exertion  than  the  nation  has  ever  made  since, 
lor  ejdortion  is  not  in  borrowing  but  in  pitying. 
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From  Aat  time  wars  haye  been  carried  oo  by  borrowing  and 
ninding  the  capital  on  a  perpetual  interest,  instead  of  paying  it  ofif 
And  thereby  continually  carrying  forward  and  aceumulatiBg  the 
weight  and  expense  of  every  war  into  the  next  By  this  means 
that  ¥^ch  was  light  at  first  becomes  immensely  heavy  at  last. 
The  nation  has  now  on  its  shoulders  the  weight  of  aU  the  wars 
from  the  time  of  queen  Anne.  This  practice  is  exactly  like  that 
of  loading  a  horse  with  a  feather  ^at  a  time  till  you  break  his 
back. 

The  national  d^t  exhibits  at  this  day  a  striking  novel^.  It 
has  travelled  on  in  a  circular  progression  till  the  amount  of  the 
annual  interest  has  exactly  overtaken,  or  become  equal  tO|  the  first 
capital  of  the  national  debt,  uttie  miUtom.  Here  begins  the 
evidence  of  the  predictions  so  long  foretold  by  the  ablest  calcula* 
tors  in  the  nation.  The  interest  will  in  succession  overtake  all 
the  succeeding  capitals,  and  that  with  the  proportioned  rapi^ty 
with  which  those  capitals  accumulated ;  because  by  continumg 
the  practice,  not  only  hi^ier  and  higher  premimns  must  be  given 
for  loans,  but  the  money,  or  rather  the  paper,  will  not  go  so  far  as 
it  formerly  did,  and  therefore  the  debt  will  increase  with  a  con- 
tinual increasing  velocity. 

The  expense  of  every  war  since  the  nattonal  debt  began,has,  upon 
an  average,  been  double  the  expense  of  the  war  preceding  it ;  the 
exfiaose  of  the  next  war  will  be  at  least  two  hundred  millions,  which 
will  increase  the  annual  interest  to  at  least  seventeen  millions,  and 
consequently  the  taxes  in  the  same  proportion  ;  the  following  war 
will  increase  the  interest  to  thirty-three  millions,  and  a  third  war 
will  mount  up  the  interest  to  sixty-five  millions.  This  is  not 
going  on  in  the  spirit  of  predtctioo,  but  taking  what  has  already 
been  as  a  rule  for  what  will  again  be,  and  therefore  the  nation  has 
bol  a  miserable  prospect  to  look  at  The  weight  of  accumulat- 
iiig  interest  is  not  much  felt  till  afler  many  years  have  passed 
over;  but  when- it  begkis  to  be  heavy,  as  it  does  now,  the  burden 
iscnases  like  that  of  pcn-ehasing  a  horse  with  a  farthing  for  the 
first  nail  of  the  shoe  and  doiMngit 

As  to  Mr  Pttf  s  scheme  of  reducing  the  national  debt  by 
a  million  a  yev^  applied  to  the  purchase  of  stock,  it  will  turn 
out*  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  ridiculous  and  frivolous  project : 
for  if  a  minister  has/not  experience  enough  to  distinguish  a 
foather  floating  in  the  air,  from  the  god  of  wart  nor  the  chi- 
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moura  aad  interest  of  those  who  are  seeking  for  jobs  and 
eoBtractSy  from  the  voice  and  interests  of  the  people,  he  will 
soon  precipitate  die  nation  into  some  unnecessary  war;  and 
therefore  any  scheme  of  redemption  of  the  debt,  founded  on  the 
supposed  continuance  of  peace,  will,  with  such  conduct,  be  no 
more  than  a  balloon. 

That  the  funding  system  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of 
ks  own  destruction,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  human  body  contains 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  death.  The  event  is  as  fixed  as  fate, 
unless  it  can  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  because  we  are  not  dead 
we  are  not  to  die. 

The  consequence  of  the  funding  scheme,  even  if  no  other 
event  takes  place,  will  be  to  create  two  violent  parties  in  the 
nation.'  The  one;  goaded  by  the  continual  increase  of  taxes  to 
pay  the  interest ;  the  other  reaping  a  benefit  firom  the  taxes  by 
receiving  the  interest.  This  is  very  strongly  shadowed  forth, 
like  the  hand  writing  on  ttie  wall,  by  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
Commercial  Atlas,  in  his  observations  on  the  national  debt. 

The  slumber  that  for  several  years  has  overshadowed  the  natioa 
in  all  matters  of  public  finance,  cannot  be  supposed  to  last  for 
ever.  The  people  have  not  yet  awakened  to  the  subject,  and 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  they  never  will.  But  if  a  supposed 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  between  five  and  six  millions  steiw 
ling,  in  the  finances  of  France  (for  the  writer  undertakes  ^not 
to  judge  of  the  fact)  has  awakened  that  whole  nation,  a  people 
supposed  to  be  perfectly  docile  in  all  national  matters,  surely  the 
people  of  England  will  not  be  less  attentive  to  their  rights  and 
properties.  If  this  should  not  be  ^e  case,  the  inference  will  be 
fairly  drawn,  that  England  is  losing  the  spirit  that  Fiance  is 
taking  up,  and  that  it  is  an  ingenious  device  in  the  ministiy  to 
compose  the  nation  to  unpopular  and  unnecessaxy  taxes,  by 
shamming  a  victory  when  there  was  no  enemy  at  hand. 

In  short  every  war  serves  to  increase  every  kind  of  paper 
currency  in  the  nation,  and  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver,  by  sending  it  to  Prussia  and  other  foreign  countries. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  credulity  is  a  strong  trait  in  the  Eng- 
lish character ;  and  this  has  in  no  instance  shown  itself  more  than 
in  robtaking  paper  for  money,  except  it  be  in  the  unaccountable 
ignorance  of  mistaking  the  debt  of  the  nation  for  lidiea.  But  the 
suspicion  is  begining  to  awaken^ 
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We  will  close  this  article  with  observing,  that  a  new  kind  of 
paper  currency  has  arisen  within  a  few  years,  which  is  that 
of  country  bank  notes ;  almost  every  town  now  has  its  bank,  its 
paper  mint,  and  the  coinage  of  paper  has  become  universal.  In 
the  mean  time  the  melting  down  the  light  guineas,  and  recoining 
them,  passes  with  those  wh9  know  no  better,  for  an  increase  of 
money  ;  because  every  new  guinea  they  see,  and  which  is  but 
seldom,  they  naturally  suppose  to  be  a  guinea  more,  when  it  is 
really  nothing  ebe  than  an  old  guinea  new  cast. 

From  this  account  of  the  money,  paper,  and  national  debt  of 
England,  we  proceed  to  compare  it  with  the  money,  paper,  and 
national  debt  of  France. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  paper  has  not  the  same  credit  in 

France  which  it  has  in  England,  and  that,  consequently,  there  is 

much  less  of  it.     This  has  naturally  operated  to  increase  the 

•  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  France,  and  prevent  the  increase 

of  paper. 

The  highest  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in 
England,  as  already  stated,  is  twenty  millions  sterling,  and  the 
quantity  of  paper  grafted  thereon,  immense. 

The  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  France  is  ninety  mUlions 
sterling,  and  the  quantity  of  paper  grafted  thereon,  trilling. 
France,  therefore,  has  a  long  run  of  credit  in  reserve,  which 
Engtand  has  ahready  expended;  and  it  will  naturally  fbllow, 
that  when  the  government  of  France  and  the  nation  shall  adjuAt 
their  diflerences  by  an  amicable  embrace  of  each  other,  that  this 
reserved  credit  will  be  brought  forth,  and  the  power  of  France 
will  be  doubly  increased.  The  adjustment  of  these  diflerences 
is  but  the  business  of  a  day,  whenever  its  government  shall  see 
the  proper  moment  for  doing  it,  and  nothing  would  precipitate 
diis  event  more  than  a  war.  The  cry  of  war,  from  the  injudi- 
cious provocations  given  by  the  British  ministry,  and  the  disad- 
vantageous effect  of  the  conunercial  treaty,  is  becoming  popular 
in  France. 

The  near  situation  of  France  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  two 
countries  which  import  gold  and  silver,  and  her  manufactures 
being  better  adapted  to  the  warm  climate  of  those  countries, 
than  the  manufactures  of  England,  give  her  superior  opportu- 
mties  of  drawing  money  into  the  nation,  and  as  she  has  but  little 
trade  to  the  East  Indies,  the  money  so  drawn  in  is  not  drawn 
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out  again  as  in  England.  Another  advantage  is,  that  from  the 
greatness  of  her  dominions  she  has  no  occasion  to  waste  her 
wealth  in  hiring  foreign  troops,  as  is  the  practice  with  England ; 
and  a  third  advantage  is,  that  the  money  which  England  squan- 
ders in  Prussia  and  other  countries  on  the  continent  serves  to  in- 
crease  the  wealth  of  France,  because  a  considerable  part  of 
it  centres  there,  through  the  medium  of  her  commerce. 

Admitting  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  contain  ten  millions 
of  inhabitants,  the  quantity  of  money  per  head  is  forty  shillings ; 
the  money  per  head  in  France  is  three  pounds  fifteen  shiUings, 
which  is  nearly  double. 

The  national  debt  of  England,  compared  to  the  whole 
amount  of  money  in  the  nation,  is  as  twelve  to  one,  that  is, 
the  debt  is  twelve  times  greater  than  all  the  money  amounts 
to. 

The  national  debt  of  France,  compared  to  the  whole  amount 
of  her  money,  is  considerably  less  than  as  two  are  to  one,  that 
i8«  her  dd»t  is  not  so  much  as  twice  the  amount  of  her  money. 
France,  therefore,  as  already  stated,  has  an  hnmense  credit  in 
reserve  whenever  the  settlement  of  her  present  internal  difieiv 
ences  shall  furnish  her  with  the  means  of  employing  it,  and 
that  period,  so  much  to  be  dreaded  by  England,  is  hastening 

OB. 

The  annual  interest  of  the  national  debt  of  England  and  France 
aie  nearly  equal,  being  nine  nUUioni  sterling;  but  wiA  thia 
difference,  that  above  three  millions  and  a  half  of  the  annaal  in* 
terest  of  France  are  only  life  annuities.  The  interest,  therefore^ 
of  her  debt  lessens  every  year,  and  she  will  have  a  surplus  up  to 
the  amount  of  three  millions  and  a  half,  to  apply  to  the  purchase 
of  that  part  of  the  debt  which  is  on  perpetual  interest ;  there 
fore,  without  any  new  taxes  for  that  purpose,  she  can  discharge 
her  whole  debt  in  less  than  a  third  of  the  time  in  which  it  can 
be  done  in  England,  according  to  Mr.  Pitt's  plan,  with  his  ad* 
ditional  tax  of  a  million  a  year. 

But  let  the  event  of  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  be  what  it  may,  as  to 
reducing  the  debt,  there  is  one  circumstance  that  cannot  fail  to 
accompany  it,  which  is,  that  of  making  it  the  interest  of  gov- 
ernment, in  executing  tins  plan,  to  undermine  the  interest  of 
its  credilon,  or  the  value  of  the  fundsi  for  the  puipese  of  pm^ 
diasing  at  a  chei^>er  rate. 
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The  plan  ia  founded  on  ihe  fffesnmption  of  a  long  unintemipled 
peace,  and  that  Aitiire  loans  would  not  be  wanted,  which  cannot 
now  be  expected,  for  France  in  her  turn  ia  getting  into  a 
temper  for  war.  The  plan  naturally  atrikea  at  the  cr^it 
of  government,  in  contracting  further  debts,  for  were  a  loan 
to  be  opened  to-morrow,  the  subscribers  naturally  perceiring 
diat  it  was  the  interest  of  govenmient  to  undermine  them  as 
soon  they  became  creditors,  would  consequently  seek  to  se- 
cure themselves  by  demanding  higher  premiums  at  first.  It 
is  a  question  whether  a  premium  of  thirty  per  cent  is  now  as 
good  as  ten  was  before,  and  therefore  the  plan,  in  case  of  a 
war,  instead  of  lessening  the  debt,  serves  to  push  it  more  rapid- 
ly  on. 

The  minister  certainly  never  understood  the  natural  opwa^ 
tioB  of  Us  plan,  or  be  would  not  have  acted  as  he  has  done* 
Thb  i^an  has  two  edges,  while  he  has  supposed  it  to  have  only 
one.    It  strikes  at  the  debt  in  peace,  and  at  tiie  credit  in  war. 

The  gentleman  who  originally  fumidied  the  minister  with  this 
plan,  now  gives  it  totally  up.  He  knew  its  operation  both  in 
peace  and  war,  but  the  minister  appears  not  to  have  comprehend* 
ed  it :  but  if  ho  has  made  a  mistake,  his  youth  and  inexperience 
must  be  his  apology. 

The  plan,  unless  it  should  be  altered,  that  is  given  out  for 
pvsiidHig  for  the  expense  of  the  late  armaments,  is,  in  reality, 
no  other  than  the  American  plan  of  paper  money,  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  minister  has  received  it  fixnn  soms 
American  refugee. 

The  plan  given  out  is,  that  the  mimster  is  to  Ix^row  the  numeif 
of  the  bank.  Here  is  the  delusion.  The  name  of  money  cov 
ers  the  deception.  For  the  case  is,  that  the  bank  does  not  lend 
the  real  money,  but  it  issues  out  an  emission  of  bank  paper, 
and  the  presumption  is,  that  there  will  be  no  run  upon  the  bank 
in  cottsecpience  of  such  an  extraor^naiy  emission,  hvst  if  there 
should,  no  man  can  be  at  a  loss  in  foreseeing  the  issue. 

There  are  those  who  remember  that  on  a  former  run  the 
baiycwas  obliged  to  prolong  the  time  by  paying  shilling?  and 
sixpences,  and  it  m  universally  credited  that  a  quantity  of  silvet 
is  now  preserved  in  tfie  bank  for  die  same  purpose ;  but  the 
4sncey  to  every  person  of  reflection,  shows  diat  the  coital  is 
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Aot  equal  to  the  demands,  and  that  the  chapter  of  accidents  ia 
part  of  the  bible  of  the  bank. 

It  maj  be  asked  why  does  not  the  government  issue  the 
paper  instead  of  the  bank  ?  The  answer  is,  that  it  is  exactly 
the  same  thing  in  the  end,  only  with  this  difference  in  the 
mode,  that  were  the  government  to  do  it,  it  would  be  too 
visible  a  system  of  paper  currency,  and  that  disguise  is  neces- 
saiy. 

Having  recourse  to  the  bank,  is  a  kind  of  playing  the  bank 
off  against  the  funds.  Fighting  one  kind  of  paper  against 
another,  and  in  the  combat  both  of  them  will  be  sufferers. 

In  short,  the  delusion  of  paper  riches  is  working  as  rapidly  in 
England  as  it  did  in  America.  A  young  and  inexperienced 
minister,  like  a  young  and  inexperienced  congress,  may  suppose 
that  he  sees  mines  of  wealth  in  a  printing  press,  and  that  a  nation 
cannot  be  exhausted  while  there  is  paper  and  ink  enough  to  print 
paper  money. — Every  new  emission,  until  the  delusion  bursts^ 
will  appear  to  the  nation  an  increase  of  wealth.  Every  mer- 
chant's coffers  will  appear  a  treasury,  and  he  will  swell  with 
p^>er  riches,  until  he  becomes  a  bankrupt. 

When  a  bank  makes  too  free  with  its  paper,  it  exposes  itself  ia 
i^uch  the  same  manner  which  a  government  does  that  makes  too 
free  with  its  power  :  too  much  credit  is  as  bad  as  too  little ;  and 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  governing  too  much,  as  well  in  a  bank,  as 
in  government  But  nothing  exposes  a  bank  more  than  being 
under  the  influence,  instead  of  the  protection  of  government, 
and  whenever  either  the  proper^  or  the  credit  of  a  bank,  can  be 
commanded  or  influenced  by  a  government,  or  minister,  its 
destruction  is  not  far  off. 

We  have  now  stated  the  comparative  condition  of  England  and 
France,  as  to  money  matters*  But  there  yet  remains  some  things 
necessary  to  be  touched  upon. 

It  is  an  error  very  frequently  committed  in  the  world  to  mistake 
disposition  for  condition. 

France,  with  a  much  better  permanant  condition  for  war 
timn  England,  is  in  a  less  disposition  to  enter  into  one,  and 
tins  disposition  in  her  is  mistaken  in  England  for  want  of  condi- 
tion :  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  apparent  disposition  in  Bngiand 
for  war  is  mistaken  by  her  for  a  condition  to  undertake  and 
carry  one  on. 
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There  appears  a  uniformity  in  all  the  works  of  nature,  from 
individual  animals  up  to  nations.  The  smaller  animals  are  a^ 
ways  the  roost  fretful,  passionate,  and  insulting.  They  mistake 
temper  for  strength,  and  often  fall  a  sacrifice  to  vexatious  imp^ 
tuosity  ;  while  larger  ones  go  calmljr  on,  and  require  repeated 
I>rovocations  ta  incense  them.  France  may  yet  be  aggravated 
into  a  war,  and  veigr  probably  will.  Wbere  the  condilion  exists, 
the  disposition  may  at  any  time  take  place.  We  may  create 
temper,  but  we  cannot  create  strength. 

While  the  literature  of  England  preserves  an  honourable  rank 
among  the  natiods  of  Europe,  her  national  character  is  most 
Riiscrably  sufiering  in  the  world  through  her  newspapers.  The 
most  barefaced  perfidiousness,  the  most  abandoned  principles 
are  daily  propagated.  A  total  disregard  to  all  the  obligations  of 
national  faith  and  honour  are  publicly  professed.  Instead  of 
that  true  greatness  of  heart,  that  generous  disdain  of  vulgar  lit- 
tleness that  ought  always  to  accompany  the  disputes  of  nationst 
scarcely  any  thing  is  to  be  seen  but  mean  abuse  and  low  scurrility. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  but  England. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  conclude  with  a  few  additional  obser- 
vations on  the  state  of  politics. 

For  several  weeks  the  nation  was  amused  with  the  daily  ru- 
mours of  some  great  cabinet  secret,  and  admiring  how  profound- 
ly the  secret  was  kept,  when  the  only  secret  was,  that  there  was 
DO  secret  to  divulge. 

But  this  opinion  of  a  secret  very  well  shows  that  the  opinion 
of  the  nation  was  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  the  minister,  or  the 
supposition  of  some  great  secret  would  not  have  taken  place,  as 
the  aflfairs  of  the  stadtholder  were  then  publicly  known.  It  shows 
that  the  nation  did  not  think  the  stadtholder  of  Holland  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  laying  new  taxes  on  England,  and  running  into 
the  risk  and  expense  of  a  war,  and  great  was  the  surprise  when 
the  declaration  and  counter  declaration,  like  twin  mice,  peeped 
from  the  cabinet 

But  there  is  one  secret  that  requires  to  be  investigated,  which 
is,  whether  the  minister  did  not  know  that  France  would  not 
engage  in  a  war,  and  whether  the  preparations  were  not  an  idle 
parade,  founded  on  that  knowledge. 

Whether  it  was  not  meanly  putting  England  under  the  ban* 
-  ners   of  Prussia    and  taking  thereby  a  dishonourable  tdvao- 
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tage  of  the  internal  perplexity  which  France  was  then  in,  and 
wUch  in  its  turn  may  happen  to  England,  to  assume  the  air 
of  a  challenge,  which  it  must  be  known  Would  not  be  accept- 
ed, because  there  was  nothing  to  make  the  acceptance  necea* 
sary. 

Whether  this  conduct  in  the  minister  does  not  mischievou&l j 
operate  to  destroy  the  harmony  that  appeared  to  be  growing  up 
between  the  two  nations ;  to  lessen,  if  not  totally  destroy,  the 
advantages  of  the  commercial  treaty,  and  to  lay  the  seeds  of 
future  wars,  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  long  and  uninter^ 
rupted  peace. 

When  there  are  two  ways  of  accomplishing  the  same  object, 
it  almost  always  happens  that  the  one  is  better  than  the  other ; 
and  whether  the  minister  has  not  chosen  the  worst,  a  few  obser- 
vations will  elucidate. 

It  signifies  not  what  airy  schemes,  projects,  or  even  treaties 
may  be  formed,  especially  if  done  under  the  point  of  the  bayonett 
for  all  that  can  be  expected  of  Holland  is  neutrality.  Her  trade 
is  with  all  nations,  and  it  is  from  her  neutrality  that  this  trade  has 
ansen.  Destroy  this  neutrality  and  Holland  is  destroyed.  There- 
fore it  matters  not  what  sentiments  party  men  may  be  of  in  Hol- 
land as  to  the  stadtholderDhip,  because  there  is  still  a  superior 
banner  under  which  all  will  unite. 

Holland  will  not  expose  her  trade  to  the  devastations  of  Eng^. 
land  by  joining  France  in  a  war,  neither  will  she  expose  it 
to  France  by  joining  England.  It  may  very  well  be  asked, 
what  is  England  or  France  to  Holland,  that  she  should  join 
with  either  in  a  war,  unless  she  is  compelled  to  it  by  one  or 
the  other  making  war  Upoa  her,  as  was  the  case  in  the  laM 
war? 

Events  may  soon  happen  in  Europe  to  make  all  the  force 
that  Prussia  can  raise  necassary  to  her  own  defence,  and  Hol- 
land must  be  wise  enough  to  see,  that  by  joining  England,  she  not 
only  exposes  her  trade  to  France  but  likewise  her  dominiont^ 
because  France  can  invade  her  in  a  quarter  in  which  England 
cannot  defend  her,  for  Holland  lies  open  to  France  by  land.  It 
isy  therefore,  more  immediately  the  interest  of  Holland  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  France ;  neither  can  England  give  her  any 
equivalent  to  balance  this  circumstance.  How  foolish  then  ana 
Ae  politica  which  are  directed  to  unnatural   and   impossible 
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«b]9Cls !  Sorely  the  ezfierienee  of  a  eentoij  paiC  is  foflkieiil  to 
ahow  to  any  maiiv  except  oae  of  yeeterday»  what  the  conduct  of 
Holland  in  all  caaes  must  be. 

But  there  is  another  drcumstance  that  does  not  fidl  to  impress 
fi>reignevs«  and  especially  HoDand,  which  is«  ^t  the  immensity 
oCthe  national  debt  of  England,  ihe  prospect  of  its  still  increas* 
ingt  and  the  ezhoibitsncy  of  her  paper  currencies,  render  her  too 
insecure  in  herself  to  be  much  confided  in  by  foreign  nations  for 
•ay  length  of  time.  Because  that  which  must  happen,  may  very 
•oon  happen. 

Concerning  the  rescript  delivered  by  the  French  minister, 
Aere  is  one  certain  explanation  to  be  put  upon  it,  which  is,  that 
if  France  had  been  disposed  for  war,  she  would  not  have  made 
that  communication.  The  very  making  it  goes  to  a  full  explaaa^ 
tion  of  the  parts  ;  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Pitt  obtained  this  know- 
ledge,  it  appeared  to  him  a  safe  moment  to  gird  on  his  sword, 
and  when  he  found  that  France  was  as  well  weaponed  as  himself, 
to  propose  to  take  it  off  again.  This  is  in  a  few  words  the  whole 
history  of  ttie  campaign.  A  war  mimster  in  peace,  and  a  piece 
minister  in  war.  Brave  where  ^re  is  no  danger,  and  prudent 
when  there  is  any. 

The  rescript  could  be  nothing  else  than  an  explanation,  on  the 
part  of  France,  of  the  situation  she  conceived  herself  to  be  sub- 
ject to,  and  the  probable  consequences  that  might  follow  from  it 
This  she  ¥ras  not  obliged  to  make,  and  therefore  her  making  it 
was  a  matter  of  civil  communication  towards  a  power  she  was  at 
peace  witti,  and  which  in  return  entitled  her  to  a  similar  commu* 
ntcation  on  the  part  of  the  Britbh  cabinet  All  this  might  have 
keen  done  widiout  either  die  expense,  the  tumult,  the  provoca- 
tions,or  the  ill  blood  that  has  been  created  between  the  two 
nations. 

The  alliance  between  France  and  HoUand,  was  formed  while 
die  stadttolder  was  a  part  of  the  government,  therefore,  France 
eoald  not  from  that  alliance,  take  "a  part  either  for  or  against  him. 
She  could  only  act  when  the  whole  interest  of  the  republic  was 
esposed  to  a  foreign  eqemy,  and  it  was  not  certain  that  this  might 
aol  be  the  case. 

The  rescript,  therefore,  instead  of  being  taken  as  a  ground. 
tor  war,  was  in  itself  a  ground  for  peace,  because  it  tended 
to  bsiai  Oft  a  discussiott  of  all  di6  eircOinstances  of  Franco 
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and  EngUttd  rdatiTe  to  Holland,  which  would  not  have  fiiBad  to 
place  Holland  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  and  that  only  will  be  the  final 
event  now ;  because,  independent  of  all  parties,  no  other  is  con- 
sistent with  the  irhiAe  national  mterest  of  that  republic* 

But  this  not  being  done«  it  is  now  l«^ft  to  the  Dutch  to  do  it 
£n>  themselves. 

An  alliance  with  'England,  at  die  same  time  there  is  one  exists 
ing  with  France,  will  secure  this  neutrality,  so  necessary  to  the 
Dutch  republic  By  this  stroke  of  politics,  she  will  be  fiee  from 
all  obligations  to  join  with  either  in  a  war,  and  be  guaranteed  to 
both.  Her  alliance  with  England  will  debar  England  from 
molesting  her  trade  by  sea,  and  that  with  France  will  debar 
France  from  the  same  thing,  and  likewise  from  invading  her  by 
land  in  all  future  cases.  There  are  so  many  probable  circum* 
stances  to  arise  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  that  the  situation  of 
Holland  requires  this  safeguard,  more  especially  from  France,  oi\ 
account  of  her  land  connexion. 

The  rising  greatness  of  the  Russian  empire,  the  probable  union 
of  this  empire  with  that  of  Germany  and  France,  and  consc- 
qdently  with  Spam,  whose  interests  cannot  be  separated,  and  tho 
probability  of  a  rupture  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
Prussia,  are  matters  that  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  Dutch  with 
the  necessity  of  securing  themselves  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea« 
and  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  into  the  quarrels  either  of  Eng* 
land  or  France. 

Upon  die  whole,  as  there  was  a  civil  as  well  as  an  uncivil  line 
of  politics  to  be  punued,  every  man  of  humane  and  generous 
sentiments  must  lament  it  was  not  chosen. 

A  disposition  for  peace  was  growing  up  in  every  part  of  France, 
and  there  appeared  at  the  same  time  a  mutual  one  rising  in  £ng« 
land.  A  silent  wish  on  both  sides,  was  universally  expanding 
itself,  diat  wars,  so  fatal  to  the  true  interest  and  burdensome  by 
taxes  to  the  subjects  of  both  countries,  might  exist  no  more,  and 
that  a  lc«ng  and  lasting  peace  might  take  place. 

But  instead  of  cultivating  this  happy  opportunity,  die  pettish 
vanity  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  minister,  who  balanced  him- 
self between  peace  and  war  to  take  his  choice  of  circumstances^ 
instead  of  principles,  and  who  went  into  an  expensive  armament 
when  there  was  none  to  contend  with,  and  not  till  after  the  affaus 
of  Holland  might  be  saicf  to  be  terminated,  his  de^treyed  dwea 
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seeds  of  iumnony  that  mi^t  have  been  considered  of  more 
▼aloe  to  both  nations  than  their  fleets  and  armies. 

He  has  permitted  the  nation  to  run  mad  mider  the  aniyersal 
influence  of  a  groundless  belief  of  vast  hostfle  armaments  in  the 
East  and  West-Indies,  and  the  supposition  of  a  secret  tfiat  never 
existed*  By  this  means  the  sparks  of  ill-will  are  afresh  kindled 
up  between  the  nations,  the  fair  prospects  of  lasting  peace,  are 
vanished,  and  a  train  of  future  evils  fills  up  the  scene,  and  that  at 
a  time  when  the  internal  afliiirs  of  FrancOf  however  confused  they 
at  present  appear,  are  naturally  approaching  to  a  great  and  har- 
monious increase  of  its  power. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
Londmh  Aug.  1787. 
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TOfc.  II. 


TO 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 

niBSIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMEBKU. 

Sim, 
I  rsKtBN T  you  a  small  trealiae  in  defence  of  thoee  principles 
of  freedom  which  your  exemplary  virtae  hath  so  eminently  ron- 
tnhnted  to  estahlish.  That  the  rights  of  man  may  hecome  as 
unirersal  as  yotir  benevolence  can  wish,  and  that  you  may  ei^oy 
the  hapfMness  of  seeing  die  new  worid  regenerate  the  old,  is  the 

Sir, 

Toor  much  obliged,  and 
Obedient  humble  senrant, 
THOMAS  PAINE. 
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JUioHOtbeincixiUitm by  wh<di .motions or i|i4iyidjiif4^ 'pr$MK>k« 
aod  irritate  e^tch  otber^  Mr.  Burke's  painptilQt  qp  ^  ^t^iiqJIi;^ 
volutioQ  is  an  extrapvdiQury  instance*  Neither  thp  i^eopl^  <^ 
France,  nor  ttie  m^iioQal  JMsembly,  were  trpublii^  m^j^H^lfj^ 
about  the  afiaira  of  England,  qt  the  £|igli^  parliament ;  ,^d  n^hy 
Mr.  3urke  should  commence. an  unprovoked  attacl^  jipdn  )^QU 
both  in  parliament  andin^public,  is  a  copduot  tbi(t  ci^npt  J^  ^|{^* 
doned  on  the  score  of  manners,  nor  justified^!!  that  pf  pQlicj. 

There  is  scarcely  aa  ^pithet  of  abuse  to  be  founds  ip  ^  JBiUffyHk 
language,  with  whiQh  Mr.  Burke  has  not  loaded  the  f!reiiq|i.p%(i$p 
and  the  national.fUMembly.  Every  thing  jwhich  wicor,  ^t^j^i^^ 
ignorance  or  knowledge  could  suggesttare  poured /ortfa  ui  t)jp 
copious  fury  of  near  four  hundred  pages.  Jn  the  strain  ,aiid  qp 
the  plan  Mr*  Burke  w|is  writing,  he  might  have  unvote  op  to 
as  many  thousand.  When  the  toi^e  or  the  ^n  is  fpt  to^fip 
in  a  phrenzy  .of  pas^ioq,  it  is  the  n|sm,  i^nd  not  tb<*  subject 
that  becomes  e^^asted. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Burke  has  been  mistaken  imd  disi^jpointe^  .ip 
the  opinions  he  bad  forped  pn  the  a^airs  of  France;  but  su^ 
is  the  ingenuity  of  his  hope,  or  the  malignancy  of  Jbis  /cles- 
pair,  that  it  famishes  him  with  new  pretences  tp  jfo  on* 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  impossible  to  4niy^,M^.  iRur](« 
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ten  was,  ibai  the  French  had  neither  spirit  to  undertake 
it,  nor  fortitude  to  support  it ;  and  now  d»t  diere  is  on%  he 
seeks  an  escape  by  condemning  it 

Not  sufficientlj  content  with  abusing  the  national  assemUji 
a  great  part  of  his  work  is  taken  up  with  abusing  Dr.  Prico 
(one  of  the  best  hearted  men  that  exist)  and  the  two  socie- 
ties in  England,  known  by  ihe  name  of  the  Rerolution  and 
die  Constitutional  societies. 

Dr.  Price  had  preached  a  sermon  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1789,  being  te  anniversary  of  what  is  called  in  England 
die  revolution,  winch  took  place  in  1688.  Mr.  Burke,  speak- 
ing of  this  sermon,  says,  *'  the  p<^cal  divine  proceeds  dog* 
matically  to  assert,  that,  by  the  principles  of  the  revolution, 
the  people  of  England  have  acquired  three  fundamental  rif^ts: 

1st,  To  choose  our  own  governors. 

2d,  To  cashier  them  for  misconduct 
.    8d,  To  frame  a  government  for  owselves." 

Dr.  Price  does  not  say  that  the  right  to  do  these  things 
exists  in  this  or  in  that  person,  or  in  this  or  in  that  descrip- 
tion of  persons,  but  that  it  exists  in  the  i0^[e— that  it  is  a 
right  residfflit  in  the  nation.  Mr.  Burke,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
nies that  such  a  right  exists  in  the  nation,  either  in  wholo  or 
in  part,  or  that  it  exists  any  where;  and  what  is  still  mors 
strange  and  marvellous,  he  says,  that  **  the  people  of  England 
utterly  disclaim  such  right,  and  that  they  will  resist  ths  prac- 
tical assertion  of  it  with  their  lives  uid  fortunes.'*  That'  men 
will  take  up  arms,  and  spend  their  lives  and  fortunes  not  to 
maintain  their  rights,  but  to  maintain  that  they  have  not  rights, 
is  an  entire  new  species  of  discovery,  and  suited  to  the  para* 
doxical  genius  of  Mr.  Burke. 

The  method  which  Mr.  Burke  takes  to  prove  that  the  people 
of  England  have  no  such  rights,  and  that  such  ri^ts  do 
not  exist  in  the  nation,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  any  where 
at  all,  is  of  the  same  marvellous  and  monstrous  kind  with  what 
he  has  already  said ;  for  his  arguments  are,  that  the  persons,  or 
the  generation  of  persons  in  whom  they  did  exist,  are  dead, 
and  with  them  the  right  is  dead  also.  To  prove  this,  he  quotes 
a  declaration  made  by  parliament  about  an  hundred  years  ago, 
to  William  and  Mary,  in  these  words:  **  The  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  oomnmiSy  do,  in  the  nam«  of  the  pei^  afb«»> 
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iiid  (rneaniiig  tlia  people  of  England  then  linng)  meet  IhuiU^ 
and  fitfthijllj  «ii&«iil  themaeWee,  thm  hmn  and  foHmit^  voa 
XTBR.'' — ^He  alao  quotes  a  clause  of  another  act  of  pailiaiMnt 
made  in  the  same  reign,  the  terms  of  which,  he  sajs,  •«  hind  us-* 
(meanittg  the  people  of  that  day)— our  knr9  and  our  jMifm%,  to 
I4snh  their  htin  and  paHerity^  to  the  end  of  time.^ 

lfr«  Burke  considers  his  point  suflkiently  established  1^  pfo* 
dudng  those  clauses,  iR^ch  he  enforces  by  saying  that  they  es« 
chide  the  right  of  the  nation  for  ever;  and  not  yet  content  with 
making  such  declarations,  repeated  over  and  orer  again,  he  liir^ 
ther  says,  ^  that  if  the  peo|rfe  of  £nghind  possessed  such  a  nffid 
before  the  revolution''  (which  he  acknowledges  to  have  been  the 
case,  not  only  in  Enghind,  but  throughout  Europe  at  an  early  pe- 
riod) •«  yet  that  the  EmgUsh  nation  did,  at  the  time  of  the  reT<^ 
tion  most  solemnly  renounce  and  abdicate  it,  for  themselves,  and 
for  ail  their  potterihf  for  erer." 

As  Mr*  Burke  occasionally  applies  the  poison  drawn  from  his 
horrid  principles  (if  it  b  not  a  profanation  to  call  them  by  the  name 
of  principles^  not  only  to  the  English  nation,  but  to  the  French  to* 
volution  and  the  national  assembly,  and  charges  that  august,  illtt« 
minated  and  Dluminating  body  of  men  with  the  epithet  of  neiir- 
per$f  I  shall,  soim  eermnoniet  place  another  system  of  principles 
in  opposition  to  his. 

The  English  parliament  of  16S8,  did  a  certain  thing,  which  for 
themselves  and  their  constituents,  they  had  a  right  to  do,  and 
which  appeared  right  should  be  done ;  but,  in  addition  to  this  right, 
which  they  possessed  by  delegation,  they  set  up  another  right  6y 
cufimpfkm,  that  of  binding  and  controlling  posterity  to  the  end  of 
time.  The  case,  therefore,  divides  itself  into  two  parts ;  the  ri^ 
which  diey  possessed  by  delegation,  and  the  right  which  they  set 
iqp  by  assumption.  The  first  is  admitted;  but  with  respect  to  the 
second,  I  reply : — 

There  never  did,  nor  nev«r  can  exist  a  parliament,  or  any  de* 
scription  of  men,  or  any  generation  of  men,  in  any  country,  pos-  > 
sessed  of  the  right  or  the  power  of  binding  or  controlling  poste- 
ri^  to  the  ^  end  of  time,''  or  of  commanding  for  ever  how  the 
world  shall  be  governed,  or  who  shall  govern  it;  and  therefore  ali 
such  clauses,  acts,  or  declarations,  by  ^iriuch  the  makers  of  them 
attempt  to  do  what  they  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to 
do,  nor  the  power  to  execute,  are  in  themselves  null  and  void 
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■Wiy4lf  Md  giMmtkm  iiHM^be  ••  (fevto  ai^fer  hsrif,  mi  oA^ 
eMfb«l^ttoag6»atodgeiiMtd0BriHikli|^ltoMdedit  TbeTabi* 
tfMf  pVMuinplioD  of  goveAitfig  beyond  tbcrgraTe,  m  ^  most 
ndiMlMv  and  hwolent  of  all  tjrantoies.  Man  has  no  property 
itf  nMli ;-  ileitfaer  tarn  anj^genolvtiod  a  property  in  Ihe  generations 
wUch  are  to  follow.  The  patHamedt' or  the  people  of  168B^  or  of 
Mtf  olber'  periodt  had  no  more  right*  to  dispose  of  the  people  of 
tfai^  ^l^ent  day*  or  to  Inndor  to  oon^l  theM  m  any  ifcape  what' 
eMKy  dMth  llM  ^jament  or  the  people  of  the  pl^sent  day  have  to 
dispose  of,  bind  or  conCrc^  ttK>se  who  areto  lif«  aii  bondred  or  a 
thottshoid  yitetf^  hence*  Every  genemtion  ia*  and  most  be  com- 
pIMent  to  aK  the  purposes  which  ife  occamons  r^oire.  It  is  the 
UVteglLand  ttotj  ^M  dead,-that  tir6  tb'  be  accommodated.  When 
iftkn  cehses  to  be,  hn  power  and  his  #ants  cease  with  hhn  ;  and 
UMkig  no  longer  any  participaliott  ifl  &e  conceiltt^of  ttis  worid,  her 
has  no  longer  any  aathority  in  directing  who  4iall  be  its  gover- 
ii0)r8;dr  hbwitsgovefnihient  shall  be  o^pgltf^stM,  <Mr  hew  adminis- 
teredL 

I  a!Kfi  liot  contending  for,  dor  a^riiinst,  aiiy  form  of  government^ 
oof  (br  Dordgainst  any  partjr,  here  or  dseWhert.  That  which  m 
whole  nation  chooses  to  do,  it  has  a  right  to  do«  ttr.  Burke  de^ 
ni^'s  it  Wh^i«  then  doer  the  right  eidst  T  I  am  contending  for  the 
ri^t  of  the  livings  and  against  their  being  willed  away,  and  con** 
trblleid  and  contracted  for,  by  the  mauuacript^asstuned  aathority  of 
the  dead;  and  Mr.  Burke  k  contending  (or  the  aikhMity  of  the  dead 
oveDr  the  rights  and  freedom  of  the  Hting.  There  was  a  time 
Wfien  kingis  disposed  of  their  croons  by  Will  upon  their  death4>ed6t 
and  consigned  the  people,  like  heists  of  the  field,  to  whatever 
successor  i&ef  appointed;  This  is  now  ^o  exploded  as  scarce* 
Iv  to  be  remembered,  and  so  monstrous  lis  hardly  to  be  believed : 
but'  t&e  parliamentary  claused  upon  which'Mr.  Burke  bt|Bds  hia 
political  church,  are  of  the  same  nature. 

l^he  laWtf  of  eveify  country  must  be  anafogons- to  some  com« 
m'on^  principle,  tn  England,  no  parent  liof  rhaster,  nor  idl  ^ 
aut^oiity  of  parliiun^nt;  omnipotent  all  it  biito  ciadled  itself,  can  bind 
of  c<mtn>l  the  personal  freed<^m  even  of  nxi  iofividnal  beyond  the 
age  ot  twenty-one  years :  on  what  gi*(/und  df  right  dien  could  the 
parliament'  of  1'68B,  or  any  other  parliament,  bind  dl  posterity 
for  evert 
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•  Those  who  have  quitted  the  worid,  and  those  who  are  not  aiw- 
lived  jet  in  it«  are  as  remote  frpm  each  other  as  the  utmost, 
stretch  of  mortal  imagination  can  conceive :  what  possible 
obligation  then  can  exist  between  them,  what  rule  or  principle  can 
be  laid  down,  that  two  nonentities,  the  one  out  of  existsgicoi  and 
the  other  not  in,  and  who  never  can  meet  in  this  world,  that  the 
one  should  control  the  other  to  the  end  of  time  t 

In  England,  it  is  said  ,that  money  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people  without  their  consent ;  but  who  authofiaedt 
and  who  could  authorize  the  parliament  of  1688  to  control  and 
take  away  the  freedom  of  posterity,  and  limit  and  confine  their 
right  of  acting  in  certain  cases  for  ever,  who  were  not  in  eijstepfle 
to  give  or  withhold  their  consent  t 

A  greater  absurdity  cannot  present  itself  to  the  understanding  of 
man,  than  what  Mr.  Burke  offers  to  his  readers.  He  tells  thess^ 
and  he  tells  the  world  to  come,  that  a  certain  body  of  men  wb* 
existed  a  hundred  years  ago,  made  a  law,  and  that  there  does  not 
DOW  exist  in  the  nation,  nor  never  will,  nor  never  can,  a  power 
to  alter  it — ^Under  how  many  subtleties,  or  absurdities,  has  the 
divine  right  to  govern  been  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  mankind : 
Mr.  Burke  has  discovered  a  new  one,  and  he  has  ^ortened  his 
journey  to  Rome,  by  appealing  to  the  power  of  this  in&Uible  paiw 
liament  of  former  days ;  and  he  produces  what  it  has  done  as  of 
liivine  authori^ ;  for  that  power  must  bo  certainly  more  than 
human,  which  no  human  power  to  the  end  .of  time  can  alter. 

But  Mr.  Burke  has  done  some  service,  not  to  his  cause,  but  to 
tiM  country^  by  bringing  those  clauses  into  public  view.  They 
serve  to  demonstrate  how  necessary  it  is  at  all  times  to  watch 
agiainst  the  attempted  encroachment  of  power,  and  to  prevent  its 
running  to  excess.  It  ia  somewhat  extraordinary  that  the  ofience  for 
which  James  11.  was  expelled,  that  of  setting  up  power  by  a»$v$np 
itofi,  should  be  re-acted  under  another  shape  and  form,  by  the  par- 
liament that  expelled  him.  It  shows  that  the  rights  of  man  were 
but  imperfectly  understood  at  die  revolution ;  for  certain  it  is  that 
the  ri^t  which  that  parliament  set  up  by  anumpHon  (for  by  dde* 
gation  it  had  not,  and  could  not  have  it,  because  none  cOtdd  give 
it)  over  the  persons  and  freedom  of  posterity  for  ever,  was  of  die 
name  tyrannic^,  unfounded  kind  which  James  attempted  to  set  up 
over  the  parliament  and  the  nation,  and  for  which  he  was  expelled. 

The  only  difiereace  is«  (for  is  principle  thejr  diier  not)  that  the 
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ese  wu  an  usoiper  over  tbs  Umgt  uid  dM  olber  uver  the  unb^mi ; 
mnd  M  the  one  has  no  better  authority  to  stand  upon  than  the  other, 
both  of  diem  must  be  equally  null  and  roid,  and  of  no  effect 

From  what  or  whence,  does  Mr.  Boriu  prore  die  right  of  any 
kwoan  power  to  bind  posterity  for  evert  He  has  produced  ha 
«lau§ee ;  but  he  must  produce  also  his  proofs  that  such  a  right  ez- 
istedt  anddiow  how  it  existed.  If  it  ever  ezistedt  it  must  now 
•xisi ;  for  whatever  appertaii^  to  the  nature  of  man,  cannot  be 
annihilated  by  man.  Itistbenatureof  .man  to  dtevand  he  wtl 
eeniinue  to  die  as  long  as  he  continues  to  be  bom.  But  Mr. 
BuriLe  has  set  up  a  sort  of  political  Adam,  in  whom  all  posterity 
are  bound  for  ever ;  he  roust  therefore  prove  that  his  Adam  pos* 
iMSsed  such  a  power  or  such  a  right 

The  weaker  any  cord  is,  the  less  it  will  bear  to  be  stretched,  and 
die  worse  is  the  policy  to  stretch  it,  unless  it  is  intended  to  break 
It  Had  a  person  contemplated  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Burke^s 
posttiens,  he  would  have  proceeded  as  Mr.  Burke  has  done.  He 
would  have  magnified  the  audiorities,  on  purpose  to  have  called  the 
nghi  of  them  into  question ;  and  the  instant  the  quesdon  of  right 
was  started,  the  authorities  must  have  been  given  up. 

It  requires  but  a  very  small  glance  of  thought  to  perceive,  that 
altfaoai^  laws  made  in  one  generation  oAen  continue  in  force 
dtfough  succeeding  generations,  yet  diey  c«ntki«e  to  derive  their 
Ibrce  from  the  consent  of  die  living.  A  law  not  repealed  coi»- 
dnues  in  force,  not.because  it  camnoi  be  repealed,  but  because  it  fir 
mot  repealed;  and  the  non-repealing  passes  for  consent 

But  Mr.  Burke's  clauses  have  not  eren  this  quahficatton  in 
dieir  favour.  They  become  null,  by  litlempting  to  become  inn 
mortal.  The  nature  of  them  predodea  consent  They  destroy 
die  right  which  diey  might  have,  by  gnmnding  it  on  a  i%ht  which 
they  cannot  have.  Immovtal  power  is  not  a  human  right,  and 
IhereforQcannot  be  a  rigM  of  parliament  The  parharaent  of  1688 
might  as  weU  have  passed  an  act  to  have  andioriaed  itself  to  live 
lor  ever,  as  to  make  their  authority  Mve  for  ever.  All,  therefore, 
that  can  be  said  of  them  is,  diat  they  are  a  fonnyily  of  words,  of 
as  much  import,  as  if  diose  who  used  them  had  addressed  a  con- 
gratulation to  themselves,  and,  m  dw  oriental  style  of  antiqiaty, 
had  said,  O !  parliament,  live  for  ever ! 

The  circumstances  of  the  worid  are  contiiiaally  dianging,  and 
'lb»  opinioRs  of  men  change  abo;  andaagovenMnentisfordie 
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Kving,  and  not  (or  Ae  detd,  it  b  die  Ufiag  oalf  imi  htm  107  ri|^ 
n  it.  That  wliidi  maj  be  thought  right  and  foimd  coat^enient  Ml 
one  age,  may  be  diotight  wrong  and  ibuod  incettTeaioBt  in  a»» 
other.    In  such  cases,  who  is  to  decide,  the  living,  or  die  dead  f 

As  almoat  one  hundred  pages  of  Mr.  Burke's  book  ave  eoipkif* 
ed  upon  these  clauses,  it  will  consequently  follow,  that  ifthechmaaa 
KhcmselTes,  so  fiu*  as  they  set  up  an  aMtmed,  utmnnd  dominiott 
over  posterity  for  ever,  are  unaudioritatiye,  and  in  their  nature  miH 
and  void,  that  ^1  his  Toluminous  inferences  and  declamalten  dfWMi 
tberefrom,  or  founded  thereon,  aro  null  and  void  also :  and  on  tkia 
ground  I  rest  the  matter. 

We  now  come  more  particularly  to  the  afiain  of  Franca.  Mr. 
Burke's  book  has  the  appearance  of  being  written  as  OMtroelMHi 
to  the  French  nation  ;  but  if  I  may  permit  myself  the  use  of  an  ei^ 
travagant  metaphor,  suited  to  the  extravagance  of  the  case,  it  is 
darkness  attempting  to  illuminate  light 

While  I  am  writing  this,  there  u  aocidentally  before  me  M«n 
proposals  for  a  declaration  of  rights  by  the  marquis  de  laFayeHs 
(1  ask  his  pardon  for  using  his  former  address,  uid  do  iionlyier 
distinction's  sake)  to  the  national  assembly  on  the  11th  of  July 
1789,  three  days  before  the  taking  of  the  Bastile ;  and  Icannot 
hut  be  struck  how  opposite  the  sources  are  from  which  thai  ga»» 
tleman  mad  ll&.Borice  draw  their  principles.  Instead  of  refamu^ 
to  musty  records  and  mouldy  parchments,  to  prove  that  die  ri^Hs 
of  the  living  are  lost,  **  renennced  and  abdicated  for  ever"  by  those 
who  are  now  no  more,  as  Mr*  Burke  has  done,  M.  de  la  Fayeltn 
applies  tothe  Kfing  world,  and emphaticaUy  says,  **  Call  to  mind 
the  sentimeBts  which  nature  has  engraved  in  the  heart  of  every 
catisen,  and  whidi  take  a  new  force  when  they  are  solemn^  re* 
cognised  by  all : — for  a  nation  to  love  liberty,  it  is  sufficient  that 
she  knowa  it;  and  to  be  free,  it  is  sufficient  diat  she  wiUs  it"  How 
dry,  bforren  and  obscure,  is  the  source  from  which  Mr.  Buiko  W- 
hours  ;  and  how  ineffectual,  thoo^  embellished  with  flowei%  is 
til  hia  declamation  and  his  argument,  compared  widi  these  clear, 
concise  and  souUanimating  sentiments :  few  and  short  as  they 
are,  diey  lead  on  to  a  vast  field  of  generous  and  manly  dunking, 
and  do  not  finish,  like  Mr.  Burke'a  periods,  widi  music  in  the  ear 
and  nothing  in  the  heart 

As  I  have  introdoeed  die  mention  of  M.  de  la  Fayette,  I  will 
take  dm  Wbm^tt  wklmt^Am^oitdat^tttfmtii^Y^ 
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4mm  to  tlie  congreM  of  America  in  1789,  tod  which  occurred 
fteifa  to  1117  mind  when  I  saw  Mr.  Barked  Pondering  attack  on 
the  Frendi  revolution. — ^M.  de  la  Fayette  went  to  America  at  an 
^arly  peiiod  of  the  war,  and  continued  a  yohmteer  in  her  senrtce 
to  tibe  end.  His  conduct  through  the  whole  of  that  enterprise  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  tint  b  tobe  found  in  the  history  ofa 
jroung  man,  scarcely  then  twenty  years  of  age.  Situated  in  a 
country  that  was  like  the  lap  of  sensual  pleasure,  and  wi^  the  ^ 
means  of  enjo3ring  it,  how  few  are  there  to  be  found  diat  would 
egfichange  such  a  scene  for  the  woods  and  wilderness  of  America, 
and  pass  the  flowery  years  of  youth  in  unprofiti^le  danger  and 
hardship !  But  such  is  the  fact  When  the  war  ended,  and  he 
was  on  the  point  of'taking  his  final  departure,  he  presented  him* 
wtA£  to  congress,  and  contemplating,  in  his  afiecttonate  farewell, 
ibe-  revolution  he  had  seen,  expressed  himself  in  tiiese  words : 
**'Maif  thU  great  monument  rai$ed  to  lAbetiyt  serre  <u  a  letion  to 
IXm  oppre9$or,  and  an  example  to  the  oppre$9edP*  When  this  ad* 
droM  came  to  the  hands  of  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  then  in  France, 
be  applied  to  count  Yergennes  to  have  it  inserted  in  the  French 
gazette,  but  never  could  obtain  his  consent  The  fact  was,  diat 
count  Yergennes  was  an  aristocratical  despot,  at  home,  and  dread- 
ed the  example  of  the  American  revolution  in  France,  as  ccrtam 
other  persons  now  dread  the  example  of  the  French  revolution  in 
England  ;  and  Mr.  Burke's  tribute  of  fear  (for  in  iMa  h^  it 
must  be  considered)  runs  parallel  with  count  Yergennes'  refusal; 
But  to  return  more  particularly  to  his  work. 

**  We  have  seen  (says  Mr.  Burke)  the  French  rri>el  against  a 
mild  and  lawful  monarch,  with  more  fury,  outrage  and  insult,  than 
any  people  has  been  known  to  raise  against  the  most  illegal  usur* 
per,  or  the  most  sanguinary  tyrant" — This  is  one  among  a  thou- 
sand other  instances,  in  which  Mr.  Burke  shows  that  he  is  ignorant 
of  die  springs  and  principles  of  the  French  revolution 

It  was  not  against  Louis  XYL  but  against  the  despotic  princi- 
ple of  the  government,  that  the  nation  revolted.  These  principles 
had  not  their  origin  in  him,  but  in  the  original  establishment,  msny 
centuries  back  ;  and  they  were  become  too  deeply  rooted  to  be 
removed,  and  the  Augean  stable  of  parasites  and  plunderers  too 
abominably  filthy  to  be  cleansed,  by  any  tlung  short  of  compl^« 
«(*d  universal  revokition* 
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Wheii  k  becomes  necessary  to  do  a  things  Ae  whole  heart  j 
should  Join  in  the  measurey  or  it  s^uld  not  be  attempted.  That 
crisis  was  then  arrived,  and  there  remained  no  choice  but  to  act 
with  determined  vigor,  or  not  to  act  at  all.  The  king  was  known 
to  be  the  friend  of  the  nation,  and  this  circumstance  was  favorable 
to  the  enterprise.  Perhaps  no  man  bred  up  in  the  style  of  an 
dMolute  king,  ever  possessed  a  heart  so  little  disposed  to  the 
exercise  of  that  species  of  power  as  the  present  king  of  France. 
But  the  principles  of  the  government  itself  still  remained  the 
same.  The  monarch  and  monarchy  were  distinct  and  separate 
things ;  and  it  was  against  the  established  despotism  of  the  latter, 
mod  not  against  the  person  or  principles  of  the  former,  tiiat  the 
revolt  commenced,  and  the  revolution  has  been  carried  on. 

Mr.  Burke  does  not  attend  to  this  distinction  between  men 

t 

and  princ^iles,  and  therefore  he  does  not  see  that  a  revolt  may 
take  place  against  the  despotism  of  the  latter,  while  there  lies  no 
diarge  of  despotism  against  the  former. 

The  natural  moderation  of  Louis  XYI.  contributed  nothing 
to  alter  the  hereditary  despotism  of  the  monarchy.  All  die 
t3rrannies  of  former  reigns,  acted  under  that  hereditary  despotism, 
were  still  liable  to  be  revived  in  the  hands  of  a  successor.  It  was 
not  the  respite  of  a  reign  that  would  satisfy  France,  enlightened 
as  jshe  was  then  become.  A  casual  discontinuance  of  the  practice 
of  despotism,  is  not  a  discontinuance  of  its  principles;  the 
(brroer  depends  on  the  virtue  of  the  individual  who  is  in  imme- 
diate possession  of  the  power ;  the  latter,  on  the  virtue  and  for- 
titude of  the  nation.  In  the  case  of  Charles  I.  and  James  II.  of 
England,  the  revolt  was  against  the  personal  despotism  o£  &e 
men ;  whereas  in  France,  it  was  against  the  hereditary  despotism  i/^ 
€if  the  established  government.  But  men  who  can  consign  over 
the  rights  of  posterity  for  ever  on  the  authority  of  a  mouldy 
parchment,  like  Mr.  Burke,  are  not  quidified  to  judge  of  this 
reyohition.  It  takes  in  a  ^eM  too  vast  for  their  views  to  explore, 
and  proceeds  with  a  mightiness  of  reason  diey  cannot  keep  pace 

But  diere  are  many  points  of  view  in  which  this  revolution  may 
be  conndered.     When  despotism  has  established  itself  for  ages 
in  a  country,  as  m  France,  it  is  not  in  the  person  of  the  king  only 
ibat  k  resides.     It  has  the  appearance  of  being  so  in  show,  and  , 
ia  nominal  authority ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  practice,  and  in  fact,    tt 
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has  its  standard  every  where.  £yery  office  and  department  baa 
its  despotism,  founded  upon  custom  and  usage.  Every  pli^  has 
its  Bastile«  and  every  Bastile  its  despot  The  original  hereditary 
despotism  resident  in  the  person  of  the  king,  divides  and  sub-divides 
itself  into  a  thousand  shapes  and  forms,  till  at  last  the  whole  of  it  is 
acted  by  deputation. — This  was  the  case  in  France ;  and  agamst 
this  species  of  despotism,  proceeding  on  through  an  endless 
labyrinth  of  office  till  the  source  of  it  is  scarcely  perceptible,  there 
is  no  mode  of  redress.  It  strengthens  itself  by  assuming  the 
appearance  of  duty,  and  tjrrannizes  under  the  pretence  of  obey* 
ing. 

When  a  man  reflects  on  the  condition  which  France  was  ia 
from  the  nature  of  her  government,  he  will  see  other  causes  for 
revolt  than  those  which  immediately  connect  themselves,  with  the 
person  or  character  of  Louis  XYI. — There  were,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  a  thousand  despotisms  to  be  reformed  in  France, 
which  had  grown  up  under  the  hereditary  despotism  of  the  moo* 
archy,  and  become  so  rooted  as  to  be  in  a  great  measure  indepen- 
dent of  it  Between  the  monarchy,  the  parliament,  and  the 
church,  there  was  a  rivcdJUp  of  despotbm :  besitlKss  the  feudal 
despotism  operating  locally,  and  the  ministerial  despotism  q>era- 
ting  eveiy  where.  But  Mr.  Burke,  by  considering  the  king  aa 
the  only  possible  object  of  a  revolt,  speaks  as  if  France  was  a 
village,  in  which  eveiy  thing  that  passed  must  be  known  to  its 
commanding  officer,  and  no  oppression  could  be  acted  but  what 
he  could  immediately  control.  Mr.  Burke  might  have  been  in  the 
Bastile  his  whole  life,  as  well  under  Louis  XYI.  as  Louis  XIY.  and 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  have  known  that  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Burke  existed.  The  despotic  principles  of  the  government  were 
the  same  ip  both  reigns,  though  the  dispositions  of  the  men  were  as 
remote  as  tyranny  and  benevolence. 

What  jyir.  Burke  considers  as  a  reproaeb  to  the  French  revo- 
lution, that  of  bringing  it  forward,  under  a  reign  more  mild  than 
the  preceding  ones,  is  one  of  its  highest  honors.  The  revolutions 
that  have  taken  place  in  other  European  countries,  have  been 
excited  by  personal  hatred.  The  rage  was  against  the  man,  and 
he  became  the  victim. — But,  in  the  instance  of  France,  we  see 
a  revolution  generated  in  the  rational  contemplation  of  the  ri^ita 
of  man,  and  dbtinguishing  from  the  beginning  between  persons 
and  principles. 
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But  Mr.  Buriie  appears  to  have  no  idea  of  pniiciplefl«  when  he 
is  contefnplatiiig  goTeroments.  **  Ten  years  ago,"  sa^rs  he,  ^  I 
«MMild  nave  felicitated  France  on  her  having  a  government,  without 
inquiring  what  the  nature  of  that  government  was  or  how  it  was 
administered."  Is  this  the  language  of  a  mtional  man  1  la  it  the* 
language  of  a  heart  feeling  as  it  ought  to  feel  for  the  rights  and 
happiness  of  the  human  race  \  On  this  ground,  Mr.  Burke  must 
eompliment  every  government  iif  the  world,  while  the  victims  who 
suffer  under  them,  whether  sold  into  slavery  or  tortured  out  of 
existence,  are  wholly  forgotten.  It  is  power,  and  not  princtplefl* 
that  Mr.  Burke  venerates ;  and  under  this  abominable  depravity, 
he  is  disqualified  to  judge  between  them.  Thus  much  for  his 
<^>tnion  as  to  the  occasion  of  the  French  revolution.  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  other  considerations. 

I  know  a  place  in  America  called  Point-no-Point ;  because  as 
you  proceed  along  the  shore,  gay  and  flowery  as  Mr.  Burke's 
language,  it  continually  recedes,  and  presents  itself  at  a  distance 
a*head  ;  and  when  you  have  got  as  far  aa  you  can  go,  there  is  -fio 
point  at  all.  Just  thus  is  it  with  Mr.  Burke's  three  hundred  and 
flfty-six  pages.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  reply  to  him.  But  as  the 
points  that  he  wishes  to  establish  may  be  inferred  from  what  he 
abuses,  it  is  in  his  paradoxes  that  we  must  look  for  his  argu- 
ments. 

As  to  the  tragic  paintings  by  whidi  Mr.  Burke  has  outraged  his 
own  imc^ination,  and  seeks  to  work  upon  that  of  his  readers,  they 
are  very  well  calculated  for  theatrical  representation,  where  facta 
are  manufactured  for  the  sake  of  show,  and  accommodated  to  pro 
'  duce,  through  the  weakness  of  sympathy,  a  weeping  effect.  But 
Mr.  Burke  should  recollect  that  he  is  writing  history,  and  not 
play# ;  and  diat  his  readers  will  expect  truth,  and  not  the  spouting 
rant  of  high-toned  declamation. 

'  When  we  see  a  man  dramatically  lamenting  in  a  publication  in- 
tesnded  to  be  believed,  that  <*  Tht  age  of  chivalry  is  gone  f^  that 
•*  the  glory  of  Ewrope  is  extinguished  forever  /"  that  "  ihe  tin- 
bottght  grace  of  ^  life  (if  any  one  knows  what  it  is,)  the  dheap  rfc- 
fenee  of  nations,  ihe  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise 
i$  gone  P*  And  all  this  because  the  Quixotic  age  of  chivalric  non- 
aense  is  gone,  what  opmion  can  we  form  of  his  judgment,  or  what 
regard  can  we  pay  to  his  facts  }  In  the  rhapsody  of  his  imagina- 
tiont  he  has  discovered  a  world  of  windmills,  and  his  sorrows  are^ 
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ifail  there  are  no  Quixotes  fo  Mtack  them.  BatifAeage  ofari** 
locracy,  like  tiiat  of  chivaliy,  should  fal]«  and  they  had  originaUj 
some  conaexiony  Mr.  Burke,  the  trumpeter  of  the  ordery  roaj 
continue  his  parody  to  the  end,  and  finish  with  exclaiming— 
'  Othello^ s  occupation's  gone  /" 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Burke's  horrid  paintings,  when  the  French 
revolution  is  compared  with  that  of  other  countries,  theastonish- 
ment  will  be,  that  it  is  marked  with  so  few  sacrifices ;  but  this 
astonishment  will  cease  when  we  reflect  that  it  wasprtnc^Zet,  and 
notper^ofu,  that  were  the  meditated  objects  of  destruction.  Tha 
mind  of  the  nation  was  acted  upon  by  a  hifi^r  stimuhis  than  what 
the  consideration  of  persons  could  inspire,  and  sought  a  higher 
conquest  than  could  be  produced  by  the  downfall  of  an  enemy.— « 
Among  the  few  who  fell,  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  that  wera 
intentionally  singled  out.  They  all  of  them  had  their  fate  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment,  and  were  not  pmrsued  with  that  loogt 
cold-blooded,  unabated  revenge  wtiich  pursued  the  unfortunala 
Scotch,  In  the  afiair  of  1745. 

Through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Burke's  book  I  do  pot  obserro  thai 
die  Bastile  is  mentioned  more  than  once,  and  that  with  a  kind  of 
implication  as  if  he  was  sorry  it  is  pulled  down,  and  wished  it  was 
built  up  again.  ''  We  have  rebuilt  Newgate  (sa3rs  he)  and  tenanted 
the  mansion ;  and  we  have  prisons  almost  as  strong  as  the  Bastiltt 
for  those  who  dare  to  libel  the  queen  of  France."*  As  to  what  a 
madman,  like  the  person  called  Lord  George  Gordon,  mi^t  aay« 
and  to  whom  Newgate  is  rather  a  bedlam  than  a  prison,  it  is  ua* 
worthy  a  rational  consideration.  It  was  a  madman  that  libelled— 
and  that  is  sufficient  apology,  and  it  afforded  an  opportunify  for 
confining  him,  which  was  the  thing  wished  for :  but  certain  it  is 
that  Mr.  Burke,  who  does  not  call  himself  a  madman,  whatever  ^ 
other  people  may  do,  has  libelled,  in  the  most  unprovoked  manner, 
and  in  the  grossest  style  of  the  most  vul^  abuse,  the  whole  re- 
presentative authority  of  France ;  and  yet  Mr.  Burke  takes  his 

*  Since  writing  tho  above,  two  other  places  occur  In  Mr.  Burke's  pamphlet 
in  which  the  name  of  Bastile  is  mentioned  but  in  the  same  manner,  in  the 
one,  he  introduces  it  in  a  sort  of  obscure  question,  and  asks — "  Will  any  min- 
isters who  now  serve  such  a  king  with  but  a  decent  appearance  of  respect, 
cordially  obey  the  orders  of  those  whom  but  the  other  day,  in  his  name,  they 
had  committed  to  the  Bastile  7**  in  the  other  the  taking  it  is  mentioned  ar 
implying  criminality  in  the  French  guards  who  assisted  m  demolishing  it.— 
**  They  have  not,"  sap  he,  "  fiwrgot  flie  taking  the  king's  castles  at  Paris.'* 
*hi8  is  Mr.  Burke,  who  pretends  to  write  on  constitutioiiid  fireedom. 
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seKtnitheBfituiilKnweofeoimoiii! — From  kbfideoee  tad  hii 
grief,  his  tileiiee  on  aomepointA  and  hui  ezcoas  on  ottera,  it  it 
difficult  not  to  beHevo  tfant  Mr.  Burke  ie  sony,  extremely  sony, 
ibaX  erbitraty  power,  tlie  power  of  ^  pope  end  die  Battile,  ere 
puUed  down. 

Not  one  ghnce  of  eonpuieion,  not  one  conunieerating  reflec- 
tton,  that  I  con  find  tivoiq|bout  his  book,  haa  he  bestowed  cm  diose 
that  lingered  out  the  most  wretched  of  hves,  a  life  without  hope, 
in  the  most  miserable  of  prisons.  It  is  painful  to  behold  a  man 
employing  his  talents  to  corrupt  himself.  Nature  has  beeu  kinder 
to  Mr.  Burke  than  he  has  to  her.  He  is  not  affected  by  the  reali- 
ty of  distress  touching  upon  his  heart,  but  by  the  showy  resem 
bkmce  of  it  striking  his  imagination.  He  pities  the  phmiage,  but 
forgets  the  djing  bird.  Accustomed  to  kiss  tho  aristocratical 
hand  that  hath  purioined  Um  from  hims^he  degenerates  into  a 
composition  of  art,  and  the  genuine  soul  of  nature  forsakes  him. 
His  hero  or  his  heroine  must  be  a  tragedy-victim,  expiring  in  show, 
and  not  the  real  prisoner  of  misery,  diding  into  death  in  the 
silence  of  a  dungeon* 

As  Mr.  Burke  has  passed  oTcr  the  whole  transaction  of  die 
Bastile  (and  his  silence  is  nodung  in  his  fttvour)  and  has  enter- 
tained  his  readers  with  reflections  on  supposed  facts,  distorted  into 
real  falsehoods,  I  will  give,  since  he  has  not,  some  account  of  the 
circumstances  which  preceded  that  transaction.  They  will  serve 
to  show  that  less  mischief  could  scarce  have  accompanied  such  an 
event,  when  considered  with  the  treadierous  and  hostile  aggrava- 
tions of  the  enemies  of  the  revolution. 

The  mind  can  hardly  picture  to  itself  a  more  tremendous  scene 
than  what  the  city  of  Paris  exhibited  at  the  time  of  taking  the  Bas- 
tile, and  for  two  days  before  and  after,  nor  conceive  the  possibility 
of  its  quieting  so  soon.  A|,  a  distance,  thiii  transaction  has  ap- 
peared only  as  an  act  of  heroism  standing  on  itself :  and  the  close 
political  connexion  it  had  with  die  revolution  is  lost  in  the  brillian- 
cy of  the  achievement  But  we  are  to  consider  it  as  the  strength 
of  the  parties,  brought  man  to  man,  and  contending  for  the  issue. 
The  Bastile  was  to  be  either  the  prize  or  the  prison  of  the  assail-. 
ants.  The  downfall  of  it  included  the  idea  of  the  downfall  of  des- 
potism ;  and  dus  compounded  image  was  become  as  figuratively 
united,  as  Bunyan^s  Doubting  Castle  and  giant  Despair* 

TOL.  If  8         ' 
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Tte  nHJond  liimiiMy  bcfow  — d  at  tiis  titti  of  tddng  Urn 
BaBtile»  was  mttnif  at  YaraaiileBT  tanehia  nalaa  dialant  from  Tms* 
AlKHit  a  weak  beA»re  te  lisng  offlie  PatiaiaBa  aiid  tlm 
Bastfle,  It  waa  dtocoyered  that  a  ytot  wm  fiiinaag^  at  the  head  of 
which  waa  die  oomt  d*  Artoia,  the  king's  jooiigeat  hrotfiery  for  de« 
mofiahing the  Batkmal  aaaetoUy,  iiiiiiing;  ita  menbefaf  and  thereby 
crushinfy  by  a  ^aupd^mmkh  all  bopeaaai  pto^»eeta  of  fofmiog  a 
freegOTemment.  FortheaakaeflanMipity^aa  well  as  of  free- 
doiBy  itia  well  this  plan  did  not  aocceed*  Szamplea  are  not  want- 
ing to  show  how  dieadfuUy  nadietive  and  cruel  are  all  old  govera- 
menta,  when  they  are  aoooeaafiil  agplnat  what  they  call  a  revolt 

Thia  plan  must  have  been  aome  time  in  contemplation ;  be- 
canae,  in  cnrder  to  carry  it  into  execution«  it  waa  necaaaary  to  col- 
lect a  large  military  foice  round  Paria,  and  to  cut  off  the 
communicalion  between  that  city  and  the  national  a^embly 
at  Yersailles*  The  troops  dasiined  for  thia  service  were  chiefly 
the  foreign  troops  in  the  pay  of  France,  and  who,  for  thia 
particular  purpose,  were  drawn  from  ib»  distant  provinces  where 
they  were  then  stationed.  When  they  were  collected,  to  the 
unount  of  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  thousand,  it  was 
judged  time  to  put  the  plait  in  execution*  The.  ministry  who 
were  then  in  office,  and  who  were  fnendly  to  the  revolution* 
were  instantly  dismissed,  and  a  new  ministry  formed  of  those  who 
had  concerted  the  project : — among  whom  was  count  de  Broglio* 
and  to  his  share  was  given  the  command  of  those  troops.  The 
character  of  this  man,  as  described  to  me  m  a  letter  which  I  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Burfce  bef(H«  he  began  to  write  his  book,  and 
from  an  authority  which  Mr.  Burke  well  knows  was  good,  waa 
that  of  **  a  high-flying  aristocrat^  cool,  and  capable  of  every  mis- 
chief." 

While  these  mattera  were  agitating,  die  national  assembly  stood 
in  the  most  perilous  and  critical  situation  that  a  body  of  men  can 
be  supposed  to  act  in.  They  were  the  devoted  victims,  and  they 
knew  it  They  had  the  hearts  and  wishes  of  their  country  on  thoir 
side,  but  military  anfliority  they  had  none*  The  guards  of  Brog- 
lio  surrounded  the  hall  where  the  assembly  sat,  ready,  at  the  word 
of  command,  to  aeize  their  peraons,  as  had  been  done  the  year 
before  to  die  parliament  in  Paris.  Had  die  national  assembly  de- 
serted their  trust,  or  bad  they  exhibited  signs  of  weakness  or  fear, 
dieir  enemies  had  been  encouraged,  and  the  country  depressed. 
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Tfhea  the  sitiialbtt  tii07  stood  kit  the  <MHite  dMy  wem  0^^ 
and  tiie  crira  thea  loeid^r  to  bmol  whieh  ehoyld  dotflnnii&e  their 
personal  andjioKticd  filler  and  that  of  their  ooua^t  aod  probah^ 
of  Europe,  ve  taken  ioto  one  vieWfaoDe  bat  a  heart  caHous  with 
prejudice,  or  corrupted  h]r  dependanoe,  can  avoid  intotoating  itaolf 
in  their  aoccess. 

ThearchbiahopoTYMBaewasatlihiatiiDepioaideBtQf  theaa- 
tional  assembly ;  a  peraoit  loo  old  to  ttodergo  the  scene  thai  a  feir 
days,  or  a  few  hours,  might  bring  fortk  A  a^an  of  mone  acting 
and  bolder  fortitude,  was  neceaaaiy ;  and  the  national  aaaembly 
chose  (under  thd  Ibm  of  face-presideBt,  for  the  presidency  atSl 
rested  in  the  archbishop)  IL  do  la  Fayette ;  and  diia  is  Ae  only 
instance  of  a  nce^prosideot  being  choaea.  It  was  at  the  roomeot 
this  storm  was  pendiag,  July  11,  that  a  declaration  of  ri|^  wap 
brou^  forward  by  M*  do  la  Fayette,  and  is  the  same  which  is 
alluded  to  in  page  61.  It  was  hastily  drawn  op,  aad  makes  on^.p 
part  of  a  more  extensire  dedawrtioa  of  fighta,  agreed  open  and 
adopted  afterwards  by  the  narioaal  assembly*  The  particular  rea- 
son for  bringing  it  forward  at  this  aftosaeat  (M .  de  la  Fajrette  fasf 
since  informed  me)  was,  that  if  Aie  national  assembly  shonU  Ml 
in  the  threatened  destruction  that  then  sorroimded  it,  some  traof 
of  its  principles  might  harea  chance  of  sunaving  the  wreck. 

Every  thing  was  now  drawii^  to  a  crisis.  The  event  waf 
freedom  or  slavery.  On  one  side  an  army  of  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand men ;  on  the  other  an  nnarmed  body  of  citiaeas,  for  the 
citizens  of  Paris  on  whom  the  national  assembly  must  then  imme- 
diately depend,  were  as  anauned  and  uHdiscipUned  as  ths  citizens 
of  London  are  now.  The  French  guards  had  given  strong  symp- 
toms of  their  being  attached  to  the  national  cause  ;  but  their  i 
bers  were  small,  not  a  teath  part  of  the  force  which  Broglio  i 
manded,  and  their  officers  wore  in  the  interest  of  Broglio. 

Matters  being  now  ripe  for  execution,  die  new  mmistiy  made 
their  appearance  in  office.  The  reader  will  carry  in  his  mind,  that 
the  Bastile  was  taken  the  14&  of  July :  the  point  of  time  I  am 
now  speaking  to,  is  the  12th.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  change 
of  the  ministry  reached  Psuris  in  the  afternoon,  all  the  play-houses 
and  places  of  entertainment,  shops  and  housesi  were  shut  up 
The  change  of  mmistry  was  considered  as  the  prelude  (rf*  hostili- 
ues,  and  the  opinioa  was  ri^y  fimnded. 
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The  foreign  troops  began  to  ftdvuioe  towards  the  ci^.  The 
prince  de  Lambesc,  who  commanded  a  body  of  German  cardrj, 
approached  by  the  palace  of  Louia  XT.  which  connecta  itself  witfi 
some  of  the  streets.  In  his  march  he  insulted  and  stmck  an  old 
man  with  his  sword.  The  French  are  remarkable  for  their  re- 
spect to  old  age,  and  the  insolence  with  which  it  appeared  to  be 
done,  uniting  with  the  general  fermentation  they  wwe  in,  produced 
a  powerful  effect,  and  a  ciy  of  la  arwu  I  ioarm$l  spread  itself  in 
a  moment  orer  the  whole  city. 

Arms  they  had  none,  nor  scarcely  any  who  knew  tiie  use  of 
ihem  ;  but  desperate  resolution,  iR^en  erery  hope  is  at  stake, 
supplies,  for  a  while,  the  want  of  arms.  Near  where  the  prince 
de  Lambesc  was  drawn  up,  were  hffge  p3es  of  stones  collected 
for  buikling  the  new  bridge,  and  with  diese  the  people  attacked 
the  cavalry.  A  party  of  the  French  guards,  upon  hearing  the 
firing,  rushed  from  their  quarters  and  joined  the  people ;  and  night 
coming  on,  die  cavalry  retreated. 

The  streets  of  Paris,  being  narrow,  are  faroorsble  for  defence ; 
and  the  loftiness  of  the  houses,  consisting  of  many  stories,  from 
which  great  annoyance  might  be  given,  secured  them  against 
nocturnal  enterprises ;  and  the  night  was  spent  in  providing  them- 
selves with  every  sort  of  vreapon  they  could  make  or  procure : 
guns,  swords,  blacksmith's  hammers,  carpenters'  axes,  iron  crows, 
pikes,  halberds,  pitdiforks,  spits,  clubs,  &c. 

The  incredible  numbers  widi  which  they  assembled  the  next 
morning,  and  the  still  more  incredible  resolution  they  exhibited 
embarrassed  and  astonished  their  enemies.  Little  did  the  new 
ministry  expect  such  a  salute.  Accustomed  to  slavery  themselves, 
they  had  no  idea  that  liberty  was  capable  of  such  inspiration,  or 
diat  a  body  of  unarmed  citizens  would  dare  to  face  the  military 
force  of  thirty  thousand  men.  Every  moment  of  ^is  day  was 
employed  in  collecting  arms,  concerting  plans,  and  arranging 
themselves  in  the  best  order  which  such  an  instantaneous  move- 
ment could  afibfd.  Broglio  continued  lying  round  the  city,  but 
made  no  further  advances  ttaa  day,  and  the  succeeding  night 
passed  with  as  much  tranquillity  as  such  a  scene  could  possibly^ 
produce. 

But  the  defence  only  was  not  the  object  of  the  citizens.  They 
had  a  cause  at  stake,  on  whtch  depended  their  freedom  or  their 
slaveijr.    They  eveiy  moment  expected  an  attack,  or  to  hear  of 
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one  made  on  die  nifttioiml  assemblj ;  nmd  in  s»di  a  sltoatloii*  tti« 
mofll  prwnptiBeaflures  are  Bomeliroee  the  beat  The  objeet  that 
BOW  pfeaentod  ka^,  waa  the  Baatile ;  and  die  edai  of  canymg 
aoch  a  fovtreaa  in  the  fiu^  of  mdi  an  anny,  coold  not  fai}  to  strike 
terror  into  the  new  nmuatryy  who  had  aearcely  yet  had  time  to 
meetc  By  aome  intercepted  correapondence  this  morning,  it  waa 
diacofeved  that  the  nuiyor  of  Pane,  li.  de  Fleaaelea,  who  ap- 
peared to  he  in  their  itrtereat,  waa  betraying  them  ;  and  from  thia 
discovery  there  remained  no  doubt  that  Bro^^  would  remforce  the 
Baatile  the  ensuing  ereoing.  It  was  dMrefore  necessary  to  at« 
tack  it  that  day;  but  beforer  this  could  be  done,  it  was  first  neces- 
sary to  procmre  a  bettw  npplj  of  anna  dian  they  were  then  pos- 
aeaaed  of* 

There  was,  adjoining  to  the  city,  a  large  magaanne  of  arms  de* 
posited  at  the  ho^iital  of  the  invalids,  which  the  citizens  summoned 
to  sufreader ;  and  as  the  place  was  not  defensibiet  nor  attempted 
nmdi  defence,  they  soon  succeeded*  Thus  supphed,  diey  msffdi- 
•d  to  attack  die  Baatile;  a  vast  mixed  mukitude  of  all  ages  and  of 
ttll  degveea,  and  armed  mUk  ail  aorta  of  weapons.  Xmagination 
would  fittl  of  describing  to  its^the  appeomace  of  su<^  a  proces- 
eion,  and  <^the  aniiety  for  the  eveata  whidi  a  few  hours  or  a  few 
aainutea  mi|^  prodoce.  T¥hat  plans  the  ministry  was  forming, 
w«ro  as  uaknown  to  die  people  within  the  city,  as  what  the  oitizens 
were  doing  was  unknown  to  Hum ;  and  what  movements  Breglio 
UM§^  mak^  for  the  support  or  relief  of  the  place,  were  to  the 
cidzois  equally  unknown.     All  was  mystery  and  haoard. 

That  the  Baatile  was  attacked  with  an  endiusiasm  of  heroism, 
such  only  as  the  hi^^iest  animation  of  Uberiyoodd  inspire,  and 
carried  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  is  an  event  which  the  world  is 
fiiUy  possessed  of.  I  am  not  undertaldag  a  detail  of  the  attack, 
bat  bringing  into  view  the  conspiracy  afainst  the  nadon  which 
provoked  it,  and  which  fell  with  the  Baatile*  The  prison  to  which 
the  new  ministry  were  doonung  the  national  as8eiid>lyv  in  addition 
to  its  bemg  the  hi|^  altar  and  castle  of  despotism,  became  the 
proper  object  to  begin  widi.  This  entorprize  broke  up  die  new 
ministry,  who  began  now  to  fiy  from  the  ruin  they  had  jN-epared 
tor  others.  The  troops  of  Bro^o  dispersed,  and  himself  fled 
sJeo. 

Mr.  Burke  has  spoken  a  great  deal  about  plots,  but  he  has  never 
apoken  of  this  plot  agaia^  the  national  aaaemUy  and  the 
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Kbestiei  ^  the  nation;  and  that  he  might  nolyhe  haa  pipifti 
Over  all  the  eircmnataneea  that  night  throw  it  in  hia  way^  Tho 
ezilea  who  have  ied  from  Fvancei  whoae  caiiae  he  ao  amch  i»- 
tereats  himsdf  in,  and  from  whom  he  haa  had  hia  leaaon»  8ed  ia 
conaeqnence  of  tibe  miaeairiage  of  iUm  pbt  No  plot  waa 
formed  againat  them :  it  waa  thej  ii^  weie  plotting  againat 
otera;  and  those  wbi^  fellt  met»  not  m^oatlyt  the  pimithmenl  they 
were  preparing  to  execute.  But  will  MrwBuifceaay  that  if  thia|^ 
eontrbed  with  ^  aiihtleij  of  ati  amb«acade«  had  anceeodod,  the 
auceessfiil  party  would  have  reaticained  tear  wrath  aaaoonl  Iiot 
tiie  hiatory  of  all  old  goreiMnaati  anawer  the  ipieatioo. 

Whom  haa  the  national  aaaoaohly  hroog^  to  An  acaibUt 
None.  They  were  themadveathe  devoted  victims  of  dna  plot* 
and  they  have  not  retaHalad ;  why  tt^n  are  they  ohargad  with  ro- 
veiq^  they  have  not  acted  ?  In  the  tremeadoiia  hreahing  forth  of 
i  whole  people,  in  wUdi  all  dagrooa»  tempera  and  charactera  are 
confoonded,  and  delivering  thflmaelvea  by  a  mirade  of  eixeilioav 
from  tiie  destruction  medilBted  againat  thea^  ia  it  tobaaspectod 
that  nothhig  will  happen  T  When  OMn  are  aoto  with  tho  aeaae  of 
oppresaions,  and  meoaeod  with  the  proapect  of  new  onea>  ia  Ihm 
calmnesa  of  philoaopliy,  or  tha  paby  of  inaenaifaili^  to  he  lookad 
fbr  t  filr.  Burke  exclaima  against  outrage,  yet  the  greataat  ia  thai 
which  he  haa  committed*  Hia  hook  ia  a  vnlnrrtrraf  mihngai  not 
apologized  (or  by  the  impulaeof  a  moment,  but  dieriihed  throng 
a  space  often  mon&s;  yet  BIr.  Burke  had  no  provocaitoii,«o 
life,  no  interest  at  stake. 

More  citizens  M  in  this  atrugg^  than  of  thdr  opponents ;  hut 
four  or  five  persons  were  aeiaed  by  die  popi^ace,  and  instantly 
put  to  death;  tiiegovemorof  thoBastileanddienuiyor  of  Pana« 
who  was  detected  in  theaet  of  bettayiagthem;  and  allerwarda 
Fodon,  one  of  tibe  now  maniatry,  and  Berthier,  hia  aon<-in-law 
who  had  accepted  the  ofico  of  intendant  of  Paris.  Their  heada 
were  stock  upon  pikea,  and  carried  about  the  city ;  and  it  ia  upoc 
this  mode  of  punishment  that  BIr.  Borke  builda  agtoat  part  of  hia 
tragic  aeenes.  Let  us  therefore  eTamine  how  men  came  by  tho 
idea  of  punishing  in  this  manner. 

/  They  loam  it  from  the  govermoaents  they  live  under;  andretidi- 
ate  the  punishments  they  have  been  accustomed  to  behold.  Tho 
heada  atuck  upon  p&ea  whidi  remained  frur  yean  upon  Tenqile* 
bar,  differed  nothing  ia  the  honror  of  the  aeeno  from  thoao « 
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hNMott  pikes  at  Paris  3  yet  tlM  waa  done  bylfoEiiglUigtyv 
erameat  It  may*  peifaapa,  be  said,  tiiat  it  sigoifies  n$Oamg  to  a 
naawlMiisdoaetohiBiaAerheisdead;  but  it  ognifiea  nraoh  to 
yMltriag:  itdltlwrtortareslhakiMiagsorhaFdeBsllieirhearts^ 
and  m  eidter  case,  it  tBatmets  Aam  how  to  punish  wfaea  power 
fidb  into  tiiek  haoda* 

Lay  then  ^^  axe  tote  root,  and  teach  goreniBMiitahiiaMBity.  ^ 
it  is  tb^  sangaiaafy  padflbaieiita  wbidi  eoiTopt  maokiiid.  la 
England,  the  puniabment  in  certain  cases  is,  by  Aoagtag*  drawing 
and  quartmring ;  the  heart  of  the  snfierer  is  cat  out,  and  held  up 
to  the  Tiew  of  the  popdaoe.  In  Franee,  under  the  fbrmergoTenk- 
ment*  the  puniahmenti  were  not  less  barbarous.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  execution  of  Damimi,  torn  to  pieces  by  horsesf 
The  eflfeot  of  these  cruel  spectacles  «dnbited  to  the  populace» 
is  to  destroy  tendemeas  or  excite  retenge;  and  by  the  base 
and  false  idea  of  goyeming  men  by  terror  instead  of  reason, 
tiiey  become  precedents.  It  is  oTcr  the  lowest  clas»  oC 
mankind  tet  govermnent  by  tenor  is  intended  to  operate,  and  it  is 
en  them  that  it  operetea  to  iSbe  worst  effect  They  have  sense 
enough  to  leel  that  they  are  the  objeots  aimed'  at ;  and  they 
ji^ict  in  their  turn  the  examples  of  t^rtor  tfiey  have  been  in* 
atAicted  to  pracfice. 

There  are  m  all  Em^peaa  countries,  a  large  class  of  people  of 
Aat description  which  in  England  are  catted  the  ^^atod."  Of  this 
class  were  those  who  conwikted  the  burnings  and  devastations  in 
Liondon  in  1780,  and  of  Hub  class  were  those  who  carried  the 
heads  upon  pikes  in  Paris.  Foulon  and  Berthier  were  taken  up 
in  te  country,  and  seat  to  Pans  to  undergo  their  examination  at 
the  hotel  deTifle;  for  Ae  natiomd  assembly,  innnediatdy  on  the 
sew  ministry  coming  into  office,  pasaed  a  decree,  which  they 
comnmnicated  to  the  kiag  and  cahiDet,  that  they  (the  national 
assembly)  would  hold  fSsna  miaistry,  of  wfaidi  Fouton  was  one, 
vesponsBile  for  the  measures  disy  were  advising  and  pursmng; 
bat  the  meb,  incensed  at  the  appeanaiee  of  Foulen  and  Bertfaiery 
tore  them  from  fteir  conductora  before  they  were  carried  to  dM 
Hotel  de  Yille,  and  executed  them  on  die  spot  Why  then  does 
Hr.  Bufke  charge  outrages  of  dns  kind  upon  a  iriade  people  T 
jka  wen  may  he  chaige  the  riots  and  outrages  of  1780  on  all  the 
people  of  London,  or  diose  ki  Ireland  on  all  his  counter. 
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But  eveiy  tbing  we  see  or  heir  ofiwnve  to  our 
derogatory  to  the  bumaa  character,  ^oukL  lead  to  other  reflectkwM 
than  those  of  reproach*  £vea  die  beings  who  commit  them  hsTO 
some  claim  to  our  consideration.  How  then  is  it  that  such  ynm 
dasses  of  mankind  as  are  distinguished  hj  the  appettation  of  the 
vulgar,  or  the  ignorant  mob,  are  so  numerous  in  all  ^  countries  1 
The  instant  we  ask  ourselves  this  question,  reflection  finds  an 
answer.  They  arise,  as  an  unavoidiMe  conseqoence,  out  of  the 
ill  construction  of  all  the  old  govenunents  in  Europe,  England  in- 
cluded with  the  rest.  It  is  by  distortedly  suiting  some  men,  that 
others  are  distortedly  debased,  till  the  whole  is  out  of  nature.  A 
vast  mass  of  mankind  aie  degmdedly  thrown  into  the  back  ground 
of  the  human  picture,  to  bring  forward,  wi^  greater  glare,  the 
puppet-i^w  of  state  and  aristocracy.  In  die  oonmencenient  of 
a  rev(^ution,  those  men  are  rather  the  foUowen  of  the  cmmp  than  * 
of  the  standard  of  liberty,  and  have  yet  to  be  inatmcted  how  t* 
reverence  it. 

I  give  to  Mr.  Burke  aE  his  theatrical  exagger^ions  lor  &cts» 
and  I  then  ask  him,  if  they  do  not  establish  the  certainty  of  wAmi  I 
nere  lay  down1  Admitting  diem  to  be  truei  they  dww  die  neees- 
sity  of  die  French  revolution,  as  much  as  any  one  diing  he  could 
have  asserted.  These  outrages  are  not  the  effect  of  the  principles 
of  the  revolution,  but  of  the  degraded  mind  that  existed  before  te 
revolution,  and  which  the  revokrtion  is  calculated  to  lelbmu 
Place  them  then  to  their  jwoper  cause,  and  take  the  rqproach  of 
them  to  your  own  side. 

It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  national  assen^y,  and  the  4aty  of  Paris, 
that  during  such  a  tremendous  scene  of  arras  and  oonfeeien,  be- 
yond the  control  of  all  au^rity,  that  they  have  beenidde,  by  the 
influence  (^example  and  exhortation,  to  restrain  so  mudi.'  Never 
was  more  pains  taken  to  instruct  and  enlighten  madund,  and  to 
make  them  see  that  dieir  interest  conosted  in  their  virtue,  and  not 
in  their  revenge,  than  what  have  been  displayed  in  the  revolutioa 
of  France. — 'I  now  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  on  Mr.  Burke's 
account  of  the  expedttton  to  YemaUlee,  on  the  5di  end  flth  of 
October. 

I  can  consider  Mr.  Burke's  book  in  scarcely  any  otherli^ 
than  a  dramatic  performance ;  and  he  must,  I  think,  have  eon* 
sidered  it  in  the  same  light  huuself,  by  the  poetical  Kbeities  he  has 
taken  of  omitting  some  facts,  distorting  oters,  and 


wmMawy  bend  to  produce  a  stage  eflfect  Of  this  kind  is  h&i 
iceoont  of  Ibe  expedition  to  TersaiUes*  He  begins  tbis  account 
bf  omitteg  the  only  hxia  irMcb,  as  causes,  are  known  to  be  tmo ; 
ererj  dikig  bejond  tfiese  is  conjecture  even  in  Paris :  and  he 
tbsn  works  uf  a  tale  accommodated  to  his  own  passions  and 
prejudices. 

It  is  to  be  observed  throughout  Mr.  Burke's  book,  ^t  he 
never  speaks  of  plots  agmmt  ^tuB  revolution ;  and  it  is  from 
those  plots  that  all  tho  mischiefs  have  arisen.  It  suits  his  pur- 
pose to  exhibit  consequences  wi^ut  their  causes.  It  is  one  df 
the  arts  of  die  drama  lo  do  so.  If  the  crimes  of  men  were  ex- 
hibited with  their  suffering,  the  stage  effect  would  sometimes  be 
lost,  and  the  audience  would  be  inclined  to  approve  where  it  was 
intended  they  should  commiserate. 

After  all  the  investigations  that  have  been  made  into  this  intri- 
cate affiur  (the  expedition  to  Yersailles,)  it  still  remains  enveloped 
in  all  that  kind  of  mystery  which  ever  accompanies  events  pro- 
duced more  from  a  concurrence  of  awkward  circumstances,  than 
from  fixed  design.  While  the  characters  of  men  are  forming,  as 
is  always  the  case  in  revolutions,  ^re  is  a  reciprocal  suspicion, 
and  a  disposition  to  misinterpret  each  other ;  and  even  parties 
directly  opposite  in  principle,  will  sometimes  concur  in  pushing 
forward  the  same  movement  with  veiy  different  views,  and  with 
the  hopes  of  its  producing  very  different  consequences.  A  great 
deal  of  this  may  be  discovered  in  tiiis  embarrassed  affiiir,  and  yet 
the  iasue  of  the  whole  was  what  nobody  had  in  view. 

The  only  things  certainly  known  are,  that  considerable  uneasi- 
ness wa«  at  tfiis  time  excited  in  Paris,  by  the  delay  of  the  king  in 
not  sanctioning  and  forwarding  the  decrees  of  the  national  as- 
sembly, particularly  that  of  the  dcelaroHon  of  the  righU  of  mtm^ 
and  the  decrees  of  the  fourth  of  August^  which  contained  the 
foundation  principles  on  which  die  constitution  was  to  be  erected. 
The  kindest,  and  perhaps  Ae  fiurest,  conjecture  upon  this  matter 
is,  that  some  of  the  ministers  intended  to  make  observations  upon 
certain  parts  of  them,  before  they  were  finally  sanctioned  and 
sent  to  the  provinces;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  the  enemies  of 
the  revolution  derived  hopes  fix>m  the  delay,  and  the  firiends  of 
the  revolution,  uneasiness. 

l>uniig  this  state  of  suspense,  the  garde$  du  eorps^  which  was 
compoeed,  as  such  regiments  geneialty  are»  of  persons  moeh 
▼oi..  II.  9 
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connected  with  the  court«  gave  an  entertainment  at  YermuHes 
(Oct.  1 ,)  to  some  foreign  regiments  then  arrived ;  and  when  the 
entertainment  was  at  its  height,  on  a  signal  given,  the  gardes  du 
corps  tore  the  national  cockade  from  their  hats,  trampled  it  under 
foot,  and  replaced  it  with  a  counter  cockade  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  An  indignity  of  this  kind  amounted  to  defiance.  It 
was  like  declaring  war;  and  if  men  will  give  challenges,  they 
roust  expect  consequences.  But  all  this  Mr.  Burke  has  carefuHy 
kept  out  of  sight.  He  begins  his  account  by  saying,  *'  History 
will  record,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  October,  1789,  the 
king  and  queen  of  France,  aAer  a  day  of  confusion,  alarm,  dis« 
may  and  slaughter,  lay  down  under  the  pledged  security  of  public 
faith,  to  indulge  nature  in  a  few  hours  of  respite,  and  troubled 
melancholy  repose."  This  is  neither  the  sober  style  of  history, 
nor  the  intention  of  it.  It  leaves  every  thing  to  be  guessed  at,  and 
mistaken.  One  would  at  least  think  there  had  been  a  battle ;  and 
a  battle  there  probably  would  have  been,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
moderating  prudence  of  those  whom  Mr.  Burke  involves  in  his 
censures.  By  his  keeping  the  gardes  du  corps  out  of  sight  Mr. 
3urke  has  afforded  himself  the  dramatic  licence  of  putting  the 
king  and  queen  in  their  ;»laces,  as  if  the  object  of  the  expedition 
was  against  them. — But,  to  return  to  my  account — 

This  conduct  of  the  gardes  du  corpsy  as  might  well  be  expected, 
alarmed  and  enraged  the  Parisians :  the  colois  of  the  cause  and 
the  cause  itself,  were  become  too  united  to  mistake  the  intention  of 
the  insult,  and  the  Parisians  were  determined  to  call  the  gardes  du 
corps  to  an  account.  There  was  certainly  nothing  of  the  cow. 
ardice  of  assassination  in  marching  in  the  face  of  day  to  demand 
satisfaction,  if  such  a  phrase  may  be  used,  of  a  body  of  armed 
men  who  had  voluntarily  given  defiance.  But  the  circumstance 
which  serves  to  throw  this  afiair  into  embarrassment  is,  that  the 
enemies  of  the  revolution  appear  to  have  encouraged  it,  as  well 
as  its  firiends.  The  one  hoped  to  prevent  a  civil  war,  by  check- 
ing it  in  time,  and  the  other  to  make  one.  The  hopes  of  those 
opposed  to  the  revolution,  rested  in  making  the  king  of  their 
party,  and  getting  him  from  Versailles  to  Metz,  where  they  ex- 
pected to  collect  a  force,  and  set  up  a  standard.  We  have  there- 
fore two  different  objects  presenting  themselves  at  the  same  time, 
and  to  be  accomplished  by  the  same  means ;  ^  one,  to  chastise 
the  gardes  du  corpt  which  was  the  olject  of  the  Parisiaas ;  the 
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oth^f  to  render  the  confusion  of  such  a  scene  an  inducement  to 
ihe  king  to  set  off  for  Metz. 

On  the  5Ui  of  October*  a  very  numerous  body  of  women,  and 
men  in  the  disguise  of  women,  collected  round  the  hotel  de  Yille, 
or  town  hall,  at  Paris,  and  set  off  for  Versailles.  Their  professed 
object  was  the  gardes  du  coirp$ ;  hut  prudent  men  readily  recol- 
lected that  mischief  is  easier  hegun  than  ended ;  and  this  impres- 
sed itself  with  the  more  force>  from  the  suspicions  already  stated, 
and  the  irregularity  of  such  a  cavalcade.  As  soon  therefore  as 
a  sufficient  force  could  be  collected,  M.  de  la  Fayette,  by  orders 
from  the  civil  authority  of  Paris,  set  off  afler  them  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  of  the  Paris  militia.  The  revolution  could  de- 
rive no  benefit  from  confusion,  and  its  opposers  might.  By  an 
amiable  and  spirited  manner  of  address,  he  had  hitherto  heea 
fortunate  in  calming  disquietudes,  and  in  this  he  was  extraordina- 
rily successful  V  to  frustrate,  therefore,  the  hopes  of  those  who 
might  seek  to  improve  this  scene  into^  a  sort  of  justifiable  neces- 
sity for  the  king's  quitting  Versailles  and  withdrawing  to  Metz 
and  to  prevent,  at  the  same  time,  the  consequences  that  might 
ensue  between  the  garden  du  corpes  and  this  phalanx  of  men  and 
women,  he  forwarded  expresses  to  the  king,  that  he  was  on  his 
march  to  Versailles,  by  the  orders  of  the  civil  authority  of  Paris, 
for  the  purpose  of  peace  and  protection,  expressing  at  the  same 
time  the  necessity  of  restraining  the  gardes  du  corps  from  firing 
on  the  people.^ 

He  arrived  at  Versailles  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at 
night.  The  gardes  du  carps  were  drawn  up,  and  the  people  had 
arrived  some  time  before,  but  every  thing  had  remained  sus- 
pended. Wisdom  and  policy  now  consisted  in  changing  a  scene 
of  danger  into  a  happy  event.  M.  de  la  Fayette  became  the 
mediator  between  the  enraged  parties  ;  and  the  king,  to  remove 
Ihe  uneasiness  which  had  arisen  from  the  delay  already  stated, 
tfent  for  the  president  of  the  national  assembly,  and  feigned  the 
declaration  of  the  rights  of  num^  and  such  other  parts  of  the 
constitution  as  were  in  readiness. 

It  was  now  about  one  in  the  morning.  Eveiy  thing  appeared 
to  be  composed,  and  a  general  congratulation  took  place.  At 
the  beat  of  drum  a  proclamation  was  made,  that  the  citizens  of 

*  I  am  Mrarranted  in  asserting^  this,  as  I  had  it  from  M.  de  la  Fayttte,  wilh 
whoai  I  tavo  lived  in  habils  of  frieaclBhip  lor  (biuteen  yeara 
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TerMiBes  would  ghre  Hm  hospitality  of  dieir  houses  to  fteir 
feUow-citizens  of  Paris.  Those  who  could  not  be  accommodated 
ia  thb  mamiery  remained  in  the  streets,  or  took  up  tfieir  quarters 
m  the  churches ;  and  at  two  o'clock  the  king  and  queen  retired. 

In  diis  state  matters  passed  until  the  break  of  day,  when  a  fresh 
disturbance  arose  from  the  censiurable  conduct  of  some  of  both 
parties ;  for  such  characters  there  will  be  in  aU  such  scenes. 
One  of  the  gardes  du  corps  appeared  at  one  of  the  windows  of 
tiie  palace,  and  the  people  who  had  remained  during  the  night  in 
the  streets  accosted  Mm  with  reviling  and  proTOcatnre  language. 
Instead  of  retiring,  as  in  such  a  case  prudence  would  hsTe  dicta- 
led,  he  presented  his  musket,  fired,  and  killed  one  of  the  Paris 
militia.  The  peace  being  thus  broken,  tfie  people  rushed  into  the 
palace  in  quest  of  the  offender.  They  attacked  the  quarters  of 
the  gardes  du  corps  within  the  palace,  and  pursued  them  through 
the  avenues  of  it,  and  to  the  apartments  of  the  king.  On  tiiis 
tumult,  not  the  queen  only,  as  Mr.  Burke  has  represented  it,  but 
every  person  in  the  palace,  was  awakened  and  alarmed ;  mnd  M. 
de  la  Fayette  had  a  second  time  to  interpose  between  the  parties, 
the  event  of  which  was,  diat  ^  gardes  du  corps  put  on  the  Rational 
cockade,  and  the  matter  ended,  as  by  oblivion,  after  the.  loss  of 
two  or  three  lives. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  time  in  which  this  confusion  was 
acting,  the  king  and  queen  were  in  public  at  the  balcony,  and 
neither  of  them  concealed  for  safety's  sake,  as  Mr.  Burke  insin- 
uates. Matters  being  thus  appeased,  and  tranquillity  restored, 
a  general  aoclamation  broke  forth,  of  le  roi  a  Paris-^e  roi  m 
Paris — the  king  to  Paris.  It  was  the  shout  of  peace,  and  im- 
mediately accepted  on  the  part  of  the  king.  By  this  measure,  aS 
future  projects  of  trepanning  the  king  to  Mets,  and  setting  up 
the  standard  of  opposition  to  the  constitution  were  preventedt 
and  the  suspicions  extinguished.  The  king  and  his  family  reach- 
ed Paris  in  the  evening,  and  were  congratulated  on  their  arrival 
^  by  M.  Bailley,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  in  the  name  of  the  citisene. 
Mr.  Burke,  who  throughout  his  book  confounds  things,  persona, 
and  principles,  has,  in  his  remarks  on  M.  BaiUey's  address*  con- 
foimded  time  also.  He  censures  M.  Bailley  for  calling  it,  «•  urn 
boHJour^^^  a  good  day.  Mr.  Burke  should  have  informed  himself; 
that  this  scene  took  up  tlie  space  of  two  days,  the  day  on  which 
it  began  with  •very  ai^^earaace  of  danger  and  mischief;  and  the 
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db^  on  whiph  it  tenaipated  withpot  the  iiiiscbi^ft  tluU  %9ftt^»«4| 
and  that  it  is  to  tbws  peaceful, termination  th^t  M.  Bailey  aUudoii 
and  to  the  arrival  of  the  king  at  Paris.  Not  lesa  than  thre^ 
tuauked  thousand  persons  arranged  themselves  in  the  pro^essiott 
from  Yersailles  to  Paris*  and  not  an  act  of  molestation  was  convt 
pitted  during  Uie  whole  march. 

Mr.  Burke,  on  the  authority  of  ]M(.  Lally  Tollendal,  a  desertes 
from  the  national  assembly,  says,  that  on  entering  Paris,  the  peo^ 
pie  shouted,  '*  tou3  lea  eveques  a  la  lanUme,^^  All  bishops  to  bei 
hanged  at  the  lantern  or  lamp-posts.  It  is  surprising  that  nobodjis 
should  hear  this  but  Lally  ToUendaj,  and  that  nobody  should 
believe  it  but  Mr.  Burke.  It  has  not  the  least  connexion  with 
any  part  of  the  transaction,  and  is  totally  foreign  to  everj 
circumstance  of  it.  The  bishops  have  never  been  introduced 
before  into  any  scene  of  Mr.  Burke's  drama :  why  then  are  they, 
all  at  once,  and  together,  tout  a  covp  e<  Uma  ensemble^  introduced 
now]  Mr.  Burke  brings  forward  his  bishops  and  his  lantern, 
Hke  figures  in  a  magic  lantern,  and  raises  his  scenes  by  contrast 
instead  of  connexion.  But  it  serves  to  show,  with  the  test  of 
his  book,  what  little  credit  ought  to  be  given,  where  even  probap 
bility  is  set  at  defiance,  fqr  the  purpose  of  defitming ;  and  with 
tibis  reflection,  instead  of  a  soliloquy  in  praise  of  chivalry,  as 
Mr.  Burke  has  done,  I  close  the  account  of  the  expedition  to 
Yersailles.* 

I  have  now  to  follow  Mr.  Burke  through  ft  pathless  wilderness 
of  rhapsodies,  and  a  sort  of  descant  upon  governments,  in  wluch 
lie  asserts  whatever  he  pleases,  on  4ie  presumf^on  of  its  being 
believed,  without  offering  either  evidence  or  reasons  for  so 
doing. 

Before  any  thing  can  be  reasoned  upon  to  a  conclusion,  certaii^ 
facts,  principles,  or  data,  to  reason  from,  must  be  established, 
admitted,  or  denied.  *Mr.  Burke,  with  his  usual  outrage,  abuses 
y^e  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  published  by  the  national 
assembly  of  France,  as  the  basis  on  which  the  constitution  of 
France  is  buih.  Thb  he  calls  **  paltry  and  blurred  sheets  of 
paper  about  the  rights  of  man."  Does  Mr.  Burice  mean  to  deny 
t^at  man  has  any  rights  1     If  he  does,  then  he  must  mean  thai 

*  An  accf/uxit  of  the  expedition  to  Versailles  may  be  seen  in  No.  13,  of  the 
'  Bevolotion  de  Paris,'  conuining  the  evenu  firom  the  3d  to  the  10th  of  Octo 
ber,1789 
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Ihere  are  no  such  things  as  rights  any  where,  and  that  he  has  none 
himself;  for  who  is  there  in  the  world  hut  mant  But  if  Mr. 
Burke  means  to  admit  that  man  has  rights,  the  question  then 
will  he,  what  are  those  rights,  and  how  came  man  by  them 
originally? 

The  error  of  those  who  reason  hy  precedents  drawn  from 
antiquity,  respecting  the  rights  of  man,  is,  that  they  do  not  go  far 
enough  into  antiquity.  They  do  not  go  the  whole  way.  They 
stop  ,in  some  of  the  intermediate  stages  of  an  hundred  or  a 
thousand  years,  and  produce  what  was  then  done  as  a  rule  for 
the  present  day.  This  is  no  authority  at  all.  If  we  travel  still 
forther  into  antiquity,  we  shall  find  a  directly  contrary  opinion 
and  practice  prevailing ;  and,  if  antiquity  is  to  he  authonty,  a 
thousand  such  authorities  may  he  produced,  successively  contra- 
dicting each  o^r :  hut  if  we  proceed  on,  we  shall  at  last  come 
out  right :  we  shall  come  to  the  time  when  man  came  from  the 
band  of  his  jnaker.  What  was  he  then  1  Man.  Man  was  his 
high  and  only  title,  and  a  higher  cannot  be  given  him.  But  of 
titles  I  shall  speak  hereader. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  origin  of  man,  and  at  the  origin  of 
his  rights.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  world  has  been  go- 
verned from  that  day  to  this,  it  is  no  further  any  concern  of  ours 
than  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the  errors  or  the  improvements 
.which  the  history  of  it  presents.  Those  who  lived  an  hundred 
or  a  thousand  years  ago,  were  then  moderns' as  we  are  now. 
They  had  their  ancients  and  those  ancients  had  others,  and  we 
also  shall  be  ancients  in  our  turn.  If  the  mere  name  of  antiquitjr 
is  to  govern  in  the  affairs  of  life,  the  people  who  are  to  live  an 
hundred  or  a  thousand  years  hence,  may  as  well  take  us  for  a 
precedent,  as  we  make  a  precedent  of  those  who  lived  an  hundred 
or  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  fact  is,  that  portions  of  antiquity, 
by  proving  every  thing,  establish  nothing.  *It  is  authority  against 
authority  all  the  way,  till  we  come  to  the  divine  origin  of  the 
rights  of  man,  at  the  creation.  Here  our  inquiries  find  a  rest* 
.  ing-place,  and  our  reason  finds  a  home.  If  a  dispute  about  the 
rights  of  man  had  arisen  at  the  distance  of  an  hundred  years 
from  the  creation,  it  is  to  this  source  of  authority  they  must  have 
referred,  and  if  is  to  the  same  source  of  authority  that  we  must 
now  refer 
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Thoogii  I  mean  not  to  touch  upon  any  sectarian  principle  of 
religion,  yet  it  may  be  worth  obserring,  that  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  is  traced  to  Adam.  Why  then  not  trace  the  rights  of  roan 
to  the  creation  of  man  ?  I  will  answer  the  question.  Because 
there  have  been  an  upstart  of  government,  thrusting  them- 
selves between,  and  presumptuously  working  to  tm-make  mui. 

If  any  generation  of  men  ever  possessed  the  rigllt  of  dictating 
the  mode  by  which  the  world  should  be  governed  for  ever,  it  was 
the  first  generation  that  existed ;  and  if  that  generation  did  not 
do  it,  no  succeeding  generation  can  show  any  authority  for  doing 
it,  nor  set  any  up.  The  illuminating  and  divine  principles  of  the 
equal  rights  of  man,  (for  it  has  its  origin  from  the  maker  of  man^) 
relates,  not  only  to  the  living  individuals,  but  to  generations  of 
men  succeeding  each  other.  Every  generation  is  equal  in  rights 
to  the  generations  which  preceded  it,  by  the  same  rule  that  every 
mdividual  is  bom  equal  in  rights  with  his  contemporary. 

Every  history  of  the  creation,  and  every  traditionary  account, 
whether  from  the  lettered  or  unlettered  world,  however  they  may 
vary  in  their  opinion  or  belief  of  certain  particulars,  all  agree  in 
establishing  one  point,  the  unity  of  man ;  by  which  I  mean  that 
man  is  all  of  one  degree,  and  consequently  that  all  men  are  bom 
equal,  and  with  equal  natural  rights,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
posterity  had  been  continued  by  citation  instead  of  generation^ 
the  latter  being  only  the  mode  by  which  the  former  is  carried  for- 
ward ;  and  consequently,  every  child  born  into  the  world  must  be 
consider^  d  as  deriving  its  existence  from  God.  The  world  is  as 
new  to  him  as  it  was  to  the  first  man  that  existed,  and  his  natural 
right  in  it  Is  of  the  same  kind. 

The  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  whether  taken  as  divine 
authority,  or  merely  historical,  is  fully- up  to  this  point,  the  unify 
or  equality  of  man.  The  expressions  admit  of  no  controversy. 
**  And  God  said,  let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image.  In  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him ;  male  and  female  created  he  them." 
The  distinction  of  sexes  b  pointed  out,  but  no  other  distinction 
b  even  implied.  If  this  .be  not  divine  authority,  it  b  at  least  his- 
torical authority,  and  shows  that  the  equality  of  man,  so  &r  from 
being  a  modem  doctrine,  b  the  oldest  upon  record. 

It  b  abo  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  religions  known  in  the 
world  are  founded,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  man,  on  Uie  uniiy  of 
moHf  aa  being  all  of  one  degree.    Whether  in  heaven  or  in  helU 
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or  in  whaterer  state  mati  may  ht  Afppofied  to  exist  liereaft^,  the 
good  and  the  bad  are  the  only  distinctions.  Nay,  eren  the  laws 
of  governments  are  obliged  to  slide  into  this  principley  by  making 
degrees  to  consist  in  crimes,  and  not  in  persons. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  truths,  and  of  the  hi^eet  adran- 
tage  to  cultivate.  By  considering  man  in  tfiis  light,  and  by  in- 
'structing  hinf  to  consider  himself  in  this  light,  it  places  him  in  a 
close  connexion  with  all  his  duties,  ^diether  to  his  Creator,  or  to 
the  creation,  of  which  he  is  a  part ;  and  it  is  only  when  he  forgets 
Ins  origin,  or,  to  use  a  more  fashionable  phrase,  hb  birth  emd 
family f  that  he  becomes  dissolute.  It  is  not  among  the  least  of 
the  evils  of  the  present  existing  governments  in  all  parts  of  £u* 
rope,  that  man,  considered  as  man,  is  thrown  back  to  a  vast  dis- 
tance from  hb  maker,  and  the  artificial  chasm  filled  up  by  a  suc- 
cession of  barriers,  or  a  sort  of  turnpike  gates,  through  whic-b  he 
has  to  pass.  I  will  quote  Sir.  Burke's  catalogue  of  barriers  diat 
he  has  set  up  between  man  and  hb  Maker.  Putting  himself  in 
tiie  character  of- a  herald, 'he  says — ^We  fear  God — ^we  look 
.withot^e  to  kings — with  affection  to  parliaments — ^with  duty  to 
Inagbtrates — with  reverence  to  priests,  and  with  respect  to  nobi- 
iity.^'  Mr.  Burke  has  foi^ot  to  put  in  *<  chivalry."  He  has  also 
forgot  to  put  in  Peter. 

The  duty  of  man  b  not  a  wilderness  of  turnpike  gates,  through 
which  he  is  to  pass  by  tickets  firom  one  to  the  other.  It  b  plain 
and  simple,  and  consbts  but  of  two  points.  Hb  duty  to  God, 
which  every  man  must  feel ;  and  with  respect  to  hb  neighbor,  to 
do  as  he  would  be  done  by.  If  those  to  whom  power  b  dele- 
gated  do  well,  they  will  be  respected ;  if  not  they  will  be  des- 
pised ;  and  with  regard  to  those  to  whom  no  power  b  delegated, 
but  who  assume  it,  the  rational  world  can  know  nothing  of 
them. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  (and  that  but  in  part)  of  the 
natural  rights  of  man.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  civil  rights  of 
man,  and  to  show  how  the  one  originates  out  of  the  other.  Man 
did  not  enter  into  society  to  become  toorte  than  he  was  before, 
not;  to  have  less  rights  than  he  had  before,  but  to  have  those 
rights  better  secured.  Hb  natural  rights  are  the  foundation  of 
all  hb  civil  rights.  But  in  order  to  pursue  thb  dbtinction  witk 
tnore  precbion,  it  b  necessary  to  mark  the  different  qualities  of 
natural  and  civil  rights. 
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A  few  words  will  explain  this.  Natural  rights  are  those  which 
always  appertain  to  man  in  right  of  his  existence.  Of  this 
md  are  all  die  intellectual  rights,  <5rfights  of  the  mind,  and  also 
all  those  rights  of  acting  as  an  individual  for  his  own  comfort  and 
happiness,  which  are  not  injurious  to  the  rights  of  others. — Civil 
rights  are  those  which  appertain  to  man  in  right  of  his  heing 
a  member  of  society.  Every  civil  right  has  for  its  foundation 
some  natural  right  pre-existing  in  the  individual,  but  to  which  his 
individual  power  is  not,  in  ail  cases,  sufficiently  competent.  Of 
this  kind  are  all  those  which  relate  to  security  and  protection. 

From  this  short  review,  it  will  be  easy  to  distinguish  between 
that  class  of  natural  rights  which  man  retains  alYer  entering  into 
society,  and  those  which  he  throws  into  common  stock  as  a  mem- 
ber of  society. 

The  natural  rights  which  he  retains,  are  all  those  in  which  the 
power  to  execute  is  as  perfect  in  the  individual  as  the  right  itself. 
Among  thb  class,  as  is  before  mentioned,  are  all  the  intellectual 
rights,  or  rights  of  the  mind :  consequently,  religion  is  one  of 
those  rights.  The  natural  rights  which  are  not  retained,  are  all 
those  in  winch,  though  the  right  is  perfect  in  the  individual,  the 
power  to  execute  them  is  defective.  They  answer  not  his  pur- 
poses. Va  man  by  natural  right,  has  a  right  to  judge  in  his  own 
cause  ;  and  so  far  as  ^e  right  of  the  mind  is  concerned,  he  never 
surrenders  it :  but  what  availeth  it  him  to  judge,  if  he  has  not 
power  to  redress  it?  He  therefore  deposits  this  right  in  the 
common  stock  of  society,  and  takes  the  arm  of  society,  of  which 
he  is  a  part,  in  preference  and  in  addition  to  his  own.  Society 
grmits  him  nothing.  £very  man  is  a  proprietor  in  society,  and 
draws  on  the  capital  as  a  matter  of  right. 

From  these  premises,  two  or  three  certain  conclusions  will 
follow. 

1st,  that  every  civil  right  grows  out  of  a  natural  right ;  or,  m 
other  words,  Is  a  natural  right  exchanged. 

2d,  lliut  civil  power  properly  considered  as  such,  is  made  iip 
of  the  aggregate  of  that  class  of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  which 
becomes  defective  in  the  individual  in  point  of  power,  and  an- 
swers not  his  purpose,  but  when  collected  to  a  focus,  becomes 
competent  to  the  purpose  of  every  one. 

3d.  That  the  power  produced  by  the  aggregate  of  natural  rights, 
imperfect  in  power  in  the  individual,  cannot  be  applied  to  invade 
▼ox.  lu  10 
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die  natural  nghto  which  are  retained  in  the  indiridiial,  and  fai 
which  the  power  to  execute  is  as  perfect  as  the  right  itself. 

We  have  dow,  in  a  few  words,  traced  man  from  a  natural 
individual  to  a  member  of  societyt  ^nd  shown,  or  endeavored 
to  show,  the  quality  of  the  natural  rights  retained,  and  of  those 
which  are  exchanged  for  civil  rights*  Let  us  now  apply  those 
principles  to  government* 

Id  casting  our  eyes  over  the  world,  it  is  extremely  easy  to^ 
distinguish  the  governments  which  have  arisen  out  of  society, 
or  out  of  the  social  compact,  from  those  which  have  not :  ,but 
to  place  this  in  a  clearer  light  than  a  single  glance  may  afford, 
it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  review  of  the  several  sources  from 
which  governments  have  arisen,  and  oo  which  they  have  been 
founded. 

They  may  be  all  comprehended  under  three  heads — 1st,  super- 
stition :  2d,  power ;  3d.  the  common  interests  of  society,  and 
the  common  rights  of  man. 

The  first  was  a  government  of  prtest-crafl,  the  second  of  con 
querors,  and  the  third  of  reason* 

When  a  set  of  artful  men  pretended,  througih  the  medium 
of  oracles,  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  deity,  as  familiarly  as  they 
now  march  up  the  back  stairs  in  European  courts,  the  world  was 
completely  under  the  government  of  superstition.  The  oracles 
were  consulted,  and  whatever  they  were  made  to  say,  became  the 
law ;  and  this  sort  of  government  lasted  just  as  long  as  this  sort 
of  superstition  lasted. 

Afler  these  a  race  of  conquerors  arose,  whose  government^ 
like  that  of  William  the  conqueror^  was  founded  in  power,  and 
the  sword  assumed  the  name  of  a  sceptre.  Governments'  thus 
established,  last  as  long  as  the  power  to  support  them  lasts ;  but 
that  they  might  avsil  themselves  of  every  engine  in  their  favor, 
they  united  fraud  to  force,  and  set  up  an  idol  which  they  called 
divine  riglU^  and  which,  in  imitation  of  the  pope  who  affects  to 
be  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  founder  of 
the  Christian  religion,  twisted  itself  afterwards  into  an  idol  of 
another  shape,  called  church  and  state.  The  key  of  St  Peter, 
and  the  key  of  the  treasury,  became  quartered  on  one  another, 
and  the  wondering,  cheated  multitude,  worshipped  the  in- 
vention. 
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THien  I  contemplate  the  natural  dignity  of  man ;  when  I  feel 
(for  nature  has  not  been  kind  enough  to  me  to  blunt  my  feelings) 
for  the  honor  and  happiness  of  its  character,  I  become  irritated 
at  the  attempt  to  govern  mankind  by  force  and  fraud,  as  if  fhey 
were  all  knaves  and  fools,  and  can  scarcely  avoid  feeling  disgust 
for  (hose  who  are  thus  imposed  upon. 

We  have  now  to  review  Ae  governments  which  arise  out  of 
society,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  arose  out  of  supersti- 
tion and  conquest 

It  has  been  thought  a  considerable  advance  towards  establish- 
ing the  principles  of  freedom,  to  say,  that  government  is  a  com- 
pact between  those  who  govern  and  those  who  are  governed : 
but  this  cannot  be  true,  because  it  is  putting  the  effect  before  the 
cause :  for  as  man  must  have  existed  before  governments  existed, 
there  necessarily  was  a  time  when  governments  did  -not  exist, 
and  consequently  there  could  originally  exist  no  governors  to 
form  such  a  compact  wiAu  The  fiict  therefore  must  be,  that  ^ 
-individnak  ihem9eh>e$f  each  in  his  own  personal  and  sovereign 
right,  mtered  into  a  compact  with  each  other  to  produce  a  govern- 
ment :  and  this  is  the  only  mode  in  which  governments  have  a 
right  t^  be  established ;  and  the  only  principle  on  which  they 
have  a  ri^t  to  exist. 

To  possess  ourselves  of  a  clear  idea  of  what  government  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  we  must  trace  it  to  its  origin.  In  doing  this,  we  shall 
easily  discover  that  governments  must  have  arisen,  either  out  of 
the  people,  or  over  the  people.  Mr.  Burice  has  made  no  distinc- 
tion. He  investigates  nothing  to  its  source,  and  therefore  he 
confounds  every  thing:  but  he  has  signified  his  intention  of 
undertaking  at  some  future  opportunity,  a  comparison  between  the 
constitutions  of  England  and  France.  As  he  tiius  renders  it  a 
subject  of  controversy  by  throwing  thie  gauntlet,  I  take  him  up 
on  his  own  ground.  It  is  in  high  challenges  that  high  truths  have 
the  right  of  appearing ;  and  I  accept  it  with  the  more  readiness, 
because  it  affords  me,  at  the  same  time,  an  opportunity  of  pur- 
suing the  subject  with  respect  to  governments  arising  out  of 
society. 

But  it  will  be  first  necessary  to  define  what  is  meant  by  a  con^ 
$tUution.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  adopt  the  word  ;  we  must 
fix  alflo  a  Standard  signification  to  it. 
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A  coestitutton  is  not  a  thing  in  name  ody,  but  in  iaet.  It  has 
not  an  ideal,  hot  a  real  existence ;  and  whereTer  it  cannot  he  pro- 
duced in  a  visihle  form,  there  is  none.  '  A  constitution  b  a  thing 
antecedent  to  a  government,  and  a  government  is  only  the  crea- 
ture of  a  constitution*  The  constitution  of  a  country  is  not  the 
act  of  its  government,  but  of  the  people  constituting  a  govern- 
ment It  is  the  body  of  elements,  to  which  you  can  refer,  and 
quote  article  by  article  ;*  and  contains  the  principles  on  which  the 
government  shall  be  established,  the  form  m  which  it  shall  be 
organized,  the  powers  it  shall  have,  the  mode  of  elections,  the 
duration  of  parlii^ments,  or  by  whatever  name  such  bodies  may 
be  called  ;  the  powers  which  the  executive  part  of  the  government 
shall  have ;  and,  in  fine,  every  thing  Hbat  relates  to  the  complete 
organization  of  a  civil  government,  and  the  principle  on  which  it 
shall  act,  and  by  which  it  shall  be  bound.  A  constitution,  there- 
fore is  to  a  govemipent,  what  the  laws  made  aAerwards  by  that 
govemqMnt  are  to  a  court  of  judicature.  The  court  of  judica- 
ture does  not  make  laws,  neither  can  it  alter  them ;  it  only  acts 
in  conformity  to  the  laws  made ;  and  the  government  is  in  like 
manner  governed  by  the  constitution. 

Can  Uien,  Mr.  Burke  produce  the  English  constitution  t  If 
be  cannot,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  though  it  has  been  so 
much  talked  about,  no  such  thing  as  a  constitution  exists,  or  ever 
did  exist,  and  consequently  the  people  have  yet  a  constitution  to 
form. 

Mr.  Burke  will  not,  I  presume,  deny  the  position  I  have 
already  advanced ;  namely,  that  governments  arise  either  omt  of 
the  people,  or  aver  the  people.  The  £ngli^  government  ie 
one  of  those  which  arose  out  of  a  conquest,  and  not  out  of  so- 
ciety, and  consequently  it  arose  over  the  people  ;  and  though  it 
has  been  much  modified  fix>m  the  opportunity  of  circumstances, 
since  the  time  of  William  the  conqueror,  the  country  has  never 
yet  regenerated  itself,  and  it  is  therefore  without  a  constitu- 
tion. 

I  readily  perceive  the  reason  why  Mr.  Burke  declined  going 
into  the  compari3on  between  the  English  and  the  French  con- 
stitutions, because  he  could  not  but  perceive,  when  he  sat  down  to 
the  task,  that  no  constitution  was  in  existence  on  his  side  of  the 
question.  His  book  is  certainly  bulky  enough  to  have  contained 
all  he  could  say  on  this  subject,  and  it  would  have  been  the  best 
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nuoiBer  in  whidi  people  could  have  judged  ef  tbeir  separate 
merits.  Wby  then  has  be  declined  ^e  only  thiAg  diat  was  worth 
while  to  write  upon  ?  It  was  the  strongest  ground  be  could  take, 
if,  the  advantages  were  on  his  side ;  but  the  weakest  if  they  were 
■ot ;  and  his  declining  to  take  it^  is  either  a  sign  that  he  could  not 
possess  it,  or  could  not  maintain  it 

Mr.  Burke  has  said  in  his  speech  last  winter  in  parliament, 
that  when  the  national  assembly  of  France  first  met  in  three 
orders,  (the  Uers  eiaUy  the  clergy,  and  the  noble$9t)  that  France 
had  then  a  good  constitution.  This  shows,  among  numerous 
other  instances,  that  Mr.  Burke  does  not  utvlerstand  what  a  con- 
stitution is.  The  persons'  so  met,  were  not  a  eomtihUion^  but  a 
eonvtniion^  make  a  constitution. 

The  present  national  assembly  of  France  is,  stnetly  speaking, 
the  personal  social  compact  The  members  of  it  are  the  dele- 
gates of  Uie  nation  in  its  origiual  character ;  future  assemblies 
will  be  the  delegates  of  the  nation  in  its  organized  character. 
The  authority  of  the  present  assembly  is  difiere&t  to  what  the 
authority  of  future  assemblies  will  be.  The  authority  of  the 
present  one  is  to  form  a  constitution :  the  authority  of  future 
assemblies  will  be  to  legislate  according  to  the  principles  and 
forms  prescribed  in  that  constitution ;  and  if  experience  should 
hereaHer  show  that  alterations,  amendments,  or  additions  are 
necessary,  the  constitution  will  point  out  the  mode  by  which  such 
tilings  shall  be  done,  and  not  leave  it  to  the  discretionary  power  of 
the  future  government. 

A  government  on  the  principles  on  which  constitutional  govern- 
ments, arising  out  of  society,  are  established,  cannot  have  the 
right  of  altering  itself.  If  it  had,  it  would  be  arbitrary.  It  might 
make  itself  what  it  pleased ;  and  wherever  such  a  right  is  set  up,  it 
shows  that  there  is  no  constitution.  The  act  by  which  the  English 
parliament  empowered  itself  to  sit  for  seven  years,  shows  there 
IS  no  constitution  in  England.  It  might,  by  the  same  self  au« 
tiiority,  have,  sat  any  greater  number  of  years  or  for  life.  The 
bill  which  the  present  Mr.  Pitt  brought  into  parliament  some  years 
ago,  to  reform  parliament,  was  on  the  same  erroneous  principle. 

The  right  of  reform  is  in  the  nation  in  its  original  character, 
and  the  constitutional  method  would  be  by  a  general  convention 
elected  for  the  purpose.  There  is  moreover  a  paradox  in  the 
idea  of  vitiated  bodies  reforming  themselves* 
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From  these  prelitninaries  I  proceed  to  draw  some  Comparison 
I  have  already  spoken  of  the  declaration  of  rights ;  and  as 
mean  to  be  aa  concise  as  possible,  I  dial!  proceed  to  otiier  pai 
of  the  French  constitution. 

The  constitution  of  France  sajrs,  that  evety  man  who  pays 
tax  of  sixty  sous  per  annum  (2s.  and  Sd,  English]  if  an  elect< 
What  article  will  Mr.  Burke  place  against  this  t  Can  any  thi 
be  more  limited*  and  at  the  same  time  more  capriciotts,  tfa 
what  the  qualifications  of  electors  are  in  England  t  Limited 
because  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  (I  speak  much  within  compai 
is  admitted  to  TOte :  capricious — because  the  lowest  charac 
that  can  be  supposed  to  exist,  and  who  has  not  so  much  as 
visible  means  of  an  honest  livelihood,  is  an  elector  in  so 
places ;  while,  in  other  places,  the  man  who  pays  very  large  tai 
and  with  a  fair  known  character,  and  the  farmer  who  rents  to 
amount  of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  with  a  | 
perty  on  that  farm  to  three  or  four  times  that  amount,  is 
admitted  to  be  an  elector.  Every  thing  is  out  of  nature,  as 
Borke  says  on  another  occasion,  in  this  strange  chaos,  an^ 
sorts  of  follies  are  blended  with  all  sorts  of  crimes.  Wil 
the  conqueror,  and  his  descendants,  parcelled  out  the  cov 
in  this  manner,  and  bribed  one  part  of  it  by  what  they  o 
charters,  to  hold  the  other  parts  of  it  the  better  subjected  to 
will.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  charters  abound  in  ( 
walL  The  people  were  averse  to  the  government  establish 
the  conquest,  and  the  towns  were  garrisoned  and  bribed  t 
slave  the  country.  All  the  old  charters  are  the  badges  o 
conquest,  and  it  is  from  this  source  that  the  capriciousn^ 
election  arises 

The  French  constitution  says,  that  the  number  of  repi 
tatives  for  any  place  shall  be  in  a  ratio  to  the  number  of  ti 
inhabitants  or  electoi^  What  article  will  Mr.  Burke 
against  this  t  The  county  of  Yorkshire,  which  contains  i 
million  of  souls,  sends  two  county  members ;  and  so  d< 
county  of  Rutland,  which  contains  not  a  hundredth  part  < 
number.  The  town  of  old  Sarum,  which  contains  no< 
houses,  sends  two  members ;  and  the  town  of  Manchester 
contains  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  souls«  is  not  admi 
send  any.  Is  there  any  principle  in  these  things?  I 
any  thing  by  which  you  can  trace  the   marks    of   fi 
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M  £feoTer  those  of  wisdom  ?  No  wonder  then  Mr.  Burke 
has  declined  the  eomp'arison,  and  endeavoured  to  lead  his  readers 
ftom  the  point,  bj  a  wild  unsystematical  display  of  paradoxical 
ihapsodies. 

The  French  constitution  says,  that  the  national  assembly  shall 
be  elected  every  two  years*  What  article  will  Mr.  Burke  place 
against  thisi  Why,  that  the  nation  has  no  right  at  all  in  the  case : 
that  the  government  is  perfectly  arbitrary  with  respect  to  this  point ; 
and  he  can  quote  for  hb  authority,  the  precedent  of  a»former  par- 
liament. 

The  French  constitution  says,  there  shall  be  no  game  laws ; 
that  the  farmer  on  whose  lands  wild  game  shall  be  found  (for  it 
is  by  the  produce  of  those  lands  they  are  fed)  shall  have  a  right 
to  what  he  can  take.  That  there  shall  be  no  monopolies  of  any 
kind,  that  all  trades  shall  be  free,  and  every  man  free  to  follow  any 
occupation  by  wbkh  he  can  procure  an  honest  livelihood,  and  in 
any  place,  town,  or  city,  throu^ut  the  nation.  What  will  Mr. 
Burke  say  to  this  1  In  England,  game  is  made  the  property  of 
thos;^  at  whose  expense  it  is  not  fed ;  and  with  respect  to  mono- 
polies, the  country  is  cut  up  into  monopolies.  Every  chartered 
town  is  an  aristocratic  monopoly  in  itself,  and  the  qualification  of 
electors  proceeds  out  of  those  chartered  monopolies.  Is  this 
fineedom  ?    Is  this  what  Mr.  Burke  means  by  a  constitution  ? 

In  Uiese  chartered  monopolies  a  man  coming  from  another 
part  of  the  country,  is  hunted  fi^m  them  as^if  he  were  a  foreign 
enemy.  An  Englishman  is  not  free  in  his  own  country :  every 
one  of  those  places  presents  a  barrier  in  his  way,  and  telb  him 
he  is  not  a  freeman — that  he  has  no  rights.  Within  these  mono- 
polies, are  other  monopolies.  In  a  city,  such  for  instance  as 
Ba^  which  contains  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, the  right  of  electing  representatives  to  pariiament  is  mono- 
polized into  about  thirty-one  persons.  And  within  these  mono- 
polies are  still  others.  A  man,  even  of  the  same  town,  whose 
parents  were  not  in  circumstances  to  give  him  an  occupation,  is 
debarred,  in  many  cases,  from  the  natural  right  of  acquiring  one, 
be  his  gjenius  or  industry  what  it  may. 

Are  these  things  examples  to  hold  out  to  a  country  regenera- 
ting itself  from  slavery,  like  France  1  Certainly  they  are  not ; 
Mmd  certain  am  I,  that  when  the  people  of  England  come  to 
l^Oecl  upon  them,  they  will,  like  France,  annihilate  those  badges 
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of  ancient  oppression,  those  traces  of  a  conquered  natio& 
Had  Mr.  Burke  possessed  talents  similar  to  the  author  ^  On  tfie 
Wealth  of  Nations,^'  he  would  have  comprehended  all  the  parts 
which  enter  into,  and,  by  assemblage,  form  a  constitution.  Ho 
would  have  reasoned  from  minutiae  to  magnitude.  It  is  not  fi^m 
his  prejjdices  only,  but  from  the  disorderly  cast  of  his  genius,  that 
he  is  unfited  for  the  subject  he  writes  upon.  Even  his  genius  is 
without  a  constitution.  It  is  a  genius  at  random,  and  not  a  ge- 
nius constituted.  But  he  must  say  something — He  has  there- 
fore mounted  in  the  air  like  a  balloon,  to  draw  the  eyes  of  die 
multitude  from  the  ground  they  stand  upon. 

Much  is  to  be  learned  from  the  French  constitution.  Con- 
gest and  tyranny  transplanted  themselves  with  William  the 
conqueror,  from  Normandy  into  England,  and  the  country  is 
yet  disfigured  with  the  marks.  May  then  the  example  of  aH 
France  contribute  to  regenerate  the  freedom  which  a  nrovince  of 
it  destroyed ! 

The  French  constitution  says,  that  to  preserve  the  national 
representation  from  being  corrupt,  no  member  of  the  national 
assembly  shall  be  an  officer  of  government,  a  placeman  or  a  pen- 
sioner. What  will  Mr.  Buike  place  against  this  t  I  will  whis- 
per his  answer:  haves  diud  fishes.  Ah!  tiiis  government  of 
Joa\  es  and  fishes  has  more  mischief  in  it  than  people  have  jret 
reflected  on.  The  national  assembly  has  made  the  discovery, 
and  holds  out  an  example  to  the  world.  Had  governments 
i^pneed  to  quarrel  on  purpose  to  fleece  their  countries  by 
taxes,  fliey  could  not  have  succeeded  better  than  they  have 
done. 

Every  thing  in  the  English  government  appears  to  me  the 
reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  of  what  it  is  said  to  be.  The 
parliament,  imperfectly  and  capriciously  elected  as  it  is,  is  never- 
theless supposed  to  hold  the  national  purse  in  tmst  for  the  nation  ; 
hot  in  the  manner  in  which  an  English  pariiament  is  constaneted, 
it  is  like  a  man  being  both  mortgager  and  mortgagee :  and  in  ittt 
case  of  misapplication  of  trust,  it  is  the  criminal  sitting  in  ju^ 
ment  on  himself.  If  those  persons  who  vote  the  supplieB  are 
te  same  persons  who  receive  the  supplies  when  voted,  and  aro 
to  account  for  the  expenditure  of  those  supplies  to  those  irho 
voted  them,  it  u  themsmlves  aceourUabk  fo  themsdws,  and  the 
Comedy  of   Errors  concludes  with  the  pantomime  of  Biuh 
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Netdier  die  niiustenal  pnrt^f  nor  the  oppontioii  will  touch  upon 
tins  CMe.  The  national  purse  b  the  conunon  hack  which  mich 
iQOunts  upon.  It  is  like  what  the  country  people  caU,  ^  Ride  and 
tie— Tou  ride  a  little  way  and  then  I."  They  order  these  things 
better  in  France. 

The  French  constitution  says,  that  the  right  of  war  and  peace 
is  in  the  nation.  Where  else  should  it  reside,  but  in  those  who  are 
to  pay  the  expense  t 

In  England  the  right  is  said  to  reside  in  a  metaphor^  shown  at 
the  tower  for  sixpence  or  a  shilling  a-piece  ;  so  are  the  lions  ; 
and  it  would  be  a  step  nearer  to  reason  to  say  it  resided  in  diem, 
for  any  inanimate  metaphor  is  no  more  than  a  hat  or  a  cap. 
We  can  all  see  the  absurdity  of  wor^pping  Aaron's  molten 
calf^  or  Nebuchadnezzar's  golden  image  ;  but  why  do  men  con- 
tinue to  practise  on  themselves  the  absurdities  they  despise  in 
others? 

It  may  with  reason  be  said,  diat  in  the  manner  the  English 
nation  is  represented,  it  matters  not  where  this  right  resides, 
whether  in  the  crown  or  in  the  parliament.  War  is  the  com- 
mon harvest  of  all  those  who  participate  in  the  division  and 
expenditure  of  public  money,  in  all  countries.  It  is  the  art  of 
eonquermg  at  home  :  the  object  of  it  is  an  increase  of  revenue ; 
and  as  revenue  cannot  b^  increased  without  taxes^  a  pretence 
must  be  made  for  expenditures.  In  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
En^ish  govermnent,  its  wars  and  ta^ws,  an  observer,  not  blinded 
by  prejudice,  nor  warped  by  interest,  would  declare  that  taxes 
were  not  raised  to  carry  <m  wars,  but  diat  wars  were  raised 
to  carry  on  taxes. 

Mr.  Burke,  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  is  a  part  of 
die  English  goverment ;  and  though  he  professes  himself  an 
enemy  to  war,  he  abuses  the  French  constitution,  which  seeks  to 
explode  it.  He  holds  up  the  English  government  as  a  model  in 
all  its  parts,  to  France ;  but  he  should  first  know  the  remarks 
which  the  French  make  upon  it.  They  contend,  in  favor  of  their 
own,  that  tin  portion  of  liberty  enjoyed  in  England,  is  just  enough 
to  enslave  a  country  by,  more  prodoctivdy  than  by  despotism ; 
and  that  as  the  real  object  of  a  despotism  is  revenue,  a  goverc- 
meaC  so  formed  obtains  more  than  it  could  either  by  direct  des- 
potum  or  in  a  full  state  of  freedom,  and  is,  therefore,  on  dM 
gromd  of  inlmrest,  opposed  to  both.    They  aceount  ako  for  te 
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wkich  alwajs  appeara  in  such  govennnaiits  for  eogag- 
iog  in  wan,  by  retnarlung  on  die  different  motives  which  produce 
them.  In  despotic  governments,  wars  are  the  effects  of  pnde  ; 
but  in  those  governments  in  which  they  become  the  means  of  taza^ 
tion,  they  acquire  thereby  a  more  permanent  promptitude. 

The  French  constitution,  thereforer  to  provide  against  both 
tiiose  evils,  has  taken  away  from  kings  and  ministers  the  power 
of  declaring  war,  and  placed  the  right  where  the  expense  must 
M. 

When  the  question  on  the  right  of  war  and  peace  was  agitating 
in  the  national  assembly,  the  people  of  England  appeared  to  be 
much  interested  in  the  event,  and  highly  to  applaud  the  decision. 
As  a  principle^  it  applies  as  much  to  one  country  as  to  another. 
William  the  conqueror,  a$  a  conqueror^  held  this  power  of  war 
and  peace  in  himself,  and  his  descendants  have  ever  since  claimed 
it  as  a  right 

Altheugh  Mr.  Burke  has  asserted  the  rig^  of  the  parliament 
a^  the  revolution  to  bind  and  control  the  nation  and  posterity /or 
everi  he  denies  at  the  same  time,  that  the  parliament  or  the  nation 
had  any  right  to  alter,  what  he  calls,  the  succession  of  the  crown, 
in  any  thing  but  in  part,  or  by  a  sort  of  modification.  By  his 
taking  this  ground,  he  throws  the  case  back  to  the  ^omwn  con^ 
quest ;  and  by  thus  running  a  line  of  succession,  springing  from 
William  the  conqueror  to  the  present  day,  he  makes  it  necessary 
to  inquire  who  and  what  William  the  conqueror  was,  and  where  he 
came  from  :  and  into  the  origin,  history  and  nature  of  what  are 
called  prerogative's.  £vefy  thing  must  have  had  a  beginning,  and 
the  fog  of  time  and  of  antiquity  should  be  penetrated  to  discover 
it  Let^then  Mr.  Burke  bring  forward  his  William  of  Normandy, 
for  it  is  to  this  origin  that  his  argument  goes.  It  also  unfortunately 
happens  in  runniag  this  line  of  succession,  that  another  line, 
parallel  thereto,  presents  itself,  which  is,  that  if  the  sucression 
runs  in  a  line  of  the  conquest,  the  nation  runs  in  a  line  uf  being 
conquered,  and  it  ought  to  rescue  itself  from  this  reproach. 

But  it  will  porfaaps  be  said,  that  though  the  power  of  declaring 
war  descends  into  the  heritage  of  the  conquest,  it  is  held  in  check 
by  the  right  of  the  parliament  to  withhold  the  supplies.  It  will 
i^ways  happen,  when  a  thing  is  originally  wrong,  :hat  amendments 
do  not  make  it  rt^^t,  and  oflen  happens  that  they  do  as  much 
mischief  one  way  as  good  the  other :  and  viich  is  the  case  here^ 
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fbr  if  (he  one  nuiUy  deeUires  war  as  a  matter  of  rights  aod  the 
other  preremptorily  withholds  the  supplies  as  a  matter  of  rigfaty 
the  remedy  becomes  as  bad  or  worse  than  the  disease.  The 
one  forces  the  nation  to  a  combot,  and  the  other  ties  its  hands  ; 
but  the  more  probable  issue  is,  that  the  eontrast  will  end  in  a 
collusion  between  ^  parties,  and  be  made  a  screen  to  both. 

On  this  question  of  war,  three  things  are  to  be  considered ;  • 
1  St,  the  right  of  declaring  it ;  2d,  the  expense  of  supporting  it ;  1 
dd,  the  mode  of  conducting  it  after  it  is  declared.      The  French  ' 
constitution  phices  the  right  where  the  expenet  must  fall,  and  j 
this  union  can  be  onlj  in  the  nation.     The  mode  of  conducting 
it,  after  it  is  declared,  it  consigns  to  the  executive  department. 
Where  Uiis  the  case  in  all  countries,  we  should  hear  but  little  more 
of  wars. 

Before  I  proceed  to  consider  other  parts  of  the  French  con- 
stitution, and  by  way  of  reliering  the  fatigue  of  argument, 
I  will  introduce  an  anecdote  whidi  I  had  from  Dr.  Franklin. 

While  the  doctor  resided  in  France,  as  minister  from  America, 
during  the  war,  he  had  numerous  proposals  made  to  lum  by  pro- 
jectors of  every  country  and  of  every  kind,  who  wished  to  go  to 
the  land  that  fioweth  with  milk  and  honey,  America,  and  among 
the  rest,  there  ^as  one  who  offered  himself  to  be  king.  He  in- 
troduced his  proposal  to  the  doctor  by  letter,  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  M.  Beaumarchais,  of  Paris — stating,  first,  that  as  the 
Americans  had  dismissed  or  sent  away  their  king,  they  would 
want  another.  Secondly,  that  himself  was  a  Norman.  Thirdly, 
that  he  was  of  a  more  ancient  family  than  the  dukes  of  Norman- 
dy, and  of  a  more  honorable  descent,  his  line  having  never  been 
bastardized.  Fourthly,  that  ^ere  was  ahead^  a  precedent  in 
England,  of  kings  coming  out  of  Normandy;  and  on  these 
grounds  he  rested  his  ofier,  ef^oming  tiiat  the  doctor  would  for- 
ward it  to  America.  But  as  the  doctor  did  not  do  this,  nor  yet 
send  him  an  answer,  the  projector  wrote  a  second  letter;  m 
which  he  did  not,  it  is  true,  threaten  to  go  over  and  conquer 
America,  but  only,  widi  great  dignity,  proposed,  that  if  his  offer 
was  not  accepted,  that  an  acknowledgment  of  about  80,000/. 
might  be  made  to  him  for  hb  generosity !  Now,  as  all  arguments 
respecting  succession  must  necessarily  connect  that  succession 
with  some  beginning,  Mr.  Burke's  arguments  on  this  stibject  go 
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to  alu>w«  d»t  diere  is  no  Engliih  origin  of  kings,  and  tbat  they 
are  descendants  of  the  Nonnan  line  in  tifjtA  of  die  conquest.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  of  s^rrice  to  his  doctrine  to  make  the  story 
known,  and  to  inform  him,  that  in  case  of  diat  natural  extinction 
to  which  all  mortality  is  subject,  kings  may  again  be  had  from 
Normandy,  on  more  reasonable  terras  dian  William  the  con- 
queror; and,  consequently,  tint  the  good  people  of  Engknd,  at  the 
irevolution  of  1688,  might  hare  done  much  better,  had  sodi  a 
generous  Norman  as  tkU  known  ihtir  wants,  and  diey  4t«. 
The  chivahic  character  which  Mr.  Burke  so  much  admires,  is 
certainly  much  easier  to  make  a  bargain  with  dian  a  hard  deal- 
ing Dutchman*  But  to  return  to  the  matters  of  the  constitu- 
tion— 

The  French  constitution  says,  there  ehaU  be  no  HUe$ ;  and  of 
consequence,  all  that  class  of  equirocal  generation,  wlndi  in 
some  countries  is  called  ^  arisiocracy^  and  in  others  ^  nohUUy^^* 
is  done  away,  and  the  peer  is  exalted  into  the  sioii. 

Titles  are  but  nicknames,  and  every  nickname  is  a  title. 
The  thing  is  perfectly  harmless  in  itself,  but  it  marks  a  sort  of 
foppery  in  the  human  diaracter  which  degrades  it  It  renders 
man  diminutive  in  things  which  ape  great,  uid  the  counterfeit 
of  woman  in  things  which  are  little.  It  talks  about  its  fine 
riband  like  a  girl,  and  shows  its  garter  like  a  child.  A  cer- 
tain writer,  of  some  antiquity,  says,  **  When  I  was  a  chfld,  I 
thought  as  a  child  ;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  pM  away  child- 
ish things." 

It  is,  properiy,  from  the  elevated  mind  of  France,  that  die 
folly  of  titles  has  been  abolished.  It  has  out-grown  the  baby- 
clothes  of  count  and  drnke^  and  breeched  itself  m  manhood. 
France  has  not  levelled,  it  has  exalted.  It  has  put  down  the 
dwarf  to  set  up  the  man.  The  insignificance  of  a  senseless  word 
like  duke^  county  or  earl^  has  ceased  to  please.  Even  those  who 
possessed  them  have  disowned  the  gibberish,  and,  as  they  out- 
grew the  rickets,  have  despised  the  rattle.  The  genuine  mind 
of  man,  thirsting  for  its  native  home,  society,  contemns  the  gew- 
gaws that  separate  him  from  it.  Titles  are  like  circles  drawn  by 
die  magician's  wand,  to  contract  the  sphwe  of  man's  felicity. 
He  lives  immured  within  the  Bastile  of  a  word,  and  surveys  at  a 
distance  the  «[»^ed  life  of  1)  an» 
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Is  it  Aen  aoj  wonder  that  titlcfl  riibuld  M  m  Franeet  Is  it 
•ot  a  greater  wonder  tkey  should  be  kept  ap  any  where  7  What 
are  thej  1  What  is  tl»ir  worth,  Day  ^*  what  is  then*  axBOOiit  ?^ 
When  we  think  or  speak  of  a  judge^  or  a  general^  we  associate 
with  it  the  ideas  of  office  and  character ;  we  think  of  gravity  in 
the  one«  and  bravery  in  the  other ;  but  when  we  use  a  word  merely 
ms  a  title,  no  ideas  associate  with  it.  Through  all  the  voad>uh«y 
of  Adam,  there  is  not  such  an  animal  as  a  duke  or  a  count ;  neither 
can  we  connect  any«certain  idea  to  the  words.  Wfaetfier  they 
mean  strength  or  weakness,  wisdom  or  foUy,  a  child  or  a  man,  or 
a  rider  or  a  horse,  is  all  equivocal.  What  respect  then  can  be 
paid  to  that  which  describes  notlung,  and  which  means  nolhiogT 
Imagination  has  given  figure  and  character  to  centaurs,  satjrrs, 
and  down  to  all  the  &iry  tribe  ;  but  titles  baffle  even  the  powers  of 
fimcy,  and  are  a  chimerical  nondeteript* 

But  this  is  not  all — If  a  whole  country  is  disposed  to  hold  them 
in  contempt,  all  their  value  is  gone,  and  none  will  own  them. 
It  is  common  opinion  only  that  makes  them  any  thing  or  nothing, 
or  worse  than  noUiiog.  There  is  no  occasion  to  take  titles  away, 
for  they  take  themselves  away  when  society  concurs  to  ndieule 
theoi.  This  species  of  imaginary  consequence  has  visibly  de- 
clined in  eveiy  part  of  Europe,  and  it  hastens  to  its  exit  as  the 
world  of  reason  continues  to  rise.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
lowest  class  of  what  axe  called  nobility,  was  more  thoo^t  of 
than  the  highest  is  nowv  and  when  a  man  in  armor  riding  through 
Christendom  in  search  of  adventures  was  more  stared  at  than  a 
modem  duke.  The  world  has  seen  this  folly  fall,  and  it  has  fallen 
by  being  lauded  at,  and  the  farce  of  titles  will  follow  its  fate. 
The  patriots  of  France  have  discovered  in  good  time,  Uiat  rank 
and  dignity  in  society  must  take  a  new  ground.  The  old  one 
has  fallen  through.  It  noust  now  take  the  substantial  ground  of 
character,  instead  of  the  chimerical  ground  of  titles :  and  they 
have  brought  their  titles  to  the  altar,  and  made  of  them  a  bumt^ 
ofiering  to  reason. 

If  no  mischief  had  annexed  itself  to  the  folly  of  titles,  they 
would  not  have  been  worth  a  serious  uid  formal  destructioD, 
such  as  the  national  assembly  have  decreed  them :  and  this  makes 
it  necessary,  to  inquire  further  into  the  nature  and  character  of 
aristocracy. 
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That,  then,  vMch  id  called  aristocracy  in  some  countries,  aac 
nobility  in  others,  arose  out  of  the  governments  founded  upon 
conquest  It  was  originally  a  military  order,  for  the  purpose  «f 
supporting  military  government ;  (for  such  were  dl  governments 
founded  in  conquests)  and  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  this  4rder 
for  the  purpose  for  wfaich  it  was  established,  dl  the  younger 
branches  of  those  families  were  disinherited,  and  the  law  of  pri^ 
fnogmUureMp  set  up. 

The  nature  and  diaracter  of  aristocrac}b  shows  itself  to  us  in 
this  law.  It  is  a  law  against  every  law  of  nature,  and  nature 
herself  calls  for  its  destruction.  Establish  family  justice  and 
aristocracy  falls.  By  the  aristocratical  law  of  primogeniture- 
ship,  in  a  family  of  six  children,  five  are  exposed. — Aristocracj 
has  never  but  one  child.  The  rest  are  begotten  to  be  devoured 
They  are  thrown  to  -  the  cannibal  for  prey,  and  the  natural  parent 
prepares  the  unnatural  repast. 

As  every  thing  which  is  out  of  nature  in  man,  affects,  more  or 
less,  the  interest  <^  society,  so  does  this.  All  the  children  which 
the  aristocracy  disowns  (which  are  all,  except  the  eldest)  are,  ta 
general,  cast  like  orphans  on  a  parish,  to  be  provided  for  by  the 
public,  but  at  a  greater  charge.  Unnecessary,  offices  and  places 
in  governments  and  courts  are  created  at  the  expense  of  the  pub 
lie  to  maintain  them. 

'  With  what  kind  of  parental  reflections  can  the  father  or  mo- 
ther contemplate  their  younger  offspring.  By  nature  they  are 
children,  and  by  marriage  they  are  heirs ;  but  by  aristocracy  thej 
are  bastards  and  orphans.  They  are  the  flesh  and  blood  of  their 
parents  in  one  line,  and  nothing  akin  to  them  in  the  other.  To 
restore,  therefore,  parents  to  their  children,  and  children  to  their 
parents — ^relations  to  each  other,  and  man  to  society — and  to 
exterminate  the  monster  aristocracv,  root  and  branch — the  French 
constitution  has  destroyed  the  law  of  primogenUurukip,  Here 
then  lies  the  monster,  and  Mr.  Burke,  if  he  pleases,  may  write  its 
epitaph. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  aristocracy  chiefly  in  one  point  of 
view.  We  have  now  to  consider  it  in  another.  Bi^  whether  we 
view  it  before  or  behind,  or  side  ways,  or  any  way  else,  domesti- 
cally or  publicly,  it  is  still  a  monster. 

In  France,  aristocracy  had  one  feature  less  in  its  countenance 
than  what  it  has  in  some  other  countries.     It  did  not  compose 
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a  body  of  hereditary  legialalors.  It  was  not  ^  a  carporahon  of 
•TMlaettu^y"  for  such  I  have  heard  M.  de  la  Fajette  describe 
in  English  house  of  peers.  Let  us  then  examine  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  French  constitution  has  resolved  against  having 
•neh  a  house  in  France. 

Because,  in  the  first  place,  as  is  already  mentioned,  aristocracy 
u  kept  up  by  family  tjnranny  and  injustice. 

2nd,  Because  there  is  an  unnatural  unfitness  in  an  aristocracy 
to  be  legislators  for  a  nation.  Their  ideas  of  dUtribuiive  jtuiicp 
are  corrupted  at  the  very  source.  They  begin  life  trampling  on 
all  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  relations  of  every  kind, 
and  are  taught  and  educated  so  to  do.  With  what  ideas  of  jus- 
tiee  or  honor  can  that  man  enter  a  house  of  legislation,  who 
absorbs  in  his  own  person  the  inheritance  of  a  whole  family  of 
children,  or  metes  out  some  pitiful  portion  with  the  insolence 
ofagia? 

3d,  Because  the  idea  a£  hereditary  legislators  is  as  incon- 
sistent as  that  of  hereditary  judges,  or  hereditary  juries  ;  and  as 
absurd  as  an  hereditary  mathematician,  or  an  hereditary  wise 
man  ;  and  as  ridiculous  as  an  hereditary  poet^laureat. 

4^  Because  a  body  of  men,  holding  themselves  accountable 
to  nobody,  ought  not  to  be  trusted  by  any  body.- 

5th,  Because  it  is  continuing  the.  uncivilized  principle  of 
governments  founded  in  conquest,  and  the  base  idea  of  man 
having  property  in  man,  and  governing  him  by  personal  right 

6th,  Because  aristocracy  has  a  tendency  to  degenerate  the 
human  species.  By  the  universal  economy  of  nature  it  is  known, 
and  by  the  instance  of  the  Jews  it  is  proved,  that  the  human 
species  has  a  tendency  to  degenerate,  in  any  small  numbei 
of  persons,  when  separated  from  the  general  stock  of  society, 
and  intermarrying  constantly  with  each  other.  It  defeats  even 
its  pretended  end,  and  becomes  in  time  the  opposite  of  what  m 
noble  in  man.  Mr.  Burke  talks  of  nobility ;  let  him  show  what  it 
is.  The  greatest  characters  the  world  has  known,  have  rose  on 
the  democratic  floor.  Aristocracy  has  not  been  able  to  keep  a 
proportionate  pace  with  democracy.  The  artificial  noble  shrinks 
into  a  dwarf  before  the  noble  of  nature ;  and  in  the  few  instances 
(for  there  are  some  in  all  countries)  in  whom  nature,  as  by  a 
mmcle,  has  survived  in  aristocracy,  tho$fi  wen  despiH  it.  But  it 
is  time  to  proceeed  to  a  new  subject 
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The  French  conatitutioD  has  refonned  the  condition  of  i 
clergy.  It  has  raised  the  income  of  the  lower  and  middle  ch 
and  taken  from  the  higher.  None  are  now  less  than  twelve 
hundred  livres,  (fifty  pounds  sterling)  nor  any  higher  than  two  or 
three  thousand  pounds.  TMiat  will  Mr.  Burke  place  against  tfab  1 
Hear  what  he  says. 

He  says,  that  ^'  the  people  of  England  can  see,  without  pain  or 
grudging,  an  archhishop  precede  a  duke  ;  they  can  see  a  bishop 
of  Durham,  or  a  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  possession  of  10,0002. 
a-year ;  and  cannot  see  why  it  is  in  worse  hands  than  estates  to 
the  like  amount  in  the  hands  of  this  earl  or  that  'squire.^  And 
Mr.  Burke  offers  this  as  an  example  to  France. 

As  to  the  first  part,  whether  the  archbishop  precedes  the  duke, 
or  the  duke  the  bishop,  it  is,  I  believe,  to  the  people  in  general, 
somewhat  like  SUrnhqld  and  Hopkins^  or  Hopkim  and  SUmhold  ; 
you  may  put  which  you  please  first :  and  as  I  confess  that  I  do 
not  understand  the  merits  of  this  case,  I  will  not  contend* it 
with  Mr.  Burke. 

But  with  respect  to  the  latter,  J  have  something  to  say.  Mr. 
Burke  has  not  put  the  case  ri^t  The  comparison  is  out  of 
order  by  being  put  between  the  bishop  and  the  earl,  or  the  'squire* 
It  ought  to  be  put  between  the  bishop  and  the  curate,  and  then  il 
will  stand  thus  :  the  people  of  England  can  $ee  viikout  grudgmg 
or  pain^  a  bishop  of  Durhatn  or  a  bishop  of  WinchesUr^  in  pos^ 
session  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year^  atid  a  curate  on  tkiriy  or 
forty  pounds  a-year^  or  less.  No,  sir,  they  certainly  do  not  see 
these  things  without  great  pain  and  grudging.  It  is  a  case  that 
applies  itself  to  every  man's  sense  of  justice,  and  is  one  among 
many  that  calls  aloud  for  a  constitution. 

In  France,  the  cry  of  <<  the  church  I  the  church  /"  was  repeated 
as  often  as  in  Mr.  Burke's  book,  and  as  k>ud]y  aa  whee 
the  dissenters'  bill  was  before  parliament ;  but  the  generality  of 
the  French  clergy  were  not  to  be  deceived  by  this  cry  any  longer* 
They  knew  that  whatever  the  pretence  mi^^t  be,  it  was  themaelvea 
who  were  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  it.  It  was  the  cry  of 
the  high  beneficed  clergy,  to  prevent  any  regulation  of  income 
taking  place  between  those  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a-yeai^aiid 
the  parish  priest.  They,  therefore,  jomed  their  case  to  those  (^ 
every  other  oppressed  class  of  men,  and  by  thia  union  ohtaiDed 
redress. 
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The  Franob  coMtiMMm  hu  aboltahed  thhes,  that  source  of 
perpetual  diaeoiileiit  between  the  tithe-holder  and  the  parishioner. 
When  land  is  bold  on  tithe,  it  is  in  the  condition  of  an  estate  held 
between  two  parties ;  one  recoWng  one  tenth,  and  the  other  nine 
tenths  of  the  prodtiee;  and,  consequently,  on  principles  of 
equitj,  if  the  estate  can  be  improved,  and  made  to  produce  hf 
that  improvement  dooble  or  treble  what  it  did  before,  or  in  any 
oUier  ratio,  the  expense  of  such  improvement  ought  to  be  borne 
ID  like  propoition  between  the  parties  who  are  to  share  the  pro- 
duce. But  this  is  not  the  case  in  tithes  ;  the  farmer  bears  the 
whole  eiqiense,  and  the  tithe-holder  takes  a  tenth  of  the  improve- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  original  tenth,  tt>d  by  this  means  gets  tiie 
value  of  two  tenths  instead  of  one.  This  is  another  case  that 
calls  for  a  constitution. 

The  French  constitution  hath  abolished  or  renounced  toUrO' 
tion^  and  inioleraHan  also,  and  hath  established  w^ivenai  right  of 
eatueience. 

Tolenition  is  not  the  oppo$Ut  of  intotoation,  but  is  the  eotm- 
ttrfeii  of  it  Bodi  are  despotisms.  The  one  assumes  to  itself 
the  right  of  witUiolding  t9>erty  of  conscience,  and  the  other  of 
granting  it^  The  one  is  ^e  pope,  armed  with  fire  and  faggot, 
and  the  otiier  is  the  pope  sellmg  or  granting  indulgences.  The 
former  is  church  and  state,  and  the  latter  is  church  and  traffic. 

But  toleration  may  be  viewed  in  a  much  stronger  light.  Man 
worships  not  himself,  but  his  maker :  and  the  liberty  of  con- 
science which  he  claims,  is  not  for  the  service  of  himself,  but  of 
his  God.  In  this  case,  tiberefore,  we  must  necessarily  have  the  . 
associated  idea  of  two  beings  ;  the  mortal  who  renders  the  wor- 
ship, and  the  imvMrtal  being  who  is  worshipped.  Toleration 
therefore,  places  itself  not  between  man  and  man,  nor  between 
church  and  church,  nor  between  one  denomination  of  religion 
and  another,  but  between  God  and  man  :  between  the  being  who 
worships,  and  the  being  who  is  worshipped ;  and  by  die  same  act 
of  assumed  authority  by  wUch  it  tolerates  man  to  pay  his  wor- 
ship, it  presumptuously  and  blasphemously  sets  up  itself  to  tole- 
rate the  Almighty  to  receive  it 

Were  a  bilf  broo^t  into  parHament,  entitled,  ^*  An  act  to  toU 
erate  or  grant  liberty  to  the  Almighty  to  receive  the  worship  of  a 
Jew  or  a  Tark,'*  or  ^  to  prohibit  the  Almighty  from  receiving  it,'' 
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•n  men  would  sterde,  and  call  H  'blMpbengr.  Then  would  bo 
ma  oproar.  The  preeuoiption  of  tolention  in  religioiis  mmttere 
would  then,  present  itself  unmasked ;  \hA  the  preeumption  is  not 
the  less  because  the  name  c£  *<  man''  only  appears  to  those  laws* 
for  the  associated  idea  of  the  worshipper  and  the  warMpped  can- 
not be  separated*  Who»  then,  art  thou,  vain  dust  and  ashes  I  bj 
idiatever  name  thou  art  called,  whether  a  king,  a  bishop,  a  church 
or  a  state,  a  parliament  or  any  thing  elae,  that  obtrudes!  thine 
insignificance  between  die  soul  of  man  and  his  maker?  Mind 
thine  own  concerns*  If  he  heUoYes  not  as  thou  belieyest,  it  is 
a  proof  that  thou  believest  not  as  be  believetht  and  there  is  no 
earthly  power  can  determine  between  you. 

With  respect  to  what  are  caUed  denominations  of  religion,  if 
every  one  is  lefl  to  judge  of  Ins  own  religion,  there  is  no  such 
thmg  as  a  religion  that  is  wrong ;  but  if  they  are  to  judge  of  each 
other's  religion,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  religbn  that  is  right; 
and  therefore  all  the  world  is  right,  or  all  the  world  is  wrong. 
But  with  respect  to  religion  itself,  without  regard  to  names,  and 
M  directing  itself  from  the  jinivecsal  &mily  of  mankind  to  the 
divine  object  of  all  adoration,  it  it  man  6rifig*in^  to  kit  maker 
the  fruite  of  his  heart;  and  though  these  fruits  may  differ  from 
each  other  like  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  grateful  tribute  of 
every  one  is  accepted. 

A  bishop  of  Durham,  or  a  bishop  of  Winchester,  or  die  arch- 
bishop who  heads  the  dukes,  will  not  refuse  a  tithe-sheaf  of 
iirtieat,  because  it  is  not  a  cock  of  hay ;  nor  a  cock  of  hay, 
because  it  is  nota  sheaf  of  wheat ;  nor  a  pig  because  it  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other :  but  these  same  persons,  under  the  figure 
of  an  established  church,  will  not  permit  Jheir  maker  to  receive 
the  varied  tithes  of  man's  devotion. 

One  of  the  continual  choruses  of  Mr.  Burke's  book,  ia 
**  church  and  state ;"  he  does  not  mean  some  o«e  particular 
church,  or  some  one  particular  state,  but  any  church  and 
state ;  and  he  uses  the  term  as  a  fieneral  figure  to  hold  fordi 
die  political  doctrine  of  always  uniting  die  ehurch  with  the 
state  in  every  country,  and  he  censures  the  national  assem- 
bly for  not  having  done  due  in  France.  Let  us  beatow  a  few 
thoughts  on  this  suliject» 

M  religions  are,  in  their  nature  mild  and  bciugn,  and  mitfi^d 
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iridi  prineiplef  of  monlky.  They  conld  ttot  bare  made  proaei 
Ijtes  at  first,  hj  pFofeasing  any  thing  that  was  vicioti8«  crnelf 
peraecuting  or  immonJ*  Ukm  every  thing  dae,  they  had  their 
beginning ;  and  d^y  proceeded  by  penraaakm,  exhortation,  and 
example.  How  then  ia  it  tiuit  tey  loae  their  natire  nuldneaa,  and 
become  moroae  and  intolerant  f 

It  proceeda  from  llie  connexion  wbkb  Mr.  Burke  recommenda. 
By  engendering  die  church  with  te  state,  a  sort  of  mule  aairoalt 
capable  oirfy  of  destroying,  and  not  of  breeding  up,  is  produced, 
called,  f&«  ehmreh  sfte&IMed  by  hm.  It  is  a  stranger,  even  fixun 
lis  birth  ie  any  parent  mother  on  which  it  is  begotten,  and  whom 
in  time  it  kicka  out  and  destroye 

The  inquisition  in  Spain  does  not  proceed  from  fite  religion 
originally  profeased,  but  from  tins  mule  animal,  engendered  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  state.  The  burnings  in  Smithfield 
proceeded  from  the  same  heterogeneous  production ;  and  it  was 
the  regeneration  of  thia  strange  animal  in  England  afterwards, 
that  renewed  rancor  and  irreligion  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
that  drove  iStke  people  called  Quakera  and  Dissenters  to  America. 
Persecution  is  not  an  original  feature  in  <my  religion ;  but  it  ia 
alwaya  the  strongly-marked  feature  of  all  law-religions,  or  re-  * 
ligions  established  by  law.  Take  away  the  law-establishment, 
and  eveiy  religion  re-assumes  its  original  benignity.  In  America, 
a  catholic  priest  is  a  good  citizen,  a  good  character,  and  a  good 
neighbor ;  an  episcopalian  minister  is  of  the  slime  description : 
and  this  proceeds  independent  of  men,  from  there  being  no  law- 
establishment  in  America. 

If  also  we  view  this  matter  \n  a  tempoml  sense,  we  shall  see 
the  ill  effects  it  has  had  on  the  prosperity  of  nations.  The  union  [ 
of  church  and  state  has  impoverished  Spam. — The  revoking  the 
edict  of  Nanta  drove  the  silk  manufacture  from  that  country  into 
Ei^land ;  and  church  and  state  are  now  driving  the  cotton  manu- 
facture from  England  to  America  and  France.  Let  then  Mr. 
Burke  continue  to  preach  his  anti-political  doctrine  of  church  and 
state.  It  will  do  aome  good.  The  national  assembly  will  not 
follow  his  advice,  but  will  benefit  by  his  folly.  It  was  by  observ- 
ing the  HI  eflecta  of  it  in  England,  that  America  has  been  warned 
ngainst  it ;  and  it  is  by  experiencing  them  in  France,  that  the 
national  aaaemUy  have  abdirfied  it,  and*  like   America,  haa 
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etteUiAed  unioM'ialrigki  of  tomcUmct^  amd  mm99rml  right  0f 
eUizenship.* 

I  will  here  cease  the  comparisoii  wiUi  respect  to  die  princ^let  of 
the  French  constitution,  and  conclude  Hum  part  of  4he  subject 
with  a  few  obserrations  on  the  oi|^nizatioQ  9{  the  formal  parts  of 
the  French  and  English  goTemments* 

.    The  ezecatiye  power  in  each  coui^  is  in  ^  hands  of  a  per 
sen  s^led  the  king ;  but  the  French  constitution  distingotfibes 
between  the  king  and  the  sorereign  :  it  considers  the  station  of 
king  as  official,  and  places  sovereignty  in  the  nfl^on. 

The  representatives  of  the  nation,  which  compose  the  nationai 
assembly,  and  who  are  the  legislative  power,  oiigtnale  in  and  from 
the  people  by  election,  as  an  inherent  right  in  &e  people.  In 
£ngland  it  is  otherwise  ;  and  this  arises  firom  the  original  es- 
tablishment of  what  is  cafled  its  monarchy ;  for  as  by  the  con- 
quest all  the  rights  of  the  people  or  the  nation  were  absorbed 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  who  added  the  title  of  king 
to  that  of  conqueror,  those  same  matters  which  in  France  are 

*  When  in  any  country  we  see  extraordmary  circumstanoes  taking  place, 
they  naturally  lead  any  nuin  who  has  a  talent  for  observation  and  investiga- 
tion, to  Inquire  into  the  causes.  The  manu&ctorers  of  Bfandieater,  Birmingw 
hara,  and  Sheffield,  are  the  principal  manuf&',.  rers  in  E^land  From 
whence  did  this  arise  ?  A  little  observation  will  explain  the  case.  The  prm- 
cipal,  and  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  plaeet,  are  not  of  what  is 
called  in  England,  the  church  established  by  law  :  and  they,  or  their  fathers 
(for  it  is  within  but  a  few  years)  withdrew  fWwi  the  persecution  of  the  char- 
tered towns,  where  test-laws  more  particularly  operate,  and  esCabliflbedasort 
of  asylum  for  themselves  in  those  places.  It  was  the  only  asylum  then 
^fered,  for  the  rest  of  Europe  was  worse.  But  the  ease  is  now  changing.— 
France  and  America  bid  all  comers  welcome,  and  initiate  th^  into  a21  the 
righto  of  citizenship.  Policy  and  interest,  therefore,  will,  but  perhaps  loo 
late,  dictate  m  England,  what  reason  and  justice  could  not.  Those  maimfae- 
turers  are  withdrawing  to  other  places.  There  is  now  erecting  in  Passcy, 
three  miles  from  Paris,  a  lar|:c  cotton  manufactory,  ar  i  several  are  alreacfy 
erected  m  America.  Soon  alier  the  rejecting  the  bi..  for  repealing  the  test- 
law,  one  of  the  richest manufactiu-ers  in  England  said  '.a  my  hearing  "Eng- 
land, sir,  IS  not  a  cotmtry  for  a  Dissenter  to  live  in,— we  must  go  tont'rance." 
These  are  truths,  and  it  is  doing  justice  to  both  parties  to  icU  them.  It  is 
chiefly  the  Dissenters  that  have  carried  En^sh  manufactures  to  the  Iieight 
they  are  now  at,  and  the  same  men  have  it  in  their  power  to  carry  them 
away ;  and  though  those  manufactures  would  aflerwards  continue  in  those 
places,  the  foreign  market  will  be  lost.  There  frequently  appears  in  rhe 
London  Gazette,  extracto  from  certain  acu  to  prevent  machines,  and  as  for 
aj  It  can  extend  to  persons,  from  going  out  of  the  country.  It  appears  from 
these  that  the  Ul  effecu  of  the  test-laws  and  church-establishmcnt  begin  to 
be  much  susoected ;  but  the  remedy  of  force  can  never  supply  the  remedy 
of  reason.  In  the  progress  of  less  than  a  century,  all  the  unrepresented  part 
of  England,  of  all  denominations  which  is  at  least  an  htmdred  times  the  im«t 
Til!!!!!^-!;'^.  may  begm  to  feel  the  necessity  of  a  oonsUttttion,  and  then  aU 
Ihoee  inatterswiU  come  regulariy  before  them. 
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now  heM  as  rights  in  the  people,  or  in  the  nation,  are  held  in 
England  as  grants  from  what  is  called  the  crown.  The  parlia- 
ment in  England,  in  both  its  branches,  was  erected  bj  patents  from 
die  descendants  of  the  conqueror.  The  house  of  commons  did 
not  originate  as  a  matter  of  right  in  the  people,  to  delegate  or 
elect,  but  as  a  grant  or  boon. 

By  the  French  constitution,  the  nation  is  always  named  before 
the  king.  The  third  article  of  the  declaration  of  rights  says, 
"  The  nation  is  essentially  the  source  (or  fountain)  of  all  sovereign^ 
iy.*^  Mr.  Burke  argues,  that,  in  England,  a  king  is  the  fountain 
-*-that  he  is  the  fountain  of  all  honor.  But  as  this  idea  is  evi« 
dently  descended  from  the  conquest,  I  shall  make  no  other  re- 
mark upcm  it  than  that  it  is  the  nature  of  conquest  to  turn  every 
tiling  upside  down ;  and  as  Mr.  Burke  will  not  be  refused  the 
privilege  of  speaking  twice,  and  as  there  are  but  two  parts  in 
the  figure,  the  fountain  and  the  spout^  he  will  be  right  the  second 
time. 

The  French  constitution  puts  the  legislative  before  the  execu- 
tive ;  the  law  before  the  '•  ig  ;  la  /ot,  le  roi.  This  also  is  in  the 
natural  order  of  things ;  because  laws  must  have  existence,  be- 
fore they  can  have  execution. 

A  king  in  France  does  not,  in  addressing  himself  to  the  nation- 
al assembly,  say,  '*  my  assembly,"  similar  to  the  phrase  used  in 
England  of  ^*  my  parliamenf ;"  neither  can  he  use  it  consistent 
with  the  constitution,  nor  could  it  be  admitted.  There  may  be 
propriety  in  the  use  of  it  in  England,  because,  as  is  before  men- 
tioned, both  houses  of  parliament  originated  out  of  what  is  called 
the  crown,  by  patent  or  boon — and  not  out  of  the  inherent  rights 
of  the  people,  as  the  national  assembly  does  in  France,  and  whose 
name  designates  its  origin. 

The  president  of  the  national  assembly  does  not  ask  the  king 
to  grant  to  the  assembly  the  liberty  of  speech^  as  is  the  case  with 
the  English  house  of  commons.  The  constitutional  dignity  of 
the  national  assembly  cannot  debase  itself.  Speech  is,  in  the 
first  place,  one  of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  always  retained ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  national  assembly,  the  use  of  it  is  their  cfii/y, 
and  the  nation  is  their  authority.  They  were  elected  by  the 
^catest  body  of  men  excercising  the  right  of  election  the  Euro- 
pean world  ever  saw.  They  sprung  not  from  the  filth  of  rotten 
boroughs,  nor  are  they  vassal  represeotativM  of  an0tocrttk»l 
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ones.  Feeling  the  proper  dignity  of  their*  character^  tney  mip^ 
port  it  Their  parliamentary  language,  whether  for  or  against  a 
questioni  is  free,  bold,  and  manly,  and  extends  to  all  the  parts 
and  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  any  matter  or  subject  respect- 
ing the  executive  department,  or  the  person  who  presides  in  it 
(the  king,)  comes  before  them,  it  is  debated  on  with  the  spirit  of 
men,  and  the  language  of  gentlemen ;  and  their  answer,  or  their 
address,  is  returned  in  the  same  s^le.  They  stand  not  alofl  with 
the  gaping  vacuity  of  vulgar  ignorance,  nor  bend  with  the  cringe 
of  sycophantic  insignificance.  The  graceful  pride  of  truth  knows 
no  extremes,  and  preserves  in  every  latitude  of  life  the  right* 
angled  character  of  man. 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  other  side  of  the  question.  In  the 
addresses  of  the  English  parliaments  to  their  kings,  we  see  nei- 
ther the  intrepid  spirit  of  the  old  pariiaments  of  France,  nor  die 
serene  dignity  of  the  present  national  assembly  ;  neither  3o  we 
see  in  them  any  thing  of  the  style  of  English  manners,  which 
borders  somewhat  on  bluntness.  Since  then  they  are  neither  of 
foreign  extraction,  nor  naturally  of  English  production,  their  on 
gin  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere,  and  that  origin  is  the  Norman 
conquests  They  are  evidently  of  the  vassalage  class  of  manners, 
and  emphatically  mark  the  prostrate  distance  that  exists  in  no 
other  condition  of  men  than  between  the  conqueror  and  the  con- 
quered* That  this  vassalage  idea  and  style  of  speaking  was  not 
got  rid  of)  even  at  the  revolution  of  1688,  is  evident  from  the 
declaration  of  parliament  to  William  and  Mary,  in  these  words  : 
**  we  do  most  humbly  and  faithfully  submit  ourselves,  our  heirs 
and  posterity  for  ever."  Submission  is  wholly  a  vassalage  term, 
repugnant  to  the  dignity  of  freedom,  and  an  echo  of  the  language 
used  at  the  conquest 

.As  the  estimation  of  all  things  is  by  comparison,  the  revolution 
of  1688,  however  from  circumstances  it  may  have  been  exalted 
above  its  value,  will  find  its  level.  It  is  already  on  the  wane, 
eclipsed  by  the  enlarging  orb  of  reason,  and  the  revolutions  of 
America  and  France.  In  less  than  another  century,  it  will  go» 
as  well  as  Mr.  Burke's  labors,  *<  to  the  family  vault  of  all  the 
Capulets."  Mankmd  will  then  scarcely  believe  that  a  country 
calling  itself  free,  would  send  to  Holland  for  a  man,  and  clotho 
him  with  power,  on  purpose  to  put  themselves  in  fear  of  him,  and 
give  him  ahnost  a  million  sterling  apyear  for  leave  to  aubmU  them- 
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■ehras  and  their  pQ3terit7,  like  iMmdmen  and  bondwomen  for 
ever. 

But  there  is  a  truth  that  ought  to  be  made  known  ;  I  have  nad 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  it :  which  is,  that^  notiDtthstanding  op* 
pearances^  there  is  not  any  deecription  of  men  that  despiee  mon" 
archy  $o  much  aa  courtiere.  But  they  well  know,  that  if  it  were 
«een  by  others,  as  it  is  seen  by  them,  the  juggle  could  not  be 
kept  up.  They  are  in  the  condition  of  men  who  get  their  living 
by  show,  and  to  whom  the  folly  of  that  show  is  so  familiar  that 
they  ridicule  it ;  but  were  the  audience  to  be  made  as  wise,  in 
this  respect,  as  themselves,  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  show 
and  the  profits  with  it.  The  difference  between  a  republican  and 
a  courtier  with  respect  to  monarchy,  is,  that  the  one  opposes  mon« 
archy  believing  it  to  be  something,  and  the  other  laughs  at  it 
knowing  it  to  be  nothing. 

As  I  used  sometimes  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Burke,  believing 
him  then  to  be  a  man  of  sounder  principles  than  his  book  shows 
him  to  be,  I  wrote  to  him  latft  winter  from  Paris,  and  gave  him  an 
account  how  prosperously  matters  were  going  on.  Among  other 
subjects  in  that  letter,  I  referred  to  the  happy  situation  the  nation- 
al assembly  were  placed  in ;  that  they  had  taken  a  ground  on 
which  their  moral  duty  and  their  political  interest  were  united. 
They  have  not  to  hold  out  a  language  which  they  do  not  believe, 
ibr  the  fraudulent  purpose  of  making  others  believe  it  Their 
station  requires  no  artifice  to  support  it,  and  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  enlightening  mankind.  It  is  not  their  interest  to 
cherish  ignorance,  but  to  dispel  it  They  are  not  in  the  case  of 
a  ministerial  or  an  opposition  party  in  England,  who,  though  they 
are  opposed,  are  still  united  to  keep  up  the  common  mystery. 
The  national  assembly  must  throw  open  a  magazine  of  light  It 
must  show  man  the  proper  character  of  man ;  and  the  nearer  it 
can  bring  him  to  that  standard,  the  stronger  the  national  assembly 
becomes. 

In  contemplating  the  French  constitution,  we  see  in  it  a  rational 
order  of  things.  The  principles  harmonize  with  the  forms,  and 
both  with  their  origin.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  as  an  excuse  for 
bad  forms,  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  forms  ;  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  Forms  grow  out  of  principles,  and  operate  to  continue  ' 
the  principles  they  grow  from.  It  is  impossible  to  practice  a  bad 
fern  on  any  thing  but  a  bad  principle.    It  cannot  be  ingrafted  on 
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a  good  one ;  and  wherever  the  forms  in  any  govenmient  are  baii» 
k  is  a  certain  indication  that  the  principles  are  bad  also. 

I  will  here  finally  close  this  subject  I  began  it  by  remarking 
that  Mr.  Burke  had  voluntarily  declined  going  into  a  coroparisoa 
of  the  English  and  French  constitutions.  He  apologizes  (p. 
241)  for  not  doing  ii,  by  saying  that  he  had  not  time.  Mr. 
Burke's  book  was  upwards  of  eight  months  in  hand,  and  it 
extended  to  a  volume  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  pages.  As 
bis  omission  does  mjury  to  his  cause^  his  apology  makes  it  worse ; 
and  men  on  the  English  side  of  the  water  will  begin  to  consider, 
whether  there  b  not  some  radical  defect  io  what  is  called  the 
English  constitution,  that  made  it  necessary  in  Mr.  Buriie  to  sup- 
press the  comparison,  to  avoid  bringing  it  into  view. 

As  Mr.  Burke  has  not  written  on  constitutions,  so  neither  has 
he  written  on  the  French  revolution.  He  gives  no  account  of  its 
commencement  or  its  progress.  He  only  expresses  his  won- 
der. '*  It  looks,"  says  he,  *<  to  me  as  if  I  'wete  in  a  great  aisis, 
not  of  the  afiairs  of  France  alone,  but  of  all  Europe,  perhaps 
of  more  than  Europe.  All  circumstances  taken  together,  the 
French  revolution  is  the  most  astonishing  that  has  hitherto  hap 
pened  in  the  world." 

As  wise  men  are  astonished  at  foolish  things,  and  other  people 
at  wise  ones,  I  know  not  on  which  ground  to  accomnt  for  Mr. 
Burke's  astonishment ;  but  certain  it  is  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  French  revolution.  It  has  apparently  burst  forth  like  a 
creation  from  a  chaos,  but  it  is  no  more  than  the  consequence  of 
mental  revolution  previously  existing  in  France.  The  mind  of 
the  nation  had  changed  beforehand,  and  a  new  order  of  things  has 
naturally  followed  a  new  order  of  thoughts. — I  will  here,  as  con- 
cisely as  I  can,  trace  out  the  growth  of  the  French  revolution, 
and  mark  the  circumstances  that  have  contributed  to  produce  it. 

The  despotism  of  Louis  the  XI Y.  laited  With. the  gaiety  of  his 
court,  and  the  gaudy  ostentation  of  his  character,  had  so  humble<l, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  fascinated  the  mind  of  France,  that  the 
people  appear  to  have  lost  all  sense  of  their  own  dignity,  in  con- 
templating that  of  their  grand  monarch :  and  the  whole  re%n  of 
Louis  XY.  remarkable  only  for  weakness  and  effeminacy,  made 
no  other  alteration  than  that  of  spreading  a  sort  of  lethargy  over 
tile  nation,  from  which  it  showed  no  disposition  to  rise. 
.  The  only  signs  which  appeared  of  the  spirit  of  llbertf  during 
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IhoN  fmMB,  are  to  be  found  in  tbe  writings  of  the  French 
plulo8C^>berf«  Montesquieu*  president  of  the  parliament  of  Bour^ 
deaoz,  went  as  fiur  as  a  writer  under  a  despotic  goyemment 
could  well  proceed :  and  being  oUiged  to  divide  himself  between 
principle  and  pmdence,  his  mind  often  appears  under  a  veil,  and 
we  oi^t  to  give  him  credit  for  more  than  he  has  expressed. 

Yoltaire,  vdio  was  4x>di  the  flatterer  and  satirist  of  despotismi 
took  another  line.  His  forte  lay  in  exposing  and  ridiculing  iStut 
superstitions  which  priest-craft,  united  with  state-craft,  had  inter- 
woven with  governments*  It  was  not  from  the  purity  of  his  prin* 
dples,  or  his  love  of  mankind,  (for  satire  and  philanthropy  are 
not  naturally  concordant,)  but  from  his  strong  capacity  of  semng 
folly  in  its  true  shape,  and  his  irresistible  propensity  to  expose  it, 
that  he  made  those  attacks.  They  were  however  as  formidable 
as  if  the  motives  had  been  virtuous ;  and  he  merits  the  thanks 
rather  than  die  esteem  of  mankind. 

On  the  contrary,  we  find  in  the  wptings  of  Rousseau  and  abbe 
Aayntd,  a  loveliness  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  liberty,  that  excites 
respect,  and  elevates  the  human  faculties ;  yet  having  raised  this 
animation,  they  do  not  direct  its  operations,  but  leave  the  mind  in 
love  with  an  object,  without  describing  the  means  of  possessing  it. 
The  writings  of  Quisne,  Turgot,  and  the  friends  of  those  au- 
ttwrs,  are  of  a  serious  kind ;  but  they  labored  under  the  same 
disadvantage  with  Montesquieu;  their  writings  abound  with  mo- 
ral aaaxims  of  government,  but  are  rather  directed  to  economise 
and  reform  the  administration  of  the  government,  dian  the 
govefiunent  itself. 

But  all  those  writings  and  many  others  had  their  weight ;  and 
by  die  different  manner  in  which  they  treated  the  subject  of  go- 
vernment, Montesquieu  by  his  judgment  and  knowledge  of  laws  : 
Toltaire  by  his  wit ;  Rousseau  and  Raynal  by  their  ammation, 
and  9g^iot  and  Turgot  by  their  moral  maxims  and  systems  of 
economy,  rmters  of  every  class  met  with  something  to  their 
taste,  and  a  ^irit  of  political  inquiiy  began  to  difihse  itself  through 
die  nation  at  the  dme  die  dispute  between  England  and  the  then 
colonies  of  America  broke  out 

la  tlie  w«r  which  France  afterwards  engaged  in,  it  is  very  well 

anown  that  the  nation  appeared  to  be  beforehand  with  the  Frendi 

Btnisoy.    Each  of  diem  had  its  views ;  but  those  views  were 

divacted  to  dtflbrsnt  objects;  the  one  sou^  liberty  and  the  odief 

vol..  u.  13 
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latelialioB  on  England.  The  Frsooh  offietft  and  mMen  viw 
after  tins  went  to  America,  were  eventually  placed  in  the  school 
(^freedom,  and  learned  the  practice  as  well  as  the  principles  of 
it  by  heart 

As  it  was  impossible  to  separate  the  mUitary  events  wWch  took 
place  in  America  from  the  principles  of  the  American  revolutioD, 
dm  publication  of  those  events  m  France  neccessarily  connected 
timnselves  with  the  principles  that  produced  them.  Many  of 
^  facts  wwe  in  themselves  principles ;  sudi  as  ihe  declaration 
ef  American  Independence,  and  the  treaty  of  alliance  between 
France  and  America,  which  recognized  the  natural  rights  of  man, 
and  justified  resistance  to  oppression. 

The  then  minuter  of  France,  count  Yergennes,  was  net  the 
fiiend  of  America ;  and  it  is  both  justice  and  gratitude  to  say, 
tfiat  it  was  the  queen  of  France  who  gave  die  cause  of  America 
a  fashion  at  the  French  court  Count  Y ergennes  was  the  person- 
al and  social  friend  of  Dr.  Franklin ;  and  the  doctor  had  obtained 
by  his  sensible  gracefulness,  a  sort  of  influence  over  him ;  but 
with  respect  to  principles,  count  Yergennes  was  a  despot 

The  situation  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  minister  firom  America  to 
France  Ao\i\d  be  taken  into  the  chain  of  circumstances.  A 
diplomatic  character  is  the  narrowest  sphere  of  society  that  man 
can  act  in.  It  forbids  intercourse  by  a  reciprocity  of  suspicion  ; 
and  a  diplomatist  is  a  sort  of  unconnected  atom,  continually  re- 
pelling and  repelled.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with  Dr.  Frank- 
lin ;  he  was  not  the  diplomatist  of  a  court,  but  of  sMit.  His 
character  as  a* philosopher  had  been  long  established,  and  his 
circle  of  society  in  France  was  universaL 

Count  Yergennes  resisted  for  a  considerable  time  the  publica- 
tion of  the  American  constitutions  in  France,  translated  into  the 
French  language ;  but  even  in  this  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to 
public  opinion,  and  a  sort  of  propriety  in  admitting  to  appear  what 
he  had  undertaken  to  defend.  The  American  constitutioiis  were 
to  liberty,  what  a  grammar  is  to  language :  diey  define  its  parts 
of  speech,  and  practically  construct  them  into  syntax. 

The  peculiar  situation  of  the  then  marquis  de  la  Fayette  is 
another  link  in  the  great  chain.  He  served  in  America  as  an 
American  officer,  under  a  commission  of  congress,  and  by  the 
universality  of  his  acquaintance,  was  in  close  fiiendidiip  with  the 
civil  government  of  America  as  well  as  with  the  military  line. 
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Re  spoke  the  fonguage  of  the  country,  entered  into  die  dkcw- 
sfons  on  the  principles  ofgOTernment,  and  was  always  a  welcoae 
friend  at  any  election. 

When  the  war  closed,  a  vast  reinforcement  to  the  canse  of 
liberty  spread  itsdf  over  Frrace,  by  the  return  of  the  French 
officers  and  soldiers.  A  knowledge  of  the  practice  was  then 
{oined  to  the  theory;  and  all  that  was  wanting  to  give  it  real 
existence,  was  opportnnity.  Man,  cannot,  properly  speaking, 
inafce  circumstances  for  his  purpose,  but  he  alwajrs  has  it  in  1^ 
power  to  improve  them  when  they  occur  i  and  this  was  the  case 
in  France. 

M.  "Neckar  was  displaced  in  May  1781 ;  and  by  the  ill  raar 
nagement  of  the  ft^ances  afterwards,  and  particularly  during  the 
extravagant  administration  of  M.  Calonne,  the  revenue  of  France 
which  was  nearly  twenty«four  millions  sterling  per  year,  was 
become  unequal  to  the  expenditures,  not  because  the  revenue  had 
decreased,  but  because  the  expenses  had  increased,  and  this  was 
the  circumstance  wMch  die  nation  laid  hold  of  to  bring  forward  a 
revolution.  The  English  minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  has  frequently  al- 
luded to  the  state  of  the  French  finances  in  his  budgets,  without 
understanding  the  subject.  Had  the  French  parliaments  been  as 
ready  to  register  edicts  for  new  taxes,  as  an  English  parliament 
is  to  grant  them,  there  had  been  no  derangement  in  the  finances, 
nor  yet  any  revolution ;  but  this  will  better  explain  itself  aa  I 
proceed. 

It  witt  be  necessary  here  to  show  how  taxes  were  formerly 
raised  in  France.  The  king,  or  radier  the  court  or  ministiy, 
acting  under  the  use  of  diat  name,  framed  the  edicts  for  taxes  at 
their  own  discretimi,  and  sent  them  to  the  parliaments  to  be  regis- 
tered ;  for  until  they  were  registered  by  the  parKaments,  they 
were  not  operative.  Disputes  had  long  existed  between  the 
court  and  the  parliament  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  parlia- 
ment's authority  on  this  head.  The  court  insisted  that  the  au- 
diority  of  parliament  went  no  farther  than  to  remonstrate  or  show 
reasons  against  the  tax,  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  determin 
ing  whether  the  reasons  were  well  or  ill-founded  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  either  to  withdraw  the  edict  as  a  matter  of  choice, 
or  to  order  it  to  be  registered  as  a  matter  of  authority.  The  par- 
liaments on  their  part  inststedt  that  they  had  not  only  a  ti^  to 
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MppoTted  bj  the  natioo. 

Bat  to  return  to  the  order  of  way  narratiTe— -M.  Celonne  wanted 
■Mmej ;  and  as  he  knew  die  stunfy  diapoeitioii  of  the  pailiaifiealB 
wkk  respect  to  new  taxes,  he  iogeinoiisly  soii|^  either  to  ap- 
paoach  them  by  a  more  gentle  means  than  that  of  direct  aadiority« 
or  to  get  orer  their  heads  by  a  mancBane :  and,  lor  tUs  porpose* 
he  renred  the  project  of  assembling  a  body  of  men  from  the  8e> 
Tend  provinces,  onder  the  style  of  an  ^*  assembly  of  the  notables,** 
or  men  of  note,  who  met  in  1787,  and  were  either  to  recommend 
taxes  to  the  pailiaments,  or  to  act  as  a  parliament  themselres. 
An  assenibly  under  this  name  had  been  called  in  1687. 

As  we  are  to  view  this  as  the  first  practical  step  towards  die 
revolution,  it  will  be  proper  to  enter  into  some  particulars  respect- 
ing it  The  assembly  of  the  notables  has  in  some  places  been 
mistaken  for  the  states-general,  but  was  wholly  a  difierent  body ; 
the  states-general  being  always  by  election*  The  persons  who 
composed  the  assembly  of  the  notables  were  all  n<Mninated  by  the 
king,  and  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  forty  menders.  But  as 
M.  Calonne  could  not  depend  upon  a  m^ority  of  thia  assembly 
in  his  favor,  he  veiy  ingeniously  arranged  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  forty-four  a  miyority  of  one  hundred  and  Ibity :  to 
effect  this,  he  disposed  of  them  into  seven  sepamte  committees, 
of  twenty  members  each.  Every  general  question  was  to  be 
decided,  not  by  a  majority  of  persons,  but  by  a  majority  of  com- 
mittees ;  and,  as  eleven  votes  would  make  a  m^iority  in  aeera- 
mittee,  and  four  committees  a  majority  of  seven,  IL  Calonne 
kad  good  reason  to  conclude,  that  as  forty-four  would  determine 
any  general  question,  he  could  not  be  out-voted.  But  aU  his 
planii  deceived  him,  and  in  the  event  became  his  overthrow. 

The  then  marquis  de  la  Fayette  was  placed  in  the  second  oom- 
mittee,  of  which  count  d^Artois  was  president  9  and  as  money 
matters  was  the  object,  it  naturally  brought  into  view  every  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  it  M.  de  la  Fayette  made  a  verbal 
charge  against  Calonne,  for  selling  crown  land  to  the  amount  of 
two  milHoas  of  Hvres,  in  a  manner  that  appeared  to  be  unknown  to 
the  king.  The  count  d'Artois  (as  if  to  intimidate,  for  the 
Bastile  was  then  in  being)  a3ke.d  the  marquis,  if  he  would  render 
ine  charge  in  writing  ?  He  replied  that  he  would.  The  count 
i|*Artois  did  not  demand  it|  but  brought  a  message  from  the  king 
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wiidDg,  to  be  giren  to  the  king,  usdertakiog  to  Mppert  it  No 
fnfftber  proeeedngs  were  had  upon  this  sfialr ;  but  M.  Cakmne 
una  eooa  after  dismiaeed  bj  the  king,  and  wort  to  England. 

As  M.  de  la  Fayette,  from  the  eipeneaee  he  had  had  in  Aia 
rioa,  was  better  acquainted  with  the  seieoce  of  dnl  gOTerament 
than  the  generality  of  the  members  who  eosoposed  the  assembly 
of  the  netaUee  could  then  be,  the  bnial  of  the  bnsmess  fen  ceo- 
siderably  to  his  share*  The  plan  of  these  who  had  a  constitutiott 
in  Tiew,  was  to  contend  with  the  court  on  die  ground  of  taxes, 
and  some  of  them  openly  professed  their  object.  Disputes  At* 
.  quently  arose  between  count  d'Artois  and  M.  de  la  Fayette  upon 
▼arious  subjects.  With  respect  to  the  arrears  already  incurred, 
the  latter  proposed  to  remedy  them,  by  accommodating  the  ex- 
penses to  the  revenue,  instead  of  the  revenue  to  the  expenses ; 
and  as  objects  of  reform,  he  proposed  to  abolish  the  Bastfle,  and 
all  the  state  prisons  throughout  the  nation  (die  keeping  of  which 
was  attended  with  great  expense)  and  to  suppress  kttre9  de  eaeh^ 
9i  ;  but  those  matters  were  not  then  much  attended  to  ;  and  whh 
respect  to  UUrt9  de  cachet^  a  majoriiif  of  the  noblee  appeared  to 
beinfaoarofihewi. 

On  the  subject  of  supplying  the  treasury  by  new  taxes,  the  as- 
aembly  decMned  taking  the  matter  on  themselves,  concurring  in 
dw  opinion  that  they  had  not  authority.  In  a  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject, BL  de  la  Fayette  said,  that  raising  money  by  taxes  could 
only  be  done  by  a  national  assembly,  freely  elected  by  die  people 
and  acting  as  their  representatives.  Do  you  mean  said  the  count 
d' Artois,  the  states-general  ?  M.  de  la  Fayette  replied,  that  he 
did.  Will  you,  said  the  count  d' Artois,  sign  what  you  say,  to  be 
given  to  die  king!  The  other  replied,  that  he  not  only  would  do 
tfaist  bat  that  he  wonki  go  further,  and  say,  that  the  efibctual  mode 
wooM  he,  for  the  iong  to  agree  to  the  establishment  of  a  consti- 
tution. 

As  <me  of  die  plans  had  thus  fkiled,  that  of  getting  die  assem- 
bl/  to  act  as  a  parliament,  the  other  came  into  view,  that  of  re- 
comafcnding.  On  this  subject,  the  assembly  agreed  to  recom- 
flsend  two  new  taxes  to  be  enregistered  by  the  parliament,  the- 
one  a  stamp-act,  and  the  other  a  territorial  tax,  or  sort  of  land 
The  two  have  been  estimated  at  about  five  millions  ster* 
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Hog  per  aimom.    We  hare  now  to  torn  our  attentioii  to  die  pei» 
liameBtty  on  wkom  the  busmess  was  again  devolTUig. 

Hie  arcUHihop  <^  Thoukmse  (since  archbisfaop  of  SeoBt  and 
DOW  a  cardinal)  was  appointed  to  the  administration  of  the  finan- 
ces, soon  afler  the  dismission  of  Calonne*  He  was  also  made 
prime  minister,  an  office  that  did  not  always  exist  in  France. 
When  this  office  did  not  ^st,  the  €Aae£  of  each  <^  the  principal  • 
departments  transacted  business  immediately  with  ihe  king ;  bat 
when  a  prime  minister  was  appointed,  they  did  business  only  with 
him.  The  archbishop  arrived  to  more  sti^e-authority  tiian  anj 
minister  since  the  duke  de  Ghoiseuili  and  the  nation  was  strongly 
disposed  in  his  favor ;  but  by  a  line  of  conduct  scarc^y  to  be 
accounted  for,  he  perverted  every  opportunity,  turned  out  a  des- 
pot, and  sunk  into  disgrace,  and  a  cardinal. 

Hie  assembly  of  the  notables  having  broke  up,  ihe  new  minis- 
ter sent  the  edicts  for  the  two  new  taxes  recommended  by  the 
assembly  to  .die  parliaments,  to  be  enrigistered.  They  of  course 
came  first  before  die  parliament  of  Paris,  who  returned  for  an- 
swer ;  Thai  with  9uch  a  revenue  oi  the  nation  then  evppariedf  the 
name  of  taxe$  ought  not  to  be  w^entionedf  but  for  the  pmrpoM  of 
reducing  them ;  and  threw  boUi  the  edicts  out^ 

On  this  refusal,  the  pariiament  was  ordered  to  Yersailles, 
where  in  the  usual  form,  the  king  held,  what  under  die  old  go- 
vernment was  called  a  bed  of  justice :  and  the  two  edicts  were 
enregistered  in  presence  of  the  parliament,  by  an  order  of  state, 
in  the  manner  mentioned,  p.  99*  On  this,  the  parliament  imme- 
diately returned  to  Paris,  renewed  their  session  in  form,  and  or- 
dered the  enregistering  to  be  struck  out,  declaring  that  every  diing 
done  at  Versailles  was  illegaL  All  the  members  of  parliament 
were  then  served  with  lettrea  de  cachet^  and  exiled  to  Trois ;  but  as 
they  continued  as  inflexible  in  exile  as  before,  and  as  vengeance 
did  not  supply  the  place  of  taxes,  they  were  after  a  short  time  re- 
called to  Paris. 

The  edicts  were  again  tendered  to  them,  and  the  count  d'Ar- 
tois  undertook  to  act  as  representative  for  the  king. — ^For  this 
purpose,  he  came  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  in  a  train  of  procea- 
4Uon ;  and  the  pariiament  was  assembled  to  receive  him.    But 

*  When  the  English  miniBter,  Mr.  Pitt,  meations  the  French  finances 
again  in  the  English  pviiaxnent,  it  would  be  well  that  he  noticed  thi»  as  an 
example. 
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Aow  and  parade  had  lost  their  infloence  in  France ;  and  idiat- 
ever  ideas  of  importance  he  might  set  off  with,  he  had  u» :  etura 
with  those  of  mortiAcation  and  disappointment  On  ali^ting 
fh>m  his  carriage  to  ascend  the  steps  of  the  parliament  house,  the 
croad  (which  was  numerouslj collected)  thew  out  trite  expressions, 
saying,  ^  This  is  monsieur  d'Artois,  who  wants  more  of  our  money 
*  to  spend.''  The  marked  disapprobation  which  he  saw,  impressed 
him  with  apprehensions  ;.  and  the  word  anx  armt,  {to  orm,)  was 
given  out  by  the  officer  of  the  guard  who  attended  him.  It  was 
so  loudly  vociferated,  that  it  echoed  through  ^e  avenues  of  the 
house,  and  produced  a  temporary  confusion  :  I  was  then  stan^ng 
in  one  of  the  apartments  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  and  could 
not  Avoid  reflecting  how  wretched  is  the  condition  of  a  dis- 
respected man. 

He  endeavoured  to  impress  the  pariiament  by  great  words, 
and  opened  his  authority  by  saying,  '^  The  king,  our  lord  and 
master."  The  parliament  received  him  very  coolly,  and  with 
their  usual  determination  not  to  register  the  taxes ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  interview  ended. 

After  this  a  new  subject  took  place :  in  the  various  debates 
and  contests  that  arose  between  the  court  and  the  parliaments  on 
the  subject  of  taxes,  the  parliament  of  Paris  at  last  declared,  that 
^ahliough  \i  had  been  customary  for  pariiaments  to  enregister  edicts 
for  taxes  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  right  belonged  only  to 
the  states-general ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  parliaments  could  no 
longer  with  propriety  continue  to  debate  on  what  it  had  not 
authority  to  act.  The  king,  after  this,  came  to  Paris,  and  held  a 
meeting  with  the  partiament,  in  which  he  continued  from  ten  in 
the  morning  till  about  six  in  the  evening ;  and,  in  a  manner  that 
appeared  to  [voceed  from  him,  as  if  unconsulted  upon  with  the 
cabinet  or  the  ministry,  gave  his  word  to  the  parliament,  that  the 
states-general  should  be  convened. 

But,  afler  this,  another  scene  arose,  on  a  ground  difierent  from 
all  ^  former.  The  minister  and  the  cabinet  were  averse  to 
calling  the  states-general :  they  well  knew,  that  if  the  states-ge- 
neral were  assembled,  that  themselves  must  fall ;  and  as  the  king 
had  not  mentioned  om^  (me,  they  hit  on  a  project  calculated  to 
elude*  without  appearing  to  oppose. 

For  this  purpose,  the  court  set  about  making  a  sort  of  consti- 
totioQ  itself;    it  was  principally  the  work  of  M.  Lamoignoiiy 
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ksepfnr  of  the  seals,  who  afterwards  shot  himaelf.  The  aiTiiif»> 
ment  consisted  in  establishing  a  body  under  the  name  of  a  eMif 
pUniere^  or  full  court,  in  which  were  invested  all  die  power  that 
the  goyemment  might  hare  occasion  to  make  use  of.  The  pei- 
sons  conqK)sing  this  court  to  be  nominated  by  the  king ;  the  cod* 
tended  right  of  taxation  was  given  up  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and 
a  new  criminal  code  of  laws,  and  law  proceedings,  was  sub- 
stituted in  the  room  of  the  former.  The  thing,  in  many  points, 
contained  better  principles  than  those  upon  which  the  goTemment 
had  hitherto  been  administered  :  but,  with  respect  to  the  cotirple- 
iMere,  it  was  no  other  than  a  medium  through  which  despotism 
was  to  pass,  without  appearing  to  act  directly  from  itselC 

The  cabinet  had  high  expectations  from  their  new  contrivance. 
The  persons  who  were  to  compose  the  eotur  pleniere^  were  already 
nominated ;  and  as  it  was  necessaiy  to  carry  a  fair  appearance, 
many  of  fbe  best  characters  in  the  nation  were  appointed  among 
the  number.  It  was  to  commence  on  the  8th  of  May,  1788 :  but 
an  opposition  arose  to  it,  on  two  grounds— the  one  as  to  principle, 
the  other  as  to  form. 

On  the  ground  of  principle  it  was  contended,  that  government 
had  not  a  ri^  to  alter  itself;  and  that  if  the  practice  was  once 
admitted  it  would  gro./  into  a  principle,  and  be  made  a  precedeol 
for  any  future  alterations  the  government  might  wish  to  estabtish ; 
d»t  the  right  of  altering  the  government  was  a  national  right,  and 
not  a  right  of  government  And  on  the  ground  of  form,  it  was 
contended  that  the  caur  pUnitre  was  nothing  more  than  a  larg« 
cabinet* 

The  then  dukes  de  la  Rochefoucault,  Luxembourg,  de  Noailles, 
and  many  others,  refused  to  accept  the  nomination,  and  stren- 
uously opposed  the  whole  plan.  When  the  edict  for  establishing 
tiiis  new  court  was  sent  to  the  parliaments  to  be  enregbtered,  and 
put  into  execution,  they  resisted  also.  The  parliament  of  Paris 
not  only  refused,  but  denied  the  authority ;  and  the  contest  re- 
newed itself  between  the  pariiament  and  the  cabinet  more  strongly 
than  ever.  While  the  parliament  was  sittipg  in  debate  oa 
this  subject,  the  ministry  ordered  a  regiment  of  soldiers  to  sor- 
lound  the  house,  and  form  a  blockade!  The  members  sent  out 
for  beds  and  provision,  and  lived  as  in  a  besieged  citadel ;  and 
as  tfab  had  no  effect,  the  commanding  officer  was  ordered  to  enter 
tt0  parliament  bouse  and  seize  them,  which  be    did. 
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of  the  principal  members  were  shut  up  in  different  prisons.  About 
the  same  time  f|  deputation  of  persons  arrived  from  the  province 
of  Britanny,  to  remonstrate  against  the  establishment  of  the  cour 
pUniere  ;  and  those  the  archbishop  sent  to  the  Bastile.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  was  not  to  be  overcome ;  and  it  was  so  fully 
sensible  of  the  strong  ground  it  had  taken,  that  of  withholding 
taxes,  that  it  contented  itself  with  keeping  up  a  sort  of  quiet 
resbtance,  which  effectually  overthrew  all  the  plans  at  that  time 
formed  against  it  The  project  of  the  cour  pleniere  was  at  last 
obliged  to  be  given  up,  and  the  prime  minister  not  long  aflerwards 
followed  its  fate ;  and  M.  Neckar  was  recalled  into  office. 

The  attempt  to  establish  the  cour  pleniere  had  an  effect  upon 
the  nation  which  was  not  anticipated.  It  was  a  sort  of  new 
form  of  government,  that  insensibly  served  to  put  the  old  one 
out  of  sight,  and  to  unhinge  it  from  the  superstitious  authority  of 
antiquity.  It  was  government  dethroning  government ;  and  the 
old  one,  by  attempting  to  make  a  new  one,  made  a  chasm. 

The  failure  of  this  scheme  renewed  the  subject  of  convening 
the  states-general :  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  new  series  of  politics. 
There  was  no  settled  form  for  convening  the  states-generalj  afl 
that  it  positively  meant,  was  a  deputation  from  what  was  then 
called  the  clergy,  tfie  nobility,  and  the  commons ;  but  their  num^ 
bers,  or  their  proportions,  had  not  been  always  the  same.  They 
had  been  convened  only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  the  last 
of  which  was  in  1614  ;  then*  numbers  were  then  in  equal  propor- 
tions, and  they  voted  by  orders. 

It  could  not  well  escape  the  sagacity  of  M.  Neckar,  that  the 
mode  of  1614  would  answer  neither  the  purpose  of  the  then  go> 
vemment,  nor  of  the  nation.  As  matters  were  at  that  time  cir^ 
cumstanced,  it  would  have  been  too  contentious  to  argue  upon 
any  thing.  The  debates  would  have  been  endless  upon  privi* 
leges  and  exemptions,  in  which  neither  the  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment, nor  the  wishes  of  the  nation  for  a  constitution,  would  have 
been  attended  to.  But  as  he  did  not  choose  to  take  the  decision 
upon  himself,  he  summoned  again  the  assembly  of  the  notaUeSf 
and  referred  it  to  them.  This  body  was  in  general  interested  in 
the  decision,  being  chiefly  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  high  paid 
clergy;  and  they  decided  in  favor  of  the  mode  of  1614.  This 
decision  was  against  the  sense  of  the  nation,  and  also  against  the 
wishes  of  the  court ;  for  the  aristocracy  opposed  itself  to  both* 
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and  contended  for  privileges  independent  of  either.  The  sub- 
ject was  then  taken  up  by  the  parliament,  who  recommended  that 
the  number  of  the  commons  should  be  equal  to  the  other  two  ; 
and  that  they  should  all  sit  in  one  house,  and  vote  in  one  body. 
The  number  finally  determined  on  was  twelve  hundred  :  six  hun- 
dred to  be  chosen  by  the  commons  (and  this  was  less  than  their 
proportion  ought  to  have  been  when  their  worth  and  consequence 
is  considered  on  a  national  scale)  three  hundred  by  the  clergy, 
and  three  hundred  by  the  aristocracy ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
mode  of  assembhng  themselves,  whether  together  or  apart,  or  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  vote,  those  matters  were  referred.* 

The  election  that  followed,  was  not  a  contested  election,  but 
an  animated  one.  The  candidates  were  not  men,  but  principles. 
Societies  were  formed  in  Paris,  and  committees  of  correspon- 
dence and  communication  estabhshed  throughout  the  nation,  for 
the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  people,  and  explaining  to  them 
the  principles  of  civil  government ;  and  so  orderly  was  the  elec- 
tion conducted,  that  it  did  not  give  rise  even  to  the  rumour  of  tu- 
mult 

The  states-general  were  to  meet  at  Versailles  in  April,  1789, 
but  did  not  assemble  till  May.  They  located  themselves  in  three 
separate  chambers,  or  rather  the  clergy  and  the  aristocracy  with- 
drew each  into  a  separate  chamber.  The  majority  of  the  aristo« 
cracy  claimed  what  they  call  the  privilege  of  voting  as  a  sepa- 

*  Mr.  Burke,  (and  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  teUing  him  that  h«  is  unac- 

a tainted  with  i^rench  affairs,)  speaking  upon  this  subject,  says,  "The  fir«t 
ling  that  struck  me  in  calling  the  states-general,  was  a  great  departure  from 
the  ancient  course ;"  and  he  soon  after  says,  "From  the  moment  I  read  the 
list,  1  saw  distinctly,  and  very  nearly  as  it  has  happened,  all  that  was  to  follow." 
Mr.  Burke,  certainly  did  not  see  all  that  was  to  follow.  I  have  endeavored  to 
impress  him,  as  well  before  as  after  the  states-general  met,  that  there  would 
be  a  rtvoltUion;  but  was  not  able  to  make  hun  see  it,  neither  would  he  be- 
lieve it.  How  then  he  could  distinctly  see  all  the  parts,  when  the  whole  waa 
out  of  sight,  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  And  with  respect  to  the  "de- 
parture from  the  ancient  course,"  besides  the  natural  weakness  of  the  re- 
mark, it  shows  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  circumstances.  The  departure 
wa^  necessary,  from  the  experience  had  upon  it.  that  the  ancient  course  was 
a  bad  one.  The  states-general  of  1614  were  called  at  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war  in  the  minority  of  Louis  XIII. ;  but  by  the  clash  of  arranging 
them  by  orders,  they  increased  tlie  confusion  they  were  called  to  compose. 
The  author  of  Vlnlripte  du  Cabinity  (Intrigue  of  the  Cabinet.)  who  wrote  be- 
fore any  devolution  was  thoueht  of  in  France,  speaking  of  the  states-general 
of  1614,  says,  "They  held  the  public  in  suspense  five  months  ;  and  by  the 
questions  agitated  therein,  and  the  beat  with  which  they  were  put,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  great  {les  grands)  thought  more  to  satisfy  their  particular 
passions,  tlian  to  procure  the  ^od  of  the  nation ;  and  the  whole  time  passed 
away  in  altercations,  ceremonies  and  tNuradc.*'    ^Intrigue  du  Cabinet,  toL  L 
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rate  body,  and  of  giving  their  consent  or  their  negative  in  that 
manner ;  and  many  of  the  bishops  and  high-beneficed  clergy 
claimed  the  same  privilege  on  the  part  of  their  order. 

The  Hers  etai  (as  they  were  called)  disowned  all  knowledge  of 
artificial  orders  and  privileges  ;  and  they  were  not  only  resolute 
on  this  point  but  somewhat  disdainful.  They  began  to  consider 
aristocracy  as  a  kind  of  fungus  growing  out  of  the  corruption  of 
society,  that  could  not  be  admitted  even  as  a  branch  of  it ;  and 
from'  the  disposition  the  aristocracy  had  shown,  by  upholding 
Ititrta  de  ccicheU  and  in  sundry  other  instances,  it  was  manifest 
that  no  constitution  could  be  ^formed  by  admitting  men  in  any 
olher  character  than  as  national  men. 

Afler  various  altercations  on  this  head,  the  iiera  etal^  or  com- 
mons, (as  they  were  then  called)  declared  themselves  (on  a  motion 
made  for  that  purpose  by  the  abbe  Sieyes,)  «'  the  represen- 
tatives OF  the  nation  ;  and  thai  the  two  orders  could  he  can^ 
Midered  but  as  deputies  of  corporaiiotis,  and  could  only  have  a 
deliheratice  voice  but  when  they  assembled  in  a  national  char<tcier^ 
with  the  national  representatives.''^  This  proceeding  extinguished 
the  style  of  etas  generaux  or  states-general,  and  erected  it  into 
the  style  it  now  bears,  that  of  Vassemble  nationale  or  national 
assembly. 

This  motion  was  not  made  in  a  precipitate  manner :  it  was  the 
result  t>f  cool  deliberation,  and  concerted  between  the  national 
representatives  and  the  patriotic  members  of  the  two  chambers, 
who  saw  into  the  folly,  mischief,  and  injustice  of  artificial  privi- 
leged distinctions.  It  was  -become  evident,  that  no  constitution* 
worthy  of  being  called  by  that  name,  could  be  established  on 
any  thing  less  than  a  national  ground.  The  aristocracy  had 
hitherto  opposed  the  despotism  of  the  court,  and  affected  the 
hinguage  of  patriotism ;  but  it  opposed  it  as  its  rival ;  (as  the 
English  barons  opposed  king  John,)  and  it  now  opposed  the 
nation  from  the  same  motives. 

On  canTing  this  motion,  the  national  representatives,  as  had 
been  concerted,  sent  an  invitation  to  the  two  chambers,  to  unite 
with  them  in  a  national  character,  and  proceed  to  business.  A 
majority  of  the  clergy,  chiefly  of  the  parish  priests,  withdrew  ' 
from  the  clerical  chamber,  and  joined  the  nation  ;  and  forty-five 
from  the  other  chamber  joined  in  like  manner.  There  is  a  sort 
of  secret  history  belonging  to  this  last  circumstance,  which  is 
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nocesMuy  to  its  explanation :  it  was  not  judged  pradmt  flat  aB 
ftke  patriotic  members  of  ftke  chamber,  styling  itsdf  tiie  nobles, 
ahoold  quit  it  at  once :  and  in  consequence  of  tfiis  arrangement, 
they  drew  off  by  degrees,  always  leaving  some,  as  well  to  reason 
the  case,  as  to  watch  the  suspected.  In  a  little  time,  Ae  numbers 
increased  from  forty-fi?e  to  eighty,  and  soon  after  to  a  greater 
number ;  which  with  a  majority  of  the  clergy,  and  Ae  whole  of 
the  national  representatives,  put  the  malcontents  in  a  very  diminu- 
tive condition. 

The  king,  who,  very  different  to  ^  general  class  called  by  that 
name,  is  a  man  of  a  good  heart,  showed  himself  disposed  to 
recommend  a  union  of  the  three  chambers,  on  the  ground  ^ 
national  assembly  had  taken  ;  but  the  malcontents  exerted  them- 
selves to  prevent  it,  and  began  now  to  have  another  project  in 
view.  Their  numbers  consisted  of  a  majority  of  the  aristocra- 
tical  chamber,  and  a  minority  of  the  clerical  chancier,  chiefly  of 
bishops  and  high  beneficed  clergy;  and  these  men  were  de- 
termined to  put  every  thing  at  issue,  as  well  by  strength  as  by 
stratagem.  They  had  no  objection  to  a  constitution ;  but  it  must 
be  such  an  one  as  themselves  should  dictate,  and  suited  to  their 
own  views  and  particular  situations.  On  die  o&er  hand,  the 
nation  disowned  knowing  any  thing  of  them  but  as  citizens,  and 
was  determined  to  shut  out  all  such  upstart  pretensions.  The 
more  aristocracy  appeared,  die  more  it  was  despised ;  there  was 
a  visible  imbecility  and  want  of  intellects  in  the  majority,  a  sort  of 
je  ne  icais  gtiot,  that  whOe  it  affected  to  be  more  dian  citizen,  was 
less  than  man.  It  lost  ground  more  from  contempt  than  from 
hatred ;  and  was  rather  jeered  at  as  an  ass,  than  dreaded  as 
a  lion.  Thb  is  the  general  character  of  aristocracy,  or  what 
are  called  nobles  or  nobility,  or  rather  no-abihty,  in  all  countries. 

The  plan  of  the  malcontents  consisted  now  of  two  things ; 
either  to  deliberate  and  vote  by  chambers  (or  orders,)  more  espe- 
cially on  all  questions  respecting  a  constitution  (by  which  the 
aristocratical  chamber  would  have  hod  a  negative  on  any  article 
of  the  constitution)  or,  in  case  they  could  not  accomplish  diis 
object,  to  overthrow  the  national  assembly  entirely. 

To  effect  one  or  the  other  of  these  objects,  they  began  now  to 
cultivate  a  friendship  with  the  despotism  they  had  hitherto  at- 
tempted to  rival,  and  the  coimt  d'Artois  became  their  chief.  Tho 
king  (who  has  since  declared  himself  deceived  into  th^  measures^ 
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iiAij  aceordiiig  to  the  old  form,  a  bed  of  jitaHet^  in  i^U^  bif 
accorded  to  the  deliberation  and  vote  par  tete  (by  head)  uj^on 
several  objects ;  but  reserved  the  deliberation  and  vote  npon  all 
questions  respecting  a  constitution  to  the  three  chambers  sepa- 
fotcly.  This  declaration  of  the  king  was  made  against  the  advice 
of  M.  Neckar,  who  now  began  to  perceive  that  he  was  growing 
out  of  fashion  at  court,  and  that  another  minister  was  in  contemn 
plation* 

As  the  form  of  sitting  in  separate  chambers  was  yet  apparently 
kept  up,  though  essentially  destroyed,  the  national  representa- 
tives, immediately  aAer  this  declamtion  of  the  king,  resorted  to 
their  chambers,  to  consult  on  a  protest  against  it ;  and  the  mino- 
rity of  the  chamber  (calling  itself  the  nobles)  who  had  joined  the 
national  cause,  retired  to  a  private  house,  to  consult  in  like  man- 
ner. The  malcontents  had  by  this  time  concerted  thebr  measures 
with  the  court,  which  count  d'Artois  undertook  to  conduct ;  and 
as  &ey  saw,  from  the  discontent  which  the  declaration  excited, 
and  the  opposition  making  against  it,  that  they  could  not  obtain  a 
control  over  the  intended  constitution  by  a  separate  vote,  they 
prepared  themselves  for  their  final  object — ^that  of  conspiring 
against  the  national  assembly,  and  overthrowing  it. 

The  next  morning,  the  door  of  the  chamber  of  the  national 
assembly  was  shut  against  them,  and  guarded  by  troops  ;  and  the 
members  were  refused  admittance.  On  this  they  withdrew  to  a 
fennis-ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Versailles,  as  the  most 
convenient  place  they  could  find,  and,  afler  renewing  their  ses- 
sion, took  an  oath  never  to  separate  from  each  other,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever,  death  excepted,  Aintil  they  had  established  a 
constitution.  As  the  experiment  of  shutting  up  the  house  had 
no  other  effect  tiian  that  of  producing  a  closer  connexion  in  &e 
members,  it  was  opened  again  the  next  day,  and  the  public  busi- 
fiess  re-commenced  in  the  usual  place.  . 

We  now  are  to  have  in  view  the  forming  the  new  ministry, 
which  was  to  accomplish  the  overthrow  of  the  national  asserahly. 
But  as  force  would  be  necessary,  orders  were  issued  to  assemble 
Airty  thousand  troops,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to 
BrogKo,  one  of  the  new-intended  ministry,  who  was  recalled  firom 
the  country  for  this  purpose.  But  as  some  management  was  neces* 
sary  to  keep  tins  plan  concealed  till  the  moment  it  should  be 
ready  for  execution,  it  is  to  this  policy  that  a  declaration  made  by 
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the  count  d'Artois  must  be  attributed,  and  which  is  heze  proper  to 
be  introduced. 

It  could  not  but  occur,  that  while  the  malcontents  continued  to 
resort  to  their  chambers  separate  from  the  national  assemblj,  that 
more  jealousj  would  be  excited  than  if  they  were  mixed  with  it* 
and  that  the  plot  might  be  suspected.  But  as  they  had  taken 
their  ground,*  and  now  wanted  a  pretence  for  quitting  it,  it  was 
necessary  that  one  should  be  devised.  This  was  effectually 
accomplished  by  a  declaration  made  by  count  d'Artois,  that  *^  if 
they  took  not  a  part  in  the  national  assembly^  the  Ufe  of  the  king 
tDoyld  be  endangered^^  on  which  they  quitted  their  chambers,  and 
mixed  with  the  assembly  in  one  bod/. 

At  the  time  this  declaration  was  made,  it  was  generally  treated  as 
a  piece  of  absurdity  in  the  count  d'Artois,  and  calculated  merely 
to  relieve  the  outstanding  members  of  the  two  chambers  from  the 
diminutive  situation  they  were  put  in ;  and  if  nothing  more  had 
followed,  this  conclusion  would  have  been  good.  But  as  things 
best  explain  themselves  by  events,  this  apparent  union  was  only  a 
cover  to  the  machinations  that  were  secretly  going  on ,  and  the 
declaration  accommodated  itself  to  answer  that  purpose.  In  a 
little  time  the  national  assembly  found  itself  surrounded  by  troops, 
and  thousands  daily  arriving.  On  this  a  very  strong  declaration 
was  made  by  the  national  assembly  to  the  king,  remonstrating  on 
the  impropriety  of  the  measure,  and  demanding  the  reason.  The 
king,  who  was  not  in  the  secret  of  this  business,  as  himself  after- 
wards declared,  gave  substantially  for  answer,  that  he  had  no 
other  object  in  view  than  to  preserve  public  tranquillity,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  much  disturbed. 

But  in  a  few  days  from  this  time,  the  plot  unravelled  itself. 
M.  Neckar  and  the  ministry  were  displaced,  and  a  new  one  f<frni- 
•d  of  the  enemies  of  the  revolution ;  and  Broglio,  with  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  thousand  foreign  troops,  was  arrived  to  sup- 
port them.  The  mask  was  now  thrown  off,  and  matters  were 
come  to  a  crisis.  The  event  was,  that  in  the  space  of  three  daya, 
the  new  ministry  and  all  their  abettors  found  it  prudent  to  fly  the 
nation ;  the  Bastile  was  taken,  and  Broglio  and  his  foreign 
troops  dispersed  ;  as  is  already  related  in  a  former  part  of  thia 
work. 

There  are  some  curious  circumstances  in  the  history  of  this 
short-lived  ministry,  and  this  brief  attempt  at  a  counter-revolution. 
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The  palace  of  Versailles,  where  the  court  was  sitting,  was  not 
more  than  four  hundred  jrards  distant  from  the  hall  where  the 
national  assembly  was  sitting.  The  two  places  were  at  this  mo- 
ment like  the  separate  head-quarters  of  two  combatant  enemies  ; 
yet  the  court  was  as  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  information  which  had 
arrived  from  Paris  ta  the  national  assembly,  as  if  it  had  resided 
at  a  hundred  miles  distance.  The  then  marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
who  (as  has  been  already  mentioned)  was  chosen  to  preside  in  the 
national  assembly  on  this  particular  occasion,  named,  by  order  of 
the  assembly,  three  successive  deputations  to  the  king,  on  the  day, 
and  up  to  (he  evening  on  which  the  Bastile  was  taken,  to  inform 
and  confer  with  him  on  the  state  of  affairs ;  but  the  ministry,  who 
knew  not  so  much  as  that  it  was  attacked,  precluded  all  com- 
munication, and  were  solacing  themselves  how  dexterously  they 
had  succeeded  :  but  in  a  few  hours  the  accounts  arrived  so  thick  ~ 
and  fast,  that  they  had  to  start  from  their  desks  and  run  :  somo 
set  off  in  one  disguise,  and  some  in  another,  and  none  in  their 
own  clmracter.  Their  anxiety  now  was  to  outride  the  news,  lest 
the/  should  be  stopped,  which,  though  it  flew  fast,  flew  not  so  fast 
as  themselves. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  national  assembly  neither  pur- 
sued those  fugitive  conspirators,  nor  took  any  notice  of  them,  nor 
sought  to  retaliate  in  any  shape  whatever.  Occupied  with  es- 
tablishing a  constitution,  founded  on  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
authority  of  the  people,  the  only  authority  on  which  government 
has  a  right  to  exist  in  any  country,  the  national  assembly  felt  none 
of  those  mean  passions  which  mark  the  character  of  impertinent 
governments,  founding  themselves  on  their  own  authority,  or  on 
the  absurdity  of  hereditary  succession.  It  is  the  faculty  of  the 
human  mind  to  become  what  it  contemplates,  and  to  act  in  unison 
with  its  object 

The  conspiracy  being  thus  dispersed,  one  of  the  first  works  of 
the  national  assembly,  instead  of  vindictive  proclamations,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  other  governments,  published  a  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  man,  as  the  basb  on  which  the  new  constitution  was 
to  be  built,  and  which  is  here  subjoined. 
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DedmtoHon  of  iherighU  of  man  and  ofdHzent :  hy  Uu^ntUumal 
usiembly  of  France. 

*'  The  representatiyes  of  the  people  of  France,  formed  ioto  a 
national  assembly,  considering  that  ignorance,,  neglect,  or  con- 
.tempt  of  human  rights,  are  the  sole  causes  of  public  misfortunes, 
and  corruptions  of  government,  have  resolved  to  set  forth,  in  a 
solemn  declaration,  these  natural,  imprescriptible,  and  unaUenable 
rights :  that  this  declaration  being  constantly  present  to  the  minds 
of  the  body  social,  they  may  be  ever  kept  attentive  to  their  rights 
and  their  duties :  that  the  ^cts  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers  of  government,  being  capable  of  being  every  moment 
compared  with  the  end  of  political  institutions,  may  be  more 
respected  :  and  also,  that  the  future  claims  of  the  citizens,  being 
directed  by  simple  and  incontestible  principles,  may  always  tend 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution  and  the  general  hi^piness. 

^  For  these  reasons  the  national  assembly  doth  recognize  and 
declare,  in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  with  the  hope 
of  his  blessing  and  favor,  the  following  sacred  rights  of  men  and 
of  citizens : 

<<  I.  Men  are  bom  and  always  continue  free  and  equal  in 
respect  of  their  rights.  Civil  distinctions,  therefore,  can  only  be 
founded  on  public  utility. 

*<  II.  The  end  of  all  political  associations  is  the  preservation  of 
the  natural  and  imprescriptible  rights  of  man  ;  and  these  rights 
are  liberty,  property,  security,  and  resistance  of  oppression. 

*^  HI.  The  nation  is  essentially  the  source  of  all  sovereign^ : 
nor  can  any  individual  or  any  body  of  inen,  be  entitled  to  any 
authority  which  is  not  expressly  derived  from  it. 

«'  IT.  Political  liberty  consists  in  the  power  of  doing  whatever 
does  not  injure  another.  The  exercise  of  the  natural  rights  of 
eveiy  man  has  no  other  limits  than  those  which  are  necessary  to 
secure  to  every  other  man  the  free  exercise  of  the  same  rights ; 
and  these  limits  are  determinable  only  by  law. 

**  Y.  The  law  ought  to  prohibit  iQnly  actions  hurtful  to  society. 
What  is  not  prohibited  by  the  law,  should  not  be  hindered ;  nor 
should  any  one  be  compelled  to  that  which  the  law  does  not 
require.  • 

i'  YI.  The  law  is  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  communi^. 
All  citizens  have  a  right  to  concur,  either  personally,  or  by  ibciM 
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t^fm^KMifh  m  ite  (onmOou.  It  should  lie  the  same  to  «?| 
wbellier  H  protects  or  pooislies ;  sod  all  being  equal  in  its  si^ 
ire  equdljr  el^bie  to  all  honors,  places,  and  employments,  ac» 
eording  to  t^  dtfierent  abtlitiest  without  any  odier  distinction 
than  that  cteated  by  Ai^  firtues  and  talents, 

«<  Til.  No  man  shouM  be  accused,  arrested,  or  held  in  coo- 
inement,  except  in  cases  determined  by  die  kw,  and  accordrng 
to  the  forms  which  it  has  prescribed.  All  who  promote,  soltctt« 
execute,  or  cause  to  be  executed,  atbiirary  orders,  ought  to  be 
punished ;  and  every  citicen  called  upon  or  apprehended  by  vir- 
tue of  the  law,  ought  immediately  to  obey,  and  not  render  him* 
self  culpable  by  resistance. 

*•  Till.  The  Uw  ought  to  impose  no  other  penalties  than  suiA 
as  are  absolutely  and  evidently  necessary ;  and  no  one  ought  to 
be  punished,  but  in  virtue  of  a  law  promulgated  before  the  offence 
and  legally  applied. 

'« IX.  Every  man  beiog  presumed  innocent  till  he  haa  been 
convicted*  whenever  his  detention  becomes  indispensable,  all  ri* 
gor  to  him,  more  than  is  necessary  to  secure  his  person,  oughi 
to  be  provided  against  by  the  law, 

^  X.  No  man  ought  to  be  molested  on  account  of  his  opinions* 
not  even  on  account  of  hid  religious  opinions,  provided  hie 
avowal  of  them  does  ^ot  disturb  the  public  order  established  by 
the  law. 

**  XI.  The  unrestrained  communication  of  dioug^ts  and  opiii* 
x>ns  being  one  of  the  most  precious  rights  of  man,  every  cittzes 
may  speak,  write,  and  publish  freely,  provided  he  is  lespoasible 
for  the  abuse  of  this  liberty  in  cases  determined  by  the  hiw. 

<*  XII.  A  public  force  being  neccessary  to  give  security  to  tiio 
rights  of  men  and  of  citizens,  that  force  is  instituted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community,  and  not  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  persons 
with  whom  it  is  intnis(cd< 

**Xin,  A  common  contribution  being  necessary  for  the  «up« 
port  of  the  pulilic  force,  and  for  defraying  the  other  expenses  of 
goverom^ot,  it  ought  to  be  divided  equally  among  the  membeis  of 
the  copimuittty,  according  to  their  abilities. 

^  XIY.  Every  citizeo  has  a  right,  either  by  himself  or  his  re- 
presentative, to  a  firee  voice  in  determining  die  necessity  of  pubho 
coatubutiooSf  thf  appropriation  of  d^mi  9ni  their  amount*  mode 
of  ■esessment,  and  duration. 
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•'XT.  EvorjcommuDitjlmsarigMtodenaodofalliliii 
8B  accouDt  of  Uwir  conduct 

**  XYI.  Every  comnHMiity  in  wkidi  a  Bepamtion  of  powora  ami 
a  security  of  rights  is  not  prorided  for,  wants  a  constitution* 

**  XYII.  The  right  to  property  being  iaTiolahle  and  sacred,  no 
one  ought  to  be  deprived  of  it,  except  in  cmos  of  evident  oubitc 
necessity  legally  ascertained,  and  on  condition  of  a  previous  juri 
indemnity. 

Observations  on  the  declariUion  of  rights. 

The  three  first  articles  comprehend  in  general  teems  the  wfaolo 
of  a  declaration  of  rights ;  all  the  succeeding  armies  oither  origi- 
nate out  of  them,  or  follow  as  elueidationB.  ^  The  4th,  fith,  and 
6th,  define  more  particulariy  what  is  only  generally  expressed  in 
the  Ist,  2d,  and  3d. 

The  7th,  8th,  9th,  lOth,  and  11th,  articles  are  declaratory  of 
principles  upon  which  laws  shall  be  construed  conformable  to 
rights  already  declared.  But  it  is  questioned  by  some  veiy  good 
people  in  France,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  vi^tber  the  10th 
article  sufficiently  guarantees  the  right  it  is  intended  to  accord 
with ;  besides  which,  it  takes  off  from  the  divine  dignity  of  rel^ 
gion,  and  weakens  its  operative  force  upon  the  mind  to  make  it  a 
subject  of  human  laws.  It  then  presents  itsi'lf  to  man,  like  light 
intercepted  by  a  cloudy  medium,  in  which  the  source  of  it  is  ob- 
scured from  his  sight,  and  he  sees  nothing  to  reverence  in  the 
dusky  rays.* 

The  remaining  articles,  beginning  with  the  twelfUi,  are  substan- 
tially contained  in  the  principles  of  the  precedfoog  articles :  but,  in 

♦  There  18  a  single  idea^  which,  if  it  strikes  rightly  upon  the  mind,  cithtf 
in  a  legal  or  a  reIi|nou8  sense,  will  prevent  aiiy  man  or  any  body  of  men,  or 
any  goTemment,  from  going  wrong  on  the  subject  of  religion ;  which  is,  that 
before  any  human  institutions  of  government  were  known  in  the  world,  ther& 
existed^  if  1  may  so  express  it,  a  compact  between  GfNJ  and  man,  from  the 
beginning  of  time :  and  that  as  the  relation  and  condition  which  man  in  his 
indiridual  person  stands  in  towards  Iiis  Maker  cannot  be  chai^^,  by  any  hv« 
man  laws  or  human  authority,  that  r^gious  devotion,  which  is  a  part  of  this 
compact,  cannot  so  much  as  onb  made  a  subject  of  human  laws ;  and  that  all 
laws  mu^t  conform  themselves  to  this  prior  existing  compact,  and  not  assume 
to  make  the  compc^t  conform  to  the  Uws,  which,  besides  being  humnn,  are 
subseouent  thereto.  The  first  act  of  man,  when  he  looked  around  and  ta% 
himsetf  a  creature  which  he  did  not  maka,  and  a  woeM  ftuaisbcd  for  his  re* 
oeption,  miiat  hsiXt  boca  devotioa;  and  devotion  must  ever  enntinue  saci^ 
to  every  indiWdual  man,  as  It  appears  right  ta  him  j  and  foremmcnis  tW  iii»« 
chief  by  interfering. 
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the  pwticQkir  ailuirtieli  in  wtitih  Frmco  thea  wiu,  haTiiig  to  undo 
what  wms  wrongs  as  well  as  to  set  up  what  was  ri^bt,  it  waa  proper 
to  be  more  paiticukur  than  in  aaotker  condition  of  ^unga  would  be 
neceaaafj. 

While  the  dedaratm  of  rigkta  waa  before  the  national  aaaem- 
bly,  some  of  its  members  remarked)  that  if  a  declaration  of  ri^ta 
was  publiiriRd,  it  abeold  be  iLceenifaned  by  a  declaration  of  duties. 
The  observation  discovered  a  mind  that  reflected^  and  it  only 
erred  by  not  reflecting  far  enough.  A  declaration  of  rights  is, 
by  reciprocity,  a  declaration  of  duties  also.  Whatever  is  my 
right  as  a  man,  is  also  the  right  of  another;  and  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  guanntee,  as  well  as  to  possess. 

The  three  tfrat  aitidea  are  the  baaia  of  liberty,  as  well  indivi- 
dual as  national ;  nor  can  any  country  be  called  free,  whose 
government  does  not  take  its  beginning  from  the  principles  they 
contain^  and  continue  to  preserve  them  pure  :  and  the  whole  of 
the  declaration  of  rights  is  of  more  value  to  the  world,  andVill  do 
more  good,  than  all  the  laws  and  statutes  that  have  yet  been 
promulgated. 

In  the  declaratory  exordium  which  prefaces  the  declaration  of 
rights,  we  see  the  solemn  and  majestic  spectacle  of  a  nation 
opening  its  commission,  under  the  auspices  of  its  Creator,  to 
establish  a  government ;  a  scene  so  new,  and  so  transcendantly 
unequalled  by  any  thing  in  the  £uro|>ean  world,  that  the  name  of 
a  revolution  is  inexpressive  of  its  character,  and  it  rises  into  a 
regeneration  of  man.  What  are  the  present  governments  of 
Europe,  but  a  scene  of  iniquity  and  oppression  ?  What  is  that  of 
England  ?  Does  not  its  own  inhabitants  say,  it  is  a  market  where 
every  man  has  his  price,  and  where  corruption  is  common  traffic, 
at  the  expense  of  a  deluded  people  ?  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
French  revolution  is  traduced.  Had  it  confined  itself  merely  to 
the  destruction  of  flagrant  despotism,  perhaps  Mr.  Burke  and 
some  others  had  been  silent.  Their  cry  now  is,  "  It  has  gone 
too  far  :"  that  is  gone  too  far  for  them.  It  stares  corruption  \u 
the  face,  and  the  venal  tribe  are  all  alarmed.  Their  fear  dia- 
covers  itself  in  their  outrage,  and  they  are  but  publishing  the 
groans  of  a  wounded  vice.  But  from  such  opposition,  the  French 
revolution,  ioatead  of  aufiering,  receives  homage.  Tho  more 
it  is  struck,  the  more  sparks  it  ^ill  emit ;  and  the  fear  is,  it  wiil  not 
be  struck  enough.     It  has  nothing  to  dread  from  attacks.    Tnitb 
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Haimig  now  tnced  tiM  ftogt^m  of  the  FnMh  iwpokitkMi 
tfaroo^  most  of  its  prindpol  steges,  from  ill  rnmwfmriBBiBat  lo 
tlw  taking  of  flie  Biiitile,  oad  iti  artiMi  JiMit  fcy  *•  ftoflknrtkm 
of  fi^tg,  I  wiUcloie  flm  joljoct  with  flm  mwgolic  >poatfopbeof 
BL  do  Im  Fofetto-^Mii^  Am  grwrf  mommiI  r«M4  to  ii6«rly, 
##i><ofototoolp<fc<tf|yr<«ior,oodo»cjrn«f/il»ifa<f|p^w^ 
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To  prevent  intemiptiag  the  argument  in  the  preceding  part  of 
tiiia  work,  or  the  narrative  that  followa  it,  I  reserved  some  obser- 
vations to  be  thrown  together  into  a  miscellaneous  chapter ;  by 
which  variety  might  not  be  censured  for  confbsion.  Mr.  Burke's 
book  is  aU  miscellanj*  His  intention  was  to  make  an  attack  on 
the  French  revolution  :  but  instead  of  proceeding  with  an  orderlj 
arrangement,  he  has  stormed  it  with  a  mob  of  ideas,  tumbling 
over  and  destroying  one  another. 

But  this  confusion  and  contradiction  in  Mr.  Buriie's  book,  is 
easily  accounted  for.  When  a  man  in  any  cause  attempts  to 
steer  his  course  by  any  thing  else  than  some  popular  truth  or  prin* 
ciple,  he  is  Sure  to  be  lost.  It  is  beyond  the  compass  of  his 
capacity,  to  keep  all  the  parts  of  an  argument  together,  and  make 
them  unite  in  one  issue^  by  any  othef  means  than  having  his  guide 
always  in  view.  Neither  memory  nor  invention  will  supply  the 
want  of  it.     The  former  fails  him,  and  the  latter  betrays  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  nonsense,  for  it  deserves  no  better  name, 
that  Mr.  Burke  has  asserted  about  hereditary  rights,  and  here* 
ditary  succession,  and  that  a  nation  has  not  a  nght  to  form  a 
government  for  itself,  it  happened  to  fall  in  his  way  to  give  some 
account  of  what  government  is.  **  Government,^  says  he,  ^  is  a 
contrivance  of  human  wisdom.'' 

Admitting  that  government  is  a  contrivance  of  human  Wisdom,  it 

•  S6sp.5«.of  thiiwofk.— N.B.  Kact  the  uMn$  dis  Bistifo,  the  ooeorw 
rencci  hare  been  published :  but  the  matters  recoil  in  this  narrative  are 
prior  to  thatperiod,  and  aoma  of  them,  as  may  easily  be  8ee&,caa  bs  but 
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wmmi  ttpeewMtily  Mbwi  th«t  hfiredteiy  wiecMHiaB,  mi  b»fm 
diterj  rigbU  (as  thej  are  called)  can  make  no  part  of  it,  becana^ 
k  ia  impoaa&le  to  make  wiadom  hereditary ;  and,  on  tbe  ocher 
bandf  that  oanQot  be  a  wise  contrivance,  which  in  ita  operation 
may  ebmout  the  government  of  a  nation  to  the  wiadovi  of  ad 
ideot.  The  ground  which  Mr.  Buriie  now  takes  is  filial  to  every 
pari  of  his  cause.  The  argument  changes  from  hereditary  rights 
to  hereditary  wisdom ;  and  ^  question  is,  who  is  ite  wisest  man  t 
He  must  now  show  that  every  one  in  the  line  of  here^tory  sue*, 
cession  was  a  Solomon,  or  his  title  is  not  good  to  be  a  king* 
What  a  stroke  has  Mr.  Burke  now  made  I  to  use  a  sailor's  pbmse 
he  has  swabbed  tht  deek^  and  scarcdy  left  a  name  legible  in  the 
list  of  kings ;  and  he  has  mowed  down  and  thinned  the  house  of 
peers,  with  a  scythe  as  formidable  as  death  and  time. 

But  Mr.  Burke  appears  to  have  been  aware  of  this  retort,  and 
be  has  taken  care  to  guard  against  it,  by  making  government  to 
be  not  only  a  contritanee  of  human  wisdom,  but  a  mfmapchi  of 
wisdom.  He  puts  the  nation  as  fools  on  one  side,  and  places  his 
'  government  of  wisdom,  all  wise  men  of  Gotham,  on  the  other 
aide ;  and  he  then  proclaims,  and  says,  that  '*  mtn  ka/tt  a  right 
thai  their  wants  $hoidd  be  provided  for  by  ihit  wUdom."  Hav- 
ing thus  made  proclamation,  he  next  proceeds  to  explain  to  them 
what  their  wants  are,  and  also  what  their  rights  are.  In  this  he 
hsta  succeeded  dexterously,  for  he  makes  their  wants  to  be  a  wanU 
of  wisdom  ;  but  as  this  is  but  cold  comfort,  be  then  informs  them, 
that  they  have  a  right  (not  to  any  of  the  wisdom)  but  to  be  go- 
verned by  it ;  and  in  order  to  impress  them  with  a  solemn  reve- 
rence ibr  this  monopoly^govemment  of  wisdom,  and  of  its  vast 
capacity  for  all  purposes,  possible  or  impossible,  right  or  wrong, 
he  proceeds  with  astrological,  mysterious  importance,  to  tell  them 
its  powers  in  these  words — '*  The  rights  of  men  in  government 
are  their  advantages  :'  and  these  are  often  in  balances  between 
difierences  of  good;  and  in  compromises  sometimes  between 
good  and  evi/,  and  sometimes  between  evil  and  eviL  Political  rea- 
son is  9i  "eompuiing  principle ;  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying, 
and  dividing,  morally  and  not  meti^hysically  or  mathematically, 
true  moral  demonstrations." 

As  the  wondering  audience  whom  Mr.  Burke  supposes  himself 
talking  to,  may  not  understand  all  this  jargon,  I  will  undertake  to 
be  its  interpreter.    The  meaning  then,  good  people,  of  all  this,  is^ 
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ifarf ^pflJptWMMgirf ft gavmud hyno prtudjplc wkaiefHr ;  fkaiiic&m 
make  evil  good^  or  good  evil^  juU  at  it  pUa$e$.  In  «AoH«  lAol 
go90rmmni  U  mrhUrary  power. 

But  there  are  some  thiagi  which  Mr.  Burke  has  forgotten : 
l8t«  he  has  not  shoUrn  where  the  wisdom  originally  came  from ; 
and,  2d«  be  has  not  shown  hy  what  authority  it  first  began  to 
act.  In  the  manner  he  introduced  the  matters,  it  is  either  govern- 
ment  stealing  wisdom,  or  widom  stealing  government  It  is 
>Tithoot  an  origin,  and  its  powers  without  authority.  In  short,  jk 
IS  usurpation. 

Whether  it  be  from  a  sense  of  shame,  or  from  a  consciousness 
of  some  radidU  defect  m  government  necessary  to  be  kept  out  of 
sight,  or  from  both,  or  from  some  odkr  cause,  I  undertake  not  to 
determine  ;  but  so  it  is,  that  a  monarchical  reasoner  never  traces 
government  to  its  source,  or  from  its  source.  It  is  one  of  die 
MbboUiks  by  which  he  may  be  known.  A  thousand  years  hence, 
fliose  who  shall  live  in  America,  or  in  France,  will  look  back  with 
contemplative  pride  on  the  origin  of  their  governments,  and  say, 
iki9  WOM  ikt  work  of  our  glorious  ancestors !  But  what  can  a 
monarchical  talker  say  t  What  has  he  to  exult  in  1  Alas !  he  has 
nothing.  A  certam  something  forbids  him  to  look  back  to  a  be- 
ginning, lest  some  robber,  or  some  Robin  Hood,  should  rise  from 
^  long  obscurity  of  time,  and  say,  /  am  the  origin.  Hard  as 
Mr.  Burke  labored  under  the  regency  bill  and  hereditary  succes- 
sion two  years  ago,  and  much  as  he  dived  for  precedents,  he  still 
had  not  boldnejj  enough  to  bring  up  William  of  Kormandy  and 
say,  there  is  the  head  of  the  Ust^  there  is  the  fountain  ofhonor^  the 
son  of  a  prostitute,  and  the  plunderer  of  the  English  nation. 

The  opinions  of  men,  with  respect  to  government,  are  change 
.  ing  fast  in  all  countries.  The  revolutions  of  America  and  France 
have  thrown  a  beam  of  light  over  the  worid,  which  reaches  into 
man.  The  eaormeus  expense  of  governments  have  provoked 
people  to  think  by  making  them  feel ;  and  when  once  the  veil 
begins  to  rend,  it  admits  not  of  repair.  Ignorance  is  of  a  pocu 
liar  nature-:  once  dispelled,  it  is  impossible  to  re-establish  it.  It 
is  not  originally  a  thing  of  itself^  but  is  only  the  absence  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  though  man  may  be  kept  ignorant,  he  cannot  be  modt 
ignorant.  The  mind,  in  discovering  truths,  acts  in  the  same  man 
ner  as  it  acts  through  the  eye  in  discovering  an  object ;  when  once 
•ay  objedbas  been  seen,  it  is  impossiblo  to  put  the  mind  back  to 
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the  sAine  conditkm  h  was  m  before  it  saw  it«  Those  who  talk  of 
a  couater-revolution  in  France,  show  how  litde  they  understand 
of  man.  There  does  not  exbt  in  the  compass  of  language,  an 
arrangement  of  words  to  express  so  much  as  the  means  of  eflect* 
ing  a  counter-revolution.  The  means  must  he  on  obliteration  of 
knowledge  ;  and  it  has  never  yet  been  discovered  how  to  roakir 
a  man  unknoto  his  knowledge,  or  unthink  his  thoughts. 

Mr.  Burke  is  laboring  in  vain  to  stop  the  progress  of  komw 
ledge  ;  and  it  comes  with  the  worse  grace  from  him,  as  there  is  a 
certain  transaction  known  in  the  cify,  which  renders  lum  suspected 
of  being  a  pensioner  in  a  fictitious  name.  This  may  account  for 
some  straAge  doctrine  he  has  advanced  in  his  book,  which,  though 
he  points  it  at  the  Revolution  society,  is  effectually  directed 
against  the  whole  nation. 

^  The  king  of  £ngland,^  says  he,  ^  holds  hU  crown  (for  it  doeii 
not  belong  to  die  nation,  according  to  Mr.  Burke)  in  eomtempi  of 
the  choice  of  the  Revolution  society,  who  have  not  a  single  vols 
for  a  king  among  them  either  individually  or  eolleciively ;  and  hia 
majesty's  heirs,  each  in  hb  time  and  order,  will  come  to  the 
crown  xeiik  the  same  contempt  of  their  choice,  with  whidi  hia 
majesty  has  succeeded  to  that  which  he  now  wears." 

As  to  who  is  king  of  England  or  elsewhere,  or  whether  tiiere  is 
any  at  all,  or  whether  the  people  choose  a  Cherokee  chief,  or  a 
Hessian  hussar  for  a  king,  is  not  a  matter  that  I  trouble  myself 
about,  be  that  to  themselves  ;  but  with  respect  to  the  doctrine,  so 
fiur  as  it  relates  to  the  rights  of  men  and  nation*,  it  is  as  abon»* 
nable  as  any  thing  eter  uttered  in  die  most  enskived  country 
under  heaven.  Whether  it  sounds  worse  to  my  ear,  by  not  being 
accustomed  to  hear  such  despotism,  than  it  does  to  the  ear  of 
another  person,  I  ain  not  so  well  a  judge  of:  but  of  its  aborainaUe 
prmciple,  I  am  at  no  loss  to  judge. 

It  is  not  the  Revolution  society  that  Mr.  Burke  nmns ;  it  is  die 
nation,  as  well  m  its  original^  as  in  its  reprBsentatht  character; 
and  he  has  taken  care  to  make  himself  understood,  by  saying,  that 
they  have  not  a  vote  either  collectively  or  individually.  The 
Revolutioa  society  is  composed  of  citizens  of  all  deoomiftatioasi 
and  of  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  conseqaentlyt 
if  Aere  is  not  a  right  to  vote  in  any  of  the  diaraeters,  there  can 
be  DO  ri^  to  any,  ei^r  in  the  nation  or  in  its  parltament  TUs 
sogbl  to  be  a  oaotioii  to  every  cewitry,  bow  il  iasperts  1 
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fkmilies  to  be  kings.  It  is  somewbat  curious  to  obserre,  tfanA 
ulthough  tile  people  of  England  have  been  m  the  habit  of  ta&mg 
about  die  kings,  it  js  always  a  foreign  house  of  kings  ;  bating 
foreigners,  yet  governed  by  them.  It  is  now  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick, one  of  the  petty  tribes  of  Germany.  » 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  practice  of  the  English  parliaaients,  to 
regulate  what  was  called  the  succession,  (taking  it  for  granted, 
that  die  nation  then  continued  to  accord  to  the  form  of  annexing 
a  monarchical  branch  to  its  government ;  for  witiioat  this,  the 
parliament  could  not  have  had  autiiority  to  have  sent  either  to 
Holland  or  to  Hanover,  or  to  impose  a  king  upon  a  nation  against 
Hs  tnll.)  And  this  must  be  the  utmost  limit  to  which  parliament 
can  go  upon  the  case  :  but  the  right  of  the  nation  goes  to  the 
whole  case,  because  it  is  the  right  of  changing  the  uhoU  form  of 
government  The  right  of  a  parliament  is  only  a  riglrt  in  tmst, 
a  right  by  delegation,  and  that  but  from  a  very  small  part  of  the 
nation ;  and  one  of  its  houses  has  not  even  this.  But  the  ri^t 
of  the  nation  is  an  original  right,  as  universal  as  taxation.  The 
nation  is  the  paymaster  of  every  thing,  and  every  thing  mu^ 
eonfonn  to  its  general  will. 

I  remember  taking  notice  of  a  speech  in  what  is  called  the 
English  house  of  peers,  by  the  then  Eari  of  Shelbourae,  and  I 
think  it  was  at  the  time  he  was  mmbter,  which  is  applicable  to 
tiiis  case.  I  do  not  directly  charge  my  memory  with  every  parti- 
cular ;  but  the  words  and  the  purport  as  nearly  as  I  remember, 
were  these:  that  the  form  of  government  wot  a  wMUter  wholly  at 
the  vUl  of  a  nation  at  atl  time$ :  that  if  it  cho$e  a  monarchicai 
farm^  it  had  a  right  to  have  it  $0t  and  if  it  afUrwarde  eho9e  to  6« 
a  repubUc^  U  had  a  right  to  he  a  republic^  and  to  soff  to  a  hing^ 
we  have  no  longer  any  occasion  for  you. 

When  Mr.  Burke  says  that  ^  his  majesty's  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, each  in  their  time  and  order,  will  come  to  the  crown  with  the 
same  contempt  of  their  choice  with  which  his  majesty  has  suc- 
ceeded to  that  he  wears,"  it  is  saying  too  much  even  to  the  hum- 
blest individual  in  the  country  ;  part  of  whose  daUy  labor  goes  to* 
wards  making  up  the  million  sterling  a-year  which  the  eoonOy  gives 
a  person  it  styles  a  king.  Government  with  insolence,is  despotism  ; 
bat  when  contempt  is  added,  it  becomes  worse ;  and  to  pay  for 
cootemptis  the  excess  of  slavery.  This  species  of  goveranraat 
fron  Germany ;  and  rtNoiiids  ne  of  irtml  quo  of  te 
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Branswick  soldierB  tdd  me«  who  was  taken  prisoner  bj  the 
Americans  in  the  late  war ;  *'  Ah  I''  said  he,  *'  America  is  a  fine 
free  country,  it  is  worth  people's  fitting  for ;  I  know  the  dif- 
ference bj  knowing  mj  own  ;  in  my  country,  if  the  prince  say, 
eat  straw,  we  eat  straw.'' — God  help  that  country,  thought  I,  be 
it  England  or  elsewhere,  whose  liberties  are  not  to  be  protected 
by  German  principles  of  government  and  princes  of  Brunswick. 

As  Mr.  Burke  sometimes  speaks  of  England,  sometimes  of 
France,  and  sometimes  of  the  world,  and  of  govenunent  in  gene- 
ral, it  is  difficult  to  answer  his  book  without  apparently  meeting 
him  on  the  same  ground.  Although  principles  of  government  are 
general  subjects,  it  is  next  to  impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  idea  of  place  and  circumstance ;  and  the  more 
so  when  circumstances  are  put  for  argimients,  which  is  frequently 
the  case  with  Mr.  Burke. 

In  the  former  part  of  his  book,  addressing  himself  to  the 
people  ofPrance,  he  says,  **  no  experience  has  taught  us,  (meaning 
the  English,)  that  in  any  other  course  or  method  than  that  of  an 
hereditary  crotm,  can  our  liberties  be  regularly  perpetuated  and 
preserved  sacred  as  our  hereditary  rtg^<."  I  ask  Mr.  Burke  who 
is  to  take  them  away  ?  M.  de  la  Fayette,  in  speaking  of  France, 
says,  '*  For  a  nation  to  be  free^  it  it  sufficient  that  she  wills  t/." 
But  Mr.  Burke  represents  England  as  wanting  capacity  to  take 
care  of  itself;  and  that  its  liberties  must  be  taken  care  of  by  a 
king,  holding  it  in  **  contempt."  If  England  is  sunk  to  this,  it  is 
preparing  itself  to  eat  straw,  as  in  Hanover  or  in  Brunswick. 
But  besides  the  folly  of  the  declaration,  it  happens  that  the  facta 
are  all  against  Mr.  Burke.  It  was  by  the  government  being  here- 
ditary\  that  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  endangered.  Charles 
I.  and  James  II.  are  instances  of  this  truth :  yet  neither  of  them 
went  so  fiur  as  to  hold  the  nation  in  contempt. 

As  it  is  sometimes  of  advantage  to  the  people  of  one  country, 
to  hear  what  Aose  of  other  countries  have  to  say  respecting  it, 
it  is  possible  that  the  people  of  France  may  learn  something 
from  Mr.  Burke's  book,  and  that  the  people  of  England  may  also 
learn  something  from  the  answers  it  will  occasion.  When  na- 
tions fall  out  about  freedom,  a  wido  field  of  debate  is  opened. 
The  argument  commences  with  the  rights  of  war,  without  its 
evils ;  and  as  knowledge  is  the  object  contended  for,  the  party 
that  sustains  the  defeat  obtains  the  prize. 
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speaks  a  language  that  merits  noi'replj,  and  which  can  only  excite 
contempt  for  his  pro«titate  princ^es*  or  pi^  for  his  ignorance. 

In  whatever  light  bereditarj  succession,  as  growing  out  of  te 
will  and  testament  of  some  former  generation,  presents  itself, 
it  is  an  absuidily.  A  cannot  make  a  will  to  take  from  B  his  pro- 
perty, and  give  it  to  C  ;  yet  this  is  tiie  manner  in  which  (what  is 
called)  hereditary  succession  by  law,  operates.  A  certain  former 
generation  made  a  will  to  take  away  the  rights  of  the  commmen- 
cing  generation  and  all  future  ones,  and  convey  those  rights  to  a 
third  person,  who  afterwards  comes  forward,  and  tells  them,  in 
Mr.  Burke's  language,  that  they  have  no  rt^iUt,  that  tiieir  rights 
are  already  bequeathed  to  him,  and  that  he  ifill  govern  in  c<miempi 
of  them.  From  such  principles,  and  sudi  ignorance,  good  Lord 
deliver  the  world  I 

But,  a(\er  all,  what  is  tins  metaphor,  catted  a  crown,  or  rather, 
what  is  monarchy  t  Is  it  a  thing,  or  is  it  a  name,  or  is  it  a  fraud  t 
Is  it  a  ''contrivance  of  human  wisdom,'*  or  human  crafl, 
to  obtain  money  from  a  nation  under  specious  pretences  t  Is  it  a 
thing  necessary  to  a  nation  1  If  it  is,  in  what  does  that  necessity 
consist,  what  service  does  it  perform,  what  is  its  business,  and 
what  are  its  merits  ?  Doth  the  virtue  consist  in  tiie  metaphor,  or 
in  the  man  ?  Doth  the  goldsmith  Hiii  ■aluiii  ^  crown,  make 
the  virtue  also  t  Doth  it  operate  Uke  Foriunatos's  wishing  cap, 
or  Hariequin's  wooden  sword  1  Doth  it  make  a  man  a  conjuror? 
In  fine,  what  is  it  t  It  appears  to  be  a  something  going  much  out 
of  fashion,  falling  into  ridicule,  and  rejected  in  some  countries 
both  as  unnecessary  and  expensive.  In  America  it  is  considered 
as  an  absurdity,  and  in  France  it  has  so  far  declined,  that  the 
goodness  of  the  man,  and  the  respect  for  his  personal  character, 
are  the  only  things  that  preserve  the  appearance  of  its  existence. 

If  government  be  what  Mr.  Buriie  describes  it,  *'  a  oontri* 
vance  of  human  wisdom,"  I  might  ask  him,  if  wisdom  was  at 
such  a  low  ebb  in  England,  that  it  was  become  necessary  to  im- 
port it  from  Holland  and  from  Hanover  1  But  I  will  do  the  country 
the  justice  to  say,  that  diat  was  not  the  case ;  and  even  if  it  was, 
it  mistook  the  cargo.  The  wisdom  of  every  country,  when  pro- 
perly exerted,  is  sufficient  for  all  its  purposes  :  and  there  could 
exist  no  more  real  occasion  in  England  to  have  sent  for  a  Dutch 
stadtholder,  or  a  German  elector,  thaatheie  was  in  America  to  have 
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done  a  siinStr  tfaiag.  U  a  co/ODtaj  does  not  nodJerateiid  its  own 
affiurst  how  is  a  foreigner  to  understand  them,  who  knows  neither 
its  laws,  its  mannersv  nor  its  language  t  If  there  existed  a  man 
so  transcendantly  wise  shore  all  others,  that  his  wisdom  was  ne- 
cessarj  to  instruct  a  nation,  some  reason  might  he  offered  for 
monarch/ ;  hut  when  we  cast  our  eyes  about  a  country,  and  oh- 
serve  how  every  part  understands  its  own  aflairs  ;  and  when  we 
look  around  the  world,  and  see  ^t  of  all  men  in  it,  die  race  of 
Jungs  are  the  most  insignificant  in  capacity,  our  reason  cannot 
fiul  to  ask  us — ^What  are  those  men  kept  for  ? 

If  there  is  any  thing  in  monarchy  which  |ire  people  of  America 
do  not  understand,  I  wish  Mr.  Burke  would  he  so  kind  as  to  in* 
form  us.  I  see  in  America,  a  government  extending  oyer  a  coun- 
try ten  times  as  large  as  England,  and  conducted  with  regularity 
for  a  fortieth  part  of  the  expense  which  government  costs  in  Eng- 
land* If  I  ask  a  man  in  America,  if  he  wants  a  king,  he  retorts, 
and  asks  me  tf  I  take  him  for  an  ideot  How  is  it  that  this  dif- 
ference happens :  are  we  more  or  less  wise  than  others  1  I  see 
in  America,  die  generality  of  the  people  living  in  a  style  of  plenty^ 
unknown  in  monarchical  countries  ;  and  I  see  that  the  principle 
of  its  government,  which  is  diat  of  the  eqmd  rights  of  nuMf  is 
making  a  rapid  progress  in  the  world. 

If  monarchy  is  a  useless  thing,  why  is  it  kept  up  any  where  ? 
And  if  a  necessary  thing,  how  can  it  be  dispensed  with  T  That 
cspil  gw$rmnini  is  necessary,  ail  civilized  nations  will  agree  in ; 
but  civil  government  is  republican  government  All  that  part  of 
the  govemmeat  of  Engbnd  which  begins  with  the  office  of  con- 
stable, and  proceeds  through  the  department  of  magistrate,  quar- 
ter-session, and  general  assize,  including  the  trial  by  jury,  is  re- 
publican govMiunent.  Nothing  of  monarchy  appears  id  any  part 
of  it,  except  the  name  which  William  the  conqueror  imposed  upon 
the  English,  that  of  obliging  them  to  call  him  '*  their  sovereign 
lord  the  king.'* 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  a  band  of  interested  men,  such  as 
placemen,  pensioners,  lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  lords  of  the 
kitchen,  lords  of  the  neccessary-house,  and  the  Lord  knows. what 
besides,  can  find  as  many  reasons  for  monarchy  as  their  salaries, 
paid  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  amount  to  ;  but  if  I  ask  the 
brnier,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the  tradesman,  and  down 
Jirou^  all  the  occupations  o£  Hfe  to  the  common  laboreri  what 
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terncii  mooarcliy  18  to  him,  he  ean  give  me  BO  aaswer.    Ifladc 
him  wnai  monarchj  it,  he  beUeves  it  is  sometfaiiig  like  a  siDecore. 

Notwitnstanding  the  taxes  of  England  amourt  to  ahnost  seven- 
teen millions  fl-year,  said  to  be  for  the  expenses  of  goToramenty 
it  is  still  evident  that  the  sense  of  ike  nation  is  left  to  govern  it- 
self, and  does  govern  itself  bj  magistrates  and  juries,  almost  at  its 
own  charge,  on  republican  principles,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of 
taxes.  The  sahiries  of  the  judges  are  almost  the  only  charge  that 
is  paid  out  of  the  revenue.  Considering  that  all  the  internal 
government  is  executed  bj  the  people,  the  taxes  of  England 
ought  to  be  the  lightest  of  any  nation  in  Europe ;  instead  of 
which,  they  are  the  contrary.  As  this  cannot  be  accounted  for 
on  the  score  of  civil  government,  the  subject  necessarily  extends 
itself  to  the  monarchical  part. 

When  the  people  of  England  sent  for  George  I.  (and  it  would 
puzzle  a  wiser  man  than  Mr.  Burke  to  discover  for  what  he  could 
be  wanted,  or  what  service  he  could  render)  they  ought  at  least  to 
have  conditioned  for  the  abandonment  of  Hanover.  Besides  the 
endless  German  intrigues  that  must  follow  from  a  German  elec- 
tor's being  king  of  England,  there  is  a  natural  isi^KMsibility  of 
uniting  in  the  same  person  the  principles  of  freedom  and  the  prin 
ciples  of  despotism,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  England,  arbitrary  power. 
A  German  elector  is,  in  his  electorate,  a  despot :  how  diea  diould 
it  be  expected  that  he  should  be  attached  to  principles  of  liberty 
in  one  country,  while  his  interest  in  another  was  to  be  supported 
by  despotism  1  The  union  cannot  exist ;  and  it  mi^t  easily 
have  been  foreseen,  that  German  electors  would  make  Grerman 
kings,  or  in  Mr.  Burke's  words,  would  assume  government  with 
*'  contempt"  The  English  have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering 
a  king  of  England  only  in  the  character  in  which  he  appears  to 
them  ;  whereas  the  same  person,  while  the  connexion  lasts,  has  a 
home-seat  in  another  country,  the  interest  of  which  is  at  variance 
with  their  own,  and  the  principles  of  the  government  in  opposition 
to  each  other.  To  such  a  person  England  will  a|^>ear  as  a  town- 
residence,  and  the  electorate  as  the  estate.  The  English  may 
wish,  as  I  believe  they  do,  success  to  the  principles  of  liberty  in 
France,  or  in  Germany  ;  but  a  German  elector  trembles  for  die 
(ate  of  despotism  in  his  electorate ;  and  the  duchy  of  Meckleo- 
buig,  where  the  present  queen's  family  governs,  is  voider  the  i 
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wretched  state  of  arbitraiy  power,  and  the  people  in  slavish 
Tassalage. 

There  never  ^vas  a  time  when  it  became  the  English  to  watch 
continental  intrigues  more  circumspectly  than  at  the  present  mo* 
menty  and  to  distinguish  the  politics  of  the  electorate  from  the 
politics  of  die  nation.  The  revolution  of  France  has  entirely 
changed  the  ground  with  respect  to  England  and  France,  as 
nations :  but  ike  German  despots,  with  Prussia  at  their  head,  are 
combining  against  liberty ;  and  the  fondness  of  Mn  Pitt  for 
office,  and  the  interest  which  all  his  family  connexions  have 
obtained,  do  not  give  sufficient  security  against  this  intrigue. 

As  every  thing  which  passes  in  the  world  becomes  matter  for 
history,  I  will  now  quit  this  subject,  and  take  a  concise  review  of 
the  state  of  parties  and  poUtics  in  England,  as  Mr.  Burke  has 
done  in  France. 

Whether  die  present  reign  commenced  with  contempt,  I  leave 
to  Mr.  Burke :  certain  however  it  is,  that  it  had  strongly  that 
appearance.  The  animosity  of  the  English  nation,  it  is  very  weU 
lemembered,  ran  high :  and,  had  the  true  principles  of  Uberty 
been  as  well  understood  then  as  they  now  promise  to  be,  it  is 
probable  the  nation  would  not  have  patiently  submitted  to  so 
much.  George  I.  and  11.  were  sensible  of  a  rival  in  the 
remains  of  the  Stuarts :  and  as  they  could  not  but  considet 
themselves  as  standing  on  their  good  behaviour,  they  had  pru- 
dence to  keep  their  German  principles  of  government  to  them- 
selves; but  as  the  Stuart  family  wore  away,  the  prudence 
became  less  necessary. 

The  contest  between  rights,  and  what  were  called  prerogatives^ 
continued  to  heat  the  nation  till  some  time  afler  the  conclusion  of 
the  American  revolution,  when  all  at  once  it  fell  a  calm  ;  exe- 
cration exchanged  itself  for  applause,  and  court  popularity  sprung 
up  like  a  mushroom  in  the  night 

To  account  for  this  sudden  transition,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  ; 
diat  there  are  two  distinct  species  of  popularity ;  the  one  excited 
by  merit,  the  other  by  resentment.  As  the  nation  had  formed 
itself  into  two  parties,  and  each  ^  was  extolling  the  merits  of  its 
parliamentary  champions  for  and  against  the  prerogative,  nothing 
could  operate  to  give  a  more  general  shock  than  an  immediate 
coalition  of  the  champions  themselves.  The  partisans  of  each 
Mug  ibm  suddenly  left  in  the  lurdi,  and  matually  heated  with 
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disgust  at  the  measure,  fblt  no  other  relief  than  uniting  in  a  coii^ 
men  execration  against  both.  A  higher  stimulus  of  resentment 
being  thus  excited  than  what  the  contest  on  prerogatives  had 
occasioned,  the  nation  quitted  ail  former  objects  of  r^ts  and 
wrongs,  and  sought  only  that  of  gratification. — The  indignation 
at  the  coalition,  so  effectually  superceded  the  indignation  against 
the  court,  as  to  extinguish  it :  and  without  any  change  of  princi* 
pies  on  the  part  of  the  court,  the  same  people  who  had  reprobated 
its  despotism,  united  with  it,  to  rerenge  themselves  on  the  coali- 
tion parliament.  The  case  was  not,  which  they  liked  best — but, 
which  they  hated  most ;  and  the  least  hated  passed  for  love« 
The  dissolution  of  the  coalition  parliament,  as  it  afforded  Ae 
means  of  gratifying  the  resentment  of  the  nation,  coidd  not  (ail 
to  be  popular ;  and  from  hence  arose  die  popularity  of  the  court. 

Transitions  of  this  kind  exhibit  to  us  a  nation  under  the  go- 
vernment of  temper,  instead  of  a  fixed  and  steady  principle ;  and 
having  once  committed  itself,  however  rashly,  it  feels  itself  urged 
along  to  justify  by  continuance  its  first  proceeding.  Measures 
idiich  at  other  times  it  would  censure,  it  now  approves,  and  acta 
persuasion  upon  itself  to  suffocate  its  judgment 

On  the  return  of  a  new  parliament,  the  new  minister,  Mr.  Pitt, 
found  himself  in  a  secure  majority ;  and  the  nation  gave  lum 
credit,  not  out  of  regard  to  himself,  but  because  it  had  resolved  to 
do  it  out  of  resentment  to  another.  He  introduced  lumself  to 
public  notice  by  a  proposed  reform  of  parliament,  which  in  its 
operation  would  have  amounted  to  a  public  justification  of  comtp* 
tion.  The  nation  was  to  be  at  the  expense  of  bujring  up  the  rot- 
ten boroughs,  whereas  it  ought  to  punish  the  persons  who  deal  in 
the  traffic. 

Passing  over  the  two  bubbles,  of  the  Dutch  business,  and  the 
million  a-year  to  sink  the  national  debt,  the  matter  which  is  most 
prominent,  is  the  afiair  of  the  regency.  Never  in  die  course  of 
my  observation,  was  delusion  more  successfully  acted,  nor  a 
nation  more  completely  deceived.  But,  to  make  this  appear,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Fox  had  stated  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  the  prince 
of  Wales,  as  heir  in  succession,  had  a  right  in  himself  to  assume 
the  government.  This  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  and,  so  far  as 
the  opposition  was  coflfined  to  the  doctrine,  it  was  just  But  dia 
principles  which  Mr.  Pitt  maintained  on  die  contrary  ndot  wan 
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Hi  iMrit  ^  WMS6  ia  thA  extent  than  those  of  Mr.  Fox  $  becauie 
thej  went  to  establish  an  aristocracj  oyer  the  nation^  and  orer 
Ske  small  representation  it  has  in  the  boose  of  commons. 

Whether  ^e  English  form  of  government  be  good  or  bad,  is 
not  in  this  case  the  question ;  but,  taking  it  as  it  stands,  without 
regaid  to  its  merits  or  demerits,  Mr.  Pitt  was  fiirther  from  the 
{K>int  than  Mr.  Fox. 

It  is  supposed  to  consist,  of  diree  parts ;  while,  dierefor%  te 
nation  is  disposed  to  continue  this  form,  the  parts  htLve  a  national 
9tandmgf  mdependant  of  each  odier,  and  are  not  the  creatures  of 
each  other.  Had  Mr.  Fox  passed  through  parliament,  and  said, 
dmt  the  person  alluded  to  claimed  on  the  ground  of  the  nation, 
Mr.  Pitt  must  &en  have  contended  for  (what  he  called)  the  ri^^ 
of  the  parliament,  against  the  right  of  the  nation. 

By  the  appearance  whidi  the  contest  made,  Mr.  Fox  took  the 
hereditarj  ground ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  die  parliamentarj  ground,  bat 
the  (act  is,  thejr  both  took  hereditarj  ground,  and  Mr.  Pitt  took 
the  worst  of  the  two. 

What  is  called  te  parliament,  is  made  up  of  two  houses ;  one 
of  which  is  more  hereditary,  and  more  beyond  the  control  of  die 
nation,  dian  what  the  crown  (as  it  is  called)  is  supposed  to  be.  It 
is  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  assuming  and  asserting  indefeasibloi 
irrevocable  rights  and  authority,  wholly  independent  of  the  nadon. 
Where  then  was  the  merited  popularity  of  exalting  this  hereditary 
power  over  another  hereditary  power  less  independent  of  tho 
nation  than  what  itself  assumed  to  be,  and .  of  absorbing  the 
rights  of  the  nation  into  a  house  over  winch  it  has  neither  election 
nor  control  t 

The  general  impulse  of  the  nation  was  right;  but  it  acted 
without  reflection.  It  approved  the  opposition  made  to  the  ri^ 
eet  up  by  Mr.  Fox,  widiout  perceiving  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  support- 
ing mn  another  indefeasible  ri^^t,  inore  remote  from  die  nation 
in  opposition  to  it. 

With  respect  to  the  house  of  commons,  it  is  elected  but  by  a 
small  pert  of  die  nation ;  but  were  the  election  as  universal  as 
taxation,  which  it  ought  to  be,  it  would  still  be  only  the  organ  of 
the  nation,  and  cannot  possess  liferent  rights.  When  the  national 
assembly  of  France  resolves  a  matter,  die  resolve  is  knade 
m  right  of  the  nation ;  but,  Mr.  Pitt,  on  all  national  questiem, 
ao  fitf  as  they  rder  to  die  house  of  commons,  absorbs  the  right  of 
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llie  nation  into  the  organ,  and  makes  the  organ  into  a  nation,  aod 
the  nation  itself  into  a  cipher. 

In  a  few  words,  the  question  on  the  regencj  was  a  question  on 
a  million  a-year,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment :  and  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  possess  himself  of  any  manage- 
ment of  this  sum,  without  setting  up  the  supremacy  of  parliament ; 
and  when  this  was  accomplished,  it  was  indiflforent  who  should 
he  regent,  as  he  must  be  regent  at  his  own  cost.  Among  the 
curiosities  which  this  contentious  debate  afibrdedywaa  that  of 
making  the  great  seal  into  a  king ;  the  affixing  of  which  to  an  act, 
was  to  be  royal  authority.  If,  therefore,  royal  authority  is  a  great 
seal,  it  consequently  is  in  itself  nothing  ;  and  a  good  constitution 
would  be  of  infinitely  more  ralue  to  the  nation,  than  what  the 
three  nominal  powers,  as  they  now  stand  are  wortti. 

The  continual  use  of  the  word  eoMtihUian  in  the  English  par- 
liament, shows  there  is  none ;  and  that  ^  whole  is  merely  a 
form  of  government  wi&out  a  constitution,  and  constituting  itself 
with  what  powers  it  pleases.  If  there  was  a  constitution,  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  referred  to ;  and  the  debate  on  any  constitutional 
point,  would  terminate  by  producing  the  eonstitutioa.  One 
member  says,  this  is  constitutional ;  another  says,  that  is  con- 
stitutional'To-day  it  is  one  thing ;  to-monow  it  is  something 
else — while  the  maintaining  die  debate  proves  there  is  none. 
Constitution  is  now  the  cant  word  of  p«iiament,  turning  itself  to 
the  ear  of  the  nation*  Formeriy  it  was  the  tmivenal  mqfremacy 
and  the  omnipotence  of  parliament.  But  since  the  progress  of 
liberty  in  France,  those  phrases  have  a  despotic  harshness  in  their 
note ;  and  the  English  parliament  has  caught  the  fashion  from  the 
national  assembly,  but  without  the  aubstance^  of  speaking  of  a 
constitutionm 

As  the  present  generation  of  people  in  Engladd  did  not  make 
the  government,  they  are  not  accountable  for  any  of  its  defects  ; 
but  that  sooner  or  later  it  must  come  into  thehr  hands  to  undergo 
a  constitutional  reformation,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  same 
thing  has  happened  in  France*  If  France,  with  a  revenue  of 
nearly  twenty-four  millions  sterling,  with  an  extent  of  rich  and 
fertile  country  above  four  times  larger  thaii  England,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  twenty-four  millions  of  inhabitants  to  support  taxation, 
with  upwards  of  ninety  mOliont  sterling  of  gold  and  silver  circu* 
latmg  in  the  nation,  and  with  n>  debt  less  than  the  present  debt  of 
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Eng^uid— «till  foood  h  oeeesfaiy,  fhrni  whaterer  cause,  to  coma 
to  a  settiemenl  of  its  afiairs,  it  solves  the  problem  of  funding  for 
both  countries. 

It  is  out  of  the  -questtoa  to  say  how  long,  what  is  called  the 
English  constitution,  has  lasted,  and  to  argue  from  thence  how 
long  it  is  to  last ;  the  question  is  how  long  can  the  funding  system 
last  1  It  is  a  tlung  but  of  modem  invention,  and  has  not  yet  con- 
tinued beyond  the  life  of  a  man ;  yet,  in  that  short  space  it  has  so 
far  accumulated,  that,  together  with  the  current  expenses,  it  r^ 
quires  an  amount  of  taxes  at  least  equal  to  the  whole  landed 
rental  of  the  nation  in  acres,  to  defray  the  annual  expenditures* 
That  a  government  could  not  always  have  gone  on  by  the  same 
eystem  which  has  been  followed  for  the  last  seventy  years,  must 
be  evident  to  every  man ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  cannot  al- 
ways goon* 

The  funding  system  is  not  money;  neither  is  it,  properly 
speaking,  credit.  It,  in  eflfect,  creates  upon  paper  the  sum  which 
it  appears  to  borrow,  and  lays  on  a  tax  to  keep  the  imaginary 
capital  alive  by  the  payment  of  interest,  and  sends  the  annuity  to 
market,  to  be  sold  for  paper  already  in  circulation.  If  any  cr^ ' 
dit  is  given^  it  is  to  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  pay  the  tax, 
and  not  to  the  government  which  lays  it  on.  When  this  dispo- 
sition expires,  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  credit  of  government 
expires  with  it.  The  instance  of  France,  under  the  former  go- 
vernment, ^ows  that  it  is  impossible  to  compel  the  pajrment  of 
taxes  by  force,  when  a  whoie  nation  is  determined  to  take  its 
stand  upon  that  ground. 

Mr.  Burke,  in  his  review  of  the  finances  of  France,  states  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  France,  at  about  eighty-eight  mil- 
lions sterling.  In  doing  this  he  has,  I  presume,  divided  by  the 
difference  of  exchange,  instead  of  the  standard  of  twenty-four 
livres  to  a  pound  sterling ;  for  M.  Neckar's  statement,  from  which 
Mr.  Burke's  is  taken,  is  two  thau$and  two  hundred  millions  of 
ftvres,  whkh  is  upwards  of  ninety-one  millions  and  a  half  ster- 
ling. 

M.  Neckar,  in  France,  and  Mr*  George  Chalmers  of  the  office 
of  trade  and  plantation  hi  Engfamd,  of  which  lord  Hawkesbury  is 
president,  published  nearly  about  the  same  time  (1786)  an  account 
of  tiie  quantity  of  money  in  eadi  nation,  from  the  returns  of  the  mint 
•f  each  natiofi.    Mr.  Chalmers,  from  the  returns  of  the  English 
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mat  at  &6  toner  of  LoBdon,  ttitoi  die  fMsii^  of  mmmy  if 
Eoglandf  inoluding  S^^dand  and  If^aad*  to  be  tmmitf  miUiopo 
sterling.* 

M.  Neckarf  aaysy  that  the  amotnit  of  numey  in  France,  re- 
coined  from  the  old  coin  which  was  called  in,  was  two  thousand 
five  hundred  millions  of  hvres,  (upwards  of  one  kondred  and  foor 
millions  sterling,)  and,  after  deductiag  for  waste,  and  what  may 
be  in  the  West-Indies,  and  other  possible  ciroomstattces,  states 
die  circulating  quantity  at  home,,  to  be  ninety  one  millions  and  ^, 
half  sterling ;  but,  taking  it  as  Mr.  Burke  has  put  it,  it  is  raty- 
eight  millions  more  than  the  national  quantity  in  England* 

That  the  quality  of  money  in  France  cannot  be  under  (Us 
sum,  may  at  once  be  seoi  from  the  state  of  die  French  reveaoe, 
without  referring  to  the  records  of  the  French  mint  for  proofii. 
The  revenue  of  France  prior  to.the  revolution,  was  nearly  twenty- 
four  millions  sterling ;  and  as  paper  had  then  no  ezistenoe  in 
France,  the  i^ole  revenue  was  collected  upon  gold  and  silver ; 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  collected  such  a  quan- 
tity of  revenue  upon  a  less  nadooal  quantity  than  M.  Neckar  haf 
stated.  Before  the  establishment  of  paper  in  England,  the  reve- 
nue was  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  nadonal  amount  of  gold  and 
silver,  as  may  be  known  by  referring  to  the  revenue  prior  to  king 
William,  and  the  quantity  of  money  stated  to  be  in  the  nation  at 
that  time,  which  was  nearly  as  much  as  it  is  now. 

It  can  be  of  no  real  service  to  a  nation,  to  impose  upon  itself, 
or  to  permit  itself  to  be  imposed  upon  ;  but  the  prejudices  of  some, 
and  the  imposition  of  others^  have  always  represented  France  as 
a  nation  possessing  but  little  money,  whereas  the  quantity  is  not 
only  more  than  four  times  what  the  quantity  is  iq  England,  but  is 
considerably  greater  on  a  proportion  of  numbers.  To  account 
for  this  deficiency  on  the  part  of  EngUmd,  soipe  reference  should 
be  had  to  the  English  system  of  funding.  It  operates  to  multiply 
paper,  and  to  substitute  it  in  the  room  of  money,  in  various 
^lapes^;  and  the  mora  paper  is  multiplied,  the  more  opportunities 
are  afibrded  to  export  the  specie  ;  and  it  admits  of  a  possibility 
(by  extending  it  to  small  not^)  of  increasing  paper,  tiU  there  is  no 
money  lefU 

*  See  Eftimau  of  the  comparative  ^Ureogth  oT  Crrsat  firUaiit,  by  Ota. 
Chsimers. 

t  ftw  Adininiiitrauon  of  the  Finances  of  France,  vdL  ttvby  M.  Wscksr 


I  hmm  lUmmmitL  plottnmt  mibjeet  to  Engiiah  readers ;  but 
tiM  malteM  I  am  going  to  BMotion  are  so  important  in  themsehres* 
as  to  require  tbe  attention  oT  men  interested  in  money  transactions 
•f  apnUie  itatare.  There  is  acireumstance stated  by  M.  Neckar, 
in  his  trealiae  oa  the  administration  of  the  finances,  iriueh  has 
nerer  been  attewled  to  in  Rngland,  but  wtiteh  fenns  die  onhp 
basis  wheveon  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  money  (gold  and  sBrerj 
idiich  ott^  to  be  in  every  nation  in  £i»ope«  to  preserve  a  re!a« 
tive  fwoportion  with  odier  nfttions. 

Lisbon  and  Cadiz  are  the  two  ports  into  wbkh  (money)  gold 
and  silver  frofn  South  Ameriea  aro  imported)  and  yMch  after- 
wards diFidea^aod  spreads  itself  over  Europe  by  means  of  com- 
meree«  apd  increases  the  quairtity  of  money  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  If,  therefom,  the  amount  of  the  annual  importation 
into  Europe  can  bo  known,  and  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
foreign  commer^  of  the  seimral  nations  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed can  be  ascertained,  they  give  a  rule,  sofficienUy  true, 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  money  which  ought  to  to  be  found 
in  any  nation  at  any  given  time. 

M.  Neckar  shows  from  the  registers  of  Lisbon  and  Cadiz, 
diet  the  importation  of  gold  and  silver  into  Europe,  is  five  mil- 
lions sterling  annually.  He  has  not  taken  it  on  a  single  year,  but 
on  an  average  of  fiHeen  succeeding  years,  from  1763,  to  1777, 
both  inclusive ;  in  which  time,  the  amount  was  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  million  livres,  which  is  seventy-five  millions 
aterling.* 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Hanover  succession  in  1714, 
to  the  time  Mr.  Chalmers  published,  is  seventy-two  years  ;  and 
die  quantity  imported  into  Europe,  in  that  time,  would  be  three 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  sterling. 

If  the  foreign  commerce  of  Great  Britain  be  stated  at  a  sixth 
part  of  what  the  whole  foreign  commerce  of  Europe  amounts  to 
(which  is  probably  an  inferior  estimation  to  what  the  gentlemen 
at  the  exchange  would  allow)  the  proportion  which  Britain  should 
draw  by  commerce,  of  this  sum,  to  keep  herself  on  a  proportion 
widi  tl^  rest  of  Europe,  would  be  also  a  sixth  part,  which  is 
aixty  millions  sterling ;  and  if  the  same  allowance  for  waste 
and  accident  be  made  for  England,  which  M.  Neckar  makes  for 
Frwicei  the  quantity  remaining  after  these  deductions,  would  be 
#  Adwinirtntiftn  of  the Fioaacesof  France,  vol  iii. 
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fifij-two  iiiiUi<»8,  and  this  sum  ouglit  to  haro  been  ia  the  natioii 
(at  the  time  Mr.  Chalmers  published)  in  addition  to  the  sum 
^hich  was  in  the  nation  at  the  commencem^it  of  the  Hanover 
succession,  and  to  have  made  in  the  niiole  at  least  sixty-six  mil- 
Kons  sterling ;  instead  of  which  there  were  but  twentj  milliona. 
which  is  ibfty-six  millions  below  its  proportionate  quantity. 

As  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  imported  into  Lisbon  and 
Cadiz  is  more  easHy  ascertained  than  that  of  any  commodity 
imported  into  England ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  money  c<»ned  at 
the  Tower  of  London,  is  still  more  positively  known,  the  lead- 
ing &cts  do  not  admit  of  a  controversy.  £ither,  therefore,  the 
commerce  of  England  is  unproductive  of  profit,  or  the  gold 
and  silver  which  it  brings  ih,  leak  continually  away  by  unseec 
means,  at  the  average  rate  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  millioa 
a-year,  which  in  the  course  of  seventy-two  years,  accounts  for 
the  deficiency ;  and  its  absence  is  supplied  by  paper.* 

*  Whether  the  Eogliih  eommeroe  does  not  bring  in  money,  or  whether  the 
goremment  aends  it  out  after  it  is  brotighi  in^  is  a  matter  ^ich  the  parties 
concerned  can  best  explain  |bat  that  the  d^ciency  exists,  is  not  in  the  pow^ 
er  of  either  to  disprove.  While  Dr.  Price,  Mr.  Eden,  (now  Auckland,)  Mr. 
Chalmers,  and  others,  were  debatinjg  whether  the  quantity  of  money  was 
greater  or  less  than  at  the  revolution,  the  circumstance  was  not  adrerted 
VOj  that  since  the  revolution,  there  cannot  have  been  less  than  four  hundred 
millions  steriinp^  imported  into  Europe ;  and  therefore  the  quantity  in  Eng- 
land ou£fat  at  feast  to  hare  been  four  timescreater  than  it  was  at  the  rerolu* 
tion,  to  be  on  a  proportion  with  Europe.  What  England  is  now  doing  hj  pa- 
per, is  what  she  should  have  been  able  to  do  by  solid  money,  if  gold  and  sil- 
ver had  come  into  the  nation  in  the  proportion  it  ought,  or  had  not  been  sent 
out;  and  she  is  endearorinf  to  restore  oy  paper,  the  balance  she  has  lovt  by 
money.  It  is  certain,  that  Uie  gold  and  suver  which  arrive  annually  in  the 
register-ships  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  do  not  remain  in  those  countries.  Tak- 
ing the  value  half  m  gold  and  half  in  silver,  it  is  about  four  hundred  tons  an- 
nually ;  and  from  the  number  of  ships  and  galleons  employed  in  the  trade  of 
bringing  those  metals  from  South-America  to  Portugal  and  Spain,  the  quanti- 
ty sufficiently  proves  itself,  without  referring  to  the  registers. 

In  the  situation  England  now  is,  it  is  impossible  she  can  increase  in  money. 
High  taxes  not  only  lessen  the  property  ofthe  individuals,  but  they  lessen  abo 
the  money  capital  of  the  nation,  by  inducing  smuee^ling,  which  can  only  be 
carried  on  by  gold  and  silver.  By  the  politics  which  the  British  j^vemraent 
have  carried  en  with  the  inland  powers  of  Germany  and  the  conunent,  it  has 
made  an  enemy  of  all  the  maritime  powers,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  keep 
up  a  large  navy ;  but  though  the  navy  is  ouilt  in  England,  the  naval  stores 
must  be  purchased  ftpm  abroad,  and  that  from  countries  where  the  greatest 
part  must [bejpaid  for  in  gold  and  silver.  Some  foUacious  rumors  have  been 
set  afloat  in  England  to  mduce  a  belief  of  money,  and,  among  others,  that  oT 
the  French  refugees  bringing  great  quantities.  The  idea  is  ridiculous.  The 
general  part  of  the  money  in  France  is  silver  ^  and  it  would  take  upwards  oC 
twenty  of  the  largest  broad  wheel  wagons,  with  ten  horses  each,  to  remove 
one  mdlion  sterling  of  silver.  Is  it  then  to  be  supposed,  that  a  few  people  flee« 
ing  on  horseback  or  in  post-chaises,  in  a  secret  manner,  and  having  the  Fren^ 
custom-house  to  pass,  and  the  sea  to  cross,  could  bring  even  a  sufficieney  for 
thoir  own  expenses  7 
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T)iei«yoliitimi  of  France  ia  attended  with  mmBf  norel  cirram- 
atancea,  not  only  in  the  political  aphere,  but  in  the  cirde  of  money 
tranaactiona.  Among  othera,  it  ahowa  that «  gOTernment  may  be 
in  a  atate  of  inaolvency,  and  a  nation  rich.  So  far  aa  the  fact  ia 
confined  to  the  late  government  of  France,  it  waa  inaoWent ;  be- 
cauae  the  nation  would  no  longer  aupport  ita  extravagance,  and 
therefore  it  could  no  longer  aupport  itael^— but  with  reapect  to  the 
nation  all  the  meana  exiated.  A  government  may  be  aaid  to  be 
insolvent  every  time  it  applies  to  a  nation  to  diacharge  ita  arrears* 
The  insolvency  of  the  late  government  of  France,  and  the  pre- 
aent  government  of  England,  differed  in  no  other  reapect  than  aa 
the  disposition  of  the  people  differ.  The  people  of  France  re- 
fused their  aid  to  the  old  government,  and  the  people  of  England 
aubmit  to  taxation  without  inquiry.  What  ia  called  the  crown  m 
England  haa  been  insolvent  several  times  ;  the  last  of  which,  pub- 
licly known,  waa  in  May  1777,  when  it  applied  to  the  nation  to 
diacharge  upwards  of  600,000/1  private  debts,  which  otherwise  it 
could  not  pay. 

It  was  the  error  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Burke,  and  all  thoae  who 
were  unacquainted  with  the  afiairs  of  France,  to  confound  the 
French  nation  with  the  French  government  The  French  nation, 
in  effect,  endeavored  to  render  the  late  government  insolvent,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  government  into  ita  own  hands :  and  it  re- 
served its  meana  for  the  aupport  of  the  new  government  In  a 
country  of  such  vast  extent  and  population  aa  France,  the  natural 
means  cannot  be  wanting ;  and  the  political  means  appear  the  in- 
stant the  nation  is  disposed  to  permit  them.  When  Mr.  Burke, 
in  a  speech  last  winter  in  the  British  parliament,  cast  hU  eyes  09tr 
ike  map  of  Europe^  and  saw  a  chasm  iJiat  once  vtas  France^  he 
talked  like  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  The  same  natural  France 
existed  as  before,  and  all  the  natural  means  existed  with  it  The 
only  chasm  was  that  which  the  extinction  of  despotism  had  left, 
and  which  was  to  be  filled  up  with  a  constitution  more  formidable 
in  reaources  than  the  power  which  had  expired. 

When  millions  of  mone^r  are  spoken  of;  it  should  be  recolleetedy  that  tiidi 
ainns  can  only  accumulate  in  a  country  by  slow  degrees,  and  a  long  proces- 
sion of  time.  The  most  fhml  system  that  England  could  now  adopt,  would 
not  recover  in  a  century  the  balance  she  has  lost  m  money  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  HanoTer  succession.  She  is  serenty  millions  behind  France,  and 
•he  must  be,  in  some  considerable  proportion,  bdiind  CTery  country  in  Europe, 
bettuse  the  returns  of  the  English  mint  do  not  show  an  increase  of  moaei^ 
wnue  the  registers  of  Lisbon  and  Cadiz  show  an  European  increase  of  be* 
'        \  thrte  and  Ibor  hundred  mUlions  tlerling; 
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Altiiou^  the  French  nation  rendered  the  late  govwttitiegt 
insoltent,  it  did  not  permit  the  insolvency  to  net  towards  ^  om- 
ditora ;  and  the  creditors,  considering  the  nation  as  the  real  payu 
master,  and  the  government  only  as  the  agent,  rested  themsehreft 
on  ihe  nation,  in  preference  to  the  government  This  appeara 
greitlj  to  disturb  Mr.  Burke,  as  the  precedent  is  fatal  to  th^ 
policy  by  which  governments  have  supposed  themselves  secure. 
They  have  contracted  debts,  with  a  view  of  attaching  what  is  called 
die  monied  interest  of  a  nation  to  their  support ;  but  the  example 
in  France  shows,  that  the  permanent  security  of  the  creditor  is  in 
the  nation,  and  not  in  the  government ;  and  that  in  all  possible 
revolutions  that  may  happen  in  governments,  the  means  aM 
al^vays  with  the  nation,  and  the  nation  always  in  extstenca*  Mr* 
Burke  argues,  that  the  creditors  ou^t  to  have  abided  the  fate  of 
the  government  which  diey  trusted ;  but  the  national  assemMj 
considered  them  as  the  creditore  of  the  nation,  not  of  tiie  govern 
ment— of  the  master,  and  not  of  the  steward. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  government  could  not  dischatge  tt0 
current  expenses,  the  present  government  has  paid  off  a  great 
part  of  the  capital.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  two  means  $ 
the  one  by  lessening  the  expenses  of  government,  and  the  other 
by  the  sale  of  the  monastic  and  ecclesiastical  landed 
The  devotees  and  penitent  debauchees,  extiMrtioners  and  i 
of  former  days,  to  ensure  themselves  a  better  world  tiian  that  they 
were  about  to  leave,  had  bequeathed  immense  property  in  trust  to 
the  priesthood  for  pioiis  usu ;  and  the  priesthood  kept  it  for  them* 
selves.  The  national  assembly  has  ordered  it  to  be  sold  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  nation,  and  the  priesthood  to  be  decently  pro* 
Tided  for. 

In  consequence  of  the  revolution,  the  annual  interest  of  the 
debt  of  France  will  be  reduced  at  least  six  milUons  sterling,  by 
pnying  off  upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  of  the  capital; 
which,  widi  lessening  the  former  expenses  of  govenment  at  least 
three  millions,  will  place  Franee  in  a  situation  worthy  die  imitlfc^ 
tioB  of  Europe. 

Upon  a  whole  review  of  the  8ulijact»  how  vast  is  the  confaraatl 
While  Mr.  Burke  has  been  talking  of  a  general  bankruptcy  in 
France,  the  national  assembly  have  been  pi^ring  ^  ikm  oapital 
of  die  national  debt ;  and  while  taxes  have  increased  nearly  a 
million  a-year  in  Englaadt  they  hare  lowered  aefeial  i 
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ft-jear  m  France.  Not  a  word  has  either  Mr.  Burke  or  Mr.  Pitt 
said  ahout  French  affairs,  or  the  state  of  the  French  finances,  in 
the  present  session  of  parliament.  The  subject  begins  to  be  too 
well  understood,  and  imposition  serves  no  longer. 
'  There  is  a  general  enigma  running  through  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Burke's  book.  He  writes  in  a  rage  against  the  national  assem 
bly :  but  what  is  he  enraged  about!  If  his  assertions  were  as 
true  as  they  are  groundless,  and  if  France,  by  her  revolution,  had 
aniulnlated  her  power,  and  become  what  he  calls  a  chasm,  it  might 
excite  the  grief  of  a  Frenchman,  (considering  himself  as  a  national 
flian)  and  provoke  his  rage  against  the  national  assembly ;  but 
y^fhy  should  it  excite  the  rage  of  Mr.  Burke  ?  Alas !  it  is  not  the 
nation  of  France  that  Mr.  Burke  means,  but  die  court ;  and  every 
court  in  Enrope,  dreading  the  same  fate,  is  in  mourning.  He 
writes  neither  in  the  character  of  a  Frenchman  nor  an  English- 
fiian,  but  IB  the  fawning  character  of  that  creature,  known  in  all 
countries,  as  a  friend  to  none,  a  courtier.  Whether  it  be  the 
court  of  Yersailles,  or  the  court  of  St  James,  or  of  Carlton-house, 
or  the  court  in  expectation,  signifies  not :  for  die  caterpillar  prin- 
ciples of  all  courts  and  courtiers  are  alike.  They  form  a  common 
policy  dffonghout  Europe,  detached  and  separate  from  the  interest 
of  die  nations,  and  wMle  they  appear  to  quarrel,  they  agree  to 
plunder.  Nodikig  can  be  more  terrible  to  a  court  or  courtier, 
tlian  the  revolution  of  France.  That  which  is  a  blessing  to  na« 
tkms,  is  bittemass  to  them ;  and,  as  their  existence  depends  on 
the  dnpKcity  of  a  country,  they  tremble  at  the  approach  of  princi 
{Aes,  and  dread  die  precedent  that  threatens  their  overthrow. 


OOVOXiVSZOV. 

Keason  and  ignorance,  the  opposites  of  each  odier,  influence 
the  great  bulk  of  mankind.  If  eidier  of  these  can  be  rendered 
ifficieBdy  extensive  in  a  country,  the  machinery  of  government 
goes  easOy  on.  Reason  rtiows  itself,  and  ignorance  submits  to 
mtelaver  is  dictated  to  it 

The  two  nsedes  of  government  which  prevail  in  the  world,  arc, 
laly  pwrenifneat  by  electa  and  lepresentadon ;  2d,  government 
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bj  hereditary  successioii.  The  former  is  genendlf  kaown  hy  tiw 
name  of  republic ;  die  latter  by  that  of  mooarcby  aad  arieto- 
cracy. 

Those  two  distinct  and  opposite  forms,  erect  therasehres  on  the 
two  distinct  and  opposite  bases  of  reason  and  ignorance.  As  the 
exercise  of  government  requires  talents  and  abilities,  and  as  ta» 
lents  and  abilities  cannot  have  hereditary  descent,  it  is  evident 
4hat  hereditary  succession  requires  a  belief  from  man,  to  which 
his  reason  cannot  subscribe,  and  which  can  only  be  established 
upon  his  ignorance  ;  and  the  more  ignorant  any  country  is,  the 
better  it  is  fitted  for  this  species  of  govemoient. 

On  the  contrary,  government  in  a  well  coostituAed  republic, 
requires  no  belief  from  man  beyond  what  his  reason  authorises. 
He  sees  the  raiionaU  of  dw  whole  system,  its  origin,  and  its  ope- 
ration ;  and  as  it  is  best  supported  when  best  uadeiatood,  the  hu- 
man Acuities  act  with  boldness,  and  aequire,  under  this  form  of 
government,  a  gigantic  manliness* 

As,  therefore,  each  of  those  forms  acts  on  a  diffiuant  basis,  the 
one  moving  freely  by  the  aid  of  reason,  the  ether  by  ignorance ; 
we  have  next  to  consider,  what  it  is  that  gives  motion  to  that 
species  of  government  which  is  called  mixed  government,  or,  as 
it  b  sometimes  ludicrously  styled,  a  gavemmenl  of  Ohb^  that^ 
and  f  other. 

The  moving  power  in  this  species  of  government  is,  of  neces- 
sity, corruption.  However  imperfect  eleotaon  and  representation 
maybe  in  mixed  governments,  they  stifl  give  exertion  to  a  greater 
portion  of  reason  than  is  convenient  to  the  here^tary  part ;  and 
therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to  buy  the  reason  up»  A  mixed 
govenmient  is  an  imperfect  every-thing,  cementmg  and  soldering 
the  discordant  parts  together,  by  cormplioni  to  act  as  a  whole. 
Mr.  Burke  appears  highly  disgusted,  that  France,  since  she  had 
resolved  on  a  revolution,  did  not  adept  what  he  calls  *^  a  British 
constitution ;"  and  the  r^ret  which  he  expresses  on  this  occasion, 
jmplies  a  suspicion,  that  the  British  oonatilution  needed  something 
to  keep  its  defects  in  countenance. 

In  mixed  governments,  there  is  no  responaihility ;  the  parts 
cover  each  other  tiU  responsibility  is  lost ;  and  the  eomiption 
which  moves  the  machine,  contrives  at  the  -same  tisM  its  own 
escape.  When  it  is  kid  down  as  a  maxkn,  that  a  kmg  can  do  no 
wrongs  it  places  him  in  a  state  of  similar  aecnnlir  with  thai  of 
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Wol*  sadfMraoov  iBHuie,and  rtapommhUitjm  out  of  the  qnestkuit 
with  retpoot  to  hwwclC  It  then  descends  opon  Ae  minkter,  ¥4io 
shelters  himself  wder  a  majority  in  pariiameat,  which,  by  places, 
pensions,  and  connptiony  he  can  always  command ;  and  that 
majority  justifies  itself  by  the  same  authority  with  which  it  pro* 
tects  the  minisler.  In  this  rotalory  motion,  responsibility  is 
dirown  off  fiomlb^paits,  and  from  te  whole. 

When  there  is  a  part  in  a  government  which  can  do  no  wrong, 
it  implies  that  it  does  ttothmg ;  and  is  only  the  machine  of  anodier 
power,  by  whose  advice  and  direetion  it  acts.  What  is  supposed 
to  be  the  king,  in  miseed  gotemroents,  is  the  cabinet ;  and  asihe 
cabinet  is  always  a  part  of  the  parliament,  and  the  members 
justifying  in 'one  character  what  th^  act  in  another,  a  mixed 
government  becomes  a  continual  enigma ;  entailing  upon  a  coun 
try,  by  the  qnaatiQr  of  eorroption  necessary  to  solder  the  parts, 
the  espease  of  supporting  all  the  forms  of  government  at  once, 
and  finally  resolving  itself  into  a  government  by  committee ;  in 
which  the  advisers,  the  actors,  the  approvers,  the  justifiers,  tho 
persons  responnble,  and  the  persons  not  responsible,  are  the  same 
person* 

By  tins  piantomimkal  contrivance,  and  change  of  scene  and 
character,  Ihe  parts  help  each  other  out  in  matters,  which,  neither 
of  them  singly,  would  presume  to  act  When  money  is  to  be ' 
bbtamed,  the  mass  of  variety  apparently  dissolves,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  partiamenlary  praises  passes  between  the  parts.  Each 
admires,  with  astonishment,  the  wisdom,  the  liberality  and  dis 
interestedness  of  the  other;  and  all  of  them  breathe  a  pitying 
sigh  at  the  burdens  of  the  nation. 

But  in  a  well-conditioned  republic,  nothing  of  this  soldering, 
praising  and  pitying,  can  take  place ;  the  representation  being 
equal  throughout  the  country,  and  complete  in  itself,  however  it 
may  be  arranged  into  le^slative  and  executive,  they  have  all  one 
and  the  same  natural  source.  The  parts  are  not  foreigners 
to  each  odier,  like  democracy,  aristocracy  and  monarchy.  Aa 
(bere  are  no  discordant  distinctions,  there  is  nothing  to  corrupt 
by  compromise,  nor  confound  hy  contrivance.  Public  measures 
appeal  of  ^emselves  to  the  understanding  of  the  nation,  and, 
resting  on  their  own  merits,  disown  any  flattering  application  to 
vaiuty.  The  continual  whine  of  lamenting  the  burden  of  taxes» 
hoiM&ver  suooessfiil^  it  mav  be  practised  in  mixed  governments. 
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if  inoooakteot  widi  the  mom  and  ipint  of  a  i<e|i«blie.    If  i 
aie  necessary,  they  are  of  courM  adrantagootiB ;  bul  if  tficy  ro- 


quire  ao  apc^ogy,  the  apology  itself  implies  an 

Why  then  is  man  thus  imposed  upoo,  or  why  doM  be  impose 

upon  himself. 

When  men  are  spoken  of  as  kings  and  subjects,  or  when  go- 
vernment is  mentioned  under  distinct  or  combiiied  heads  of 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  what  is  it  that  rtammmg 
man  is  to  understand  by  the  terms  1  If  there  really  existed  m 
the  world  two  more  distinct  and  separate  eUmtaU$  of  human  powerv 
we  should  then  see  the  seyeral  origins  to  idiich  thoM  terms 
would  descriptively  apply ;  but  as  there  is  but  one  speciM  of 
man,  there  can  be  but  one  element  of  human  power,  and  that 
element  is  man  himself.  Monard^,  aristocracy,  and  demo 
cracy  are  but  creatures  of  imagination ;  andathoosandsttchnay 
be  contrived  as  well  as  three. 


From  the  revolutions  of  America  and  FraaeO)  and  the  symptoms 
that  have  appeared  in  other  countries,  it  is  erideiit  that  the 
opinion  of  the  world  is  changing  with  respect  to- systems  of  go- 
vernment, and  that  revolutions  are  not  within  die  compass  of 
political  calculations.  The  progroM  of  time  and  cireumstHices, 
which  men  assign  to  the  accomplishment  of  great  changes,  is  too 
mechanical  to  measure  the  force  of  the  mind,  and  the  rapidity  of 
reflection,  by  which  revolutions  are  generated ;  all  the  old  go- 
vernments have  received  a  shock  from  thoM  that  already  appear, 
and  which  were  once  more  improbable,  and  are  a  greater  subject 
of  wonder,  than  a  general  revolution  in  Europe  would  be  now 

When  we  survey  the  wretched  condition  of  man,  under  the 
monarchical  and  hereditary  systems  of  government,  dragged 
from  his  home  by  one  power,  or  driven  by  another,  and  impover- 
ished by  taxes  more  than  by  enemies,  it  becomes  evident  that 
those  systems  are  bad,  and  that  a  general  revolution  in  the  prin- 
ciple and  construction  of  governments  is  necessary. 

What  is  government  more  than  the  management  of  die  afiairB 
of  a  nation  ?  It  is  not,  and  from  its  nature  cannot  be,  die  pro- 
perty of  any  particular  man  or  family,  but  of  the  whde  commo* 
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lAj  M  whooe  ezfiene  it  is  supported ;  and  though  by  force  or 
.  coatrifanGe  it  has  been  usurped  mto  an  inheritance,  the  usurpa^ 
tion  cannot  alter  the  ri|^  of  things.  Sovereignty,  as  a  matter 
of  ri^U,  appertains  to  the  nation  only,  and  not  to  any  individual ; 
and  a  nation  has  at  all  times  an  inherent,  indefeasible  right  to 
abolish  any  form  of  government  it  finds  inconvenient,  and  es- 
tablish such  as  accords  with  its  interest,  disposition,  and  happi- 
ness. The  romantic  and  barbarous  distinctions  of  men  into  kings 
and  subjects,  though  it  may  suit  the  condition  of  courtiers  can- 
not that  of  citizens ;  and  is  exploded  by  the  principle  upon  which 
governments  are  now  founded.  Every  citizen  is  a  member  of 
the  sovereignty,  and  as  such  can  acknowledge  no  personal  sub- 
jection ;  and  his  obedience  can  be  only  to  the  laws. 

When  men  tlunk  of  what  government  is,  they  must  neces- 
sarily suppose  it  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  all  the  objects  and 
matters  upon  which  its  authority  is  to  be  exercised.  In  this  view 
of  government,  the  republican  system,  as  established  by  America  ' 
and  France,  operates  to  embrace  the  whole  of  a  nation  :  and  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  the  interest  of  all  the  parts,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  centre,  which  the  parts  by  representation  form :  but 
the  old  governments  are  on  a  construction  that  excludes  know- 
ledge as  well  as  happiness  ;  government  by  monks,  who  know 
nothing  of  the  world  beyond  the  walls  of  a  convent,  is  as  consis- 
tent as  government  by  kings. 

What  were  fonnerly  called  revolutions,  were  little  more  than 
a  change  of  persons,  or  an  alteration  of  local  circumstances. 
They  rose  and  fell  Mke  things  of  course,  and  had  nothing  in  their 
existence  or  their  fate  that  could  influence  beyond  the  spot  that 
produced  them.  But  what  we  now  see  in  the  world,  from  the 
revolutions  of  America  and  France,  are  a  renovation  of  the  natu- 
ral order  of  things,  a  system  of  principles  as  universal  as  truth  and 
the  existOKO  of  man,  and  combining  moral  with  political  happi- 
ness and  national  prosperity. 

*•  I*  Men  are  bom,  and  always  continue,  free  and  equal,  in 
respect  to  their  rights.  Civil  distinctions,  therefore,  can  be 
^ounded  only  on  pcMio  utility. 

**  n.  The  end  of  all  political  associations  is  the  preservation 
of  the  natural  and  imprescriptible  rights  of  man,  and  these  rights 
are  liberty,  property,  security,  and  resistance  of  oppression. 
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^UL  The  iMliosi  b  esseotUlj  the 8(wice  of  aU  sorerdgotj f 
nor  ean  any  individualt  or  any  body  of  moD,  be  entitled  to  any 
Mitfiority  which  is  not  expressly  derived  from  it" 

In  these  principles  there  is  nothing  to  throw  a  nation  into  con^ 
fiision^  by  inflanuog  ambition*  They  are  calculated  to  call  (bith 
wisdom  and  abilities,  and.toexereise  them  for  the  public  good,  and 
not  for  Ihe  emolument  or  aggrandizement  of  particular  desciip- 
Itotts  of  men  or  families.  Monarchical  sovereignty,  the  enemy 
of  mankind  and  the  source  of  misery,  is  abolished ;  and  sove- 
reignty itself  is  restored  to  its  natural  and  original  place,  the  na- 
tion.— ^Were  this  the  case  throughout  Europe,  the  cause  of  wa» 
would  be  taken  away. 

It  is  attributed  to  Henry  lY.  of  France,  a  man  of  an  enlarged 
and  benevolent  heart,  that  he  proposed,  about  the  year  1630,  a 
plan  for  abolishing  war  in  Europe.  The  plan  consisted  in  con- 
stituting an  European  congress,  or,  as  the  French  authors  style  it, 
a- pacific  repuUic  ;  by  appointing  delegates  from  the  several  na- 
tions, who  were  to  act,  as  a  couK  of  aibitration,  in  any  disputes 
that  might  arise  between  nation  and  nation. 

Had  such  a  plan  been  adopted  at  the  time  it  was  proposed,  the 
taxes  of  England  and  France,  as  two  of  the  parties,  would  have 
been  at  least  ten  millions  sterling  annually,  to  each  nation,  less 
than  they  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution. 

To  conceive  a  cause  why  such  a  plan  has  not  been  adopted, 
(and  that  instead  of  a  congress  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  war, 
it  has  been  called  only  to  temUnait  a  war,  aAer  a  fruitless 
expense  pf  several  years,)  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
interest  of  governments  as  a  distinct  interest  to  that  of  nations. 

Whatever  is  the  cause  of  taxes  to  a  nation,  becomes  also  the 
means  of  revenue  to  a  government  Every  war  terminates  with 
an  addition  of  taxes,  and  consequently  with  an  addition  of  r^ 
venue ;  and  in  any  event  of  war,  m  the  manner  they  ve  now 
commenced  and  concluded,  the  power  and  interest  of  govern* 
ments  are  increased.  War,  therefore,  from  its  productiveness,  as 
it  easily  furnishes  the  pretence  of  necessity  for  taxes  and  appoint- 
ments to  places  and  ofiices,  becomes  the  principal  part  of  the 
system  of  old  governments ;  and  to  establish  any  mode  to  abo- 
lish  war,  however  advantageous  it  might  be  to  nations,  would  be 
to  take  from  such  government  the  most  lucrative  of  its  branehes* 
The  frivolous  matters  upon  which  war  is  madei  show  the  d«iyo»» 
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tion  snd  avidity  of  goveromenU  to  uphold  the  system  of  war,  and 
betray  the  motives  upon  which  they  set 

Why  are  not  republics  plunged  into  war,  but  because  the 
nature  of  their  government  does  not  admit  of  an  interest  distinct 
from  that  of  the  nation  t  Even  Holhmd,  thou|^  an  fll-constnicted 
republic,  and  with  a  commerce  extendii^  over  tiie  world,  existed 
nearly  a  century  without  war :  and  the  instant  ih»  form  of  govern^ 
ment  was  changed  in  France,  the  republican  principles  of  peace, 
and  domestic  prosperity  and  economy,  arose  with  the  new  goven^ 
ment ;  and  the  same  consequences  woold  f<^w  the  same  causes 
in  other  nations. 

As  war  is  the  system  of  government  on  the  old  construction, 
the  animosity  which  nations  reciprocally  entertain,  is  nothing 
more  than  what  die  policy  of  their  governments  excite,  to  keep 
np  Hne  spirit  of  the  system.  Each  government  accuses  the  oter 
of  perfidy,  intrigue  and  ambition,,  as  a  means  of  heating  the 
imagination  of  their  respective  nations,  and  incei^ing  Uiem  to 
hostilities.  Man  is  not  the  enemy  of  roan,  but  through  the 
medium  of  a  false  system  of  government  Instead,  therefore,  of 
exclaiming  against  the  ambition  of  kings,  the  exclamation  riiould 
be  directed  against  &e  principle  of  such  governments;  and 
instead  of  seeking  to  reform  the  individual,  ihe  wisdom  of  a 
nation  should  apply  itself  to  reform  the  system. 

Whether  the  forms  and  maxims  of  governments  whidi  are  still 
in  practice,  were  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  world  at  the 
period  they  were  established,  is  not  in  this  case  the  question.  The 
older  they  are  the  less  correspondence  can  diey  have  wkh  the 
,  present  state  of  things.  Time,  and  change  of  circumstances 
and  opinions  have  the  same  progressive  efiect  in  rendering  modes 
of  government  obsolete,  as  they  have  upon  customs  and  manners. 
Agricidture,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  tranquil  arts,  by 
which  the  prosperity  of  nations  is  best  promoted,  require  a  dif> 
ferent  system  of  government,  and  a  different  species  of  knowledge 
to  direct  its  operations,  to  yirbaX  might  have  been  the  former  cos- 
^Btion  of  the  world. 

As  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  from  the  enlightened  state  of 
mankmd,  that  the  hereditary  governments  are  verging  to  their 
decline,  and  that  revolutions  on  the  broad  basis  of  national  sove- 
reignty,  and  government  by  representation,  are  making  their  way 
ia  Europe,  it  would  be  an  act.  of  wisdom  to  anticipale  their 
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approach^  and  produce  rerolutioiis  by  reason  and  accommodatioiiv 
raUier  than  commit  them  to  the  issue  of  convulsions. 

From  what  we  now  see,  nothing  of  reform  in  the  political 
world  ought  to  be  held  improbable.  It  is  an  age  of  revolutions, 
in  winch  every  thing  may  be  looked  for.  The  intrigue  of  courts, 
by  which  the  system  of  war  is  kept  up,  may  provoke  a  confedera- 
tion of  nations  to  abolish  it :  and  an  European  congress  to  pa- 
tronize the  progress  of  free  government,  and  promote  the  civili- 
zation of  nations  with  each  other  is  an  event  nearer  in  probability, 
•han  once  were  the  revolutions  and  alliance  of  France  and 
America. 
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VAST  n. 
coMBiNiNO  rasscmsa  ahd  PRAcnos, 


V»t.  19 


TO  M.  DE  LA  FAYETTE. 


Aftbr  an  acquaintance  of  nearly  fifteen  years,  in  difficult 
mtuations  in  America,  and  Tarioua  consoltationa  in  Eviope,  I 
feel  a  pleasure  in  presenting  you  this  small  treatise,  in  gratitude 
for  your  services  to  my  beloved  America,  and  as  a  testimony  of 
my  esteem  for  the  virtues,  public  and  private,  which  I  know  yon 
to  possess. 

The  only  point  upon  which  I  could  ever  discover  that  we  dif- 
fered, was  not  as  to  principles  of  government,  but  as  to  time* 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  equally  as  injurious  to  good  prin- 
ciples to  permit  them  to  linger,  as  to  push  them  on  too  fiuit. 
That  which  you  suppose  accomplishable  in  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years,  I  may  believe  practicable  in  a  much  shorter  period.  Man- 
kind, as  it  appears  to  me,  are  always  ripe  enough  to  understand 
their  true  interest,  provided  it  be  presented  clearly  to  their  under- 
standing, and  that  in  a  manner  not  to  create  suspicion  by  any 
thing  like  self-design,  nor  to  ofiend  by  assuming  too  much. 
Where  we  would  wish  to  reform  we  must  not  reproach. 

When  the  American  revolution  was  established,  I  felt  a  dis- 
position to  sit  serenely  down  and  enjoy  the  calm.  It  did  not 
i^pear  to  me  that  any  object  could  afterwards  arise  great  enough 
to  make  me  quit  tranquillity,  and  feel  as  I  had  felt  before.  But 
when  principle,  and  not  place,  is  the  energetic  cause  of  action,  a 
man,  I  find,  is  every  where  the  same. 

I  am  now  once  more  in  the  public  world ;  and  as  I  have  not 
a  right  to  contemplate  on  so  many  years  of  remaining  life  as  you 
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haT6«  I  am  resolved  to  labour  aa  fast  aa  I  dan ;  and  aa  I  am 
aiudoaa  for  jour  aid  and  your  company,  I  wish  you  to  hasten 
your  principles  and  overtake  me* 

If  you  make  a  campaign  the  ensuing  spring,  wUch  it  is  most 
probable  there  will  be  no  occasion  for,  I  will  come  and  join  you. 
Should  the  campaign  commence,  I  hope  it  will  terminate  in  the 
extinction  of  German  despotism,  and  in  establishing  the  freedom 
of  all  Germany.  When  France  shall  be  surrounded  with  revo- 
lutions, she  will  be  in  peace  and  safety,  and  her  taxes,  as  well  as 
those  of  Germany,  will  consequently  become  less. 

Tour  sincere* 

Affectionate  friend, 

THOMAS  PAINi; 

JLoii(fomFe&.9,1792. 


PREFACE. 


When  I  began  the  chapter  entitled  the  Conchmonf  in  the  for^ 
mer  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man«  published  last  year,  it  was  mj 
intention  to  have  extended  it  to  a  greater  length;  but  in  casting 
the  whole  matter  in  my  mind  which  I  wished  to  add,  I  found  that 
I  must  either  make  the  work  too  bulky,  or  contract  my  plan  too 
much.  I  therefore  brought  it  to  a  close  as  soon  as  the  subject 
would  admit,  and  reserred  what  I  had  further  to  say  to  anothiv 
opportunity. 

Several  other  reasons  contributed  to  produce  this  determination. 
I  wished  to  know  the  manner  in  which  a  work,  written  in  a  stylo 
of  thinking  and  expression  at  variance  with  what  had  been  cus- 
tomary in  England,  would  be  received,  before  I  proceeded  further. 
A  great  field  was  opening  to  the  view  of  mankind  by  means  of 
the  French  revolution.  Mr.  Burke's  outrageous  opposition  there- 
to brought  the  controversy  into  England.  He  attacked  principles 
which  he  knew  (from  information)  I  would  contest  with  him,  be- 
cause they  are  principles  I  believe  to  be  good,  and  which  I  have 
contributed  to  establish,  and  conceive  myself  bound  to  defend* 
Had  he  not  urged  the  controversy,  I  had  most  probably  been  a 
silent  man. 

Another  reason  for  deferring  the  remainder  of  the  work  was, 
that  Mr.  Burke  promised  in  his  first  publication  to  renew  the  sub- 
ject at  another  oj^rtunity,  and  to  make  a  comparison  of  what  ha 
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caUedtbeEnglidiaiid  French  coiwtitatioiis.    IdMnefafBheldflqr-. 
■elf  in  resenre  for  huo.    He  has  publiahed  two  works  aiiice,  with^ 
out  doing  this ;  which  he  certainly  would  not  haYe  omitted,  had  the 
comparison  heen  in  his  favour. 

In  his  last  work,  his  ««i^p^  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs," 
he  has  quoted  about  ten  pages  from  the  Rights  of  llan,  and  hay- 
mg  given  himself  the  trouble  of  doing  diis,  sajs,  **  he  shall  not  at- 
tempt m  the  smallest  degree  to  refute  them,''  meaning  the  princi- 
ples therein  contained.  I  am  enough  acquainted  widi  Mr.  Burfce, 
to  know,  that  he  would  if  he  could.  But  instead  of  contesting 
them,  he  immediatelj  after  consoles  himself  with  saying  that  ^  he 
has  done  his  part" — ^He  has  not  done  his  part  He  has  not  per> 
formed  his  promise  of  a  con^arison  of  constitutions.  He  started 
a  controversy,  he  gave  iSbe  challenge,  and  has  fled  from  it;  and 
he  is  now  a  ea$e  inpaUU  wiHk  his  own  opinion,  that  **  the  €Lge  of 
chivalry  is  gone  r^ 

The  title,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  his  last  work,  his  Appeal, 
m  his  condemnation.  Principles^  must  rest  on  their  own  merits, 
and  if  they  are  good  they  certainly  wilL  To  put  them  under  the 
idielter  of  other  men's  authori^,  as  Mr.  Burke  has  done,  senres  to 
bring  them  into  suspicion.  Mr.  Burke  is  not  very  fond  of  dividing 
his  honors,  but  in  this  he  is  artfully  dividing  the  diigmce. 

But  ^o  are  those  to  whom  Mr.  Burke  has  appealed  1  A  set  of 
diildbh  thinkers  and  half-way  politicians  bom  in  the  last  century; 
men  who  went  no  further  with  any  principle  than  as  it  suited  their 
purpose  as  a  party ;  the  nation  sees  nothing  in  such  worics,  or 
such  politics,  worthy  its  attention.  A  little  matter  will  move  a 
party,  but  it  must  be  something  great  that  moves  a  nation. 

Though  I  see  nothing  in  Mr.  Burke's  Appeal  worth  taking  nc^ 
tice  of,  there  is,  however,  one  expression  upon  which  I  shall  ofifer 
a  few  remarks. — ^Afler  quoting  largely  from  the  Bights  of  Man, 
and  declining  to  contest  the  principles  contained  in  that  work,  he 
says,  **  This  will  most  probably  be  done  (t/siieA  wrUingt  shaU  be 
ihougJU  to  deservp  any  other  refutation  than  that  of  criminai  ytis- 
iice)  by  others,  who  may  think  with  Mr.  Burke  and  with  the  same 
zeal." 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  not  been  done  by  any  body.  Not  less, 
I  believe,  than  eight  or  ten  pamphlets,  intended  as  answers  to  the 
former  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  have  been  published  by  different 
persons,  and  not  one  of  them,  to  my  knowledge,  has  extended  to 
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a  teeond  dfition,  nor  are  even  Hie  tides  of  Aetn  so  nmch  as  gene- 
ndljrremembered  As  I  am  arerse  to  nnneeessarily  multiplyitig 
publications,  I  have  answered  none  of  them.  And  as  I  beliera 
ftiat  a  man  may  write  himself  out  of  reputation  when  nobody  else 
can  do  it,  I  am  careful  to  avoid  ttat  rock. 

But  as  I  decline  unnecessary  publications  on  fte  one  hand,  so 
would  I  avoid  any  thing  that  looked  like  sullen  pride  on  the  oflier. 
If  Mr.  Burke,  or  any  person  on  his  side  the  question,  will  produce 
an  answer  to  tiie  Ri^its  of  Man,  that  shall  extend  to  an  half,  or  even 
a  fourth  part  of  the  number  of  copies  to  which  the  Rights  of  Man 
extended,  I  will  reply  to  his  work.  But,  until  this  be  done,  I  shall 
so  far  take  the  sense  of  the  public  (or  my  guide  (and  the  world 
knows  I  am  not  a  flatterer)  that  what  they  do  not  think  worth  while 
to  read,  is  not  worth  mine  to  answer.  I  suppose  the  number  of 
copies  to  which  the  first  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  extended,  lak« 
ing  En^nd,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  is  not  less  than  between  for^ 
and  fifty  fliousand. 

I  now  come  to  remark  on  the  remaining  part  of  the  quotation  f 
have  made  from  Mr.  Burke. 

*«  If,"  says  he,  **  such  writings  shall  be  thought  to  deserve  any 
other  refutation  than  that  of  crfnttnol  justice." 

Pardoning  the  pun,  it  must  be  critntnol  justice  indeed  that  should 
condemn  a  work  as  a  substitute  for  not  being  able  to  refute  it. 
The  greatest  condemnation  that  could  be  passed  upon  it  would  be 
a  refutation.  But,  in  proceeding  by  the  method  Mr.  Burke  al- 
ludes to,  the  condemnation  would  in  the  final  event,  pass  upon  the 
criminafity  of  the  process  and  not  upon  die  work,  and  in  this  case, 
Ihad  rather  be  the  author,  than  be  either  thie  judge  or  the  jury  that 
diould  condemn  it 

But  to  comie  at  once  to  die  point  I  have  difiered  from  some 
professional  gendemen  on  the  subject  of  prosecudons,  and  I  since 
find  they  are  falling  into  my  opinion,  which  I  shall  here  state  as 
fiiBy,  but  as  condsely  as  I  can. 

I  win  first  pot  a  case  widi  respect  to  any  law,  and  dien  compare 
It  widi  a  government,  or  with  what  in  England  is,  or  has  been, 
called  a  consdtudon. 

<  It  would  be  an  act  of  despotism,  or  what  in  England  is  caOed 
nibitraiy  power,  to  make  a  law  to  prohibit  bvestigating  the 
princi{de8,  good  or  bad,  on  which  such  a  law,  or  any  other  is 
founded. 
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If  a  law  be  bad,  it  is  one  thing  to  oppoae  the  praetiee  of  it,  but 
it  is  ^piite  a  diflfovent  thing  to  expose  its  errora,  to  reason  on  its 
defects,  and  to  show  cause  why  it  should  be  repealed^  or  wfaj  an- 
other ou^  to  be  substituted  in  its  place.  I  have  always  held  it 
an  opinion  (making  it  also  my  practice)  that  it  is  better  to  obey  a 
bad  law,  making  use  at  the  same  time  of  eveiy  argument  to  show 
its  errors,  and  procure  its  repeal,  than  forcibly  to  violate  it ;  be- 
cause the  precedent  of  breaking  a  bad  law  mig^  weaken  the 
force,  and  lead  to  a  discretionaiy  violationy  of  those  which  are 
good. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  reiq>ect  to  principles  and  forms  oi 
government,  or  to  yAai  are  called  constitutions,  and  the  parts  of 
which  they  are  composed. 

It  is  for  the  good  of  nations,  and  not  for  the  raoolument  or 
aggrandizement  of  particular  individuals,  that  government  ought 
to  be  established,  and  that  maidund  are  at  the  expense  of  support- 
ing it  The  defects  of  every  government  and  ccmstitution  both 
as  to  principle  and  form,  must,  on  a  parify  of  reasoning,  be  as  open 
to  discussion  as  the  defects  of  a  law,  and  it  is  a  duty  which  every 
man  owes  to  society  to  point  them  out.  When  those  defects  and 
the  means  of  remedying  them,  are  generally  seen  by  a  nation,  that 
nation  will  reform  its  government  or  its  constitution  in  the  one 
ease,  as  the  government  repealed  or  reformed  the  law  in  the  other. 
The. operation  of  government  is  restricted  to  the  making  and 
the  administering  of  laws ;  but  it  is  to  a  nation  that  the  right  of 
forming  or  reforming,  generating  or  regenerating  constitutions  and 
governments  belong ;  and  consequently  those  subjects,  as  subjects 
of  investigation,  are  always  before  a  country  at  o  wMUier  of  rights 
and  cannot,  without  invading  the  gwaeral  ri^ta  of  that  countrj, 
be  made  subjects  for  prosecution.  On  this  ground  I  will  meet 
Mr.  Burke  whenever  he  pleases.  It  is  better  that  the  whole  arga^ 
ment  should  come  out,  than  to  seek  to  stifle  it.  It  was  himself 
that  opened  the  controversy,  and  he  ou(^  not  to  desert  it 

I  do  not  believe  that  monarchy  and  aristocracy  will  oentinu« 
seven  years  longer  in  any  of  the  enlig^tmied  countries  of  Europe. 
If  better  reasons  can  be  shown  for  them  than  against  them,  they 
wiXi  stand ;  if  the  contrary,  they  will  not  Mankind  aie  not  now 
to  be  told  they  shall  not  think,  or  they  shall  not  read :  and  publi- 
cations that  go  no  further  than  to  investigate  prineiplea  of  govern- 
ment,  to  invite  men  to  reason  and  to  reflect,  and  to  show  flie 
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errors  and  excelleooies  of  difl^nrent  systeiiif » nave  a  rig^t  to  appear* 
If  they  do  not  excite  attention,  they  are  not  worth  the  trouUe  of 
a  prosecution ;  and  if  they  do,  the  prosecution  will  amount  to 
nothing,  since  it  cannot  amount  to  a  prohibition  of  reading. 
This  would  be  a  sentence  on  the  public,  instead  of  the  author, 
and  would  also  be  the  most  effectual  mode  of  making  or  hasten- 
ing revolutions. 

On  all  cases  that  apply  universally  to  a  nation,  with  respect 
to  systems  of  government,  a  jury  of  twehe  men  is  not  competent 
to  decide.  Where  there  are  no  witnesses  to  be  examined,  no 
facts  to  be  proved,  and  where  the  whole  matter  is  before  the  whole 
public,  and  the  merits  or  demerits  of  it  resting  on  their  opinion ; 
and  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  known  in  a  court,  but  what  every 
body  knows  out  of  it,  ev^ry  twelve  men  are  equally  as  good  a 
jury  as  the  other,  and  would  most  probably  reverse  each  other's 
verdict ;  or,  from  the  variety  of  their  opinions,  not  be  able  to  form  ' 
one.  It  is  one  case  whether  a  nation  approve  a  work,  or  a  plan ; 
but  it  is  c^te  another  case  whether  it  will  commit  to  any  such 
jury  the  power  of  determining  whether  that  nation  has  a  right 
to,  or  shall  reform  its  government,  or  not.  I  mention  these 
cases,  that  Mr.  Bu^e  may  see  I  have  not  written  on  govern- 
ment without  reflecting  on  what  is  law,  as  well  as  on  what  are 
lights. — ^The  only  effectual  jury  in  such  cases  would  be  a  con- 
TCQtion  of  the  whole  nation  fairly  elected ;  for,  in  all  such  cases, 
Die  idiole  nation  is  the  vicinage. 

As  to  the  prejudices  wluch  men  have  from  education  and  habit, 
in  favour  of  ai^  particular  form  or  system  of  government,  those 
prejudices  have  yet  to  stand  the  test  of  reason  and  reflection.  In 
fiaot  such  prejudices  are  nothing.  No  man  is  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  a  thing  knowing  it  to  be  wrong.  He  is  attached  to  it  on  the 
belief  of  its  being  right ;  and  wh^i  he  sees  it  is  not  so,  the 
prejudice  will  be  gone.  We  have  but  a  defective  idea  of  what 
prejudice  is.  It  might  be  said  that  until  men  think  for  themselves 
the  whole  is  prejudice  and  not  opinion ;  for  that  only  is  opinion 
which  is  the  result  of  reason  and  reflection.  I  offer  this  remark, 
that  Mr.  Burke  may  not  confide  too  much  in  what  has  been 
the  customary  prejudices  of  tiie  country. 

^ot  admitting  governments  to  be  changed  all  over  Europe,  it 
eertainly  mi^  be  done  without  convulsion  or  revenge.    It  is  not 
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woA  makiBg  changes  or  rerolatioiiSi  unleit  it  be  for  some  groes 
natioiial  benefitt  and  when  thb  shaU  appear  to  a  Datum,  the 
danger  will  be,  aa  in  Ameiica  and  France«  to  thoae  idio  oppoae ; 
and  wilh  tUa  reflection  I  cloae  my  preface. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
£ofNbmFa».9t  1798. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


What  Archimedes  said  of  the  mechanical  powers,  maj  be 
applied  to-  reason  and  liberty :  *'  Had  we,"  said  he,  **  a  place  to 
stand  upofif  toe  might  raise  the  workU* 

The  revolution  in  America  presented  in  politics  what  was  onlj 
theory  in  mechanics.  So  deeply  rooted  were  all  the  goveramenta 
of  the  old  world,  and  so  efiectually  had  the  tyranny  and  the  an- 
tiquity of  habit  established  itself  over  the  mind,  that  no  beginning 
could  be  made  in  Asia,  Africa  or  Europe,  to  reform  the  political 
condition  of  man.  Freedom  had  been  hunted  round  the  globe ;  ' 
reason  was  considered  as  rebellion ;  and  the  slavery  of ,  fear  had 
made  men  afraid  to  think. 

But  such  is  the  irresistible  nature  of  truth,  that  all  it  asks,  and 
all  it  wants,  is  the  liberty  of  appearing.  The  sun  needs  no  in- 
scription to  distinguish  him  from  darkness,  and  no  sooner  did  the 
American  governments  display  themselves  to  the  world,  than 
despotism  felt  a  shock,  and  man  began  to  contemplate  redress. 

The  independence  of  America,  considered  merely  as  a  separa- 
tion from  England,  would  have  been  a  matter  but  of  little  impor- 
tance, had  it  not  been  accompanied  by  a  revolution  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  government     She  made  a  stand,  not  for  herself  . 
only,  but  for  the  world,  and  looked  beyond  the  advantages  whicl^j 
she  could  receive.     Even  the  Hessian,  though  hired  to  fi^ 
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•gtiiist  her,  may  live  to  bless  his  defeat ;  and  England,  con* 
donuung  tho  viciousness  of  its  govenunent,  rejoice  in  its  mis- 
carriage. 

As  America  was  the  only  spot  in  the  political  world  where  the 
principles  of  universal  reformation  could  begin,  so  also  was  it  the 
best  in  the  natural  worid.  An  assemblage  of  circumstances  con- 
iqpired,  not  onlj  to  give  birth,  but  to*  add  gigantic  maturity  to  its 
principles.  The  scene  which  that  country  presents  to  the  eye  of 
the  spectator,  has  something  in  it  which  generates  and  enlarges 
great  ideas.  Nature  appears  to  him  in  magnitude.  The  mighty 
objects  he  beholds,  act  upon  bis  mind  by  enlarging  it,  and  be  par- 
takes of  the  greatness  he  contemplates.  Its  first  settlers  were 
emigrants  from  different  European  nations,  and  of  diversified 
professions  of  religion,  retiring  from  the  governmental  persecu- 
tions of  the  old  world,  and  meeting  in  the  new,  not  as  enemies, 
but  as  brothers.  The  wants  which  necessarily  accompany  the 
cultivation  of  a  wilderness,  produced  among  them  a  state  of 
society,' which  countries  long  harassed  by  the  quarrels  and  in- 
trigues of  governments,  had  neglected  to  cherish.  In  such  a 
situation  man  becomes  what  he  ought  to  be.  He  sees  his  species, 
not  with  the  inhuman  idea  of  a  natural  enemy,  but  as  kindred ; 
and  the  example  shows  to  the  artificial  world,  that  man  must  go 
back  to  nature  for  information. 

From  the  rapid  progress  which  America  makes  in  every  species 
of  improvement,  it  is  rational  to  conclude  that  if  the  governments 
of  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe,  had  begun  on  a  principle  similar  to 
that  of  America,  or  had  they  not  been  veiy  early  corrupted  there- 
from, those  countries  must  by  this  time  have  been  in  a  far  superior 
condition  to  what  they  are.  Age  ader  age  has  passed  away,  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  behold  their  wretchedness.  Could  we 
suppose  a  spectator  who  knew  nothing  of  the  world,  and  who 
was  put  into  it  merely  to  make  his  observations,  he  would  take  a 
great  part  of  the  old  world  to  be  new,  just  struggling  with  the 
difficulties  and  hardships  of  an  infant  settlement  He  could  not 
suppose  that  the  hordes  of  miserable  poor,  with  which  old  coun- 
tries abound,  could  be  any  other  than  those  who  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  provide  for  themselves.  Little  would  he  think  they  were 
the  consequence  of  what  in  such  countries  is  called  government 

If,  from  the  more  wretched  parts  of  the  old  world,  we  look  at 
those  which  are  in  an  advanced  state  of  improvement,  we  still  find 
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lihe  greedy  hand  of  government  thrusting  itself  into  erery  comer 
and  crevice  of  industry,  and  grasping  the  spoil  of  the  multitude. 
Invention  is  continually  exercised,  to  furnish  new  pretences  tor 
revenue  and  taxation.  It  watches  prosperity  aa  its  prey,  and 
permits  none  to  escape  without  a  tribute. 

As  revolutions  have  hegun,  (and  as  the  probability  is  always 
greater  against  a  thing  beginning,  &an  of  proceeding  after  it  has 
begun)  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  other  revolutions  will  follow. 
The  amazing  and  still  increasing  expenses  with  wluch  old  govern- 
ments are  conducted,  the  numerous  wars  they  engage  in  or  pro- 
voke, the  embarrassments  they  throw  in'  the  way  of  universal 
civilization  and  commerce,  and  the  oppression  and  usurpation 
acted  at  home,  have  weaned  out  the  patience,  and  exhausted  the 
property  of  the  world.  In  such  a  situation,  and  widi  such  exam- 
ples already  existing,  revolutions  are  to  be  looked  for.  They  are 
become  subjects  of  universal  conversation,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  order  of  the  day. 

'  If  systems  of  government  can  be  introduced  less  expensive, 
and  more  productive  of  general  happiness,  than  those  which  have 
existed,  all  attempts  to  oppose  their  progress  will  in  the  end  prove 
fruitless.  Reason,  like  time,  will  make  its  own  way,  and  preju- 
dice will  fall  in  the  combat  with  interest.  If  universal  peace, 
harmony,  civilization  and  commerce  are  ever  to  be  the  happy  lot 
of  man,  it  cannot  be  accomplished  but  by  a  revolution  in  the 
present  system  of  governments.  All  the  monarchical  governments  ^ 
are  military.  War  is  their  trade,  plunder  and  revenue  their 
objects.  While  such  governments  continue,  peace  has  not  the 
absolute  security  of  a  day.  What  is  the  history  of  all  monarchical 
governments  but  a  disgustful  picture  of  human  wretchedness,  and 
the  accidental  respite  of  a  few  years  repose  ?  Wearied  with  war, 
and  tired  with  human  butchery,  they  sat  down  to  rest  and  called  it 
peace.  This  certainly  is  not  the  condition  that  heaven  intended 
for  man ;  and  if  tkU  be  monarchy y  well  might  monarchy  be 
reckoned  among  the  sins  of  the  Jews. 

The  revolutions  which  formerly  took  place  in  the  world,  had 
nothing  in  them  that  interested  the  bulk  of  mankmd.  They  ex- 
tended only  to  a  change  of  persons  and  measures,  but  not  of 
principles,  and  rose  or  fell  among  the  common  transactions  of  the 
moment.  What  we  now  behold,  may  not  improperly  be  called  a 
••rounder  reoo/uiiOfi."     Conquest  and  tyranny,  at  some  early 
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period,  dbpoatcflged  nuui  of  hb  rights,  and  he  if  now  reoorering 
tern.  And  at  the  tide  of  human  afiairs  has  ha  ehb  and  flow  ui 
directibna  contrary  to  each  other,  so  also  is  it  in  this.  Govern- 
ment founded  on  a  moral  theory ^  on  a  $y$tem  ofymoenalpeaee^  on 
f^  indefeamhle^  heredilary  rigki$  of  man,  is  now  revolTing  from 
west  to  east  by  a  stronger  impulse  than  the  government  of  tiie 
sword  revolved  from  east  to  west.  It  interests  not  particular 
individuals  but  nations  in  its  progress,  apd  promises  a  new  era  to 
tiie  human  race. 

The  danger  to  which  the  success  of  revolutions  is  most  expose^ 
is  that  of  attempting  tiiem  before  the  principles  on  which  they 
proceed,  and  die  advantages  to  result  from  them,  are  sufficiently 
understood.  Almost  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  circuok- 
stances  of  a  nation  has  been  absorbed  and  confounded  under  the 
general  and  mysterious  word  government.  Though  it  avoids 
taking  to  its  account  the  errors  it  commits,  and  the  mischiefs  it 
occasions,  it  fails  not  to  arrogate  to  itself  whatever  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  prosperity.  It  robs  industry  of  its  honors,  by  pe- . 
dantically  making  itself  the  cause  of  its  effects  ;  and  purloins  from 
the  general  character  of  man,  the  merits  that  appertain  to  him  as 
a  social  being. 

It  may  therefore  be  of  use  in  this  day  of  revolutions,  to  dis- 
criminate betweei^  those  things  which  are  the  effect  of  government, 
and  those  which  are  not.  This  will  best  be  done  oy  taking  a 
review  of  society  and  civilization,  and  the  consequences  resulting 
therefrom,  as  things  distinct  from  yNhaX  are  called  govemmento. 
By  beginning  with  this  investigation,  we  shall  be  able  to  assign 
effecU  to  their  proper  causes,  and  analyze  the  mass  of  common 
errors. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OF  SOOISTT  AND   CIVILIZATION. 


A  ORBAT  part  of  that  order  which  reigns  among  mankind  is  not 
the  effect  of  government  It  had  ite  origin  in  the  principles  of 
•ocie^,  and  the  natural  constitution  of  man*    It  existed  prior  to 
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goyemment,  and  would  exist  if  the  formality  of  government  was 
abolished.  The  mutual  dependence  and  reciprocal  interest  fiiuch 
man  nns  in  man,  and  all  &e  parts  of  a  civilized  community  upon 
each  oJier,  create  that  great  ^hain  of  connexion  which  holds  it 
together.  The  landhohter,  the  fanner,  the  manufacturer,  te 
merchant,  the  tradesman,  and  every  occupation  prospers  by  the 
aid  which  each  receives  from  the  o&er,  and  from  the  wholes 
Common  interest  regulates  their  concerns,  and  forms  their  laws  { 
nnd  the  laws  which  common  usage  ordains,  have  a  greater  influ- 
ence than  the  laws  of  government.  In  fine,  society^  performs 
for  itself  almost  every  thing  which  is  ascribed  to  government 

To  understand  the  nature  and  quant^  of  government  pr<^>er 
for  man,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  his  character.  As  natinre 
created  him  for  social  Itfe,  she  fitted  him  for  the  station  she  in- 
tended. In  all  cases  she  made  his  natural  wants  greater  than  his 
individual  powers.  No  one  man  is  capable,  without  the  aid  of 
society,  of  supplying  his  own  wants ;  and  those  wants  acting 
upon  every  individual,  impel  the  whole  of  them  into  society,  as 
naturally  as  gravitation  acts  to  a  centre. 

But  she  has  gone  further.  She  has  not  only  forced  man  into 
society  by  a  diversity  of  wants,  which  the  reciprocal  aid  of  each 
other  can  supply,  but  she  has  implanted  in  him  a  system  of  social 
affections,  which,  though  not  necessary  to  his  existence,  <ire  essMi- 
tia!  to  his  happiness.  There  is  no  period  in  life  when  thb  love 
for  society  ceases  to  act     It  begins  and  ends  with  our  being. 

If  we  examine,  with  attention,  into  die  composition  and  constip 
tution  of  man,  the  diversity  of  his  wants,  and  the  diversity  of 
talents  in  different  men  for  reciprocally  accommodating  the  wants 
of  each  other,  his  propensity  to  society,  and  consequently  to  pre- 
serve the  advantages  resulting  from  it,  we  shall  easily  discover, 
that  a  great  part  of  what  is  called  government  is  mere  imposition. 

Government  is  no  further  necessary  than  to  supply  the  few 
cases  to  which  society  and  civilization  are  not  conveniently  com- 
petent ;*and  instapcefl  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  every  thing 
which  government  can  us^fiilly  add  thereto,  has  been  performed  by 
the  common  consent  of  society,  without  government 

For  upwards  of  two  years  from  the  commencement  of  the 
American  vear,  and  a  longer  period,  in  several  of  the  American 
states,  there  were  no  established  forms  of  government  The  old 
governments  had  b^n  aboliriied,  and  the  couBtry  was  too  much 
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occupied  in  defence,  to  employ  its  atteetion  in  estaUisUBg  new 
governments  ;  yet,  during  this  interval,  order  and  harmony  were 
preserved  as  inviolate  as  in  any  country  in  Europe.  There  is  a 
natural  aptness  in  man,  and  more  so  in  society,  becaose  it  embra- 
ces a  greater  variety  of  abilities  and  resources,  to  accommodate 
itself  to  whatever  situation  it  is  in.  The  instant  formal  govern- 
ment is  abolished,  society  begins  to  act.  A  general  associatioa 
takes  place,  and  common  interest  produces  common  security. 

So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  as  has  been  pretended,  that  the 
abolition  of  any  formal  government  is  the  dissolution  of  society 
it  acts  by  a  contrary  impulse,  and  brings  the  latter  the  closer  to 
gether.  All  that  part  of  its  organization  which  it  had  committed 
to  its  government,  devolves  again  upon  itself,  and  acts  through  its 
medium.  When  men,  as  well  from  natural  instinct,  as  from  re- 
ciprocal benefits,  have  habituated  themselves  to  social  and  civil- 
ized life,  there  is  always  enough  of  its  principles  in  practice  to 
carry  them  through  any  changes  they  may  find  necessary  or 
convenient  to  make  in  their  government.  In  short,  man  ia  so 
naturally  a  creature  of  society,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  put 
him  out  of  it  « 

Formal  government  makes  but  a  small  part  of  civilized  life ; 
^nd  when  even  the  best  tha^  human  wisdom  can  devise  is  establish- 
ed, it  is  tt  thing  more  in  name  and  idea,  than  in  fact.  It  is  to  the 
great  and  fundamental  principles  of  society  and  civilisation — to 
the  common  usage  universally  consented  to,  and  mutually  and 
reciprocally  mamtained — ^to  the  unceasing  circulation  of  interest, 
which,  passing  through  its  innumerable  channels,  invigorates  the 
whole  mass  of  civilized  man^it  is  to  these  things,  infinitely  more 
than  any  thing  which  even  the  best  instituted  government  can  per- 
form, that  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
whole  depends* 

The  more  perfect  civilization  is,  the  less  occasion  has  it  for 
government,  because  the  more  does  it  regulate  its  own  afiairs,  and 
govern  itself;  but  so  contrary  is  the  practka  of  old  governments 
to  the  reason  of  the  case,  that  the  expenses  of  ihem  increase  in 
the  proportion  they  ought  to  diminish.  It  is  but  few  general  laws 
that  civilized  life  requires,  and  those  of  such  common  usefulness, 
that  whether  they  are  enforced  by  the  forms  of  government  or  not, 
the  efiect  will  be  nearly  the  same.  If  we  consider  what  the  prin- 
ciples are  that  first  condense  man  into  society,  imd  what  the 
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motiyM  that  regidate  dieir  mutual  intercourse  aAerwards,  we 
shall  find,  bj  the  time  we  arrive  at  what  is  called  goyermnent* 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  die  business  is  performed  by  the  natural 
operation  of  the  parts  upon  each  other. 

Man,  with  respect  to  all  those  matters«  is  more  a  creature  of 
consistency  than  he  is  aware  of,  or  than  governments  would  wish 
him  to  believe.  All  the  great  laws  of  society  are  laws  of  nature. 
Those  of  trade  and  commerce,  whether  with  respect  to  the  inter- 
course of  individuals,  or  of  nations,  are  laws  of  mutual  and  re- 
ciprocal interest  They  are  followed  and  obeyed,  because  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  parties  so  to  do,  and  not  on  account  of  any 
formal  laws  their  governments  may  impose  or  interpose. 

But  how  o^n  is  the  natural  propensity  to  society  disturbed  or 
destroyed  by  the  operations  of  government !  When  the  latter, 
instead  of  being  ingrafted  on  the  principles  of  the  former,  assumes 
to  exist  for  itself,  and  acts  by  partialities  of  favor  and  oppression, 
it  becomes  the  cause  of  the  mischiefs  it  ought  to  prevent. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  riots  and  tumults,  which  at  various  times 
have  happened  in  England,  we  shall  find,  that  they  did  not  pro-' 
ceed  from  the  want  of  a  government,  bet  that  government  was  itself 
the  generating  cause ;  instead  of  consolidating  society,  it  divided 
iC  ;  it  deprived  it  of  its  natural  cohesion,  and  engendered  discon- 
tents and  disorders,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  existed.  In 
those  associations  which  men  promiscuously  form  for  the  purpose 
of  trade,  or  of  any  concern,  in  which  government  is  totally  out  of 
the  question,  and  in  which  they  act  merely  on  the  principles  of 
society,  we  see  how  naturally  the  various  parties  unite  ;'and  this 
shows,  by  comparison,  that  governments,  so  far  from  being  al- 
ways the  cause  or  means  of  order,  are  often  the  destruction  of  it 
The  riots  of  1780  had  no  other  source  than  the  remains  of  those 
prejudices,  which  the  government  itself  had  encouraged.  But 
with  respect  to  England  there  are  also  other  causes. 

Excess  and  inequality  of  taxation,  however  disguised  in  the 
means,  never  fail  to  appear  in  their  effect.  As  a  great  mass  of 
the  community  are  thrown  thereby  into  poverty  and  discontent, 
they  are  constantiy  on  the  brink  of  commotion ;  and,  deprived,  as 
they  unfortunately  are,  of  the  means  of  information,  are  easily 
heated  to  outrage.  Whatever  the  apparent  cause  of  any  riots 
may  be,  the  real  one  is  always  want  of  bq>piness.    It  shows  that 
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something  is  wrong  in  the  system  of  govenunMit,  thai  injoreft  Ibn 
felicity  by  which  society  is  to  be  prederred. 

But  as  fkct  is  superior  to  reasoning,  the  instance  of  America 
presents  itself  to  confirm  these  observations.  If  there  is  a  coun* 
try  in  the  world,  where  concord,  according  to  common  calcula- 
tion, would  be  least  expected,  it  is  Ameriea.  Made  np,  as  it  is, 
of  people  from  different  nations,*  accustomed  to  different  forms 
and  habits  of  government,  speaking  different  languages,  and  more 
different  in  their  modes  of  worship,  it  would  appear  that  the  union 
of  such  a  people  was  impracticaUe ;  but  by  the  simple  operation 
of  constructing  government  on  the  principles  of  society  and  the 
rights  of  man,  every  difficulty  retires,  and  M  the  parts  are 
brought  into  cordial  unison.  There,  the  poor  are  not  oppressed, 
the  rich  are  not  privileged.  Industry  i%  not  mortified  by  the 
splendid  extravagance  of  a  court  rioting  at  its  expense.  Their 
taxes  are  few,  because  their  government  is  just ;  and  as  there  is 
nothing  to  render  them  wretched,  there  is  nothing  to  ei^ender 
riots  and  tumults. 

A  metaphysical  man,  like  Mr.  Bnrke,  wouki  have  tortured  his 
invention  to  discover  how  such  a  people  could  be  governed.  He 
would  have  supposed  that  some  must  be  managed  by  fraud,  others 
by  force,  and  all  by  some  contrivance  ;  that  genius  must  be  hired 
to  impose  upon  ignorance,  and  show  and  parade  to  fascinate  the 
vulgar.  Lost  in  the  abundance  of  his  researches,  he  would  have 
resolved  and  re-resolved,  and  finally  overlooked  the  plain  and 
easy  road  that  lay  directly  before  him. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  American  revolution  has 
been,  that  it  led  to  a  discovery  of  the  principles,  and  laid  open  the 
imposition  of  governments.  All  the  revolutions  till  then  had 
been  worked  within  the  atmosphere  of  a  court,  and  never  on  the 
great  floor  of  a  nation.     The  parties  were  always  of  the  class  of 

♦  That  part  of  America  which  is  generally  called  New-Eln^Iandj  including 
New-Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode-Islaiid,  and  Connecticut,  is  peopled 
chiefly  by  English  descendants.  In  the  state  of  New- York  about  half  are 
Dutch,  the  rest  English,  Scotch,  and  Insh.  In  New-Jersey,  a  mixtive  of 
English  and  Dutch,  with  some  Scotch  and  Irish.  In  Pennsylvania  about  olflT 
third  are  English,  another  Germans,  and  the  remainder  Scotch  and  Irish, 
with  some  Swedes.  The  states  to  the  southward  have  a  greater  proportion 
of  English  than  the  middle  states,  but  in  all  of  them  there  la  a  mixture  ;  and 
besides  those  enumerated,  these  are  a  considerable  number  of  French,  and  some 
few  of  all  the  European  nations,  lying  on  the  coast.  The  most  numerous  re- 
lirious  denomination  are  the  Presbyterians ;  but  n^  one  sect  is  established 
above  another,  and  all  men  are  equally  citizens. 
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courtiers ;  And  urbatever  waa  their  rage  ibr  reformation,  they 
carefully  preserved  the  fraud  of  the  profession. 

In  nli  cases  they  ^ook  care  to  represent  government  as  a  thing 
made  up  of  mysteries,  which  only  themselves  understood  :  a^d 
they  hid  from  the  understanding  of  the  nation,  the  only  thing  that 
was  beneficial  to  know,  namely,  th^U  govemnunt  is  nothing  more 
than  a  natioiuU  cLssociation  acting  on  the  principles  of  society 4 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  show,  th^t  the  social  and  civilized 
state  of  man  is  capable  of  performing  within  itself,  almost  every 
thing  necessary  to  ka  protection  and  government,  it  will  be  proper, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  take  a  review  of  the  present  old  govern- 
ments, and  examine  whether  their  principles  and  practice  are 
correspondent  thereto. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON    THE    ORldm   OF   THE    PRESENT   OLD   GOVERNMENTS. 

It  is  impossible  that  such  governments  as  have  hitherto  existed 
in  the  world,  could  have  commenced  by  any  other  means  than  a 
total  violation  of  every  principle,  sacred  and  moral.  The  ob- 
scurity in  which  the  origin  of  all  the  present  old  governments  is 
buried,  implies  the  iniquity  and  disgrace  with  which  they  began. 
The  origin  of  the  present  governments  of  America  and  France 
will  ever  be  remembered,  because  it  is  honorable  to  record  it ;  but 
with  respect  to  the  rest,  even  flattery  has  consigned  them  to  the 
tomb  of  time,  without  an  inscription. 

It  could  have  been  no  difficult  thing  in  the  early  and  solitary 
ages  of  the  world,  while  the  chief  employment  of  men  was  that  of 
attending  flocks  and  herds,  for  a  banditti  of  ruffians  to  overrun  a 
country,  and  lay  it  under  contribution.  Their  power  being  thus 
established,  the  chief  of  the  band  contrived  to  lose  the  name  of 
robber  in  that  of  monarch ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  monarchy  and 
kings. 
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The  origin  of  the  government  of  England,  so  fiur  as  it  relates  to 
what  is  called  its  line  of  monarchy,  being  one  of  the  latest,  is 
perhaps  the  best  recorded.  The  hatred  which  the  Norman  inva- 
sion and  tyranny  begat,  must  have  been  deeply  rooted  in  the 
nation,  to  have  outlived  the  contrivance  to  obliterate  it.  Though 
not  a  courtier  will  talk  of  the  curfew-bell,  not  a  viDage  in  England 
has  forgotten  it 

Those  bands  of  robbers  having  parcelled  out  the  world,  and 
divided  it  into  dominions,  began,  as  is  naturally  the  case,  to  quar- 
rel with  each  other.  What  at  first  was  obtained  by  violence,  was 
considered  by  others  as  lawful  to  be  taken,  and  a  second  plun- 
derer succeeded  the  first.  They  alternately  invaded  the  domin 
ions  which  each  had  assigned  to  himself,  and  the  brutality  with 
which  they  treated  each  other  explains  the  original  character  of 
monarchy.  It  was  ruffian  torturing  niffian.  The  conqueror 
considered  the  conquered  not  as  hb  prisoner,  but  his  property. 
He  led  him  in  triumph  rattling  in  chains,  and  doomed  him,  at 
pleasure,  to  slavery  or  death.  As  time  obliterated  the  history  of 
their  beginning,  their  successors  assumed  new  appearances,  ta  cut 
off  the  entail  of  their  disgrace,  but  their  principles  and  objects 
remained  the  same.  What  at  first  was  plunder  assumed  the 
sofler  name  of  revenue  ;  and  the  power  originally  usurped,  they 
affected  to  inherit 

From  such  beginning  of  governments,  what  could  be  expected, 
but  a  continual  system  of  war  and  extortion  ?  It  has  established 
itself  into  a  trade.  The  vice  is  not  peculiar  to  one  more  than  to 
another,  but  is  the  common  principle  of  all.  There  does  not 
exist  within  such  governments  a  stamina  whereon  to  ingrad  refor- 
mation ;  and  the  shortest  and  most  effectual  remedy  is  to  begin 
anew. 

What  scenes  of  horror,  what  perfection  of  iniquity,  present  them- 
selves in  contemplating  the  character,  and  reviewing  the  history 
of  such  governments  1  If  we  would  delineate  human  nature  with 
a  baseness  of  heart,  and  hypocrisy  of  countenance,  that  reflection 
would  shudder  at  and  humanity  disown,  it  is  kings,  courts,  and 
cabinets,  that  must  sit  for  the  portrait.  Man,  as  he  is  naturally, 
with  all  his  faults  about  hire,  is  not  up  to  the  character. 

Can  we  possibly  suppose  that  if  government  had  originated  in  a 
right  principle,  and  had  not  an  interest  in  purauing  a  wrong  one, 
that  the  worid  co^ild  have  been  in  the  wretched  and  quarrelsome 
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condition  we  have  seen  it?  What  inducement  has  the  farmer, 
while  following  the  plough,  to  lay  aside  his  peaceful  pursuits  and 
go  to  war  with  the  farmer  of  another  country  1  Or  what  inducement 
has  the  manufacturer  t  What  is  dominion  to  them,  or  to  any  class 
of  men  in  a  nation?  Does  it  add  an  acre  to  any  man's  estate, 
or  raise  its  value  ?  Are  not  conquest  and  defeat  each  of  the  same 
price,  and  taxes  the  never-failing  consequence  ?  THough  this 
reasoning  may  be  good  to  a  nation,  it  is  not  so  to  a  government. 
War  is  the  faro-table  of  governments,  and  nations  the  dupes  of 
the  game. 

If  there  is  any  thing  to  wonder  at  in  this  miserable  scene  of 
governments,  more  than  might  be  expected,  it  is  the  progress 
which  the  peaceful  arts  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce have  made,  beneath  such  a  long  accumulating  load  of  dis- 
couragement and  oppression.  It  serves  to  show  ^t  instinct  in 
animals  does  not  act  with  stronger  impulse  than  the  principles  of 
society  and  civilization  operate  in  man.  Under  all  discourage- 
ments, he  pursues  his  object,  and  yields  to  nothing  but  impossi- 
bilities. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

OF    THX   OLD  AND   NKW   SYSTEMS   OF   GOVERNMENT. 

Nothing  can  appear  more  contradictory  than  the  principles  on 
which  the  old  governments  began,  and  the  condition  to  which 
society,  civilization  and  commerce,  are  capable  of  carrying  man- 
kind. Government,  on  the  old  system,  is  an  assumption  of  power, ;. 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  itself;  on  the  new,  a  delegation  of 
power  for  the  common  benefit  of  society.  The  former  supports 
itself  by  keeping  up  a  system  of  war ;  the  latter  promotes  a  sys- 
tem of  peace,  as  the  true  means  of  enriching  a  nation.  The  ono 
encourages  national  prejudices;  the  other  promotes  universal 
society  as  the  means  of  universal  commerce.  The  one  measures 
its  prosperity  by  the  quantity  of  revenue  it  extorts ;  the  other 
proves  its  excellence,  by  the  small  quantity  of  taxes  it  requires. 

Mr.  Burke  has  talked  of  old  and  new  whigs.     If  he  can  amuse 
himself  with  childish  names  and  distinctions,  I  shall  not  interrupt 
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bif  i^eMnre*  It  Li  not  to  him,  bat  to  the  Ahbe  Sieyes,  timt  I  ad- 
dress this  chapter.  I  am  already  engaged  to  the  latter  gentleman, 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  monarchical  government ;  and  as  it 
naturally  occurs  in  comparing  the  old  and  new  systems,  I  make 
this  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  him  my  observations.  I  shall 
occasionally  take  Mr.  Burke  in  my  way. 

Though  it  might  be  proved  that  the  system  of  government  now 
colled  the  netr,  is  the  most  ancient  in  principle  of  all  that  have 
eiisted,  being  founded  on  the  original  inherent  rights  of  man  :  yet, 
as  tyranny  and  the  sword  have  suspeoded  the  exercise  of  those 
rights  for  many  centuries  pt^U  it  serves  better  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinction to  call  it  the  ntw^  than  to  claim  the  right  of  calling  it  the 
old. 

The  first  general  distinction  between  those  two  systems,  is, 
that  the  one  now  called  the  old  is  hereditary^  either  in  whole  or  in 
part ;  and  the  new  is  entirely  representative.  It  rejects  all  he- 
reditary government:' 

let.  As  being  an  imposition  on  mankind. 

2d,  As  inadequate  to  the  purposes  for  which  government  is 
necessary. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  heads — ^It  cannot  be  proved  by 
what  right  hereditary  government  could  begin  :  neither  does  there 
exist  within  the  compass  of  mortal  power,  a  right  to  establish  it 
Man  has  no  authority  over  posterity  in  matters  of  personal  right ; 
and  therefore,  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  had,  or  can  have,  a  right  to 
set  up  hereditary  government  Were  even  ourselves  to  come 
again  into  existence,  instead  of  being  succeeded  by  posterity,  we 
have  not  now  the  right  of  taking  from  ourselves  the  rights  which 
would  then  be  ours.  On  what  ground,  then,  do  we  pretend  to 
take  them  from  others  1 

All  hereditary  government  is  in  its  nature  tyranny.  An  herita- 
ble crown,  or  an  heritable  throne,  or  by  what  other  fanciful  name 
such  things  may  be  called,  have  no  other  significant  explanation 
than  that  mankind  are  heritable  property.  To  inherit  a  govern- 
ment) is  to  inherit  the  people,  as  if  they  were  flocks  and  herds. 

With  respect  to  the  second  head,  that  of  being  inadequate  to  the 
purposes  for  which  government  is  necessary,  we  have  only  to 
consider  what  government  essentially  is,  and  compare  it  with  the 
circumstances  to  which  hereditary  government  is  subject 
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€k>vemment  ought  to  be  a  thing  always  in  full  maturity.  It 
ought  to  be  8o  constructed  as  to  be  superior  to  all  the  accidents 
to  which  individual  man  is  subject :  and,  therefore,  hereditary  suc- 
cession, by  being  suhjeci  h  ihem  all^  is  the  most  irregular  and 
imperfect  of  all  the  systems  of  government. 

We  have  heard  the  rights  of  man  called  a  hotUing  system ;  bGi\ 
the  only  system  to  which  the  word  levelling  is  truly  applicable,  is 
the  hereditary  monarchical  system.  It  is  a  system  of  mental 
levelling.  It  indiscriminately  admits  every  species  of  character 
to  the  same  authoiity.  Yice  ana  virtue;  ignorance  and  wisdom, 
in  short,  every  quality,  good  or  bad,  is  put  on  the  same  lev^l.^ 
Kings  succeed  each  other,  not  as  rationals,  but  as  animals.  Can 
.  we  then  be  surprised  at  the  abject  state  of  the  human  mind  in 
monarchical  countries,  when  the  government  itself  is  formed  on 
such  an  abject  levelling  system? — ^It  has  no  fixed  character. 
To-day  it  is  one  thing ;  and  to-morrow  it  is  something  else.  It 
changes  with  the  temper  of  every  succeeding  individual,  and  i» 
subject  to  all  the  varieties  of  each.  It  is  government  through  the 
medium  of  passions  and  accidents.  It  appears  under  all  the 
various  characters  of  childhood,  decrepitude,  dotage,  a  thing  at 
nurse,  in  leading  strings,  or  on  crutches.  It  reverses  the  whole- 
some order  of  nature.  It  occasionally  puts  children  over  men, 
and  the  conceits  Of  non-age  over  wisdom  and  experience.  In 
short,  we  cannot  conceive  a  more  ridiculous  figure  of  government, 
than  hereditary  succession,  in  all  its  cases,  presents. 

Could  it  be  made  a  decree  in  nature,  or  an  edict  registered  m 
heaven,  and  man  could  know  it,  that  virtue  and  wisdom  diould 
invariably  appertain  \o  hereditary  succession,  the  objections  to  it 
would  be  removed ;  but  when  we  see  that  nature  acts  as  if  she 
cKsowned  and  sported  with  the  hereditary  system ;  that  the  mental 
characters  of  successors,  in  all  countries,  are  below  the  average 
of  human  understanding ;  that  one  is  a  tyrant,  another  an  idiot,  a 
third  insane,  and  some  all  three  together,  it  is  impossible  to  attach 
confidence  to  it,  when  reason  in  man  has  power  to  act 

It  is  not  to  the  ^be  8ieyes  that  I  need  apply  this  reasoning ; 
he  has  already  saved  me  that  trouble  by  giving  his  own  opinion  on 
the  case.  **'If  it  be  asked,"  says  he,  '*  what  is  my  opinion  with 
respect  to  hereditary  right,  I  answer,  without  hesitation,  that,  in 
good  theory,  an  hereditary  transmission  of  any  power  or  office,  can 
never  accord  with  the  laws  of  true  representation.    Hereditary- 
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ship,  is,  in  this  sense^  as  much  an  attaint  upon  princii^  as  an 
outrage  upon  society.  But  let  us/'  continues  he«  **  refer  to  the 
history  of  all  elective  monarchies  and  principaUties ;  is  thwe  one 
n  which  the  elective  mode  is  not  worse  than  4he  hereditary  suc- 
cession ?" 

As  to  debating  on  which  is  the  worst  of  the  two«  is  admitting 
both  to  be  bad  ;  and  herein  we  are  agreed.  The  preference  which 
the  abbe  has  given,  is  a  condemnation  of  the  thing  he  prefers. 
Such  a  mode  of  reasoning  on  such  a  subject  is  inadmiss&le,  he* 
cause  it  finally  amounts  to  an  accusation  of  proYidence«  as  if  she 
had  left  to  man  no  other  choice  with  respect  to  government,  than 
between  two  evils,  the  best  of  which  he  admits  to  be,  **  on  oKotiil 
upon  principle^  and  an  outrage  upon  society." 

Passing  over,  for  the  present,  all  the  evils  and  miachiefe  wUdi 
monarchy  has  occasioned  in  the  world,  nothing  can  more  effectu- 
ally prove  its  uselessness  in  a  state  of  civil  governmentf  than 
making  it  hereditary.  Would  we  make  any  office  hereditary  that 
required  wisdom  and  abilities  to  fill  it  1  And  where  wisdom  and 
abilities  are  not  necessary,  such  an  office,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
superfluous  or  msignificant. 

Hereditary  succession  is  a  burlesque  upon  monarchy.  It  puts  it 
in  the  most  ridiculous  light,  by  presenting  it  as  an  office  which  any 
child  or  idiot  may  fill.  It  requires  some  talents  to  be  a  common 
mechanic  ;  but  to  be  a  king,  requires  only  the  animal  figure  of 
roan — a  sort  of  breathing  automaton.  This  sort  of  superstition 
may  last  a  few  years  more,  but  it  cannot  long  resist  the  awakened 
reason  and  interest  of  man. 

As  to  Mr.  Burke,  he  is  a  stickler  for  monarchy,  not  altogether 
as  a  pensioner,  if  he  is  one,  which  I  believe,  hut  as  a  pohtical  man. 
He  has  taken  up  a  contemptible  opinion  of  mankind,  who,  in  their 
turn,  are  taking  up  the  same  of  him.  He  considers  them  as  a  herd 
of  beings  that  must  be  governed  by  fimud,  effigy,  and  show ;  and 
an  idol  would  be  as  good  a  figure  of  monarchy  with  him,  as  a  man. 
I  will,  however,  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that,  with  respect  to 
America,  he  has  been  very  complimentary.  He  always  con- 
tended, at  least  in  my  hearing,  that  the  people  of  America  were 
more  enlightened  than  those  of  England,  or  of  any  country  in 
Europe  ;  and  that  therefore  the  imposition  of  show  was  not  neces 
sary  in  their  governments. 
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n^oglt  Ae  eomparitfon  between  hereditary  and  electtfe  mon- 
•KhjTt  wUch  the  abbe  had  made,  ia  unnecessary  to  the  case,  b»* 
etose  the  ivpresentattre  system  rejects  both ;  yet  were  I  to  mak* 
the  comparison,  I  shodd  decide  contrary  to  what  he  has  done. 

The  eiril  wars  which  have  originated  from  contested  hereditarf 
elatmst  are  more  numerous,  and  have  been  more  dreadful,  and  of 
longer  continuance,  dian  those  which  have  been  occasioned  by 
efectioto.  All  the  civil  wars  in  France  arose  from  the  hereditary 
system  ;  th^  were  either  produced  by  hereditary  claims,  or  by  the 
imperfection  of  the  hereditary  form,  which  admits  of  regencies,  or 
monarchy  at  nurse.  With  respect  to  England,  its  history  is  full  of 
the  same  misfortunes.  The  contests  for  succession  between  ths 
hooses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  lasted  a  whole  century;  and 
others  of  a  rimUar  nature  have  renewed  themselves  since  that 
period*  Those  of  1716  and  1745,  were  of  the  same  kind.  The 
snceesBioii-war  for  the  crown  of  Spain  embroiled  almost  half  of 
Europe.  The  disturbances  in  Holland  are  generated  from  the 
hereditsryship  of  the  stad^older.  A  government  calling  its^ 
free,  with  an  hereditary  office,  is  like  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  that  pro* 
duces  a  fermentation  which  endeavors  to  discharge  it 

But  I  might  go  farther,  and  place  also  foreign  wars,  of  whatever 
kind,  to  the  same  cause.  It  is  by  adding  the  evil  of  hereditaiy 
saccession  to  that  of  monarchy,  that  a  permanent  family  interest 
is  created,  whosb  constant  objects  are  dominion  and.  revenue. 
Poland,  though  on  elective  monarchy,  has  had  fewer  wars  than 
those  which  are  hereditary ;  and  it  is  the  only  government  that 
has  made  a  voluntary  essay,  though  but  a  small  one,  to  reform  tha 
condition  of  the  country. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  a  few  of  the  defects  of  the  old,  or  he- 
reditary systems  of  government,  let  us  compare  it  wi&  the  new 
or  representative  system. 

The  repreeentative  system  takes  society  and  civilization  for  its 
basis  ;  imture,  reason,  and  experience  for  its  guide. 

Experience,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  has  demonstrated, 
(hat  it  is  impossible  to  control  nature  in  her  distribution  of  mental 
powers.  She  gives  them  as  she  pleases.  Whatever  b  the  rule 
by  which  she,  apparently  to  us,  scatters  them  among  mankind. 
Ilmt  rulo  remains  a  secret'  to  man.  It  would  be  as  ridiculous  to 
>Hrianu  to  ix  the  heredkaryship  of  human  beauty,  as  of  wisdoak^- 
▼OL.  Ik  22 
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'  WlmteYerwiadomeoiisdlii6iid7is,kwItlwftMeA«MpkDt7  It 
nay  be  reared  wfaeo  H  appears ;  but  it  eaiiiiot  be  Tolimtarily  pro- 
dbiced.  There  is  always  a  giiftciaucy  aomtintoieia  Ae  geiieral 
mass  eftocietj  for  al)  pmposeo ;  bol  wMlreiptfct  lo^  parts  of 
aocietjt  it  is  contimiidly  cbangiof  its  plaee«  II  riseii  in  one  to- 
day, in  another  to-morrowv  and  has  most  probably  Tinted  in  rota- 
tion every  family  of  the  earth,  and  again  withdrawn. 
"  As  this  is  the  order  of  natnref  the  order  of  geremnieat  most 
necessqjrily  follow  it,  or  government  wilU  (m  we  see  it  does,  de- 
generate into  ignorance.  The  bweditefy  system,  tiiereferev  is  as 
repugnant  to bmnan  wisdom,  as  to  human  rights;  and  is  as  abswd 
aa  it  is  unjost. 

As  the  repabHc  of  letters  brings  forwmli  the  best  Kterary  pro- 
ductions, by  giving  to  genius  a  fair  and  unrverssl  chanee ;  so  the 
representative  system  of  government  is  calcolated  to  produce  te 
wisest  laws,  by  coTlecting  wisdom  where  it  can  be  found.  I  smfle 
to  myself  when  I  contemplate  the  ridiculous  insignHScance  into 
which  literature  and  all  the  sciences  woijdd  aink,  were  they  made 
hereditary ;  and  I  carry  the  same  idea  into  governments.  An 
hereditaiy  governor  is  as  inconsistent  as  an  heieditouy  auAor.  I 
know  not  whether  Homer  or  Euclid  had  sons  ;  but  I  w3i  venture 
m  opinion,  that  if  they  had,  and  hadleft  dieir  woifcs  wnfinished» 
those  sons  could  not  have  completed  them. 

Do  we  need  a  stronger  evidence  of  the  riwurdKty  of  heredkary 
government,  dmn  is  seen  in  descendants  of  those  men,  in  any  hne 
of  life,  who  once  were  famous  ?  Is  tbeie  scarcdy  an  instance  in 
which  there  is  not  a  total  reverse  of  the  character  ?  It  appears  as 
if  the  tide  of  mental  faculties  flowed  as  far  as  it  could  in  certain 
channels,  and  then  forsook  its  course,  and  arose  in  others.  How 
irrational  then  is  the  hereditary  system  which  establishes  channels 
of  power,  in  company  with  which  wisdom  refuses  to  §ow !  By 
eontmuing  this  absurdity,  man  is  in  perpetual  contradiction  with 
himself;  he  accepts,  for  a  king,  or  a  chief  magistrate,  or  a  legisla- 
tor, a  person  whom  he  would  not  elect  for  a  constable. 

It  appears  to  general  observation,  that  revolutions  create  genius 
and  talents ;  but  those  events  do  no  more  than  bring  them  for- 
ward. There  exists  in  man,  a  mass  of  sense'  lying  in  a  dormant 
state,  and  which,  unless  somettung  excites  it  to  action,  will  de- 
scend with  him,  in  that  condition,  to  Ae  grave.  As  it  is  to  Hie 
advantage  of  society  that  the  whole  of  iu  fiunilties  shotfid  be  em- 
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^kfpd.  Dm  ooMftnattita  of  govtr— (tint  oh|^  to  be  mioh  as  to 
bripg  forward,  by  a  ifiiiet  and  regular  oporalioii,  all  thatextootof 
oapecit jT  whach  aefer  fiule  to  appear  ia  vevoluiioBe. 

Thii  canaot-iake  place  ia  the  iaeipid  state  of  hereditary  govern^ 
ment,  not  ooly  because  it  preyeiit8«  bul  beeause  it  operates  to 
beouiab.  Wbea  the  aiiad  of  a  aatioa  is  bowed  down  by  aiqr 
political  supefstitieo  m  its  foverwaent,  such  as  hereditary  soeees» 
sioa  is,  it  loses  a  considerable  portion  of  its  powers  on  aU  odier 
subjects  and  objects*  Heredilaiy.successioa  requires  the  same 
obedienoe  to  igpwraace,  as  to  wisdom ;  and  when  once  the  mind 
can  bring  itself  to  pay  this  iodiseriminate  reverence,  it  descends 
below  the  statute  of  mental  manhood.  It  is  fit  to  be  great  only  in 
lilile  thills.  It  acts  a  treachery  upon  Hseli;  and  suffiicates  the 
sen^uUioas  diet  m§i$  to  detection. 

Though  the  ancient  governments  present  to  us  a  miserable 
picture  of  the  condition  of  man,  there  is  one  which  above  aB  othem 
ezempu  itself  (rom  the  general  descriptioa.  I  mean  the  de- 
HAOcracy  of  the  Athenians.  We  see  more  to  admire  and  less  to 
condemn,  in  that  great,  extraordinaiy  people,  than  in  any  thiof 
which  history  affords. 

Mr.  Burke  ib  so  little  acquainted  with  constituent  principlee 
of  govermnent,  that  he  c<mfounds  democracy  and  representatioa 
together.  Representation  was  a  thing  unknown  in  the  ancient 
democracies.  In  those  the  mass  of  the  people  met  and  enacted 
laws  (grammatically  speaking)  in  the  first  person.  Simple  de* 
mocracy  was  no  other  than  the  common  hall  of  the  ancients.  It  ^ 
signifies  the/orm,  as  well  as  the  publjic  principle  of  the  govern- 
ment. As  these  democracies  increased  in  population,  and  the 
territory  extended,  the  simple  democratical  form  became  unwield* 
ly  and  impracticable ;  and  as  die  system  of  representation  was  not 
known,  the  consequence  was,  they  either  degenerated  convulsively 
into  monarchies,  or  became  absoibed  into  such  as  then  existed. 
Had  the  system  of  representation  been  then  underatood,  as  it  now 
b,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  those  forms  of  government, 
now  called  monarchical  or  aristocratical,  would  ever  have  taken 
place.  It  was  the  want  of  some  method  to  consolidate  the  parte  . 
(^f  society,  after  it  became  too  populous,  and  too  extensive  for  the 
simple  democratical  form,  and  also  the  lax  and  solitary  condition 
of  shepherds  and  herdsmen  in  other  parte  of  the  world,  thai 
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tfSMad  oppoHunilies  to  fho&b  tUMtufni  moim  off, ■wt 

ta4>egiii. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  clear  away  liie  nMU  of  crrars,  inio 
vUch  the  subject  of  goremineBt  has  been  teown,  1  siiall  proceed 
lo  reinark  on  some  others* 

It  has  ahrajs  been  the  politieid  cfaft  of  cowtieis  aad  oooit 
fovernments,  to  abuse  sotnething  which  they  <»lled  r^paWeamsa 
hut  what  repablicamsm  was*  or  is^  they  oefer  attempt  to  eiplaitt* 
Let  us  exaoMfie  a  little  into  this  ease. 

The  only  forms  of  go^ennaent  are,  the  deoMcnlicaly  the  arislo- 
eratical,  the  mooarehical,  and  what  is  now  called  the  represeoti^ 
live. 

What  is  called  a  repuWiey  is  noTaayporftMitoryeniiofgOferD- 
ment.  It  is  wholly  charaoteristieal  of  ^  pwportv  natter*  or 
ehfect  for  which  government  ooght  to  be  instituted,  and  on  whicb 
k  is  to  b«  employed,  rM-pudliea,  the  pidihc  aflairst  or  the  pahho 
good  ;  or,  hterally  translated,  the  pnhUe  thing.  It  is  a  word  of  a 
good  original,  referring  to  fHmt  ooght  to  be  the  charaeler  and 
hosiness  of  government ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  natorally  opposed 
to  the  word  monarchy  ^  which  has  a  base  original  signification*  it 
means  arbitraiy  power  in  an  individnal  person ;  in  the  exercise  of 
which,  hm$eyj  and  not  the  ras-puMco,  is  the  object 

Every  government  that  does  not  act  on  the  principle  of  a  re* 
pablic,  or,  in  odier  words,  that  does  not  make  the  rfs-pii6lica  its 
whole  and  sole  object,  is  not  a  good  government*  RepdbKcan 
government  is  no  other  than  government  estabHdied  and  conduct* 
ed  for  the  intere.^  of  the  public,  as  well  individually  as  coHectively* 
It  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  any  particular  form*  but  it 
most  naturally  associates  with  the  representative  form,  as  being 
best  calculated  to  secure  the  end  for  winch  a  nation  is  at  the  ex- 
pense 'of  supporting  it 

Yarious  forms  of  government  have  afifocted  to  s^le  themtelves 
republics.  Poland  cafis  itself  a  republic,  but  is  in  iact  an  he- 
reditary aristocracy,  with  what  is  called  an  elective  monarchy. 
Holland  calls  itself  a  republic,  which  is  chtdly  artstocratical,  with 
an  hereditary  stadtholdership.  But  the  government  of  America* 
winch  is  wholly  on  the  sjrstem  of  representation,  is  the  only  real 
republic  in  character  and  practice,  that  now  exists.  Its  govern- 
ment has  no  other  object  dian  the  pubhc  business  of  ibm  nation* 
sad  therefore  k  is  properiy  a  repnUio  $  and  ttm^ 
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ble  to  simple  democracj  evea  in  small  territories.     AflienSy  bj 
representation,  would  have  surpassed  her  own  democrat j. 

That  which  is  called  govemnSent,  or  rather  tot  which  we  ought 
to  conceive  government  to  be,  is  no  more  dum  some  common 
centre,  in  which  all  the  parts  of  society  unite.  This  cannot  be 
established  by  any  method  so  conducive  to  the  various  interests  of 
^le  community,  as  by  the  representative  system.  It  concentrates 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  interests  of  the  parts,  and  of  the 
whole.  It  places  government  in  a  state  of  constant  raatuihy. 
It  is»  as  has  already  been  observed,  never  young,  never  old.  It  is 
sabjeet  neither  to  nonage  nor  dotage.  It  is  never  in  the  cradle 
Bor  on  crutches.  It  admits  not  of  a  separation  between  knoiHedge 
and  power,  and  is  superior,  as  government  ought  always  to  be,  to 
|dl  the  accidents  of  individual  man,  and  is  therefore  superior  to 
what  is  called  monarchy. 

A  nation  is  not  a  body,  the  figure  of  which  is  to  be  represented 
by  the  human  body ;  but  is  like  a  body  contained  within  a  circle, 
baving  a  common  centre,  in  which  every  radius  meets ;  and  that 
centre  is  formed  by  representation.  To  connect  representation 
with  what  is  called  m<Miarchy,  is  eccentric  government  Repre- 
sentation is  of  itself  the  delegated  monarchy  of  a  nation,  and  can-^ 
not  debase  itself  by  dividing  it  with  another. 

Mn  Burke  has  two  or  three  times  in  his  parliameijltary  qieeches, 
and  in  his  publications,  made  use  of  a  jingle  of  words  that  con* 
reyed  no  ideas.  Speaking  of  government,  he  says,  *<  It  is  better 
to  have  monarchy  for  its  basis,  and  republicanism  for  its  corrective» 
ton  republicanism  for  its  basis,  and  monarchy  for  its  correcttve.'^ 
If  he  means  tot  it  is  better  to  correct  foUy  with  wisdom,  than  wis- 
dom with  folly,  I  will  no  otherwise  contend  with  him,  than  to  say, 
i€  would  be  much  better  to  reject  to  fdly  altogether. 

But  what  is  this  thing  which  Mr.  Burke  calls  monarchy?  W9I 
be  explain  it-f  all  mankind  can  understand  what  representation  is ; 
and  tot  it  must  necessarily  include  a  variety  of  knowledge  and 
talents.  But  what  security  is  tore  for  the  same  qualities  on  to 
part  of  monarchy  ?  Or,  when  this  monarchy  is  a  clnld,  where  toa 
is  to  wisdom  t  What  does  it  know  about  govemmeat?  Yfhm 
dien  is  to  monarch  t  or  where  is  to  monarchy  !  If  it  is  to  be 
performed  by  regency,  it  proves  it  to  be  a  farce.  A  regency  is  a 
mock  species  of  rspabtic,  and  the  whole  of  monarchy  deserves  no 
better  appellalioB.    &  is  a  tooig  as  various  as  haafinatifm  caa 
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dwc«el««  wUoliatteiida  •ocli  a  mere  uudmI  ajstoai,  the  diapao^ 
mud  the  reproach  of  reason  and  of  man. 

As  to  the  aristocratical  form,  it  has  the  same  vices  and  defects 
srith  the  monarchicalt  except  that  the  chance  of  abilities  is  better 
firom  the  proportioa  of  munbers,  but  there  is  still  no  security  for 
the  right  use  and  application  of  them.* 

Referring,  then,  to  the  original  simple  democracy,  it  affords  the 
true  data  from  which  goyemment  on  a  laige  scale  can  begin.  It 
is  incapable  of  eztension»  not  from  its  principle,  but  from  the  in* 
conTenience  of  its  form;  iind  monarchy  and  aristocracy  from  their 
incapacity.  Retaining,  then,  democracy  as  the  ground,  and  re- 
jectiiig  the  c^nrupt  systems  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  the 
representative  system  naturally  presents  itself;  remedy  ipg  at  once 
the  defects  of  the  simple  democracy  as  to  form,  and  the  incapacity 
of  the  other  two  widi  regard  to  knowledge. 

Simple  democracy  was  society  governing  itself  without  the  use 
of  secondary  means.  By  ingrafting  representation  upon  de- 
mocracy, we  arrive  at  a  system  of  government  capable  of  embra- 
cing and  confederating  all  the  various  interests  and  every  extent  ot 
territory  and  population ;  and  that  also  with  advantages  as  much 
superior  to  hereditary  government,  as  the  republic  of  letters  is  to 
hereditary  literature. 

It  is  on  this  system  that  the  American  government  was  founded. 
It  is  representation  ingrafled  upon  democracy.  It  has  settled  the 
form  by  a  scale  parallel  in  all  cases  to  the  extent  of  the  principle. 
What  Athens  was  in  miniature,  America  will  be  in  magnitude. 
The  one  was  the  wonder  of  the  ancient  world — the  other  is  be- 
coming the  admiration  and  model  of  the  present.  It  is  the  easiest 
of  all  the  forms  of  government  to  be  understood,  and  the  most 
eligible  in  practice ;  and  excludes  at  once  the  ignorance  and 
iaseeurity  of  the  hereditary  mode,  and  the  inconvenience  of  the 
sinple  democracy. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  system  of  government  capable  of 
actuig  over  such  an  extent  of  territory,  and  such  a  circle  of  inter- 
ests, as  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  representation.  France, 
great  and  populous  as  it  is,  is  but  a  spot  in  the  capaciousness  of 
ikm  i^stem.     It  adapts  itself  to  all  possible  cases.     It  is  prefera- 
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Ue  to  niiii^  democracy  even  in  small  territories.     AAens,  by 
fpprcBentation,  would  hare  surpassed  her  own  democra^j. 

That  which  is  called  goyemntent,  or  rather  ^t  which  we  oagy 
to  conceive  goremment  to  be,  is  no  more  than  some  common 
centre,  in  which  all  the  parts  of  society  unite.  This  cannot  be 
established  by  any  method  so  conducive  to  the  various  interests  of 
the  community,  as  by  thie  representative  S3rstem.  It  concentratei 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  &e  interests  of  the  parts,  and  of  ib» 
whole.  It  places  government  in  a  state  of  constant  raatmity. 
It  iSy  as  has  already  been  observed,  never  yonng,  never  old.  It  is 
subject  neither  to  nonage  nor  dotage.  It  is  nev«*  in  the  cradle 
nor  on  crutches.  It  admits  not  of  a  separation  between  knowledge 
and  power,  and  is  superior,  as  government  ought  always  to  be,  to 
fdl  the  accidents  of  individual  man,  and  is  therefore  superior  to 
what  is  called  monarchy. 

A  nation  is  not  a  body,  the  figure  of  which  is  to  be  represented 
by  the  human  body ;  but  is  like  a  body  contained  within  a  circle, 
having  a  common  centre,  in  whkh  every  radius  meets ;  and  that 
centre  is  formed  by  representation.  To  connect  representation 
with  what  is  called  mcmarchy,  is  eccentric  government  Repre- 
sentation is  of  itself  the  delegated  monarchy  of  a  nation,  and  can-  « 
not  debase  itself  by  dividing  it  with  another. 

Mn  Burice  has  two  or  three  times  in  his  parliamenltaiy  speeches, 
and  in  his  publicatbns,  made  use  of  a  jingle  of  words  that  con* 
Teyed  no  ideas*  Speaking  of  government,  he  says,  **  It  is  better 
to  have  monarchy  for  its  basis,  and  republicanism  for  its  conrective« 
than  republieanknn  for  its  basis,  and  monarchy  for  its  corrective.'^ 
If  he  means  that  it  is  better  to  correct  foUy  with  wisdom,  dum  wis- 
dom with  folly,  I  will  no  otherwise  contend  with  him,  than  to  say, 
it  would  be  much  better  to  reject  the  M\j  altogether. 

But  what  is  this  thing  which  Mr.  Burke  calls  monarchy  ?  W31 
be  explain  it-e  all  mankind  can  understand  what  representation  is  ; 
and  d&at  it  must  necessarily  include  a  variety  of  knowledge  and 
talents.  But  what  security  is  there  for  the  same  cpialities  on  the 
part  of  monarchy  ?  Or,  when  this  monarchy  is  a  child,  where  then 
is  the  wisdom?  What  does  it  know  about  govemmeat 7  Wbe 
dien  is  die  monarch  ?  or  where  is  the  monarchy  ?  If  it  is  to  be 
performed  by  regency,  it  proves  it  to  be  a  farce.  A  regency  is  a 
mock  spteies  of  repnblic,  and  the  whole  of  nmnarchy  deserves  no 
better  app^lalkm.    U  is  a  Mag  as  variovn  as  iaraginatioa  caa 
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ptiot  If  huncme  of  die  stable  character  that  g6vertunent  mn^fk 
to  posaeas.  Everj  aucceaaion  ia  a  revolatioD,  and!  eyerj  regency 
e  coiBnter-reT<^tioii«  The  whole  of  it  ia  a  acene  of  perpetual 
eourt  cabal  and  intrigue,  of  which  Mr.  Burke  ia  himaelf  an  in« 
•tanoe. 

Whelber  I  hare  too  little  aenae  to  aee,  or  too  much  to  be  hn* 
posed  upon ;  whether  I  have  too  much  or  too  little  pride,  or  of  anjr 
Ihiog  elaoi  I  leare  out  of  the  queation ;  but  certain  it  kf  that  what 
IS  called  monarehj,  alwaja  appeara  to  me  a  aillj,  contemptible 
iinag.  I  compare  it  to  aome^ng  kept  behmd  a  curtatn,  abodt 
which  there  ia  a  great  deal  of  bustle  and  fuaa,  and  a  wonderful  m 
of  Deeming  aolemnitj ;  but  when,  bj  anj  accident^  the  curtain 
kappena  to  be  open  and  the  company  see  what  it  ia,  thej  buret 
mto  lan^ilerk 

In  die  repreaentatiTe  system  of  govenmieiit,  nothiiig  Mke  diie 
tma  happen.  Like  the  nation  itself,  it  poaaeaaea  a  perpetoal 
ataminay  aa  well  of  bodj  aa  of  mind,  and  preaenta  itaelf  on  the  open 
theatre  of  the  world  in  a  &tr  and  numljr  manner.  Whatever  are 
lis  exeeUeaoiea  or  ita  defecta,  thej  are  viaible  to  alL  It  exiata 
not  bjT  fraud  and  myatery ;  it  deals  not  in  cant  and  sophia^  ;  but 
hmpiiea  a  language,  Uiat,  peaamg  IVon  heart  to  heart,  ia  felt  and 
tmderatood. 

We  moat  shot  our  ejea  against  reason,  we  imist  basely  degrade 
our  understanding,  not  to  see  the  folly  of  what  ia  caBed  monarchy. 
Netnre  is  orderly  in  all  her  works ;  but  this  is  a  mode  of  govem- 
omit  that  eonoteracts  nature.  It  turns  the  progress  of  the  hum«i 
(hcidties  upside  down.  It  subjects  age  to  be  goremed  by  chft- 
dren,  and  wisdom  by  folly. 

On  die  contrary,  die  representative  system  is  alwajrs  parallel 
widi  the  order  and  immutable  laws  of  nature,  and  meets  die 
veason  of  man  in  every  part.    For  example : 

In  dM  American  federal  government,  more  power  ia  delegated 
to  the  preaident  of  the  United  Statea,  than  to  any  other  individual 
aiamher  of  congress.  He  cannot,  therefore,  be  elected  to  this 
efiee  under  the  age  of  thirty-five  years.  By  this  time  die  judg- 
aaeiK  of  man  becomes  matured,  and  he  has  lived  long  ^ough  to 
become  acquainted  with  men  and  things,  and  die  country  widi 
him.  But  on  the  monarchical  plan  (exclusive  of  the  numeroua 
chances  diere  are  against  every  man  bora  into  die  world,  of 
dwwing  a  prise  ia  the  lottery  of  bmnan  fteultieet)  fba  oeiEl  is 


MM,ff  #  g9fiPBmeot«  at  tbe  age  of  e^gbte^n  jeam*  Poea' dup 
uppQUrJjkfi^iolorwiidoait  ^sitconaisteot  vUiiilv9prcg>er%. 
Aitf m4 tba i^^aoljr cbtMrfcter of fi nation?  YHiiBxe is  ^ pcopiiet^ 
#f  ^aWi^  michalad  the  father  of  the  jpAople  T— In  all  other  ca8ea» 
ft  ponton  If  la  minor  until  4he  a^B  of  tweotj-one  jean.  Before 
thia  period  he  ia  not  tru8te4  wi^h  the  manfigemeot  of  an  acre  qf 
hodt  er  vi^h  the  heritable  property  of  a  flpck  pf  aheep,  or  jan  herd 
^awiiie ;  b«rt  wonderful  to  tell!  he  ipny  at  4he  age  pf  ^ightc^ea 
yftpw,  he  »yated  with  a  nation. 

DnHt  moAftcchy  ia  all  f  babble,  a  n^^re  court  artifice  t9  procur^ 
iMIie/f  IP  ja;iri(d(ent  (at  Jeaat  to  ;ne>)  in  every  cbaracW  in  w:hich  it 
can  be  yiewed.  It  would  be  almost  impossible,  on  the  rational 
jjMtam  of  aefmaeptative  govcimment,  io  ma)(e  .out  ja  bill  of  expen- 
Mf  i0  aMoh  att  eaonaouiB  amoimt  aa  thia  deception  admits.  Gov- 
arnmeat  ia  not  ^itself «  very  chargeable  institution.  The  whole 
eKpanae.ofthe  Cederal  govecnmerit  of  Amecicat  founded*  aa  I  haye 
already  said,  on  the  aystem  of  representation,  and  extending  over 
a  country  nearly  ten  times  as  large  as  England,  is  but  six  hundred 
Aousand  dollars,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  8ter> 
ling. 

I  presume  that  no  man  m  his  sober  senses  will  compare  the 
character  of  any  of  ,tl^  hings  of  £urope,  with  that  of  general 
Washington.  Tet,  in  France,  and  also  in  £ifgland,  the  expense 
of  the  civil  list  only,  for  the  support  of  one  man,  is  eight  times 
greater  than  die  whole  expense  of  the  federal  government  of 
America.  To  assign  a  reason  for  diia  appears  almost  impossible. 
Hie  generality^  people  in  America,  ^especii^ly  the  poor,  are 
more  able  to  pay  taxes,  than  the  genendi^  of  jpeople  either  ip 
France  or  England. 

But-the4MMe  is,. that  the  vepresentative  ajfptem  diflTuaes  such  a  \ 
l>ody  of  knowledge  dwoog^iout  the  nation,  on  .the  subject  of  gov- 
ernment, as  to  explode  ignorance  and  preclude  imposition.  The 
eraft  of  courts  cannot  be  aated  on  «di(it  .ground.  There  is  no 
place  lor  mystery;  no  whenfor  it  to  begin.  Those  who  are 
not  in  the  repreaentatipn,  know  aa  ro^c|l  of  .t|ia. nature  of  buai* 
neaa  as  those  who  are.  An  affi»ctation  of  mjraterioivi  in^ortaiice 
woald  therebe  scouted.  Nations  can  have  no  jaactets ;  and  the 
secrete  of  courts,  like  thoae  ,of  individuals,  aie  ,|dwajii  Ibejr 
delects. 
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In  tho  representative  83rstemt  d&e  reason  for  every  tlnng  mwC 
publicly  iq>pear.  Evety  man  is  a  proprietor  in  government^  and 
considers  it  a  necessary  part  of  his  business  to  understand.  It 
eoncems  his  interest  because  it  afiects  his  proper^.  He  ex- 
amines the  cost,  and  compares  it  with  the  advantages ;  and  above 
an,  he  does  not  adopt  the  slavish  custom  of  following  what  in 
other  governments  are  called  leaders* 

It  can  only  be  by  blinding  the  understanding  of  man,  and 
making  him  believe  that  government  is  some  wonderful  mysteri- 
ous thing,  ihat  excessive  revenues  are  obtained*  Monarchy  is 
well  calculated  to  ensure  this  end.  It  is  the  popeiy  of  govern- 
ment ;  a  thing  kept  up  to  amuse  the  ignorant,  and  quiet  them  int# 
paying  taxes. 

The  government  of  a  free  country,  properly  speaking,  is  not 
In  the  persons,  but  in  the  laws.  The  enacting  of  those  requires 
no  great  expense ;  and  when  they  are  administered,  the  whole  of 
civil  government  is  performed — the  rest  is  all  court  contrivance. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ON    CONSTITUTIONS. 


TnAT  men  mean  distinct  and  separate  things  when  they 
talk  of  constitutions  and  of  governments,  is  evident ;  or,  why  are 
those  terms  distinctly  and  separately  used  ?  A  constitution  is  not 
the  act  of  a  government,  but  of  a  people  constituting  a  govern- 
ment ;  and  government  without  a  constitution,  is  power  mthout  a 
right 

All  power  exercised  over  a  nation  must  have  some  beginning. 
It  must  be  either  delegated,  or  assumed.  There  are  no  other 
sources.  All  delegated  power  is  trust,  and  all  assumed  power 
is  usurpation.  Time  does  not  alter  the  nature  and  quality  of  either. 

In  viewing  this  subject,  the  case  and  circumstances  of  America 
present  themselves  as  in  the  beginning  of  a  world ;  and  our  in- 
quiry into  the  origin  of  government  is  shortened,  by  referring  to 
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flie  htia  thtt  have  arisen  in  our  day.  We  have  no  oeeasion  to 
-roam  for  information  into  the  obscure  field  of  antiquify,  lier 
hazard  ourselves  upon  conjecture.  We  are  brou^t  at  once  to 
the  point  of  seeing  government  begin,  as  if  we  had  lived  in  the 
beginning  of  time.  The  real  volume,  not  of  hist<»y,  but  of  fhcttf, 
is  directly  before  us,  unmutilated  by  contrivance,  or  the  erron  of 
tradition. 

I  will  here  concisely  state  the  commencement  of  the  American 
constitutions  ;  by  iiinch  the  difference  between  constitutions  and 
governments  wiU  suflicientty  appear. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  United 
States  of  America  consist  of  thirteen  states,  each  of  whkh  ea* 
lablished  a  government  for  itself,  after  the  deckrati<m  of  indepe»* 
dcnce,  of  the  fourth  of  July  1776.  Each  state  acted  indepen- 
dently of  the  rest,  in  forming  its  government ;  but  the  same 
l^eneral  principle  pervades  the  whole.  When  the  several  state 
goyernments  were  formed,  they  proceeded  to  form  the  federal 
l^vemment,  that  acts  over  the  whole  in  all  matters  which  concern 
the  interest  of  Uie  whole,  or  wbieh  relate  to  the  intercourse  of  the 
several  states  with  each  other,  or  with  foreign  i>ytionSr  I  will 
begin  with  giving  an  instance  from  one  of  the  state  governments 
(that  of  Pennsylvania)  and  then  proceed  to  the  federal  gov^n^ 
ment 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania,  though  neariy  of  d&e  same  extent  of 
territory  with  England,  was  tiien  divided  into  twelve  counties. 
Each  of  those  counties  had  elected  a  committee  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  dispute  with  the  English  government ;  and  as  the  city 
of  Plnladelphia,  which  also  had  its  committee,  was  the  most  central 
for  intelligence,  it  became  the  centre  of  communication  to  the 
several  county  committees.  When  it  became  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  formation  of  a  government,  the  committee  of  Philadel- 
phia proposed  a  conference  of  all  the  county  committees,  to  be 
held  in  that  city,  and  which  met  tfie  latter  end  of  July,  1776. 
Though  these  committiees  had  been  elected  by  the  people,  they 

*  were  not  elected  expressly  for  the  purpose,  nor  invested  with  the 
authority  of  forming  a  constitution :  and  as  they  could  not,  co&> 
sistently  with  the  American  idea  of  ri^ts,  assume  such  a  power, 
they  could  only  confer  upon  the  matter,  and  put  it  into  a  train  of 

'Operation.    The  cimferees,  therefore  did  no  more  than  state  dm 
and  reoommend  to  the  several  coontiea  to  etect  be 


no  «i«tiT*  oy  iiAii. 


\  lor  Mdi  eooiity,  to  lAMt  ia  ecmeaiian  Al  1 
widipuipef  td  fonat  eoattitatioD  mad  propose  kftrpobiieMah 


This  eovrMibiit  of  iHucA  B<<iiJMW«  FnakiiB  wsa 
Mnrn$DMali4Mfi>«n*Mi,«i4  agrMd  upon  a  aoMliMisat  *qr 
MXt<>rd6iMkiab«piiMiilMd,aotastllii4(«rtiM^  fer 

die  consideration  of  the  wliole  people,  their  approbttdon  m  lafeb- 
liDmaodlMaadioaroed  to  a  stmad  time.  Wbeo  tha  tin*  of 
ad)<mniiiiMt  iras  aipita4,te  eoateoHoa  la  aiaenhM;  aad  m 
the  general  opinion  of  the  peepie  In  approhatioa  af  k  waa  then 
lulowti,  ^  AoMittCMlieii  wt4  signed,  aealedi  and  ptaalaiaied  on 
«K  aaHbdWfy  af  tk$f^Bf  and  the  olrigiaal  iMlnMaent  depewKg 
WB  a  pablia  record*  The  codTealioii  tfien  appoiMad  a  diy  for  fkb 
general  eleetknef  the  represeatatirea  who  ware  to  aampoea  tha 
gDfarmaieiit^  aad  the  time  it  should  conaiattce ;  and  hairing  < 
Hda,  tiiejr  dieaetvadi  and  retarMd  to  dwirMteralhaoMa  and  i 
patbiltf. 

la^hiseMl^titatiM  Were  Udddewafiirstt  adedarAtioii  af  tigMi* 
Thett  IbUoaM  Ihe  ft>Mi  tvhich  die  gotemmeat  AaaMliiM»aAt 
tiia]»owettifcihoaklpotoe*o  tJieaathorttrofcaartaefjuJiiatafti 
and  of  Jarle* — Hm  manaer  in  aMsh  eia<ttions  fthaald  be  e6ad«0i- 
ady  and  te  pre^ition  of  re|>reeentatiyea  lo  6ia  nambdt  af 
electors— the  time  which  each  succeeding  assemblj  Aould  eov* 
tifllie,  which  woa  one  jaar-'Mhe  nnde  anefyingf  and  af  aaaotat- 
fa^  for  die  aipeadiluia,  af  pvSb^  tmmmf^^-^  ^pohMinf  pvMIs 
affioofSf  ccc« 

Noartideof  this  aonstitutioa  cimld  ha  alterid  orinfiiagad  at 
ihfb  diaoretion  of  ike  goyemment  that  Was  to  ansa^  It  was  la 
that  gOYemmenI  a  hw.  But  as  it  woidd  hive  heea  aawise  Id 
preclode  the  benefit  of  experieac^  and  la  order  also  ta  prereat 
ft6  aceiunidatioB  of  enars,  if  nj  tkoM  be  foand,  and  to  pra- 
wtrr%  an  naison  of  goraninMlit  Irith  die  cimaastaBCes  af  the  stale 
at  all  &les,  tiis  coMitatiiMi  provided,  that,  at  the  exptalkai  af 
araiy  Seraa  jaars,  a  coAfantkna  should  he  deotad  $  for  Aa  ex- 
press purpose  of  rsrising  the  cehstitatidai  and  mahingalteiatioaay 
additioBs,  or  abditioas  foarein^  if  aiqr  snob  shodd  be  foand  aa- 


He<e  wa  see  a  rsgdar  piwoeas  a  goraraftiapt  issaii^  aat  af  a 
canslitvtioii,  fomad  by  the  pa^  la  their  oiigkid  oharaet^  t  and 
4«l  coDititirtiocH  iefsil^K  w>t  ad^  as  aa  aiilhflM^  bi^ 
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6Mitrol  t6  tte  gOffitfunimt.  It  was  the  poMlieftI  bMe  of  tke  i 
Beitfcely  a  ikrailf  was  without  it  Everj  member  of  ^  goir« 
erameot  had  a  copy ;  aod  nothing  was  more  common*  when  may 
debate  arose  on  the  principle  of  a  bin,  or  on  the  eitent  of  any 
ftpeeiee  of  authority,  than  for  the  members  to  lake  te  pfinled 
^onsdtotion  out  of  their  pocket,  and  read  the  chapter  with  which 
audi  matter  in  debate  was  connected. 

Hii¥ing  thus  giten  an  instance  fWmi  one  of  the  sttiibes,  I  wiU 
ihow  the  proceedif^  by  whidi  the  Mend  constitvlkm  of  the 
Utnted  States  arose  and  was  formed. 

Congress,  at  its  two  first  meetings,  in  September  1774)  and 
May  lTf5,  was  nothing  more  than  a  deputation  firom  ^  legjaki* 
tores  of  the  seTOml  provinces,  afterwards  states ;  and  had  no 
other  authority  than  what  arose  from  common  consent,  and  the 
necessity  of  its  acting  as  a  public  body.  In  erery  thing  which 
fehrted  to  the  mtemal  affiiirs  of  America,  congress  went  no  far- 
ther than  to  issue  recommendations,  to  the  sereral  provincial 
asaenibfies,  who  at  discretion  adopted  them  or  not  Nothing  on 
tile  part  of  congress  was  compulsive ;  yet,  in  this  situation,  it  was  ^ 
mofe  ^hfully  and  afibctionately  dbojred,  than  was  any  govem- 
te^ttt  in  Europe.  This  instance,  like  that  of  the  nattonal  assem* 
bly  of  France,  sufficiently  shows,  that  the  strength  of  government 
does  not  consist  in  any  thing  mihin  itself,  but  in  the  attachment 
of  k  itation,  and  die  interest  which  the  people  feel  in  supporting  it 
IThenti^  is  h>st,  government  is  but  a  ehild  In  power;  andtho«igli» 
like  die  old  government  of  France,  it  may  harass  individuals  ibr  a 
while,  it  but  facilitates  its  own  faH. 

Alter  die  declaration  of  independence,  it  became  consistent 
with  die  principle  on  which  rspresentative  government  is  founded^ 
that  die  ansthority  of  congrOss  shodd  be  defined  and  estabKshed. 
Whether  that  audionty  shoiidd  be  more  or  less  dmn  congress  dien 
dberetionately  exercised,  was  not  dien  the  questioiw  It  was 
merely  die  rectitude  of  the  measure. 

For  this  purpose  die  act,  called  die  act  of  confederation  (whidi 
was  a  sort  of  imperfect  federal  eonstrtution)  was  proposed,  and, 
after  long  disHberation,  was  condeded  in  the  year  1781.  It  was 
not  the  act  of  congress,  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  prind* 
pies  of  representative  govemmrat  dikt  a  body  should  give  power 
toitsel£  Oongress  first  iafbrmed  the  several  states  of  the  poweia 
whkh  k  conceived  were  necessary  to  be  invested  in  die  uni<m,  to 


it] 
UtepdUiffeHih 


tliM|«lMriM,lnt  ftr 


mud  m 
of  it  w»s  tbeo 

i^n^««tmkT««  vfa^  «««  lo  compose  tiM 
la  tlieir  fwrcfiJ  bcyawf  i^  oeco- 


loi  Jmv.  Srit,  %  dedvttM  dl'ngta. 


•••?  ••'*  ^^  ^  K#ii 


MMrel  to  Aegofvi^iaaL    H  "* 


9tm^  a  finailf  «m  «Ma«  m.    «»_^*^^  ***•  "^  *b 
•nmwirt  had  aeopy;  — j-^-       **^  »•■*»  «r*a 


••di  matter  ffl  debate  WW 

*^*M"  gifMaa  aatenr*  r 

*«  ft«  P«6eedi^  fc,  ,^i^  J°r««  °f  «««•«.<«.  I  ^ 
fBted  5(a(M  .rose  ani  ^  ftnaeT  ^**^  «>»*»«tii»ii  of  «. 

C«ng(ws.  at  its  two  fi^  .         , 

•*«r.a.borif,,h.„  ^   araJZr^  =*"*"  ^  -«»  had  «« 
-AW  to  the  mi*n«l  .Our,  of  i^      "  **^  '**»&  -*icfc 

»'P«t-fco„gre«waaco«pZr^,.i^'"'T.'^     ^^W  «. 
*»*An.tlr  and  aff^oB.^^      '  ^  '^^  «»"«ioo.  it  »», 
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enaUeil  to  perform  dit  duties  and  servicee  recpttfod  fiooi  k ;  aad 
tke  stttee  •erenlXty  agreed  with  each  oUier*  and  coocentnOed  te 
congress  dioae  powers* 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  in  both  those  instances 
(the  one  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  of  the  United  States)  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  the  idea  of  a  compact  between  the  pecfle  on 
one  side,  and  the  government  on  the  other.  The  compact  was 
that  of  the  peofde  with  each  other,  to  produce  and  constitiite 
a  government.  To  suppose  that  any  gov^nment  can  be  a  patty 
in  acompact  with  the  whole  people,  is  to  suppose  it  to  have  < 
tence  before  it  can  have  a  ri^  to  exisL  The  only  in 
which  a  compact  can  take  place  between  the  peopfe  and  t 
who  exercise  the  government,  is,  that  the  people  shall  pay  them, 
while  they  choose  to  employ  them. 

Government  is  not  a  trade  ^diich  any  man  or  body  of  men  haa 
a  ri^  to  set  up  and  exercise  for  his  own  emolument,  but  is  alto- 
gether  a  trust,  in  right  of  those  by  whom  that  trust  is  delegated, 
and  by  whom  it  is  always  resumable.  Ithas  of  itself  no  ri^^ ; 
they  are  altogether  duties. 

Having  thus  given  two  instances  of  the  original  formation  of 
a  constitution,  I  will  show  the  manner  in  which  both  have  been 
changed  mnce  tfamr  first  establishment 

The  powers  vested  in  the  governments  of  the  several  atates,  bj 
the  state  constitutions,  were  .found,  upon  ^qperience,  to  be  too 
great ;  and  those  vested  in  the  federal  government,  by  the  act  of 
confederation,  too  little.  The  defect  was  not  in  the  principle,  but 
in  the  distribution  of  power. 

Numerous  publications,  in  pamphlets  and  in  tibe  newipapeis.^ 
appeared  on  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  new*>modelling  tho 
federal  government  After  some  time  of  public  discussion,  car> 
ried  on  through  the  channel  of  the  press,  and  in  conversations,  te 
state  of  Virginia,  experiencing  some  inconvenience  with  respect  to 
commerce,  proposed  holding  a  continental  conference ;  in  < 
quence  of  which,  a  deputation  from  five  or  six  of  the  state  i 
blies  met  at  Annapolis  in  Maryland,  in  1786.  This  meeting,  not 
conceivmg  itself  sufficiently  authorized  to  go  into  the  business  of  a 
reform,  did  no  more  than  state  their  general  opinions  of  die  pro* 
priety  of  the  measure,  and  recommend  that  a  convention  of  all  te 
states  should  be  held  tte  year  following. 
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Thk  eonventioo  met  at  PhiladeliMaf  in  Maj  ITBT*  of  wiiieh 
general  Waihington  was  elected  preatdent.  He  was  not  at  that 
time  connected  with  anj  of  the  state  goremments,  <Hr  with  con- 
gress. He  defirered  up  his  commission  when  the  war  ended,  and 
since  then  had  lived  a  private  citizen. 

The  convention  w^it  deeply  into  all  the  subjects ;  and  havingi 
after  a  variety  of  debate  and  investigation,  agreed  among  them 
selves  upon  the  several  parts  of  a  federal  constitution,  the  next 
ijnestion  was,  the  manner  of  giving  it  au^rity  and  practice. 

For  this  purpose,  they  did  not,  like  a  cabal  of  courtiers,  send 
for  a  Dutch  stadtholder,  or  a  German  elector ;  but  they  referred 
the  whole  matter  to  the  sense  and  interest  of  the  country. 

They  first  directed  that  the  proposed  constitution  diould  be 
published.  Second,  that  each  state  should  elect  a  convention  ex- 
pressly for  d&e  purpose  of  taking  it  into  consideration,  and  of  rati- 
fying or  rejecting  it ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the  approbation  and 
ratification  of  any  nine  states  should  be  given,  that  those  states 
should  proceed  to  the  election  of  their  proportion  of  memben  to 
the  new  federal  government ;  and  that  the  operation  of  it  should 
then  begin,  and  the  former  federal  government  cease. 
'  The  several  states  proceeded  accordingly  to  elect  their  conven- 
tions ;  some  of  those  conventions  ratified  the  constitution  by 
very  large  majorities,  and  two  of  three  unammously.  In  odiera, 
ftere  were  much  debate  and  division  of  opinion.  In  the  Massa- 
chusetts convention,  which  met  at  Boston,  the  majority  was  not 
9hore  nineteen  or  twenty,  in  about  diree  hundred  members ;  but 
such  is  the  nature  of  representative  government,  that  it  quietly 
decides  all  mattera  by  majority.  Ailer  the  debate  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts convention  was  closed,  and  the  vote  taken,  the  objecting 
membera  rose  and  declared,  <<  Thai  though  they  had  argued  and 
voted  agamet  t<,  because  certain  parte  appeared  to  them  in  a  differ^ 
•af  Ught  tovfhai  they  appeared  to  other  membere ;  yei^  aa  thevote 
had  been  decided  in  fanor  of  the  ccnetihtUon  aa  proposed^  they 
ehouid  give  H  the  $ame  praetieal  eupport  aa  if  they  had  voted 
foriLT 

'  As  soon  as  nine  states  had  concurred,  (and  the  rest  followed  in 
the  order  their  conventions  were  elected,)  the  old  fabric  of  the 
fbderal  government  was  tdcen  down,  and  a  new  one  erected,  of 
Irhkh  general  Washington  is  president  In  this  place  I  cannot 
Wf  remarking,  that  the  character  and  services  of  this  gentleman 
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they  are  receiving  from  the  flweat  and  labors  of  Bi^nkind,  a  prodi- 
gality of  pay,  to  whidi  neither  their  abilities  nor  their  services  can 
entitle  them,  he  is  rendering  every  service  in  his  power,  and 
refusing  every  pecuniary  reward.  He  accepted  no  pay  as 
oonunander-in-chief ;  he  accept  none  as  president  of  the  United 
Stales. 

After  the  new  federal  constitutioQ  was  established,  the  state  of 
Pennsylvaniat  eonceivii^  that  some  parts  of  its  own  constitution 
pequired  to  he  alteiied,  elected  a  convention  ibr  that  purpose.  The 
peoposed  i^eratioes  were  published,  and  the  people  concurring 
therein,  they  wece  ostablished. 

In  fooniog  those  constiiutiens,  or  in  ahering  theni,  little  or  no 
iaconvenienoe  took  place.  The  ordinary  course  of  thinf^  waa 
not  intenrupted,  and  the  advantages  have  been  nmch.  It  is  al- 
ways the  interest  of  a  far  greater  number  .of  people  in  a  nation  to 
have  things  right,  than  to  let  them  remain  wrong ;  and  vdien  pub- 
lic matters  are  open  to  debate,  and  ihe  public  judgment  free,  it 
will  not  decide  wroAg,  unless  it  decides  too  hastily. 

In  the  two  instances  of  changing  Ihe  constitutions,  the  govern^ 
menttben  in  being  were  not  actors^ther  way.  Government  has  no 
right  to  make  itself  a  party  in  any  debate  respecting  the  principlec 
or  modes  of  formipg,  or  of  changing  constitutions.  It  is  not  for 
Ihe  benefit  of  those  who  exercise  die  powers  of  government,  thai 
constitutions,  and  the  governments  issuing  from  them,  are  es- 
tablished. In  all  those  matters,  the  right  of  judging  and  actii^ 
are  in  those  who  pay,«nd  not  in  those  who  receive. 

A  constitution  is  the  proper^  of  a  nation,  and  not  of  those  who 
exercise  the  government  All  the  constitutions  of  America  aie 
declared  to  be  established  on  the  authority  of  the  people.  In 
France,  the  word  nation  is  used  instead  of  the  people ;  but  in 
both  cases,  a  constitution  is  a  thing  antecedent  to  the  gavemmeni, 
and  always  distinct  therefrom. 

'In  England,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  every  thing  has  a 
constitution,  except  the  nation.  Every  society  and  association 
that  is  established,  first  agreed  upon  a  number  of  origioal  artiolea, 
digested  into  fi>rm,  which  are  its  constitution.  It  Uien  appointed 
its  ofGcera,  whose  powers  and  authorities  are  described  in  that 
^onstituliOD,  and  the  government  of  that  aociety  then  coounenoad. 
Those  officers)  by  whatever  name  thay  are  . called*. haye  n» 
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iudiorifytoaddto»alter,or  abridge  the  original  articles.     It  is 
only  to  the  coostituting  power  that  this  right  belongs. 

from  the  want  of  understitnding  the  diiTerence  between  a  con- 
stitution and  a  goyemment,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  all  writers  of  his 
description,  have  always  bewildered  themselves.  Thej  could  not 
but  perceive,  that  there  must  necessarily  be  a  controlling  power 
Mmevbere*  and  they  placed  this  power  in  the  discretion  of  the 
persons  exercising  ^  government,  instead  of  placing  it  in  a  con- 
stitution  formed  by  the  nation.  When  it  is  in  a  constitution,  it  has 
the  nation  for  its  support,  and  the  natural  and  the  political  con- 
trolling powers  are  together.  The  laws  which  are  enacted  by 
governments,  control  men  only  as  individuals,  but  the  nation, 
through  its  constitution,  controls  the  whole  government,  and  has  a 
natural  ability  so  to  do.  The  final  controlling  power,  therefore, 
and  the  original  constituting  power,  are  one  and  the  same  power. 

Dr.  Johnson  could  not  have  advanced  such  a  position  in  any 
country  where  there  was  a  constitution;  and  he  is  himself  an 
evidence  that  no  such  thing  as  a  constitution  exists  in  £ngland. 
But  it  may  be  put  as  a  question,  not  improper  to  be  investigated, 
that  if  a  constitution  does  not  exist,  how  came  the  idea  of  its  ex- 
istence so  generally  established  1 

In  orier  to  decide  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  a 
eonstitution  in  both  its  cases :  1st,  as  creating  a  government  and  ^ 
giving  it  its  powers :  2d,  as  regulating  and  restraining  the  powers 
so  given. 

If  we  begin  with  William  of  Normandy,  we  find  that  the  govern- 
ment of  England  was  originally  a  tyranny,  founded  on  an  inva- 
sion and  conquest  of  the  country.  This  being  admitted,  it  will 
then  appear  that  d&e  exertion  of  the  nation,  at  different  periods,  to 
abate  that  tyranny,  and  render  it  less  intolerable,  has  been  credited  < 
for  a  constitution* 

Magna  Oharta,  as  it  was  called,  (it  is  now  like  an  almanac  of 
the  samo  date,)  was  no  more  than  compelling  the  government  to 
renounce  a  part  of  its  assumptions."  It  did  not  create  and  give 
powers  to  government  in  the  manner  a  constitution  does;  but 
was,  as  far  as  it  went,  of  the  nature  of  a  re-conquest,  and  not  of  a 
constitution ;  for,  could  the  nation  have  totally  expelled  the  usur- 
pation, as  France  has  done  its  despotism^  i^  would  then  have  had 
a  constitution  to  form. 

▼OL.  i\  24 
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.irhe  history  of  the  tldwards  and  the  tteuries,  an d  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Stuarts,  exhibits  as  many  instances  of 
tyranny  as  couiii  be  acted  within  the  limits  to  which  the  natioa 
"bad  restricted  it  The  Stuarts  endeavored  to  pass  those  limits, 
and  d&eir  fate  is  well  Juiown.  In  all  those  instances  we  see  no- 
thing of  a  constitution,  but  only  of  restrictions  on  assumed 
power. 

After  this,  another  Williami  descended  (Vom.the  same  stock, 
and  claiming  from  the  same  origin,  gained  possession  ;  and  of  (be 
two  eyils,  James  and  William,  the  nation  preferred  what  it  thought 
the  least ;  since,  from  the  circumstances,  it  must  take  one.  The 
act,  caUed  the  Bill  of  Rights,  comes  here  into  view.  What  is  it 
1>ut  a  bargain,  which  the  parts  of  the  government  made  with  each 
Otheri  to  divide  power^  profit^  and  privileges  ?  Ton  shall  have  so 
much,  and  I  will  have  the  rest ;  and  with  respect  to  the  nation,  it 
•aid,  for  your  share^  tou  ahaU  have  the  right  of  petitioning.  This 
being  the  case,  the  bill  of  rights  is  more  properly  a  bill  of  wrongs, 
and  of  insult.  As  to  what  is  called  the  convention-parliament,  it 
was  a  thing  that  made  itself,  and  then  made  the  authority  by  which 
it  acted.  A  few  persons  got  together,  and  called  themselves  by 
that  name.  ^  Several  of  tbem  had  never  been  elected,  and  none  of 
them  for  that  purpose. 

From  the  time  of  William,  a  species  of  government  arose, 
issuing  out  of  this  coalition  bill  of  rights  ;  and  more  so,  since  ^e 
corruption  introduced  at  the  Hanover  succession,  by  the  agency 
of  Walpole  :  that  can  be  described  by  no  other  name  than  a  des- 
potic legislation.  Though  the  parts  may  embarrass  each  other, 
the  whole  has  no  bounds  ;  and  the  only  right  it  acknowledges  out 
of  itself,  is  the  right  of  petitioning.  Where  then  is  the  constitu- 
tiont  fliat  etither  gives  or  restrains  power  7 

It  is  not  because  a  part  of  the  government  is  elective,  that 
metkes  it  less  a  despotism,  if  the  persons  so  elected,  possess  after- 
wards, as  a  parliament,  unliniited  powers.  Election,  in  this  case, 
becomes  sepanited  from  representation,  and  the  candidates  are 
candidates  for  despotisiri. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  nation,  reasoning  on  its  own  rights, 
would  have  thought  of  calling  those  things  a  canHitvUion^  if  the  cry 
of  constitution  had  hot  been  set  up  by  &e  government.  It  has 
got  mto  circulation  like  the  words  hore^  and  qmXf  by  being  chalk- 
ed up  in  speeches  of  parliament*  as  those  words  were  bii  windier- 
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thutten  and  door  peats ;  but  wimlever  the  coDjititatioiiiaay  be  in 
other  respects,  it  has  undoubtedly  been  the  mo9t  frodwtioe  mor 
chine  for  tax^ion  thai  leiu  ever  invented*  The  taxes  in  France^ 
under  the  new  constitution^  are  not  quite  thirteen  shilling  pef 
head,*  and  the  taxes  in  England,  under  what  is  called  its  pror 
sent  constitution,  are  forty-eight  shillings  and  sixpence  per  head, 
men,  women,  and  children,  amounting  to  nearly  seventeen  millionff 
sterling,  besides  the  expense  of  fsoUection,  which  is  upwards  of  a 
million  more. 

In  a  country  like  England,  where  the  whole  of  the  civil  goyem- 
ment  is  executed  by  the  people  of  every  town  and  county,  by 
means  of  parish  officers,  magistrates,  quarterly  sessions,  juries, 
and  assize,  without  any  trouble  to  what  is  called  government,  or 
apy  other  expense  to  the  revenue  than  the  salary  of  the  judges,  it 
is  astonishing  how  such  a  mass  of  taxes  can  be  employed*  Not 
even  the  internal  defence  of  the  country  is  paid  out  of  the  revenue. 
On  all  occasions,  whether  real  or  contrived,  recourse  is  continu- 
ally had  to  new  loans  and  to  new  taxes*  No  wonder,  then,  that 
a  machine  of  govenunent  so  advantageous  to  the  advocates  of  a 
court,  should  be  so  triumphantly  extolled  I  No  wonder  that  St. 
James's  or  St.  Stephen's  should  echo  with  the  continual  <»y  of 
constitution !  No  wonder  that  the  French  revolution  should  be 
reprobated,  and  the  re$-publica  treated  with  reproach !  The  red 
book  of  England,  Eke  the  red  book  of  France,  will  explain  Ae 
reason*! 

I  will  now,  by  way  of  relaxation,  turn  a  thought  or  two  to  Mr* 
Burke.     I  ask  his  pardon  for  neglecting  him  so  long.    . 

^  America,"  sa3r8  he,  (in  his  speech  on  the  Canada  constitutioii 
bill,)  ^'  never  dreamed  of  such  absurd  doctrine  as  the  Rights  of 
Man.'' 

-*  The  whole  amount  of  the  assessed  taxes  of  France,  for  the  present  year,  It 
three  hundred  millions  of  francs,  which  la  twelve  miUionsand  ahalf  sterlinffj 
and  the  incidental  taxes  are  estimated  at  three  millions,  making  in  the  whole 
fifteen  millions  and  a  half;  which  among  twenty-four  miltions  of  people,  is 
not  quite  thirty  shillings  per  head.  France  has  lessened  her  taxes  since  tha 
reyoHition,  nearly  nine  millions  sterling  annually.  Before  the  revolution,  the 
city  of  Paris  paid  a  duty  of  upwards  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  all  articles  fafoa|;lil 
into  the  city.  This  tax  was  collected  at  the  city  gates.  It  was  takei^ offon 
the  first  of  last  May,  and  the  gates  taken  down. 

t  What  was  called  the  litre  rouges  or  the  red  book,  in  Franecy  was  not  ea^ 
actly  similar  to  the  court  calendar  in  England ;  but  it  sufficiently  showaa 
bow  a  great  part  <rfthe  taxes  were  layishsH. 
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Mr.  BuHce  is  such  a  bold  presumer,  and  advances  his  iwnr 
tions  and  premises  with  such  a  deficiency  of  judgment,  that,  with- 
out troubling  ourselves  about  principles  of  philosophy  or  politics, 
the  mere  logical  conclusions  they  produce,  are  ridiculous.    For 
instance: 

If  governments,  as  Mr.  Burke  asserts,  are  not  founded  on  the 
tiie  ri^ts  of  man^  and  are  founded  on  any  righU  at  all,  they  con« 
•equently  must  be  founded  on  the  rights  of  something  that  is  not 
man.     What,  then,  is  that  something  ? 

Generally  speaking,  we  knowx)f  no  other  creatures  that  inhabit 
the  earth  than  man  and  beast ;  and  in  aU  cases,  where  only  two 
things  ofier  themselves,  and  one  must  be  admitted,  a  negation 
proved  on  any  one,  amounts  to  an  affirmative  on  the  other ;  and 
therefore,  Mr.  Burke,  by  proving  against  the  rights  of  man,  proves 
inbehalf  of  the  beast ;  and  consequently,  proves  that  government  is 
a  beast :  and  as  difficult  things  sometimes  explain  each  other,  we 
now  see  the  origin  of  keeping  wild  beasts  in  the  Tower ;  for  diey 
certainly  can  be  of  no  other  use  than  to  show  the  origin  of  tiie 
government  They  are  in  the  place  of  a  constitution.  O  !  John 
Bull,  what  honors  thou  hast  lost  by  not  being  a  wild  beast  Thou 
mightest,  on  Mr.  Burke's  system,  have  been  in  the  Tower  for 
life. 

If  Mr.  Burke's  arguments  have  not  weight  enough  to  keep  one 
serious,  the  fault  is  less  mine  than  his ;  and  as  I  am  willing  to 
m^ke  an  apology  to  the  reader  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken,  I  hope 
Mr.  Burke  will  also  make  his  for  giving  the  cause. 

Having  thus  paid  Mr.  Burke  the  compliment  of  remembering 
him,  I  return  to  the  subject 

From  the  want  of  a  constitution  in  England,  to  restrain  and 
regulate  the  wild  impulse  of  power,  many  of  the  laws  are  irrational 
and  tyrannical,  and  the  administration  of  them  vague  and  prob- 
lematical. 

The  attention  of  the  government  of  England  (for  I  rather 
choose  to  call  it  by  this  name,  than  the  English  government)  ap- 
pears, since  its  political  connexion  with  Germany,  to  have  been 
so  completely  engrossed  and  absorbed  by  foreign  affairs,  and  the 
means  of  raising  taxes,  that  it  seems  to  exist  for  no  other  purposes. 
Domestic  concerns  are  neglected ;  and,  with  respect  to  regulai 

W|  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing. 
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iUmost  every  case  must  now  be  determined  by  some  prece- 
dent, be  dmt  precedent  good  or  bad,  or  whether  it  properly  applies 
or  not ;  and  the  practice  has  become  so  general,  as  to  suggest  a 
suspicion,  that  it  proceeds  from  a  deeper  policy  than  at  first  sight 
appears* 

Since  Hhe  revolution  of  America,  and  more  so  since  that  of 
France,  this  preaching  up  the  doctrine  of  precedents,  drawn  from, 
times  and  -circumstances  antecedent  to  those  events,  has  been  the 
studied  practice  of  the  English  government  The  generality  ot 
those  precedents  are  founded  on  principles  and  opinions  the  re- 
verse of  what  they  ought  to  be ;  and  the  greater  distance  of  time 
tfiey  are  drawn  from,  die  more  they  are  to  be  suspected.  But  by 
associating  those  precedents  with  a  superstitious  reverence  for 
ancient  things,  as  monks  show  relics  and  call  them  holy,  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  are  deceived  into  the  design.  .Governments 
now  act  as  if  they  were  afraid  to  awaken  a  single  reflection  in 
man.  They  are  so(Uy  leading  him  to  the  sepulchre  of  precedents, 
to  deaden  his  faculties  and  call  his  attention  from  the  scene  of 
rerohitioBs.  They  feel  that  he  is  arriving  at  knowledge  faster 
than  Ihey  wish,  and  their  pohcy  of  precedents  is  the  barometer  of 
their  fears.  This  political  popery,  like  the  ecclesiastical  popery 
of  old,  has  had  its  day,  and  is  hastening  to  its  exit.  The  ragged 
relic  and  the  anU<|iiated  precedent,  the  monk  and  the  monarch, 
will  moulder  together. 

€rovemment  by  precedent,  without  any  regard  to  the  principle 
of  the  precedent,  is  one  of  the  vilest  systems  that  can  be  set  up. 
In  numerous  instances,  the  precedent  ought  to  operate  as  a  warn- 
ing, and  not  as  an  example,  and  requires  to  be  shunned  instead  of 
imitated ;  but  instead  of  this,  precedents  are  taken  in  the  lump  and 
put  at  once  for  constitution  and  for  law. 

Either  the  doctrine  of  precedent  is  policy  to  keep  a  man  in  a 
atate  of  ignorance,  or  it  is  a  practical  confession  that  wisdom  de- 
generates in  governments  as  governments  increase  in  age,  and  can 
only  hobble  along  by  the  stilts  and  crutches  of  precedents.  How 
is  it  that  the  same  persons  who  would  proudly  be  thought  wiser 
than  their  predecessors,  appear  at  the  same  time  only  as  the  ghosts 
of  departed  wisdom  t  How  strangely  is  antiquity  treated !  To 
answer  some  purposes,  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  times  of  darkness 
and  ignorance,  and  to  answer  others  it  is  put  for  the  light  of  the 
world. 


Uft  fttovTt  ctfp  ipujr. 

^f  tTr  -'^tH'^t  ^f  iT-rrlritt  if  tn  hn  fnllnynd,  tfai  OTpmiOf  of 
IjPTenun^nt  need  not  coAtii^  tbe  saine.  Whj  puj  men  exftra?|k 
ffipiij  wbo.l^ive  but  little  jto  do  t  J(  every  thing  tluii  can  happea. 
M«lrea4]r  ia  prec^nt*  legi«Uaiop  is  at  an  end,  and  pieeedeot, like 
a  dictionaiy,  determinea  eveiy  caise.  Either,  therefore,  govem- 
in^nt  h^.a^yed  At  its  dotage,'aiid  requires  to  be  renovated,  or  all 
ik^  occasions  for  exercising  its  wisdom  have  occurred. 

We  i[iow  see  all  over  Europe,  and  particularly  in  £o£^and«  the 
curious  phenomenon  of  a  nation  looking  one  way,  and  a  govenii> 
ment  the  other ;  the  one  forward,  and  the  other  backward.  If 
governments  are  to  go  on  by  precedent,  while  nations  go  on  by 
improvement,  they  must  at  last  come  to  a  final  separation,  and  the 
sooner,  and  the  more  civilly  they  determine  this  point,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  them.* 

Having  thus  spoken  of  constitutions  generally,  as  things  dis- 
tifict  (fom  actual  go vemmei^s,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  parts 
of  which  a  constitution  is  composed. 

Opinions  di&r  mpre  on  this  subject,  than  with  respect  to  the. 
whole.    That  a  nation  oug^  to  hav^  a  constitution,  a^  a  rule  for. 
the  conduct  of  its  government,  is  a  simple  question  in  irfiich  all 
Qien,  not  directly  courtiers,  wpl  agree.    It  is  only  on  die  con^po 
Qent  parts  that  questions  and  opinions  midtiply. 

But  this  difficult,  like  every  ottier,  will  diminish  when  put  into, 
a  train  of  being  rightly  understood. 

The  first  thing  is,  that  a  nation  ba9  a  li^  to  establish  a  consti- 
tution. 

Whether  it  exerciaes  this  eight  in  the  mpst  judicious  manner  aft 
first,  is  quite  another  case.  It  exercises  it  agreeaUy  io^  judg- 
ment it  posaesses;  and  by  continuing  Iq  do  so,  all  errors  will  at^ 
last  be  exploded. 

When  this  rij^t  is  established  in  a  nation,  thore  is  no  fear  that 

*  In  En^And,  tbe  improveraeati  in  a^nculture,  oaeful  artSL  manoflictQreB, 
and  ooouneroey  bave  been  made  in  oppoation  to  the  genha  of  its  government, 
which  it  that  of  following  precedents.  It  is  from  the  enterprise  imd  industry 
of  the  individuals,  and  their  numerous  associations,  in  which,  tritely  speaking, 
goremment  is  neither  pUlow  nor  bolster,  that  these  improvemlents  hsTe  prcv- 
ceeded.  No  man  thought  about  the  ^Temment^  or  who  was  in,  or  who  was 
out.  when  he  was  planning  or  executm^  those  thmgs :  and  aUhe  had  to  hope, 
with  respect  to  government,  was,  that  it  would  let  him  ahme.  Three  or  Mr 
Tery silly  ministerial  newspapers  are  continually  offendingagainst the ^irit  of 
nationaf  improvement  by  ascribing  it  to  a  minister.  They  may  with  as 
much  truth,  ascribe  this  book  to  a  minister. 


fc  win  be  employed  to  its  biiirn  injury.    A  nation  diti  baire  ho  in- 
lereflt  in  beidg  wrong. 

Tbough  all  tbe  constitutions  of  America  ai^  on  one  geMnd 
principle,  yet  no  two  of  tb^m  are  exactly  alike  in  ibeif  component 
parts,  or  in  tbe  distribution  of  tbe  powers  wbicb  tbey  givi)  to  tb0 
actual  governments.     Some  are  niore  and  dtbets  less  complect. 

In  forming  a  constitution,  it  is  first  necessaty  to  condidet  wbttt 
are  tbe  ends  for  wbicb  government  is  necessary :  ^iecondly,  wbat 
ftfe  tbe  best  means,  and  tbe  least  expensive)  for  accomplisbing 
iboise  ends. 

Government  is  notbing  more  tbati  a  natiohal  assotitttion ;  alld 
fhe  object  of  tbis  association  is  (he  good  of  all,  as  well  mdrvidu* 
ally  as  collectively.  Every  man  wisbes  to  pursue  bis  occupatioiiy 
and  to  enjoy  tbe  fruits  of  bis  labors,  and  thtl  produce  of  bi^  pro^ 
perty,  in  peace  and  safety,  and  witb  tbe  least  |>oa^e  es^pense. 
When  ibese  tbings  are  accomplisbed,  all  ibe  objects  for  iMA 
government  ougbt  to  be  e^tablisbed  are  answered. 

it  bas  been  customary  to  consider  government  under  thre6 
distinct  general  beads.  Tbe  legislative,  the  execUtiTe,  and  tlM 
judicial. 

But  if  we  permit  our  jud^ent  to  act  unincumbered  by  t&6 
hat)il  of  multiplied  terms.  We  can  perceive  no  more  tfmn  two 
divisions  of  power,  of  wbicb  civil  government  is  composed,  name^ 
ly,  that  of  legislating,  or  Enacting  laws,  and  that  of  ekecuting  or 
adndinistering  them.  Every  thing,  therefore,  appertaining  to  civfl 
i^vemtnent,  classes  itself  under  one  or  other  of  Aese  two  dt  * 
visions. 

^o  far  as  regards  tbe  execution  of  the  laws,  that  which  is  called 
the  judicial  power,  is  strictly  and  properly  the  executive  power  of 
every  country.  It  is  that  power  to  which  everjr  individual  has  an 
appeal,  and  wbicb  causes  tbe  laws  to  be  executed  ;  neither  have 
we  any  other  clear  idea  with  respect  to  the  official  execution  of 
the  laws.  In  England,  and  also  in  America  and  France,  this 
jpower  bej^s  withtiie  magistrate,  and  proceeds  up  through  all  the 
courts  of  judicature. 

I  leave  to  courtiers  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  calling  mon- 
ittehy  the  executive  power.  It  Is  merely  a  name  in  which  acts  of 
government  are  done ;  and  any  other,  or  none  at  all,  would  an- 
iwer  the  same  purpose.  Laws  have  neither  more  nor  lest  au- 
thoriiy  on  this  account    It  must  be  from  the  justness  of  their 
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pnnciplest  and  die  interest  which  a  nation  feek  dierein«  ttal  ttmf 
derive  support ;  if  they  require  any  other  than  diis,  it  is  a  aigii 
tfiat  sometfiing  in  the  system  of  government  is  imperfect  Laws 
difficult  to  be  executed  cannot  be  generally  good. 

With  respect  to  the  organization  of  the  legi$laHve  power^  differ- 
ent modes  have  been  adopted  in  different  countries.  In  Ame- 
rica it  is  generally  composed  of  two  houses.  In  France  it 
consists  but  of  one«  but  in  both  countries,  it  is  wboHy  by  repre* 
sentation. 

The  case  is,  that  mankmd  (from  the  long  tyranny  of  assumed 
power)  have  had  so  few  opportunities  of  making  the  necessary 
trials  on  modes  and  principles  of  government,  in  order  to  discover 
the  best,  thtU  government  is  but  now  beginning  to  be  hmmn^  and 
experience  is  yet  wanting  to  determine  many  particulars. 

The  objections  against  two  houses  are,  first,  that  there  is  an 
inconsistency  in  any  part  of  a  whole  legislature,  coming  to  a  final 
determination  by  vote  on  any  matter,  whilst  that  fnatter^  with  re- 
q>ect  to  Vuit  whole^  is  yet  oidy  in  a  train  of  deliberation,  and  con* 
sequently  open  to  new  illustrations. 

2d,  That  by  taking  the  vote  on  each,  as  a  separate  body,  ft 
always  admits  of  the  possibility,  and  is  often  the  case  in  practice, 
thai  the  minority  governs  the  majority,  and  that,  in  some  instances, 
to  a  great  degree  of  inconsistency. 

3d,  That  two  houses  arbitrarily  checking  or  controlling  eadi 
other,  is  inconsistent ;  because  it  cannot  be  proved,  on  die  prin- 
yciplos  of  just  representation,  that  either  should  be  wiser  or  better 
than  the  other.  They  may  check  in  the  wrong  as  well  as  in  die 
ri^t ;  and  therefore,  to  give  the  power  where  we  cannot  give  the 
wisdom  to  use  it,  nor  be  assured  of  its  being  rig^Uy  used,  rendera 
the  hazard  at  least  equal  to  the  precaution** 


♦  With  respect  to  the  two  houses,  of  which  the  Englidi  parfiament » i 

posed,  they  appear  to  be  effectually  influenced  into  one,  aiid,  as  a  legislature^ 
to  have  no  temper  of  its  own.  The  minister,  whoever  he  at  any  time'may  be, 
toudies  it  OS  with  an  opium  wand,  and  it  sleeps  obedience. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  distinct  abilities  of  the  two  houses,  the  difieranoe  wiU 
appear  so  great,  as  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  placing  power  when  theva 
can  be  no  certainty  of  the  judgment  to  use  it.  Wretched  as  the  state  of  npt^ 
sentadon  is  in  England,  it  is  manhood  compared  with  what  is  called  the  Iwoaa 
of  lords;  and  so  little  is  this  nick-nam^  house  regarded,  that  the  pemila 
scarcely  mquire  at  any  time  what  it  is  doing.  It  appears  also  to  be  moai 
under  influence,  and  the  furthest  removed  from  the  general  interest  of  tli« 
nation.  In  the  debate  on  engaging  in  the  Russian  and  Turkish  war,  the  io». 
jority  in  the  house  of  peers  in  favor  of  it  was  upwards  of  ninety,  when  ia  tha 
other  house,  which  was  more  than  double  lu  numbers,  the  majority  was 
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ThQ  ol^j«dioiiagaiB«ta8iii^lioii8ei«,tliat  it  10  alv^jiifia 
condition  of  cammitting  itself  too  soon*  But  it  should  pt  tto 
aiHie  tiBie  be  jremembered  that  when  there  is  a  constitutioii  which 
defines  the  power,  and  establishes  the  principles  within  which  a 
legislature  shall  act,  there  is  already  a  more  effectual  check  pro- 
vided, and  more  powerfully  operating,  than  any  other  check  am 
be.    For  example, 

Were  a  bill  to  be  brought  into  any  of  the  American  legislatures* 
similar  to  that  which  was  passed  into  an  act  by  the  English  parlia- 
ment, at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  L  to  extend 
the  duration  of  ttie  assemblies  to  a  longer  period  tium  thej  now 
sit,  the  check  is  in  the  ^constitution,  which  in  effect  says,  ikmfar 
9kaU  thou  go  and  no  further. 

But  in  order  to  remove  Ae  objection  against  a  single  house^ 
(that  of  acting  with  too  quick  an  impulse)  and  at  the  same  tima 
to  avoid  the  inconsistencies,  in  some  cases  absurdities,  arising 
from  the  two  houses,  the  following  method  has  been  proposed  aa 
an  improvement  on  both. 

Ist,  To  have  but  one  representation. 

2d,  To  divide  that  representation,  by  lot,  into  two  or  three  parts. 

3d,  That  every  proposed  biU  flhall  first  be  debated  in  thofa 
parts,  by  successran,  that  they  may  become  hearers  of  each  otheri 
but  without  taking  any  vote.  After  which  die  whole  repreeoDp 
tation  to  assemble,  for  a  general  debate  and  determination^  by 
vote. 

To  diis  proposed  improvement  has  been  added  another,  for  tha 
purpose  of  keeping  the  representation  in  a  state  of  constant  reno- 
vation; which  is,  that  one  third  of  the  representation  of  each  ooua* 
Cy  shall  go  out  at  the  expiratimi  of  one  year,  and  the  number  be  re- 
placed by  new  elections.  Another  third  at  the  expiration  of  the 
second  year,  replaced  in  like  manner,  and  every  third  year  to  be  a 
general  election.* 

The  proeMdinn  on  Mr.  Fox*t  bill,  reipeeUn|;  the  ri^ts  of  lories,  merits 
abo  to  be  noticea.  The  persons  called  the  peers,  were  not  the  objects  of  that 
biU.  Thmr  are  already  in  possession  of  more  privileges  than  that  bill  gave  to 
others.  They  are  their  own  jury,  and  if  any  one  of  that  house  were  proseeu* 
Ce4  for  a  libel,  he  would  notsu»)r,  eyen  upon  conviction,  for  the  Jrst  ofienoe. 
Stteh  inequality  in  laws  ought  not  to  exist  In  any  country.  The  French  con- 
stitution says,  that  the  Imo  ia  the  ssnu  lo  every  mibridm,  whether  to  pntid  er 
UftmUL    Mmreepuik^UeelghL 

*  As  to  the  state  of  representation  in  England,  it  is  too  afasoni  to  be  reSf* 
•onedupon.  Ahnost  alt  the  represented  parts  are  decreasing  in  populatioi^ 
smd  the  unrepresented  parts  are  increasing.  A  general  convention  of  the  na- 
tion is  necessary  to  take  the  whole  state  of  ito  government  into  fonwkistioB. 
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But  in  ivhatever  manner  the  sepamte  ptits  of  a  coasUtutiott 
may  be  arranged,  there  is  one  generd  principle  tiiat  distin- 
guishes  freedom  from  slavery,  which  is,  that  aH  kertdUm^  gtm- 
emment  over  a  people  i$  to  them  a  species  of^avery^  and  repre^ 
tentative  government  is  freedom, 

'  Considering  government  m  (he  only  Ti^  in  which  it  should  be 
considered,  that  of  a  national  association,  it  ought  to  be  so 
constructed  as  not  to  be  disordered  by  any  accident  happening 
among  tbe  parts ;  and  therefore,  no  extraordinary  power,  capable 
of  producing  such  an  effect,  should  be  lodged  m  die  hands  of  any 
individual.  The  death,  sickness,  absence,  or  defection  of  any 
one  individual  in  a  government,  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  no  more 
consequence,  with  respect  to  the  nation,  than  if  die  same  circum^ 
stance  had  taken  place  in  a  member  of  Che  English  parUament,  or 
die  French  national  assembly. 

Scarcely  anything  presents  a  more  d^rading  character  of 
national  greatness,  than  its  being  thrown  into  confusion  by  any 
thing  happening  to,  or  acted  by  an  individoal ;  and  the  ridiculous^ 
ness  of  the  scene  is  oflen  increased  l^  the  natural  insignificance 
of  the  person  by  whom  it  is  occasioned.  Were  a  government  so 
constructed,  that  it  could  not  go  on  unless  a  goose  or  a  gander 
were  present  in  the  senate,  the  difficulties  would  be  just  as  great 
and  as  real  on  the  flight  or  sickness  of  die  goose  or  the  gander,  as 
if  they  were  called  a  king.  We  laug^  at  iodividuftis  for  die  silly 
difficulties  they  make  to  themselves,  without  perceiving  that  the 
greatest  of  all  ri<ficid6uiB  thinrgs  are  acted  in  gotemnieala^* 

All  the  constftudons  of  America  are  on  a  plan  that  excludes  ther 
Childish  embarrassments  which  occur  in  monarchical  countries* 
No  suspension  of  government  can  there  take  pkice  fw  a  moment, 

*  It  is  related,  that  in  the  ettitoA  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  it  had  been  qua^ 
tomary,  from  time  immemorial,  to  Keep  a  heir  at  the  public  expense,  and  the 
people  had  been  taught  to  beliere,  thatif  they  had  not  a  bear,  they  should  all 
be  undone.  It  ham>ened  some  years  agp^  that  the  bear,  then  in  being,  waa 
taken  sick,  and  died  too  suddenly  to  hare  hupltfoe  immediately  supplied  with 
another.  During  the  interreg:nam  the  people  discovered,  that  the  comgrirw 
and  the  rintage  flourished,  and  the  sun  ana  mooif  cOMinued  to  rise  and  set, 
and  eyery  thing  went  on  the  same  as  befcre,  sMd^*  taSdng  courage  from  thea« 
circumstances,  they  reaolyed  not  to  keep  any  more  bean:  for,  said  they  **m 
bear  is  a  very  Toracious,  expensive  animal,  antf  We  Were  obliged  to  puD  oui 
his  daws,  lest  he  should  hurt  the  citizens." 

The  story  of  the  bear  of  Berne  was  related  in  some  of  (he  French  newipan- 
pers,  at  the  time  of  the  flight  of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  afmUcalioaof  it  tomon 
archy  oould  not  be  mistaken  in  France ;  but  it  seems,  that  the  aristocracy  ol 
Bertie  applied  it  to  themsehres,  and  hare  since  prohibited  tiu  reading  of  Freack 
atwspapers* 
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from  any  drcumtltiioe  whatover.  The  flgratem  af  repfesentation 
providea  for  eveij  thingt  uul  18  the  onlji^atem  in  which  nations 
and  governmeDts  can  always  appear  in  their  proper  character. 

As  eztraovdinary  power  ou|^  not  to  be  lodged  inthe  hands  of 
any  individual,  so  ought  there  to  be  no  appropriations  of  public 
money  to  any  person  beyond  what  his  services  in  a  state  may  be 
worth.  U  signifies  not  whether  a  man  be  called  a  presidenti  a 
king»  an  emperor,  a  senaior,  or  by  any  other  name,  which  pro- 
priety or  folly  may  devise,  or  arrogance  assume ;  it  is  only  a  cer- 
taw  service  he  can  perform  in  the  state ;  and  the  service  of  any 
such  individual  in  the  routine  of  office,  whether  such  office  be 
eaUed  monarchical,  presidential,  senatorial,  or  by  any  other  name 
or  title,  can  never  exceed  the  value  often  thousand  pounds  a-year* 
All  the  great  services  that  are  done  in  the  world  are  performed  by 
volunteer  characters,  who  accept  no  pay  for  them ;  but  the  routine 
of  office  is  always  regulated  te  such  a  general  standard  of  abilities 
as  to  be  within  the  compass  of  numbers  in  every  country  to  per- 
form, and  therefore  cannot  merit  very  extraordinary  recompense! 
GovemmmU^  says  Swift,  it  a  plain  things  and  fitted  to  the  caipacit}i 
cfmanyheadt. 

It  is  inhuman  to  talk  of  a  million  steiUng  a-year,  paid  out  of  ttMiT 
public  taxes  of  any  country,  for  the  support  of  any  individual, 
whilst  tfuHisands,  who  are  forced  to  contribute  thereto,  are  pining 
with  want,  and  struggling  with  miseiy.  Government  does  not 
consist  in  a  contrast  between  prisons  and  palaces,  between 
poverty  and  pomp ;  it  is  not  instituted  to  rob  the  needy  of  faiis  mite, 
and  increase  the  wretchedhiess  of  the  wretched. — ^Bot  of  this  part' 
of  the  subject  I  AaSl  speak  hereafter,  and  confine  myself  at  pre- 
sent to  political  observations. 

Wheii  extraordinary  power  and  extraordinary  pay  are  allotted 
to  any  individual  in  a  government,  he  becomes  the  centre,  round 
which  eveiy  kind  of  eomiption  generates  and  forms.  Give  to 
any  man  a  million  a  year,  and  add  thereto  the  power  of  creating 
and  disposing  of  places,  at  the  expense  of  a  country,  and  the 
liberties  of  that  country  are  no  longer  secure.  What  is  called  the 
splendor  of  a  throne,  is  no  other  than  Ae  corruption  of  the  state.  It 
is  made  up  of  a  band  of  parasites,  living  in  luxurious  indolence, 
out  of  the  public  taxes* 

When  once  such  a  vicious  system  is  established,  it  becomes 
the  guard  and  prptectioo  of  all  inferior  abuses.    The  man  who  is 
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In  the  receipt  of  a  million  a-year  is  the  hurt  person  to  promote  a 
spirit  of  reformf  lest,  in  the  event,  it  should  reach  to  himselfl  It 
is  always  his  interest  to  defend  inferior  abuses,  as  so  many  out- 
works to  protect  the  citadel ;  and  in  this  species  of  political  foiti* 
fication,  all  the  parts  have  such  a  common  dependance,  that  it  is 
never  to  be  expected  they  will  attack  each  other.* 

Monarchy  would  not  have  continued  so  many  ages  in  the  world 
had  it  not  been  for  the  abuses  it  protects.  It  is  the  master  fraud, 
which  shelters  all  others.  By  admitting  a  participation  of  tiie 
spoil,  it  makes  itself  friends ;  and  when  it  ceases  to  do  tfiis,  it  wiH 
cease  to  be  the  idol  of  courtiers. 

As  the  principle  (Hi  which  constitutions  are  now  formed,  rejects 
all  hereditaiy  pretensions  to  government,  it  also  rejects  all  thai 
catalogue  of  assumptions  known  by  the  name  of  prerogatives. 

If  there  is  any  government  where  prerogatives  might  wiA  ap- 
parent safety  be  intrusted  to  any  individual,  it  is  io  tiie  federal  gov* 
emment  of«  America.  The  president  of  die  United  States  of 
America  is  elected  only  for  four  years.  He  is  not  only  responsi- 
ble  in  the  general  sense  of  the  ^ord,  but  a  particnl«r  mode  is  laid 
down  in  the  ccmstitution  for  tiying  him.  He  cannot  be  elected 
mider  thirty-five  years  of  age ;  and  he  must  be  a  native  of  the 
eountiy. 

In  a  comparison  of  these  cases  wifk  tfie  goveroment  oTEng^ 
land,  the  difference  when  applied  to  tile  latter  amouaAs  to  an  ah* 
surdity.    In  England,  the  person  who  exercises  this  prerogative 

*  It  19  •eurcely  possible  to  toneh  oo  any  subjact.  thai  will  notsoggest  an  al- 
lasion  to  some  corrupCion  in  gOTenunents.  Tne  mxdlt  of  ^/ort^fifHotu^^ 
unfortunately  inTolves  with  it  adrcumstance,  which  is  directly  in  point  with 
the  matter  aSove  alluded  to. 

Among  the  numerous  instances  of  abuse  which  have  been  acted  or  protected 
by  governments,  aneient  or  modern,  there  is  not  a  ereater  thm  that  of  quar*  . 
t«ring  A  man  and  his  heirs  upon  the  public,  to  oe  maintained  at  iu  ez* 


Humanity  dictates  a  provision  fbr  the  poor — but  by  what  rifdiL  moral  or 
political,  dees  any  goremment  assume  to  say,  that  the  person  ca&ed  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  shall  1m  maintained  by  the  public?  Yet,  if  common  report  ia 
true,  not  a  beggar  in  London  can  purchase  his  wretdied  pittance  of  ooai,  with* 
out  payinr  towards  the  ciyil  list  of  the  duke  of  Richmond.  Were  the  whole 
produce  ^this  imposition  but  a  shilling  a-year,  the  iniquitous  prindple  would 
be  still  the  same-Hiut  when  it  amounts,  as  it  is  said  to  do,  to  not  leas  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds  per  ann.'  the  enormity  is  too  serious  to  be  permitted 
to  reinain.^-This  is  one  of  the  effects  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy. 

In  stating  this  case,  I  am  led  by  no  personal  di^e.  Thoogfa  I  think  ii 
aaean  in  any  man  to  lire  upon  the  pubUc ;  the  vice  originates  in  the  gorenw 
meiDt ;  and  so  general  is  it  become,  that  whether  the  parties  are  in  the  minis* 
try  or  in  the  opposition,  it  makes  no  difference  j  they  are  sure  of  the  guaraa* 
foo  of  each  other. 
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it  often  a  fbreigner ;  always  half  a  fbreigner,  and  always  Ibarrtad  \ 
to  a  foreigner.     He  is  never  in  full  natural  or  political  connexion  '•. 
witk  the  country,  is  not  responsible  for  any  thing,  and  becomes  of 
age  at  eighteen  years ;  yet  such  a  person  is  permitted  to  fonn 
foreign  alliances,  without  even  the  knowledge  of  the  nation  ;  and 
to  make  war  and  peace  without  its  consent. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Though  such  a  person  cannot  dispose  of 
the  government,  in  the  manner  of  a  testiator,  he  dictates  the  mar- 
riage connexions,  which,  in  effect,  accomplishes  a  great  part  of 
the  same  end.  He  cannot  directly  bequeath  half  the  goveminent 
to  Prussia,  but  he  can  form  a  marriage  partnership  that  w31  pro- 
duce the  same  effect.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  happy  for 
England  that  she  is  not  situated  on  the  continent,  or  she  might, 
like  Holland,  fall  under  the  dictatorship  of  Prussia.  Holland,  by 
marriage,  is  as  effectually  governed  by  Prussia,  as  if  the  old 
tyranny  of  bequeathing  the  government  had  been  the  means. 

The  presidency  in  America,  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
executive,)  is  the  only  office  from  which  a  foreigner  is  excluded ; 
and  in  England,  it  is  the  only  one  to  which  he  is  admitted.  A  foN 
eigner  cannot  be  a  member  of  parliament,  but  he  may  be  what  is 
called  a  king.  If  there  is  any  reason  for  excluding  foreigners,  it 
ought  to  be  from  those  offices  where  most  mischief  can  be  acted, 
and  where,  by  uniting  evexy  bias  of  interest  and  attachment,  thd 
trust  is  best  secured. 

But  as  nations  proceed  in  the  great  business  of  forming  consti- 
tutions, they  will  examine  with  more  precision  into  the  nature  and 
business  of  that  departnent  which  is  called  the  executive.  What 
the  legislative  and  judicial  departments  are,  every  one  can  see ; 
but  with  respect  to  what,  in  Europe,  is  called  the  executive,  as 
distinct  from  those  two,  it  is  either  a  political  superfluity,  or  a 
chaos  of  unknown  things. 

Some  kind  of  official  department,  to  which  reports  shall  be 
made  from  different  parts  of  the  nation,  or  from  abroad,  to  be  laid 
before  the  national  representatives,  is  all  that  is  necessary  ;  but 
there  is  no  consistency  in  calling  this  the  executive ;  neither  can 
it  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  inferior  to  the  legislature. 
The  sovereign  authority  in  any  country  is  the  power  of  making 
laws,  and  every  thing  else  is  an  official  department. 

Next  to  the  arrangement  of  the  principles  and  the  organization 
of  the  several  parts  of  a  constitution,  is  the  provision  to  be  i 
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for  die  •opport  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  nation  shell  confide 
the  administration  of  the  constitutional  powers. 

A  nation  can  have  no  right  to  the  time  and  services  of  any  per- 
son at  his  own  expense,  whom  it  maj  choose  to  employ  or  intrust 
"in  any  department  whatever ;  neither  can  any  reason  be  given  for 
making  provision  for  the  support  of  any  one  part  of  the  govern- 
ment  and  not  for  the  other. 

But,  admitting  that  the  honor  of  being  intrxisted  with  any  part 
of  a  government,  is  to  be  considered  a  sufficient  reward,  it  oughf 
to  be  so  to  every  person  alike.  If  the  members  of  the  legislature 
of  any  country  are  to  serve  at  their  own  expense,  that  which  is 
called  die  executive,  whether  monarchical,  or  by  any  other  name, 
ought  to  serve  in  like  manner.  It  is  inconsistent  to  pay  the  one, 
and  accept  the  service  of  the  other  gratis. 

In  America,  every  department  in  the  government  is  decent^ 
provided  for ;  but  no  one  is  extravagantly  paid.  Every  member 
of  congress,  and  of  the  state  assemblies,  is  allowed  a  sufficiency 
for  his  expenses.  Whereas,  in  England,  a  most  prodigal  pro-  * 
vision  is  made  for  the  support  of  one  part  of  the  government,  and 
none  for  the  other ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  one  is 
furnished  with  the  means  of  corruption,  and  the  other  is  put  into 
&e  condition  of  being  corrupted.  Less  than  a  fourth  part  of  such 
expense,  applied  as  it  is  in  America,  would  remedy  a  great  part  of 
the  corruption. 

Another  reform  in  the  American  constitutions  is,  the  exploding 
all  oaths  of  personality.  The  oath  of  allegiance  is  to  the  nation 
only.  The  putting  any  individual  as  a  figure  for  a  nation  is  im- 
proper. The  happiness  of  a  nation  is  the  first  object,  and  there- 
fore the  intention  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  ought  not  to  be  ob- 
scured by  being  figuratively  taken,  to,  or  in  the  name  of,  any 
person.  The  oath,  called  the  civic  oath,  in  France,  viz.  the 
**  noHan,  the  law^  aud  the  Artng,"  is  improper.  If  taken  at  all,  it 
ought  to  be  as  in  America,  to  the  nadon  only.  The  law  mayor 
may  not  be  good ;  but,  in  this  place,  it  can  have  no  odier  mean* 
ing,  than  as  being  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  nadon,  and 
dierefore  is  included  in  it.  The  remainder  of  the  oath  is  impropert 
on  the  ground  that  all  personal  oaths  ought  to  be  abolished. 
They  are  the  remains  of  tyranny  on  one  part,  and  slavery  on  the 
other;  and  the  name  of  the  Creator  ou^t  not  to  be  introduced  to 
'titaess  the  degradadon  of  his  creadon ;  or  if  taken,  as  is  alreadbr 
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mentioA^,  as  figurative  of  the  nation,  it  iii  in  this  place  redundant. 
But  whatever  apology  may  be  made  for  oaths  at  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  a  government,  they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  after- 
wards. If  a  government  requires  the  support  of  oaths,  it  is  a  sign 
that  it  is  not  worth  supporting,  and  ought  not  to  be  supported. 
Make  government  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  it  will  support  itself. 

To  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject.  One  of  the  greatest  im- 
provements that  has  been  made  for  the  perpetual  security  and 
progress  of  constitutional  liberty,  is  the  provision  which  the  new 
constitutions  make  for  occasionally  revising,  altering  and  amend- 
ing them. 

The  principle  upon  which  Mr.  Buike  formed  his  political  creedT, 
that  *^  of  binding  and  controlling  poiieriiy  to  the  end  of  itme,  and 
renouncing  and  abdicating  the  rights  of  att  poeterity  for  ever,''  is 
now  become  too  detestable  to  be  made  a  subject  of  debate ;  and, 
therefore,  I  pass  it  over  with  no  other  notice  than  exposing  it. 
>  Government  is  but  now  beginning  to  be  known.  Hitherto  it 
has  been  the  mere  exercise  of  power,  which  forbad  all  effectual 
inquiry  into  rights,  and  grounded  itself  wholly  on  possession. 
While  the  enemy  of  liberty  was  its  judge,  the  progress  of  its  prin* 
ciples  must  have  been  small  indeed. 

The  constitutions  of  America,  and  also  that  of  France,  have 
either  fixed  a  period  for  their  revision,  or  laid  down  the  mode  by 
which  improvements  shall  be  made.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to 
establish  any  thing  that  combines  principles  with  opinions  and 
practice,  which  the  progress  of  circumstances,  through  a  length  of 
years j  will  not  in  some  measure  derange,  or  render  inconsistent ; 
and,  therefore,  to  prevent  inconveniences  accumulating,  till  they 
discourage  reformations  or  provoke  .revolutions,  it  is  best  to  regu- 
late them  as  they  occur.  The  rights  Of  man  are  the  rights  of  all 
generations  of  men,  and  cannot  be  monopolized  by  any.  That 
which  is  worth  following,  will  be  followed  for  the  sake  of  its  worth ; 
and  it  is  in  this  that  its  security  lies,  and  not  in  any  conditions 
with  which  it  may  be  incumbered.  When  a  man  leaves  property 
to  his  heirs,  he  does  not  connect  it  with  an  obligation  that  they 
idiall  accept  it  Why  then  should  we  do  otherwise  with  respect 
to  constitutions? 

The  best  constitution  that  could  now  be  devised,  consistent 
with  the  condition  of  the  present  moment,  may  be  far  short  of 
that  excellence  irtiich  a  few  yean  may  afford.    There  is  a  mom  ' 
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iag  of  reason  rising  upon  man,  on  the  subject  of  goveniment,  that 
has  not  appeared  before.  As  the  barbarism  of  the  present  old 
governments  expires,  the  moral  condition  of  nations,  with  respect 
to  each  other,  will  be  changed.  Man  will  not  be  brought  up  with 
the  savage  idea  of  considering  his  species  as  enemies,  because 
the  accident  of  birth  gave  the  individuals  existence  in  countries 
distinguished  hj  different  names  ;  and  as  constitutions  have  al- 
ways some  relation  to  external  as  well  as  to  domestic  circumstan- 
ces the  means  of  benefiting  bj  every  change,  foreign  or  domestic, 
should  be  a  part  of  every  constitution. 

We  already  see  an  alteration  in  the  national  disposition  of  £ng- 
land  and  France  towards  each  other,  which,  when  we  look  back 
only  a  few  years,  is  itself  a  revolution.  Who  could  have  foreseen, 
or  who  would  have  believed,  that  a  French  national  assembly 
would  ever  have  been  a  popular  toast  in  England,  or  that  a 
friendly  alliance  of  the  two  nations  should  become  the  wish  of 
^ther  1  It  shows,  that  man,  were  he  not  corrupted  by  govern- 
ments, is  naturally  the  friend  of  man,  and  that  human  nature  is 
not  of  itself  Yicious.  That  spirit  of  jealousy  and  ferocity,  which 
t)te  ^ov^nments  of  the  two  countries  inspired,  and  which  they 
rendered  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  taxation,  is  now  yielding 
to  the  dictates  of  reason,  interest,  and  humanity.  The  trade  of 
courts  is  beginning  to  be  understood,  and  the  affectation  of  mys- 
tery, with  all  the  artificial  sorcery  by  which  they  imposed  upon 
mankind,  is  on  the  decline.  It  has  received  its  death  wound ; 
and  though  k  may  linger,  it  will  expire. 

Government  ought  to  be  as  much  open  to  improvement  as  any 
thing  which  appertains  to  man,  instead  of  which  it  has  been  mo- 
nopolized firom  age  to  age,  by  the  most  ignorant  and  vicious  of 
the  human  race*  Need  we  any  other  proof  of  their  wretched 
management,  than  the  excess  of  debt  and  taxes  with  which  every 
nation  groans,  and  the  quarrels  into  which  they  have  precipitated 
the  world  t 

Just  emerging  from  such  a  barbarous  ccmdition,  it  is  too  soon 
to  determine  to  what  extent  of  improvement  government  may 
yet  be  carried.  For  what  we  can  foresee,  all  Europe  may  form 
but  one  great  republic,  and  man  be  free  of  the  whole. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Wats  and  means  op  improving  the  condition  of  Europe  ; 
interspersed  with  miscellaneous  observations. 

In  contemplating  a  subject  that  embraces  with  equatorial  mag- 
nitude the  whole  region  of  humanity,  it  is  impossible  to  confine 
the  pursuit  in  any  one  single  direction.  It  takes  ground  on  every 
character  and  condition  that  appertains  to  man»  and  blends  the 
mdividualf  the  nation,  and  the  world. 

From  a  small  spark,  kindled  in  America,  a  flame  has  arisen, 
not  to  be  extinguished.     Without  consuming,  like  the  uUhno 
roHo  regtun,  it  winds  its  progress  from  nation  to  nation,  and  con 
quers  by  a  silent  operation.     Man  finds  himself  changed,  he  . 
scarcely  perceives  how.     He  acquires  a  knowledge  of  his  ri^ts  .' 
by  attending  justly  to  his  interest,  and  discovers  in  the  event,  that  ' 
the  strength  and  powers  of  despotimn  consist  wholly  in  the  fear  ot  > 
resisting  it,  and  that,  in  order  **  to  hefrtt^  it  is  sufficient  that  he  « 
mlh  it.** 

Having  in  all  tiie  preceding  parts  of  this  work  endeavored  tc 
establish  a  system  of  principles  as  a  basis  on  which  governments 
ought  to  be  erected,  I  shall  proceed  in  this,  to  the  ways  and  means 
of  rendering  them  into  practice.  But  in  order  to  introduce  this 
part  of  the  subject  with  more  propriety,  and  stronger  effect, 
some  prelim'mary  observations,  deducible  from,  or  connected  with 
those  principles,  are  necessary. 

Whatever  the  form  or  constitution  of  government  may  be,  it 
ought  to  hav^  no  other  object  than  the  genenl  happiness.  When, 
mstead  of  this,  it  operates  to  create  and  increase  wretchedness  in 
any  of  the  parts  of  society,  it  is  on  a  wrong  system,  and  reformat 
tion  is  necessary. 

Customary  language  has  classed  tiie  condition  of  man  under 
the  two  descriptions  of  civilized  and  uncivilized  life.  To  the  one 
It  has  ascribed  felicity  and  afiluence ;  to  the  other,  hardrinp  and 
want  But,  however  our  imagination  may  be  impressed  by  paint* 
ing  and  comparison,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  a  great  portion  of 
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madund,  in  wiMt  arc  called  civilized  cotintnes,  are  in  a  state  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  far  below  the  condition  of  an  Indian. 
I  speak  not  of  one  countiy,  but  of  all.  It  is  so  in  England,  it  is 
so  all  over  Europe.     Let  us  inquire  into  tlie  cause. 

It  lies  not  in  anj  natural  defect  in  the  principles  of  civilization, 
but  in  preventing  those  principles  havbg  an  mnversal  operation  ; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  a  perpetual  sjstem  of  war  and  ex- 
pense, that  drains  ihe  country  and  defeats  the  general  felicitj  of 
which  civilization  is  capable. 

All  the  European  governments  (France  now  excepted,)  are 
constructed,  not  on  the  principle  of  universal  civilisation,  but  on 
the  reverse  of  it  So  fin*  as  those  governments  relate  to  each 
other,  they  are  in  the  same  condition  as  we  conceite  of  savage 
uncivilized  life ;  they  put  themselves  beyond  ihe  law,  as  well  of 
God  as  of  man,  and  are,  with  respect  to  principle  and  reciprocal 
conduct,  like  so  many  individuals  in  a  state  of  nature. 

The  inhabitants  of  every  country,  under  the  civilization  of  laws* 
•asily  associate  together ;  but  governments  being  in  an  uncivilized 
state,  and  almost  continually  at  war,  they  pervert  die  abundance 
%faich  civiloed  life  produces,  to  carry  on  the  nneivilized  part  to  a 
greater  extent.  By  thus  ingrafting  the  baibarism  of  government 
upon  the  mtemal  civilization  of  a  country,  it  draws  from  the  latter* 
and  more  especially  from  the  poor,  a  great  portion  of  ftose  earn* 
ings  which  should  be  applied  to  their  owh  subsistence  and  comfort. 
Apart  from  all  reflections  of  morality  and  philosophy,  it  is  a  meU 
andioly  fact,  that  more  than  one  fourth  of  die  labor  of  mankind  ia 
annually  consumed  by  this  barbarous  sjrstem. 

What  has  served  to  continue  this  evil,  is  the  pecuniary  ad* 
vantage,  which  all  the  goventnients  of  Europe  have  found  iu 
keeping  up  diis  state  of  uncivilization.  It  affords  to  them  pre- 
tences for  power  and  revenue,  for  which  there  would  be  neither 
occasion  nor  apology,  if  the  eircle  of  civilization  w«e  rendered 
complete.  Civil  government  alone,  or  die  government  of  laws, 
is  not  productive  of  pretences  for  many  taxes ;  it  operates  at 
home,  directly  under  the  eye  of  the  country,  and  precludes  the 
possibility  of  much  imposition.  Bttt  when  the  scene  is  Ifud  on 
die  uncivilized  contention  of  goveramenls,  the  Md  of  pretences 
b  enlarged,  and  die  country,  being  no  longer  a  judge,  is  open  to 
every  imposition  which  governments  please  to  act 


miied  ia  ]gliifUiKl»  tro  cithf^r  oecMioood  bj,  «r  «ppiied  to  ll# 
yuipcMM  of  cml  fovonuBAMlt  It  is  Aol  difllGult  to  o«o  tbM  tte 
whole  wluch  tho  adool  govomnioat  doos  in  this  roi^oott  ii  lo  oi^ 
oct  laws,  and  ibat  the  couolry  adtnioialeni  and  executoa  thooit  ol 
iu  own  expenoe,  hy  means  of  magistratesv  juries,  gesiioat,  sad 
assizct  over  and  above  the  taxes  which  it  pajs* 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  we  have  two  distinct  characters  of  gov 
eminent ;  Ihe  one,  the  civil  government,  or  the  government  of  lawa, 
which  operates  at  home ;  the  other,  the  court  or  cabinet  gover»> 
ment,  which  operates  abroad  on  the  rude  plan  of  uaciviligEed 
life  ;  the  one  attended  with  little  charge,  the  other  with  boundless 
extravagance ;  and  so  distinct  are  the  two,  that  if  the  latter  wert 
to  sink,  as  it  were  bj  a  sudden  opening  of  the  earth,  and  totally 
disappear,  the  former  would  not  be  denmged.  It  would  still 
proceed,  because  it  is  the  common  interest  of  the  nation  that  it  . 
should,  and  all  the  means  are  in  practice. 

Revolutions,  then,  have,  for  their  object,  a  change  in  the  moral 
condition  of  governments,  and  with  this  change  the  burden  of 
public  taxes  will  lessen,  and  civilization  will  be  left  to  the  enjoys 
ment  of  thai  abundance,  of  which  it  is  now  deprived. 

In  contemplating  the  whole  of  this  subject,  I  extend  my  views 
into  the  department  of  commerce.  In  all  my  publications,  where 
the  matter  would  admit,  Thave  been  an  advocate  for  commerce, 
because  I  am  a  friend  to  its  effects.  It  is  a  pacific  system,  ope^ 
rating  to  unite  mankind,  by  rendering  nations,  as  weU  as  individu- 
als, useful  to  each  other.  As  to  mere  theoretical  reformation,  I 
have  never  preached  it  up.  The  most  effectual  process  is  that  of 
improving  the  condition  of  man  by  means  of  his  interest  ;*and  it 
is  on  this  ground  that  I  take  my  stand. 

If  commerce  were  permitted  to  act  to  the  universal  extent  it  is 
capable  of,  it  would  extirpate  the  system  of  war,  and  produce  a 
revolution  in  the  uncivilized  state  of  governments.  The  inven* 
tion  of  commerce  has  arisen  since  those  governments  began,  and 
is  the  greatest  approach  towards  universal  civilization,  that  has 
yet  been  made  by  any  means  not  immediately  flowing  firom  moral 
principles* 

Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  civil  intercourse  of 
mUioDs,  by  an  exchange  of  benefits,  is  a  subject  as  worthy  of  pUr 
loaoplvaaerpoIiliDi.    Commim  ii  m  odmr  thn  ths  tafie  < 
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tm0 ywtoiwt  MuWplied  mt  a  icde  ot  mm^m;  aadbj&enuae 
t«le  Ihat  aMiire  intended  the  iotercoarse  of  two,  she  intended  ^vt 
nf  tlL  For  this  porpote  she  hne  distributed  die  malerinfti  of 
niBiifiictiires  and  commerce,  in  yarious  and  distant  parts  of  a 
sation  and  of  the  world ;  and  as  they  cannot  be  procured  bj  war 
•o  cheaply  or  so  commodtously  as  by  commerce,  she  has  ren- 
dered the  latter  the  means  of  exthpating  the  former. 

As  the  two  are  neariy  the  opposites  of  each  other,  consequently, 
iie  uncivilized  state  of  European  governments  is  injurious  to 
commerce.  Every  kind  of  destruction  or  embarrassment  serves 
to  lessen  the  quantity,  and  it  mattets  but  little  in  what  part  of  the 
eooiBiercial  world  the  reduction  begins*  Like  blood,  it  cannot 
be  taken  from  any  of  the  parts,  without  being  taken  from  the 
whole  mass  in  circulation,  and  all  partake  of  the  loss.  When 
V^he  ability  in  any  nation  to  buy  is  destroyed,  it  equally  involves 
the  seller.  Could  the  government  of  England  destroy  the  com- 
merce of  all  other  nations,  she  would  most  effectaally  ruin  her 


It  is  possible  that  a  nation  may  be  the  carrier  for  the  world,  but 
she  cannot  be  the  merdiant  She  cannot  be  the  seller  and  the 
buyer  of  her  own  merchandize.  The  abilify  to  buy  must  reside 
out  of  herself;  and,  therefore,  the  prosperity  of  any  commercial 
nation  is  regulated  by  the  prosperity  of  the  rest  If  they  are  poor, 
ahe  cannot  be  rich ;  and  her  condition,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  an 
index  of  the  height  of  the  commercial  tide  in  other  nations. 

That  the  principles  of  commerce,  and  its  universal  operation 
may  be  understood,  without  understanding  the  practice,  is  a  posi- 
tion that  reason  will  not  deny ;  and  it  is  on  this  ground  only  that  I 
argue  the  subject.  It  is  one  thing  in  the  counting  house,  in  the 
world  it  is  another.  With  respect  to  its  operation,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  contemplated  as  a  reciprocal  thing,  that  only  one  half  its 
powera  resides  within  the  nation,  and  that  the  whole  is  as  efiectu- 
ally  destroyed  by  destroying  the  half  that  resides  without,  as  if  the 
destruction  had  been  committed  on  that  which  is  within,  for 
neither  can  act  without  the  other. 

When  in  the  last,  as  well  as  in  &e  former  wars,  the  commerce 
of  England  sunk,  it  was  because  the  general  quantity  was  lessened 
every  where ;  and  it  now  rises  because  commerce  is  in  a  rising 
state  in  every  nation.  If  England,  at  this  day,  imports  and  ex- 
dwn  al  any  other  pensri,  &e  nation  with  wUcb  sba 
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trades  must  necesmirily  do  the  same  ;  her  imports  are  ^Mir  <»• 
ports,  and  vke  versa. 

Tliere  can  be  no  such  ^ng  as  a  nation  flourishing  done  te 
oomoiense  ;  idie  can  only  participate ;  and  ^  destraetiMi'  of  it 
ia  any  part  must  necessarBy  aflect  all*  When,  theralbre,  foih 
emments  are  at  war,  the  attack  is  made  upon  the  common  stoek 
of  commerce,  and  the  consequence  is  iim  same  as  if  each  bad 
Attacked  his  own. 

The  present  increase  of  commerce  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
ministers,  or  to  any  political  contrivances,  but  to  its  own  natural 
operations  in  consequence  of  peace.  The  regular  markets  had 
been  destroyed,  the  channels  of  trade  broken  up,  and  the  high 
read  of  ^e  seas  infested  with  robbers  of  every  nation,  and  the 
attention  of  the  world  called  to  other  objects.  Those  interrup- 
tiom  have  ceased,  and  peace  has  restored  the  deranged  condition 
of  things  to  their  proper  order.* 

'  It  is  wor^  remarking,  that  every  nation  reckons  the  balance  of 
trade  in  its  own  favor ;  and  therefore  something  must  be  irregular 
in  tiie  common  ideas  upon  this  subject 

The  (act,  however,  is  true,  according  to  what  is  called  a 
balanee ;  and  it  is  from  this  cause  that  commerce  is  universally 
supported.  Every  nation  feels  the  advantage,  or  it  would  aban- 
don  the  practice  :  but  the  deception  lies  in  the  mode  of  making 
up  the  accounts,  and  attributing  what  are  called  profits  to  a  wrong 
cause. 

Mr.  Pitt  has  sometimes  amused  himself,  by  showing  what  he 
called  a  balance  of  trade  from  the  custom-house  books.     This 
'  mode  of  calculation,  not  only  afllbrds  no  rule  that  is  true,  but  one 
Ihat  is  false. 

In  the  first  place,  every  cargo  that  departs  from  the  custoao- 
iMMise,  appears  on  the  books  as  an  export ;  and  according  to  the 
custom-house  balance,  the  losses  at  sea,  and  by  foreign  fmloras, 
are  all  reckoned  on  the  side  of  the  profit,  because  they  appear  as 
exports. 

*In  America  the  inereMe  of  commerce  ie  greater  in  proportion  than  inEng- 
land.  It  U,  at  this  time,  at  least  one  half  more  than  at  any  period  prior  to 
the  rerolution.  The  grcatett  nwnber  of  veaeele  cleared  out  of  the  port  of 
Philadelphia,  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  was  between  eight  and 
nine  hundred.  In  the  year  1788,  the  nmnber  was  upwards  of  tweWe  hundred 
Ae  the  state  of  FennsylTania  is  estimated  as  an  eighth  part  of  the  United 
States  in  popuUtion,  the  whole  number  of  vessels  muat  now  be  nearly  tea 
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8eoott4  Bacaate  Ae  impofftetioo  by  |ba 
not  appeur  on  the  euatoin^lioiiM  books,  to  anmgo 


No  bolaaee,  thfltebna,  ur  appljiog  to  mpmor 
MB  bo  dnnni  fio«i  (bete  doewneato;  oad  tf  we 
WftmnX  oponilioB  of  eomoMieo,  tka  idea  as  fiilkeioas 
lMe«  wooU  soon  bo  iojarious.    The  gteat  sepjport  of 
eonsists  in  Ibe  baknco   being  a  level  of  benefils 


Two  pwrrhenls  of  diiewot  astioas  tiadiag  tofsAsr,  wiM  beJi 
beoone  ricb,  and  eaeh  makes  tbe  balance  in  bis  own  fcvor ;  oeiH 
esqeentl/t  they  do  not  get  itch  out  of  each  oter ;  and  it  islhe 
aasae  with  respect  to  the  antMns  in  wkkk  they  rhaias.  Theeano 
must  be,  that  each  natioa  must  gel  rich  out  of  its  own  i 
increase  that  liehee  by  something  which  it  procmea  fiom 
in  exchange. 

If  a  merehaat  in  England  sends  an  artide  of  £i«liah  1 
tare  abroad,  which  costs  him  a  shilling  at  heme,  and 
aomething  which  sells  for  two,  he  roakea  m  balanoe  of  one 
in  his  own  favor :  but  this  is  not  gained  out  of  the  foreign 
or  the  foreign  merchant,  for  he  also  does  the  saoM  by  the  i 
he  receives,  and  neither  has  a  balanee  of  advantage  upon  die  4 
The  original  value  of  the  two  articles  in  dwir  proper  c 
but  two  shillings ;  but  by  changing  dwir  places,  thsyacijdrennaur 
Idea  of  vahie,  equal  to  double  what  they  had  at  first,  and  that  in* 
creased  value  is  equally  divided. 

There  is  no  otherwise  a  balanee  on  foreign  than  on  domeaia' 
commerce.  The  merchants  of  London  and  Newcastle  ttada 
on  the  same  principle,  as  if  they  resided  in  different  nattona,  and 
Bwke  dMir  balances  in  the  same  manner :  yet  London  does  Ml 
pel  rich  out  of  Newcastle,  any  more  than  Newcastle  out  of  Lan* 
don:  but  coals,  the  merchsndiae  of  Newcaade,  have  an  additional 
value  at  London,  and  London  merchaodice  has  the  same  at  New>» 
castle. 

Though  tbe  principle  of  all  commerce  is  die  same,  d»  domea- 
tlc,  in  a  national  view,  is  the  part  the  most  beneficial ;  because 
die  whole  of  the  advantages,  on  both  sides,  rest  within  die  nation  ; 
whereas,  in  foreign  commercci  it  is  only  a  participation  of  one 
haU: 
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n*  mo9i  wnpnttM&  of  alt  commefce,  fo  ftnl  omeeled  wA 
moB.  To  a  feir  iodKridiials  k  wamyh^  banrtkhJt 
'  beeciite  it  k  eonroeree ;  but  to  the  natioii  k  is  a  loaa. 
Itli^eaywMW  ef  mainlainiiig  domlaioo  mate  than  abaoriba  Hm  pto* 
ila  of^ajF  Irada.  It  doaa  aot  ieereaae  tbe  gaoand  qwNBtkf  iniha 
vofkit  b«tt  aparatai  to  laaiea  k ;  wad  wm  a  graatar  mimb  would  b« 
mj  roitw|iiMiing  QOOMuon^  tbo  panic  qmiKNi  wioknr  wm 
woaki  be  inora  valuable  tbaa  a  giaater  ipiantity  will 
it. 

But  k  ia  impoaaibla  la  angroaa  ooaaanerce  by  deoMBOft ;  and 
tliaHifnr>  k  la  aiiM  piora  faliariiaaa>  It  caaoot  «dat  in  ooitfaad 
and  aeoaaoarily  breaka  out  by  regular  or  irregular 
( tet  defeat  tfia  attenqitt  aod  to  auecaed  would  be  atlB  werae. 
rtaiiea»ai»pa  the  reyolotioat  baa  been  more  tbaa  indMbrewt  aa  to 
fiMaigB  paaaeaaioai ;  and  odier  natioBa  will  beeome  fte  same 
wban  thay  inveatigate  tbe  aubjeet  widi  respeet  to  commerce* 

To  the  espenae  of  doaaiaion  ia  to  be  added  tet  of  nsviea,  and 
idMBte  aaioant  of  te  two  ia  aobtiacted  tram  tiie  profita  of  eom» 
mmrtm^  it  will  appear,  diatwbatiaealled  tbe  balanoe  of  trade,  eren 
adfkntting  k  to  exiat,  m  not  enjoyed  by  die  nation,  but  abaorbed' 
b^  tbe  gofefnnienl* 
The  ida*  of  baring  mcfiea  ibr  the  pr oteeHen  of  eommeree,  ftfr 
It  ia  pntting  the  means  of  deatrut^ion  Ibr  the  means  of 
Oommefce  needa  no  other  protection  dym  tto 
I  iaterast  which  erery  nation  feels  in  supporthig  it— k 
ia  eooMnon  stock-— k  exists  by  a  balance  of  adnwtages  to  all ; 
and  the  only  iartemiption  k  meets,  is  from  tbe  present  unciril* 
iaed  state  of  goremnients,  and  wbidi  is  its  common  interest  to 


Qnkting^iiasidyct,  laow  jweeed  to  odwrnitters.~As  kto 
nacoasftiy  to  include  England  in  the  i^xMipeet  of  a  genenl  refor- 
laartiai,  k  k  proper  to  mqoire  bUo  ^  defects  of  Itsgoyemment 
Itia  only  by  each  mrtion  reAmning  ks  own,  that  the  whole  can  be 

«  When  I  aawMr.  WkiH  nmle  oi  %mimaaof  the  brfwioe  of  trede,  in 
one  of  hk  parlianeBtary  speechei,  he  appeared  to  me  to  know  nothing 
of  the  nature  and  interest  of  commerce ;  and  no  man  has  more  wantonly 
tortwwl  k  than  hiiMeU:  Diirinr  a  penod  of  peace,  it  has  been  shaeiued 
with  the  calamities  of  war.  Three  times  has  it  been  thrown  into  sta|^ 
oMion,  and  the  Teiaeb  unmanned  by  impresnn^,  within  less  than  fouryeafS 
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improved,  and  the  foil  benefit  of  relbrmtttion  enjoyed.    Only  ftt^ 
tkl  adtantages  ean  flow  from  partial  reforms. 

FtuBce  and  England  are  tiie  only  two  countries  in  E«t>pe  where 
a  fefomatiei^  in  government  coald  have  succeMfafly  begun.  The 
one  secure  by  the  ocean,  and  the  other  by  the  immensityof  its  inter- 
nal strengdi,  could  defy  tiie  malignancy  of  foreign  despottsm.  But 
ilift  wkh  revohftiotts  as  with  commoroe,  the  advantages  increase 
b^  their  becoming  general,  and  double  to  either  what  each  woM 
receive  alone. 

As  a  new  system  is  now  opening  to  the  view  of  die  worid/te 
Snropean  courts  are  plottmg  to  counteract  it.  Alliances,  contrai^r 
to  all  former  systems,  are  agitating,  and  a  common  intereet  of 
oootts  is  forming  against  tiie  common  interest  of  man.  The 
combination  draws  a  line  that  runs  throughout  Europe,  andpre* 
seats  a  case  so  entirely  new,  as  te  exclude  all  cakuktions  from 
former  cireumstances.  Wfa^  despotism  waned  witt  despotism, 
man  had  bo  interest  in  the  contest;  but  in  a  cause  that  unite*  Ubib 
soldier  with  the  oitizeii,  and  nation  with  nation,  the  despotism  ef 
lenits,  though  it  feels  the  danger,  and  meditates  revenge,  is  afraid 
to  strike. 

Nc  question  has  arisen  within  the  records  of  history  Hiait 
psessed  with  the  importance  of  the  i»«sent  It  is  not  wh^hM' diis 
or  that  party  shall  be  in  or  out,  or  whig  or  tory,or  high  or  low  shaB 
prevail;  but  whether  man  shall  inherit  his  rights,  and  miif  eisal 
c^ilisation  take  place  ? — ^Whether  the  fhiits  of  his  hihor  afaafl  be 
eigoyed  by  himself,  or  consumed  by  the  profligacy  of  goveni* 
ments  ? — ^Whether  roM>ery  shall  be  bankhed  from  courts,  and 
wretchedness  from  countries  ? 

When,  in  countries  that  are  called  civilized,  we  see  age  going 
to  the  work-house,  and  you^  to  ^  gi^ws,  som^hing  must  be 
wrong  in  the  i^rstem  of  government  It  would  seem,  by  the  ex* 
terior  appearance  of  such  countries,  Uiat  all  was  happiness ;  bet 
there  lies  hidden  from  the  eye  of  common  obaervatien,  a  aMsa  of 
wretchedness  that  has  scarcely  any  other  chance,  than  to  expire 
in  poverty  or  infiuny.  Its  en^jrance  iirto  life  is  marked  with*  the 
presage  of  its  fate ;  and  until  this  is  remedied,  it  is  in  vain  to 
punish. 

Civil  government  does  not  exist  by  executions ;  but  in  maldiig 
that  provision  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  the  support  of  age, 
as  to  exclude,  as  much  as  possible,  profligacy  from  the  one,  i 
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tapir  Ami  *e#di«r.    IwtwidofaikmherMoiiicciof  a^ 
trjrarelaTialMd  upon  kiagt«i^^  courts,  upon  Wrduig 
toes  and  fwostitutos ;  and  eren  the  poor  thonwolTes,  with  all  Iboir 
I  wfoa  thsoh  are  coa^Uod  to  support  tko  frsod  tint  op* 


W)^  is  it,  dMt  scared^  aaj  are  ezoeutodlmttfia  poor  t  Tba 
fiiet  is  a  proof;  among  otiMr  things,  of  a  wretohodnoss  in  Aiir 
eoodilion.  Brad  up  without  morals,  and  cast  upon  the  world 
without  a  prospect,  thejr  are  the  exposed  sacrifice  of  vice  and 
legal  baibari^.  The  millions  that  are  superfluously  wasted  upon 
goTomments  are  more  than  sufficient  to  reform  those  erils,  and  to 
henefit  the  condition  of  every  man  in  a  nation,  not  included  in  the 
purlietts  of  a  court  This  I  hope  to  make  appear  in  &e  progresa 
of  this  work. 

It  is  die  nature  of  compassion  to  associate  with  misfortune.  In 
taking  op  dns  suh|oet,  I  seek  no  recompense — ^I  fear  no  eonse- 
fuences.  Fortified  with  that  proud  integrity,  that  disdains  to 
trinniph  or  to  yield,  I  will  advocate  the  rights  of  man. 

At  an  early  period,  little  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  raw- 
and  adventurous,  and  heated  with  the  false  heroism  of  a  master* 
who  had  served  in  a  man  of  war,  I  began  the  carver  of  my  own 
fortune,  and  entered  on  board  the  privateer  TerriUe,  captain 
Dendk  From  this  adventure  I  was  happily  prevented  by  ib» 
afieetionate  and  moral  remonstrance  of  a  good  lather,  who,  firom 
his  own  habits  of  life,  being  of  the  Quaker  profession,  must  have 
begun  to  look  upon  me  as  lost  But  the  impression,  much  as  it 
eflbeled  at  the  time,  began  tp  wear  away,  and  I  entered  aflerwards 
in  die  privateer.  King  of  Prussia,  captain  Mendea,  and  went  in  her 
to  sea.  Yet,  from  such  a  beginning,  and  with  all  the  ineonvenienF 
ceo  of  early  life  a^unst  me,  I  am  proud  to  say,  that  with  a  perse- 
verance undismayed  by  diflScuhies,  a  disinterestedness  that  com- 
pels respect,  I  have  not  only  contributed  to  raise  a  new  empire  in 
the  world,  founded  on  a  new  system  of  government,  but  I  have 
arrtred  at  an  emioonce  in  pofitical  literature,  die  most  difficult  of 
all  linos  to  succeed  and  eseel  in,  wfaidi  aristocracy,  widi  all  ks 
aids,  has  not  been  able  to  reach  or  to  rival. 

Knowing  my  own  heart,  and  feeKog  myself,  as  I  now  do,  supe- 
rior to  all  the  skirmish  of  party,  the  inveteracy  of  interested  ot 

*  Bev.  Wittiam  Knovles,  matter  of  Um  grammar  school  at  ThetfiNrdL  la 
TOJU   U.  S7  ^ 


Qied  to  the  defoeto  of  the  Gagliih  f^vwMBieBt.* 

*  Politics  and  self-interest  have  been  so  uniformlj^  connected,  that  the  world, 
Asm  biii^r  ai>  often  4«eelTed,  hM  a  rigifac  to  be  mspiciaM 
bat  with  regard  to  myself  I  am  perfectly  easy  on  this  head.  I  did  not,  at  my 
first  setting  out  in  public  life  nearly  seventeen  years  ago,  turn  mv  thoi^hts  ur 
Mbjects  of  ffovemmeat  ftom  motire^Witefcit'  andmyciKhietfiPomtiiat 
moment  to  this,  proves  the  facL  I  saw  an  opportunity  in  which  I  thought  I 
6oM  do  tome  good,  and  I  followed  exaetly  wlftat  my  heart  dictated.  I  neither 
npad  books^  nor  studied  other  people's  opmions.  I  thov^  te  myielC  The 
case  was  this : 

DuriagtheMispeDsionordiecM  governmenli  fai  Amcriea,  tndi  belbre  «i4 
at  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  I  was  stmck  with  the  order  aind  decorum  with 
which  every  £ing  was  conducted ;  and  impressed  with  the  idea^  that  a  HtUe 
p^oce  than  what  society  naturally  perferined,waealltiiegoiiefnweat  ifant  w«e 
necessary,  and  that  monarchy  and  aristocracy  were  frauds  and  iropoaiiions 
upon  rooinkind.  On  these  principles  I  pubnshed  the  pampMeC  Common 
8ense.  The  success  it  met  with  was  beyond  any  thing^  since  the  invention  of 
printing.  I  gave  a  copy-rie^ht  to  every  state  in  the  union,  and  the  demand 
ran  to  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  oopiee.  I  continued  the  eobjeei  ii» 
the  same  manner,  under  the  title  of  The  Crisis,  till  the  complele  establish- 
ment of  the  revolution. 

.  Afier  the  dedamtipn  of  indqieadenoe,  aongreei,  nnenimfiiMily  MKhalpK^m  - 
to  me,  appointed  me  secretary  in  tlie  foreign  department.  This  was  agreea- 
ble to  me,  becaow  it  ^ve  me  an  opportmiity  of  seeing  into  the  obilraes  of 
foreign  courts,  and  their  manner  of  doio§  buiinett.  But  a  nusunderstandins 
arising  between  congress  and  me,  respecting  one  of  their  commissioners,  then 
'm  Europe.  Mr.  Silas  Deane,  I  resigned  the  oAce. 

When  tne  war  ended,  I  went  from  Philadelphia  to  Bordentown,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Delawtu^,  where  I  have  a  smalt  place.  Congress  was  at  this  time 
i^tPrincelon.  fifteen  miles  diatant;  and  ceneml  WMhinfUia^  haMi<qaut«9 
were  at  Rocky-Hill^  within  the  neighborhood  of  congress,  for  the  purpose  of 
resicmng  bis  comnussion  (the  object  for  which  he  accepted  h  being  acoom- 
pLished)  and  of  retiring  to  private  liie.  YThile  he  wte  cntto  buiimw^ho 
wrote  me  the  letter  which  I  here  subjoin. 

Racky-Hin,  SqH.  10.  t78X 

I  have  learned  since  I  have  been  at  this  place,  that  you  are  at  Bordentown. 
Whether  for  the  sake  of  retirement  or  economy,  I  know  not  Be  it  lor  either, 
fyr  both,  or  whatever  it  may,  if  you  will  come  to  this  place»  and  pvtake  with 
me,  I  shall  be  exceedingly  nanpy  to  see  you. 

•  xoor  presence  may  remiad  oongiese  of  ycwr  past  serriees  to  this  oonntiy ; 
and  if  it  is  in  iny  jpower  to  impress  them,  coinmand  my  best  esertions  witU 
fi^edom,  as  they  will  be  rendered  cheerfully  by  one,  who  entertains  a  lively 
flense  of  the  importanoe  of  your  works,  and  whiO^  with  nnieh  pleaaara,  aai>^ 
scribes  himself. 

Your  sincere  friend^ 

G,  WASHINGTON* 

Dimnr  die  war,  m  the  latter  end  of  the  year  t780L  I  fbrmed  to  myself  die 
design  of  coming  over  to  England,  and  communicated  it  to  genesal  Greene, 
w|io  was  tlien  in  Pliiladelphia,  on  his  route  to  the  southward,  |;eneral  Wash- 
ington being  then  at  too  great  a  distanoe  to  eoaunanicnte  irim  immediately. 
I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  if  I  could  get  over  to  England, 
without  being  known,  and  only  remain  in  safety  till  I  coiud  get  out  a  puolica- 
tion,  I  ooukl  open  the  eyes  of  the  country  with  rcmct  to  the  madnese  and 
stupidity  of  its  ffovemment,  I  saw  that  the  parties  m  parliament  had  pitted 
themaelvee  as  fiur  as  they  oonhi  go,  and  could  make  no  new  impressions  on 
each  other.  General  Greene  entered  fully  into  my  views,  but  the  afiair  of 
Arnold  and  Andre  happening  just  after,  he  changed  his  mind,  and|  under 
•trong  apprehensions  for  my  safety,  wrote  to  me  very  preasingly  fimm  Amm 


It  U  m  p«rTeniom  •f  IMMM  lo  M3^  thai  a  dwitor  givM 
Itoperetei  by  a  contrvx  eflWeU tibsl^dakiog  rights  mpbj. 
«re  iohereotly  w  dU  the  inhihiliiti;  hvt  chultnti  by  i 
those  rights  in  the  majority,  leave  tiie  ri|^  by  exohisioD»  in  the 
hands  of  a  fear.  If  chaitera  were  oanstrneled  so  ••  to  eipress  m 
direct  terms,  **  tinU  tvary  inkahiltmit  «pA#  it  «o<  a.  faeiai«r  ^« 
sorpof^alt<?m  sAotf  mU  MMmse  <Ae  r^g^^  ^  s«ltfigv"  Mioh  rhmtoiw 
would  in  the  face  he  charters,  not  of  rights,  hut  of  eBchisio«» 
The  effect  is  the  same  under  the  form  they  now  stand ;  and  the 
only  persons  on  whom  they  operate,  are  the  pemoas  whom  Uwy 
exclude.  Those  whose  i%hts  are  guaranteed,  hy  not  being  tahea 
away«  exercise  no  other  ri^^ts  dian  as  members  of  the  coroBmnil|r 
they  araentitled  to  without  a  charter;  and  therefore,  attcharten 
have  no  o^r  than  an  indirect  negative  operation.  They  do  net 
pve  rig^  to  A,  bat  they  make  a  diflhvenoe  in  &vor  of  A»  hy 
taking  away  the  ri^^  of  B,  and  consequently  are  instruments  of 
injustioe. 

But  charters  and  corporations  fanvsa  a  mora  estensivo  ev9  efimft 
than  ytbMi  relates  merely  to  elections.  They  are  sources  of  end- 
less contention  in  the  plaeea  where  tiiey  exist ;  and  thoy  lessen 
the  common  rights  of  national  society.  A  native  of  England, 
undar  the  operation  of  these  charten  and  corporationst  cannot  bo 

polls,  in  Maiyland,  to  give  up  the  desiern,  which,  with  some  reluctance,  I  did. 
Soon  after  ChM  I  eceorapaniaoeotonel  LMveas  (son  of  Mr.  Laurens,  who  was 
then  in  the  Tower)  to  France,  on  business  from  congress.  We  landed  at 
fOrient,  and  while  I  remained  there,  he  being  gone  forvrard,  a  circumstance 
oeenrved  that  rtnewid  my  fbmer  design.  An  English  packet  fromFaUnouth 
to  New- York,  with  goTemment  despatches  on  board,  was  brouj^t  into 
fOrient.  That  a  packet  should  be  taken,  is  no  yery  extraordinary  thmg ;  bat 
that  tiM  despatches  should  be  taken  with  it  will  scarcely  be  credited,  as 
they  are  always  slunff  at  the  cabin  window,  in  a  bag  loadecf  with  cannon  bidl, 
aDdreadytobesunkmainomaac  The  fiACt,  howerer,  is  as  I  ha  Ye  stated  l^ 
for  the  despatches  came  into  my  hands,  and  I  read  them.  The  capture, 
as  I  was  informed,  succeeded  by  the  followmg  stratagem  : — ^the  captain  of  the 
privateer  Madame,  who  spoke  English,  on  coming  up  with  the  packet,  passed 
ninwelf  for  the  captain  of  an  Eoghsh  frigate,  and  invited  the  captain  of  the 
packet  onboard,  which,  when  done,  he  sent  some  of  his  hands  and  secured  the 
naiL  But  be  the  circumstances  of  the  capture  what  they  may,  I  speak  with 
certainty  as  to  the  despatches.  They  were  sent  up  to  Paris,  to  coimt  Vcn 
gennes,  and  when  colonel  Laurens  and  myself  returned  to  Amenca,  we  took 

By  iSeMdespat^es  I  saw  further  into  the  stupidity  of  the  Enflish  cabinet 
than  I  otherwise  coukl  have  done,  and  I  renewed  my  fofmer  design.  But 
colonel  Laurens  was  sa  tmwilUns;  to  return  alone,  more  especially,  as  amosjg 
other  matters,  he  had  a  charge  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
steriine  io  money,  thai  I  gave  in  to  his  wishes,  and  finally  gave  up  my  plan. 
But  I  am  now  certain,  that  if  I  could  have  ejtbcated  it,  it  would  not  havebciS 
sltogetberi  -• 


_„*  m. ■fill.        -^•-~-      *      ^^       -  -        -     A.  -^  ^» *  • 

Utbiiiii;  aMlnaaoter  pMti,llK>«gkklMMliY«l«id,lM»wl 
jBDdiilp  a  local  MilHMiliniMi  by  powhwa,  or  ha  la  bMAA^m  m 
aipelMthaplaea.  Tib  ■y eriei  af  faririi^  k  kapt  ap  to  ag- 
itoiMiaiiiorthelavM;  aaiiiM< 


Tho  goaafaHty  af  aatpawiikwi  Unmm  aw  ia  a  alata  of  aoHtaiy 
tiecay,  aod  piafoada^  fima  ftrther  laia  ai^  by 
ataaaaa  k  llwir  ailaaliaik,  audi  aa^  a  narigiMa  mar,  or  a  | 
aanoondiBg  eoontry.  Aa  pnpiilrtion  is  oaa  of  tto  ekiaf  oomtooi 
af  tMtth,  (Ibr  wiiMMil  k  kni  imlf  kM  00  valaa,)  avairy  dHif 
JwittdiOpaialestopwuaalilawllaiaea  te  iFakM  of  propotty; 
aad  as  corpotatioM  Iwra  aot  only  lUa  toadeacy*  kH  dkaatfy  tkb 
afiact,  <hay  oanaot  bat  ba  injariaag.  If  ai^  polky  wow  la  ba 
foUowedf  inatoad  of  that  of  general  (reedkMD,  to  every  peiaen  la 
M«ie  where  he  dMwat  (as  ai  Franea  ar  AaierkiJ  it  woaid  be 
aMfe  coaekteat  to  gka  eoeooragament  to 
lo  pradiMle  their  edmkiion  by  aaaHk 

The  pereoae  rooet  mtuiedklely  aiteraataA  ia  the  eheMliQa  af 
aerponrtiofui,  are  Ifae  khdbitaate  of  the  lawne  where  < 
are  establuhed.  The  kstances  of  Maacheatert 
and  Sheffield!,  dtoar,  by  ooatrast.  the  kjaiy  whkh  thoaa  ikidec 
mttitatioiie  are  to  property  ao4  ooraoMroe.  AfiMraxunplasBkay 
be  lbiuid«nidi  as  that  of  London,  whoae  nalaraland  eeaimefckl 
adraatagee,  owing  to  its  sitiiatioa  oa  the  ThaaMs,  k  eapaUa  of 
bearing  up  against  tiie  political  evik  of  a  coiporatkB ;  hat  in 
almost  all  other  eases  tfie  fiUality  k  too  visible  to  be  douhtadov 
denied. 

*ltisdiAedUt6aeoountlbrtheori|;m  of  disrter  and  corponttioa  f  wy, 
unless  we  suppose  them  to  hare  arisen  out  of,  or  harinr  been  eonnected  witk 
some  species  of  garrison  serrioes.  The  times  m  whieb  they  beean  josiliy 
Ihisidea.  TbegcneraUty  of  those  towns  have  been  sarrisoaa,  and  the  eorpo* 
rations  were  charged  witn  the  care  of  the  gates  of  the  towns,  when  no  aaU* 
|ary  garrison  was  present.  Their  reftinng  or  mating  admisMon  to  strmafsn, 
which  has  pcodoced  the  custom  of  givinf  ,  selling,  and  buying  freedom,  has 
more  of  the  nature  of  garrison  authority  Vtmxi  cinl  goTeramcnt.  8oldiora  an 
-free  of  all  corporations  throughout  tne  nation,  by  the  same  propriaty  thai 
every  soldier  is  free  of  cYeiy  garrison,  and  no  other  persons  ars.  He  eaa 
Mow  any  employment,  with  the  permlsikn  of  his  ofBnits  k  any  oovpsratka 


ftoGST0  m  mir. 


'  Tkmifjk  fte  whrie  lioB  it  not  •»  Jiiiei^  •ftiH<  liyHii 
depreMMNi  of  pioparty  »  eoffointiMi  taimi  m  te 
<lejpgel!^e%  it  piiriiei  of  tlii  UMipaaMi,  Bfl 
T«hi«  of  propofff ,  Hm  fortiiy  of  astioMl  cbmhici  4» < 
EVof^MMB  k  o  oiwtoieciapffopoHMMiloMoohai^;  oadiool 
porU  of  ft  MtkM.limde  with  o«eh  oter»  wiiolevor  ^b«Ci  ai^  of  iho 
parts,  mufll  noooMoriljr  oommtmlooto  lo  Ao  wfaolo* 

AooMof  tho  boooot  of  te  BogliikporiiMaootb»MiOffogl 
moasure*  mado  up  hy  olocdona  from  thoao  corporaSiOMi  t  md  oi 
kfa  ooiiatoioltlwitaptiioitfoamwooljiowfro»»|^ 
its  Weos  are  bot  a  ^oolMMiatieo  of  Hm  viooo  of  its  ongiiiu  ▲ 
man  of  noral  hoaor  audi  good  |Mlitioal  priaoipfes*  eanaoi  snhiail 
to  die  mean  drudgery  and  disgracotul  arts,  l^  which  such  olo#> 
lioas'aroearffied.  To  bo  a  syocessful  oaadidatot  ho  muil  km  deo> 
titatoofthoyilities  that  eoostitle  a  jioit  hgjslator  i  adlhohit 
thus  diseipli»od  lo  ooiioptioa  hj  the  mode  of  oaiNi«f  lalopai^ 
liaoisat,  it  is  rtot  to  ho  oapootod  AaiAo  lopiQas^taUfo  shooU  ho 
hotter  than  the  bmb. 

Mr,  Bterko,  m  spBahaig  cf  tho  EogWi  lopiosantartoa  has  a*> 
Tancod  as  bold  a  dudloDgo  as  e?er  was  gtron  in  the  di^  of 
diMlrf.  **  0«r  lopmBoiatiooi*^  says  he»  **  has  boon  lowod  jsir» 
fiUkf  sdijiisli  Is  all  Iks  fmf$m9  Sh  wkUk  a  rspMsmlsiiiMi  of 
tho  people  can  bo  dosiiod  or  dsiissd>  I  do^r,"  ooatiBOos  1^ 
«»tho  enoiiies  sf  oarooostitulioBtodKm  the  ooQtnrf."  This 
doelantKNi  finsas  a  maA»whohas  been  in  constant  opposidoslo 
aflthe  measaraa  of  psriismsnt  tho  wfasis  of  his  political  Mlb,  a 
year  or  two  eaeoplsdi  is  most  oatioordinsiy,  find,  itirmparing  hiss 
with  ymself,  adasiU  of  bo  other  aMoiMtinre,  than  UsU  ho  aotod 
ofamsl  hisjodgment  as  a  momhert  or  has  declared  cootrarf  to  it 
as  an  anchor. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  lepieoentttion  only  that  tiie  defects  be,  and 
dieretbre  I  proceed  in  tiie  next  place  to  aristocracy. 

What  is  called  the  bouse  of  peers,  is  coustitutod  on  a  ground 
Tcry  simflar  to  that,  against  which  there  is  a  law  in  other  cases. 
H  amounts  to  a  combination  of  persons  in  one  common  interest. 
No  reason  can  be  giren,  why  a  house  of  legisklion  should  hm 
composed  entirely  of  men  whose  occupation  consists  in  lotting 
tended  property,  than  why  it  should  be  cenaposed  of  diose  ii4# 
Uro»  or  of  brewers,  or  bakers^  or  any  other  separate  class  of  moo* 


§14  fttGBTt  or  ttAK. 

Hr.  Bttriw  eaii  Mb  hottse,  *«  the  gr$&i  grownd  mndp^m  of 
ttewriiif  1&  the  landed  iniereat.^    Let  us  emniiie  this  idea. 

TfhttpiHu'ofsecuntfiioesllie  tended  intere^  require,  more 
Aftanjr  oter  imerast  in  the  state,  or  what  right  has  it  to  a  &- 
thiot  aiid  separate  representation  from  the  general  interest  of  a 
nation  t  The  onlj  nse  to  be  made  of  ttis  power,  (and  which  it 
has  always  made,)  is  to  ward  off  taxes  from  itself^  and  throw  tfie 
harden  npon  sndi  articles  of  consomption  hj  which  itself  wouM  be 
least  wededf 

That  tins  has  been  the  comeqaence  (and  wiH  ahrajrs  be  the 
oonseqoence  of  constructing  governments  on  combinations,) 
is  evident*  with  respect  to  England,  from  the    history  of  its 


NolwMistanding  taxes  have  increased  and  multiplied  upon 
every  article  of  common  consumption,  the  land  tax,  whidi  more 
paitioslarfy  aihcts  this  **  piHar,**  has  diminished.  In  1*788,  the 
SBMNHit  of  the  land-tax  was  1,990,0002.  which  is  hatf  a  aaaiion 
less  tfian  it  produced  almost  a  hundred  years  ago,  notwith- 
standing the  rentals  are  in  many  instances  doubled  nnce  tiiat 
period. 

Befoe  die  coming  of  (he  Hanoverians,  the  taxes  were  divided 
in  neuiy  eqosl  proportions  between  tiie  land  and  articles  of  con- 
sumption, die  land  bearing  rather  die  largest  share;  but  since  tet 
era,  nearly  thirteen  millions  annually  of  new  taxes  have  been 
thrown  upon  consumption.  The  consequence  of  winch  has  been 
aconstant  increase  in  the  irandMr  and  wretchedness  of  the  poor, 
ittd  m  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates.  Tet  here  again  the  burden 
does  not  fiil  in  equal  proportions  on  tin  aristocracy  with  ihfb  rest 
•f  the  coniniuttity.  Their  residences,  wh^her  in  town  or  country, 
are  not  mixed  with  the  habitations  of  the  poor. — They  live  apart 
from  distress,  and  die  expense  <^  relieving  it.  It  is  in  manufac- 
turing towns  and  laboring  villages  that  those  burdens  press  the 
heaviest ;  in  many  of  which  it  is  one  class  of  poor  supporting 
another. 

Several  of  the  most  heavy  and  productive  taxes  are  so  con- 
tmed,  as  to  give  an  exemption  to  this  pillar,  thus  standing  in  its 
own  defence.  The  tax  upon  beer  brewed  for  sale  does  not  afiect 
the  aristocracy,  who  brew  their  own  beer  free  of  this  duty.  It 
falls  ooiy  on  those  who  have  not  coilveniency  or  ability  to  brew, 
and  irtio  nsnstpuidiase  it  in  small  nuantities.    But  what  wB 


AMc  of  die  jostioe  of  tftzatm*  whoilb^ bviw,  Aat 
thia  tai  alone,  from  which  the  erisloomejr  are  fnm  cjrciiwtancnn 
^edipt,  U  nearly  eqval  to  die  whole  of  the  hwd-tax,  heiog  in  the 
year  1788,  and  it  is  not  lets  now,  l,666,ld9l.  and  with  its  {nto^ 
portion  of  the  taxes  on  nalt  and  hope,  it  exceeds  it*  That  a 
sfaigle  article  thus  partial!/  constmed,  and  that  chiefly  by  the 
working  part, .  should  be  subject  to  a  tax  ecpiid  to  dMt  on  the  whde 
rental  of  a  nation,  is,  perlMps,  a  &ct  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the 
history  of  ref  enues. 

This  is  one  of  the  consequences  reeolftbf  from  a  house  of 
lefpslation,  composed  en  the  gnmnd  of  a  cmnhinaAion  of  commonr  ^ 
interest ;  for  whatever  their  separate  politics  as  to  parties  may  bot 
in  thb  diey  are  nnited.  Whether  a  combination  acts  to  raise  the 
price  of  an  article  for  sale,  or  the  rate  of  wages ;  or  whether  it  acts 
to  throw  texes  from  itself  upon  another  class  erf*  the  comomai^ 
the  prinoiple  and  the  effect  are  the  same :  and  if -the  one  be 
illegal,  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  other  ought  to  exist 

It  is  no  use  to  say,  that  taxes  are  first  proposed  in  the  house  of 
oommons ;  for  as  the  other  house  has  always  a  negative,  it  ean 
always  defend  itself;  and  it  would  be  ridiculeus  to  suppose  thai 
its  acquiescenoe  in  die  measures  to  be  proposed  were  not  nndw- 
atood  beforehand*  Besides  irfudi,  it  has  obtpdned  so  nmdi  influ- 
ence by  borongh  traffic,  and  so  many  of  its  relations  and  con- 
nexions are  distributed  on  both  sides  of  the  commons,  as  te  give 
it,  besides  an  absolute  negatiye  in  the  house,  a  preponderancy  in 
the  other,  in  all  matters  of  common  concern. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  what  is  meant  by  the  Umd€d  inier^^  if 
it  does  not  mean  a  combination  of  aristocratical  land-holders,  ^ 
opposing  their  own  pecuniary  interest  to  that  of  the  farmer,  and 
every  branch  of  trade,  commerce,  and  manufacture.  In  all  other 
r^ects,  it  is  the  only  interest  that  needs  no  paitial  protection.  It 
enjoys  the  general  protection  of  the  world.  Every  individual, 
U^  or  low,  is  interested  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  men,  women, 
and  children,  of  all  ages  and  degrees,  will  turn  out  to  assist  the 
fittmer,  rather  than  a  harvest  should  not  be  got  m ;  and  they  will 
not  act  thus  by  any  other  property.  It  is  flie  only  one  for  irineh 
the  common  prayer  of  mankind  is  put  up,  and  the  only  one  that 
can  never  fail  from  the  wttnt  of  means.  It  is  the  interest,  not  of 
the  policy,  but  of  the  existence  of  man,  and  when  it  ceases,  he 
I  to  be. 
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Wa  oMite  iutoHMt  in  m  midiom  ftands  m$  ttm  wm 
Ooonaeree,  maaufaolttrest  aith  menees^  and  ovary  Hbrng  f^rn^ 
eompared  with  this  sre  auppoiied  hut  in  pnrtt.  Their  yrogperity 
or  their  decay  has  not  the  9Utk9  univeMol  infiiMneei  When  tho 
▼aUeys  lai^h  and  iiagt  it  is  Mot  the  fiunar  only t  hnt  all  oeealMi 
that  rejoices.  It  is  a  prosperity  that  eftclwdes  aM  onty  i  and  this 
cannot  be  said  of  any  ding  else. 

Why  dien  does  Mr«  Bnike  talk  ofhis  boose  of  poem,  as  tlM  piBar 
of  the  landed  interest  T    Were  Aat  pilhur  to  sink  inlo  te  < 
same  landed  property  would  eontiBioe»  and  thei 
sowing,  and  reaping  wonld  go  on.    The  aiisloeracy  are  j 
(armers  who  wpck  the  had,  and  raise  tfie  prodneoi  hut  i 
mere  consumers  of  the  rent ;  and  when  compared  widi  the  i 
world,  are  the  drones,  a  seraglio  of  males,  who 
the  honey  nor  form  die  hive,  but  exist  cmly  lor  lasy  eiyeymeat. 

Mr.  Bnrfce,  in  his  first  essay,  eaUed  aristocraoy,  ^  like  mrimtiU* 
an  capikd  rf  poli$k0d  9ocieiy,"  Towords  eooipletiag  d^  %Bre, 
he  has  now  added  the  jmUot,  but  still  dw  base  is  wanting  {  and 
whenever  a  nation  chooses  to  act  a  Sampoen,  not  bhnd«  but  hold* 
down  goes  the  temple  of  Dagon,  the  lords  and  ikm  rhllistinm 

If  a  house  of  legislation  is  to  he  composed  of  men  of  one  class, 
for  the  purposed  of  protectii^  a  distm^  interest,  aH  the  other 
interests  should  have  the  same.  The  inequality  as  wdl  as  dis 
burden  of  taxation^  arises  from  odmilling  it  in  obs  case  and  net  in 
alL  Had  ^ere  been  a  house  of  flmners,  there  had  bean  no  gMM 
laws ;  or  a  house  of  merchants  and  maimfaelnregs,  the  tones  had 
neidwr  been  so  unequal  nor  so  excossifvo.  It  as  froai  (he  power 
of  taxation  being  in  the  hands  of  diese  who  can  throw  so  greats 
part  of  it  from  their  own  shouldoio,  that  it  has  raged  without  a 
check. 

Men  of  stnaH  or  moderate  est^es,  are  move  injured  by  the 
taxes  being  thrown  on  articles  of  oonsnmption,  than  they  am 
eased  by  warding  it  from  landed  propeityt  for  the  feHowi^g 
reasons: 

1st,  They  bonsume  more  of  the  productive  taxaUe  aitielesi  isi 
proportion  to  their  property,  than  those  of  laige  estates, 

2d,  Their  residence  is  dnefly  in  towns,  and  their  proper^  in 
houses ;  and  the  increase  of  the  poor*rates,  occasioned  by  taxos 
on  oonsumptioo,  is  in  much  greater  proportion  than  the  ]and»tax 
has  been  favored.   In  Birmin^bam,  the  poor  rates  are  not  less  than 
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\  iithe  poond.    From  tinf,  as  io  winmiy  ohmfoJt 
Ao  aritlocniey  are  in  a  great  raearare  exempt 

Theoe  are  but  a  part  of  the  mischteft  flowing  from  the  wretdMd 
■cheme  of  an  hooae  of  peen. 

Aa  a  combinationY  it  can  always  throw  a  considerable  portion  of 
taaes  from  itself;  as  an  hereditary  housei  accountable  to  no  bodjt 
It  resembles  a  rotten  borough,  whose  consentis  to  be  courted  by 
interest  There  ate  but  few  of  its  member8«  who  are  not  in  some 
mode  or  other  participators,  or  disposers  of  the  public  money. 
One  turns  a  candle-holder,  or  a  lord  in  waiting ;  another  a  lord 
of  the  bed-chamber,  a  groom  of  the  stole,  or  any  insignificant 
nominal  office,  to  which  a  salary  is  annexed,  paid  out  of  the  public 
taxes,  and  which  avoids  the  direct  appearance  of  corruption.  Such 
silnalions  are  derogatory  to  the  character  of  a  man ;  and  where 
they  can  be  submitted  to,  honor  cannot  reside. 

To  all  these  are  to  be  added  the  numerous  dependants,  the 
loi^  list  of  tiie  younger  branches  and  distant  relations,  who  are  to 
be  profided  for  at  tbit  public  expense :  in  short,  were  an  estimation 
lo  be  made  of  the  diarge  of  the  aristocracy  to  a  nation,  it  will  be 
found  nearly  equal  to  that  of  supporting  the  poor.  The  duke  of 
Ridimond  alone  (and  there  are  cases  similar  to  his)  takes  away 
as  much  for  himself,  as  would  maintain  two  thousand  poor  and 
nged  persons.  Is  it,  tiien,  any  wonder,  that  under  such  a  system 
of  goremment,  taxes  and  rates  ha?e  multiplied  to  their  present 
extentT 

In  stating  these  matters,  I  speak  an  open  and  disinterested  lan- 
guage, diciated  by  no  passion  but  that  of  humooity.  To  me,  who 
hare  not  only  refused  offers,  because  I  thought  them  improper, 
but  have  declined  rewards  I  might  with  reputation  haTO  accepted, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  meanness  and  imposition  appear  disgusting. 
Independence  is  my  happiness,  and  I  yiew  things  as  ^y  are, 
widieut  regard  to  pbice  or  person ;  my  country  is  the  world,  and 
my  religion  is  to  do  good. 

BIr.  Burke,  in  speaking  of  die  aristocratical  law  of  primogeni- 
ture, says,  «•  It  is  die  standard  law  of  our  landed  inheritance ; 
and  which,  widiout  question,  has  a  tendency,  and  I  think,''  con- 
tittues  he, «« a  happy  tendency,  to  preserre  a  character  of  weig^ 
and  consequence." 

Mr.  Burke  may  call  this  law  what  he  pleases,  but  humanity  and 
impartial  reflection  will  pronounce  it  a  law  of  brutal  injustice. 
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W«rewenot  Mscuftonod  to  the  dail7pi«cti99»ai>d4UliFe«ii(yr. 
bear  of  it,  as  the  law  of  some  distant  part  of  the  world*  we  wkoivAA 
eoQclude  that  the  legislators  of  such  eouotriM  bad  noi  apmd  at 
a  state  of  civilization. 

As  to  preserving  a  character  ofymgKt  ond  con$equmc€f  the  case 
eppears  to  me  directly  the  reverse.  It  is  an  attakit  upon  charao* 
f«w;  a  sort  of  privateering  upon  familj  property.  It  may  have 
weight  among  dependant  tenants,  but  it  gives  none  on  a  aeale  of 
national,  and  much  less  of  universal  character.  Speaking  for  my- 
self,  my  parents  were  not  able  to  give  me  a  shiUiqg,  b^ond  what 
Aey  gave  me  in  education ;  and  to  do  this  they  distressed  them* 
•elves ;  yet  I  possess  more  of  what  is  called  confleqoeiice»  19  the 
world,  than  any  one  in  Mr.  Burke's  catalogue  of  aristocrats. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  some  of  the  defects  of  the  two  houeee 
of  parliament,  I  proceed  to  what  is  called  the  crown*  upoe  ndiich  I 
shall  be  very  concise. ' 

It  signifies  a  nominal  office  of  a  million  sterling  a-year,  the 
business  of  which  consists  in  receiving  the  money.  Whether  the 
person  be  wise  or  foolbh,  sane  or  insane,  a  native  or  a  fiNreigner, 
matters  not.  Every  ministiy  acts  upon  the  same  idea  that  Mr. 
Burke  writes,  namely,  that  the  people  must  be  hoodwinkedt  and 
held  ffi  superstitious  ignorance  by  some  bugbear  or  other ;  and 
wkeX  is  called  the  crown  answers  thb  purpose,  and  therefore  it 
answers  all  the  purposes  to  be  expected  firom  it  This  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  the  other  two  branches. 

The  hazard  to  which  this  office  is  exposed  in  all  countries, 
is  not  fiT>m  any  thing  that  can  happen  to  tiie  raae,  but  from 
what  may  happen  to  the  nation ;  die  danger  of  its  coming  to  ite 
senses. 

It  has  been  customary  to  call  the  crown  the  executive  powect 
and  the  custom  has  continued,  though  the  reason  has  ceased. 

It  was  called  the  exectUive^  because  he  whom  it  signified  used 
formerly  to  sit  in  the  character  of  a  judge,  in  administering  or 
executing  the  laws.  The  tribunals  were  then  a  part  of  the  court. 
The  power,  therefore,  which  is  now  called  the  judicial,  was  what 
is  called  tho  executive ;  and,  consequenUy,  one  or  the  other  of 
the  terms  is  redundant,  and  one  of  the  offices  useless.  When  we 
speak  of  the  crown  now,  it  means  nothing ;  it  "g»iPi^  neither  a 
jedge  nor  a  general :  besides  which,  it  is  the  laws  that  go?enit 
end  not  the  man«    Tho  old  terms  ,are  kept  up,  and  g^ve  an 
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•pp«anii6eofeoiMeqiieiie«  to  etnpQr  ionnfl  :  and  the  onlj  6^t 
^j  have  is  tfuit  ofincreasiiig  expensefl. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  means  of  rendering  goremnients  mofe 
eondttcire  to  the  general  happtnees  of  mankind,  than  they  are  att 
{Meaentt  it  will  not  be  improper  to  take  a  review  of  the  progress 
of  taxation  in  England. 

It  is  a  general  idea,  that  when  taxes  are  once  laid  on,  diey 
are  never  taken  o£  However  true  this  may  have  been  of 
late,  it  was  not  always  so.  Either,  therefore,  the  people  of 
former  times  were  more  watchful  over  government  than  tiiose 
of  the  present,  or  govemmant  was  administered  with  less  extra* 
vagance. 

It  is  now  seven  hundred  years  since  the  Morman  conquest, 
and  die  establishment  of  wbai  is  called  the  crown.  Taking  this 
portion  of  tkne  in  seven  separate  periods  of  one  hundred  years 
each,  the  amooat  of  the  annual  taxes,  at  each  period,  will  be  as 
follows  : 
jbuioal  amount  of  taxes  levied  by  William  the  con* 

queror,  beginning  in  the  year  1066,         -  -      400,000L 

Annual  amount  of  taxes  at  one  hundred  years  from 

the  conquest,  (1166)      -  -  -  •       200,000 

Annual  amount  of  taxes  at  two  hundred  years  from 

the  conquest,  (1266)      ....       160,000 
Annual  amount  of  taxes  at  6iree  hundred  ye^rs  from 

die  conquest,  (1366)      ....       180,000 
Annual  amount  of  taxes  at  four  hundred  years  from 

the  conquest,  (1466)      ...  .  .       100,000 

These  statements,  and  those  which  follow,  are  taken  from  sir 
John  Sinclair's  History  of  the  Revenue  ;  by  which  it  appears, 
that  taxes  continued  decreasing  for  four  hundred  years,  at  the 
eiqpiration  of  which  time  they  were  reduced  three-fourths,  vis. 
from  font  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  one  hundred  thousand. 
The  people  of  England,  of  the  present  day,  have  a  traditionary  and 
historical  idea  of  the  bravery  of  their  ancestors  ;  but  whatever 
their  Tirtnes  or  vices  might  have  been,  they  certainly  were  a 
people  who  would  not  be  imposed  upon,  and  who  kept  govern* 
men!  ii^  awe  as  to  taxation,  if  not  as  to  principle.  Though  they 
were  not  able  to  expel  the  monarchical  usurpation,  they  restricted 
k  lo  a  public  economy  of  taxes. 
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Lot  lit  nim  ie?MW  die  leBMuniog  three  kndi^ 
Annual  amount  of  tarns  at  five  hundred  jrears  firom 

the  conquest,  (1566)  ....  500,000L 
Annual  amount  of  taxes  at  six  himdred  jears  firom 

die  conquest,  (1666)  ....  ISOQfiOOL 
Annual  amount  of  taxes  at  the  present  time,  (1791)  17,000,p00 

The  difierence  between  the  first  four  hundred  jears  and  die  last 

three,  is  so  astonishing,  as  to  warrant  the  opinion,  that   the 

national  character  of  the  Eni^ish  has  changed.    It  wou)d  have 

been  impossible  to  have  dragooned  the  former  Englidi  into  the 

excess  of  taxation  that  now  exists ;  and  when  it  is  considered 

that  the  pay  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  of  all  the  revenue-officera, 

is  the  same  now  as  it  was  above  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 

taxes  were  not  above  a  tenth  part  of  whMi  they  are  at  present,  it 

appears  impossible  to  account  for  the  enormous  increase  and 

expenditure,  on  any  other  ground  than  extmvagance,  corruptioii, 

and  intrigue.* 

*  Sereral  of  the  court  new^Mpers  have  of  late  made  frequent  mendon  «f 
Wat  Tyler.  That  his  memory  ehiould  be  traduced  by  court  sycophants,  and 
all  thoee  who  lire  on  the  spoil  of  *a  public,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  He 
was,  however,  the  means  of  cneckii^  the  rage  and  injustice  of  taxation  in  Ida 
time,  and  the  nation  owed  much  to  bis  Talor.  The  history  is  concisely  this:— 
in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  a  poll-tax  was  levied,  of  one  shining  per  head 
upon  every  person  in  the  nation,  of  whatever  class  or  condition,  on  poor 
as  well  as  nch,  above  the  a^  of  fifteen  years.  If  any  favor  was  shown 
in  the  law,  it  was  to  the   nch  rather  than  the  poor;  as  no  person  eouU 


be  charged  more  than  twenty  shillings  for  himself,  family  axid  servants^ 
though  ever  so  numerous — while  all  other  families,  under  the  number  of 
twenty,  were  charged  per  head.  Poll-taxes  had  alwajrs  be«i  odioas — hut 
this  being  also  oppressive  and  unjust,  it  excited,  as  it  naturally  must, 
universal  detestation  among  the  poor  and  middle  classes.  The  person  known 
by  the  name  of  Wat  Tyler,  and  whose  proper  name  was  Walter,  and  a  tyler 
by  trade,  lived  at  Deptford.  The  eatherer  of  the  poll-tax,  on  coming  to  his 
bouse,  demanded  a  tax  for  one  of  his  daughters,  whom  l^ler  declared  was 
under  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  tax*gatherer  insisted  in  satisfyii^  himseU; 
and  began  an  indecent  examination  of  the  ^rl,  which  enragine  the  father,  he 
•truck  him  with  a  hammer,  that  brought  him  to  the  groum^  and  was  the 
eauseof  his  death. 

This  circumstance  served  to  bring  the  discontents  to  an  issue.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  neighborhood  espouMd  the  cause  of  Tyler,  who,  in  a  few  days, 
was  joined,  according  to  some  historians,  by  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  men, 
and  chosen  their  chie£  With  this  force  he  marched  to  London,  to  demand  an 
abolition  of  the  tax,  and  a  redress  of  other  grievances.  The  court,  finding 
itself  in  a  forlorn  condition,  and  unable  to  make  resistance,  amied,  with 
Richard  at  iu  bead,  to  hold  a  conference  with  Tyler  in  Smithmd,  making 
inany  fiedr  professions,  courtier-like,  of  its  disposiuon  to  redress  the  oppres- 
sions. While  Richard  and  Tyler  were  in  conversation  on  these  matters,  each 
being  on  horseback,  Walworth,  then  mayor  of  London,  and  one  of  tbecraatoraa 
of  the  court,  watched  an  opportunity,  and,  like  a  cowardly  assassin,  stabbed 
Tyler  with  a  dasger— and  two  or  three  others  falling  upon  him,  he  was  in- 
stantly sacrificed. 

Tyler  appears  to  have  been  an  intreiMd,  disinterested  man,  with  respect  to 
himmLL   AU  hiapropcwOsiaadatoRiohaid,  w«m  oaanoivjuii 
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WRh  the  terolntioii  ^1698,  tnd  nmesodbeeAe  Haaorer 
■neooMioD,  came  tlie  destructiTe  ejntem  of  contmental  intrigiiei, 
■nd  Ae  rage  for  foreign  wars  and  fordgn  dominion ;  sjrstenis  of 
aodi  aecure  mystery,  that  tfie  expenses  admit  of  no  aeeoonte ;  a 
single  line  stands  for  mflBons.  To  what  excess  taamtion  nngbl 
have  extended,  had  not  the  French  rerolution  contributed  to  hretik  \/ 
up  the  system,  and  put  an  end  to  pretences,  is  impossible  to  say. 
Viewed  as  that  revolution  ought  to  be,  ^  the  fortunate  means  of 
lessening  1he  load  of  taxes  of  bodi  countries,  it  b  of  as  much  im- 
portance to  England  as  to  France ;  and,  if  properly  improved  to 
all  the  advantages  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  to  which  it  leads, 
deserves  as  much  celebration  in  one  country  as  the  other. 

In  pursuing  this  subject,  I  shall  begin  widi  the  matter  tfiat  firit 
presents  itself,  that  of  lessening  dM  burden  of  taxes ;  and  AaJH 
then  add  such  matters  and  propositions,  respecting  tiie  three 
countries  of  England,  France  and  America,  as  die  present  pros- 
pect of  things  appears  to  justify ;  I  mean  an  alliance  of  the  three, 
fbr  ^  purposes  that  will  be  mentioned  in  tiieir  proper  places. 

What  has  happened  may  happen  agam.  By  the  statement 
before  shown,  of  the  progress  of  taxation,  it  is  seen,  that 
taxes  have  been  lessened  to  a  fourth  part  of  what  they  had 
fomieriy  been.  Though  the  present  circumstances  do  not  ad- 
mit of  the  same  reduction,  yet  diey  admit  of  such  a  beginning, 
as  may  accomplish  that  end  in  a  less  time,  than  in  the  former 
case. 

The  amount  of  taxes  for  the  year,  ending  at  Michaelmas,  1778, 
was  as  follows : 

Land  tax         .  «  .  •  -     1,950,000^ 

Customs    ...  -  -  8,789,274 

Excise  (including  old  and  new  malt)      -  «    6,751,727 

Stomps      .  .  .  -  •  1,278A14 

Miscellaneous  taxes  and  incidents         -  -     1,803,755 

15,572,9701 

Since  the  year  1788,  upwards  of  one  million,  new  taxes,  have 

been  laid  on,  besides  the  produce  of  the  lotteries ;  and  as  the 

ffoand,Uiaii  those  which  had  been  made  to  John  by  the  barons ;  and  not- 
wiihstandiwc  the  sycophancy  of  historians,  and  men  like  Mr.  Burke,  who  seek 
to  doss  ow  a  base  action  of  the  court  by  traducing  Tyler,  his  feme  wiUouU 
tivethttrfelaehood.  U  the  barons  merited  sjaofummt  10  PC  sreotsd  Ul  San* 
Mfmwdib  Tylv  BNrits  oos  »  Stauthfiold. 
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in  gmenl  beea  noro  produelm  nooe  An  be* 
fere,  the  vmoiiDt  nMjr  be  takeA*  in  round  nitmbers,  al  17«000|008L 

N.  B*  The  ezpeoM  of  coUeetion  end  the  drawbecks,  iMkk 
togedier  emouot  to  nearly  two  milliooBv  are  paid  out  of  the 
grosa  amount;  and  the  abore  is  the  net  amn  paid  into  the  ea- 
cbeqoer. 

The  awn  of  aeyeateea  mtUiona  ia  applied  to  two  diflfereni  par- 
poaea ;  the  one  to  pay  tile  intereat  of  the  national  debt,  the  other 
to  pay  the  current  ezpenaea  of  eadi  year.  About  nine  niUiona 
ate  appropriated  to  the  former ;  and  the  remainder,  being  neaily 
ei^  miUiona,  to  the  latter.  Aa  to  the  miHion,  said  to  be  applied 
to  Uie  reduction  of  the  debt,  it  ia  ao  much  like  paying  widi 
one  hand  and  taking  out  with  die  olher,  aa  not  to  merit  much 
notice. 

It  happened,  fortunately  for  France,  that  die  poaaeaaed  national 
domains  for  paying  off  her  debt,  and  thereby  leasening  her  taims; 
but  aa  thia  ia  not  the  caae  in  England,  her  reduction  of  tazee  can 
only  take  place  by  reducing  the  current  expenaea,  which  any 
now  be  done  to  the  amount  of  four  or  fire  milliona  annually,  aa 
will  hereafter  appear.  When  thia  ia  accomplished,  it  will  more 
dum  counterbalance  the  enormous  charge  of  the  American  war ; 
and  the  saving  will  be  from  the  aame  sources  from  whence  Ae 
evil  arose. 

As  to  the  national  debt,  however  heavy  die  interest  may  be  in 
taxes,  yet,  as  it  seems  to  keep  alive  a  capita],  useful  to  com* 
merce,  it  balances  by  its  effects  a  considerable  part  of  ita  own 
weight ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  England  is,  by 
some  means  or  other,  short  of  its  proper  proportion,*  (being  not 
more  dian  twenty  ^millions,  whereas  it  should  be  sixty,)  it  would, 
besides  the  injustice,  be  bad  policy  to  extinguish  a  capital  drnt 
aerves  to  supply  that  defect  But,  with  respect  to  the  currant 
expense,  whatever  is  saved  therefrom  ia  gain.  The  exceas  may 
serve  to  keep  corruption  alive,  but  it  has  no  reaction  on  credit 
and  commerce,  like  the  interest  of  the  debt 

It  is  now  very  probable,  diat  the  English  government  (I  do  not 
mean  the  nation)  ia  unfriendly  to  the  French  revolution.  What* 
ever  serves  to  expose  the  intrigue  and  lessen  the  influence  of 

*  Foraign  kitiwuei,  forei^  wart,  and  foreign  dominioni,  will  in  a  grest 
rnfarTn*^^^"*^  wr  w  deficiency. 


ftiaafi  OF  HAH.  Sit 

fOCTrtf ,  hj  IfiT'^hg  tazalioD,  win  b«  vnwolooiBe  to  tiMm  vbo 
feed  upon  the  spoil.  Whilst  the  clamor  of  Froaeh  iDteiioOf  m1«h 
traiy  poweri  popesy,  and  wooden  shoes  could  be  kept  up,  the 
nmtioBs  were  eesily  allured  and  alarmed  into  taxes*  Those  dajs 
are  now  past ;  deceptioii,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  haa  leaped  its  last 
hanresty  and  betim  times  are  in  prospect  for  both  eoimtries,  and 
for  the  world. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  an  alliance  may  be  formed  between 
England,  France,  and  America,  ibr  the  pwposea  beteafter  lo  be 
mentioned,  the  national  expenses  of  France  and  Sogland  majr 
consequently  be  lessened.  The  same  fleets  and  amies  will  no 
longer  be  necessary  to  either,  and  the  reduction  can  be  made  ship 
for  ship  on  each  side.  But  to  accomplish  these  ebfecta,  ihm 
gOTomments  must  necessarily  be  fitted  to  a  eoaimion  cones- 
pendent  principle.  Confidence  can  never  take  place,  while  an 
hostile  disposition  remains  in  either,  or  where  mystery  and  secrecy 
on  one  side,  is  opposed  to  candor  and  openness  on  the  o^er. 

These  matters  admitted,  the  natiowil  expenses  might  be  pot 
back,  for  the  take  of  a  precedent ^  to  what  they  were  at  some  period 
when  France  and  England  were  not  enemies.  TUs,  conse- 
quently, must  be  prior  to  the  Hanorer  succefsion,  and  also  to  the 
revolution  of  168a*  The  first  instance  that  preoents  itself,  an- 
tecedent to  those  dates,  is  in  the  very  wasteful  and  profligate  tune 
of  Charles  II.  at  which  time  England  and  France  acted  as  allies. 
If  I  have  chosen  a  period  of  great  extravagance,  it  wiH  serve  to 
show  nK>dem  extravagance  in  a  still  worse  lig^t ;  especially,  as 
Am  pay  of  the  navy,  the  army,  and  the  revenne-oftcers  has  not 
iacreMad  since  that  time. 

*  I  hi^ipcned  to  be  in  Bngtand  al  the  eelebration  of  the  centenary  of  the 
levolution  of  1688.  The  chctfacteri  of  William  and  Mary  hare  always  iqi* 
peared  to  me  detestable  j  the  one  seeking  to  destroy  his  uncle,  and  the  other 
ksr  fiithar,  to  get  possession  of  power  theSBsehnss:  yet,  as  the  natioii  was  (fis- 
pooed  to  think  something  of  that  erent,  I  felt  hurt  at  seeing  it  ascribe  the 
wbtsAt  reputatioa  of  it  to  a  man  who  had  undertaken  it  as  a  job,  and  who, 
besides  what  he  etherwise  got,  charged  six  hundred  theusaod  noands  ibr  the 
expense  of  the  little  fleet  that  brought  him  from  Holland,  (ieoree  L  acted 
thesais  dose-fisted  part  as  William  had  done,  and  bou^t  the  dudhy  of  Bre- 
BMO  with  the  money  he  got  from  England,  two  handred  and  fifty  thoosHMl 
poonii  over  and  aboTe  lus  pay  as  king ;  and  hayinf  thus  purchased  it  at  the 
•xpeaseof  |&iylwnd,  added  to  it  his  JMsnoferianoNHmnioosforlusowBpci- 
vate  benefit.  In  &ct  ereiy  nation  that  does  not  gorem  itself,  b  governed  as  a 
Jdbw     EngUind  has  been  the  prey  of  jobs  ever  since  the  revolution. 


•M  BIOHtS  W  MAH. 


The  peace  eetaUMuneBt  was  diea  u  foBomM :  See  air 
Smdair'a  Hisloij  of  the  Beremie. 

Navy        ....  SOO/MXK. 

Armf  ....    2l2fiW 

Ordnance     •        •        •        .  40,000 

CiTil  List        •        •        -        •    468,116 


1,014,1 15<. 
The  parliament,  howeTer,  settled  the  whole  annual  peace 
establiriinient  at  1 ,200,000.*  If  we  go  back  to  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  amount  of  all  the  taxes  was  but  half  a  million,  jet  the 
nation  sees  nothing  during  that  period,  that  reproaches  it  with 
want  of  consequence. 

All  circumstances  then  taken  together,  arising  fimn  the  Frendi 
reyolution,  from  the  approaching  harmony  and  reciprocal  mtereat 
of  the  two  nations,  the  abolition  of  court  intrigue  on  both  sides, 
and  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  the  science  of  government, 
die  annual  expenditure  mi|^  be  put  back  to  one  m^lion  and  a 
half,  vis. 

Navy 600,0001. 

Army        ....  600,000 

Expenses  of  goyemment  600,000 

1,600,000L 
Even  this  sum  is  six  tiroes  greater  than  dM  expenses  of  gov* 
emment  are  in  America,  yet  the  civil  internal  government 
of  England  (I  mean  that  administered  by  means  of  quarter 
sessions,  juries,  and  assixe,  and  which,  in  fad,  is  nearly  die 
whole,  and  is  pericMrmed  by  die  nation,)  is  less  expense  upon  the 
PBvenue,  than  the  same  species  and  portion  of  government  is  in 
America. 

It  is  time  that  nations  should  be  rational,  and  not  be  govenied 
like  animals  for  the  pleasure  of  their  riders.  To  read  tlM  histoiy 
of  kings,  a  man  would  be  almost  inclined  to  suppose  that  gov* 
emment  consisted  in  stag-hunting,  and  that  every  nation  paid  a 
million  a-year  to  the  huntsman.  Man  ought  to  have  imdot  or 
shame  enough  to  blush  at  being  thus  imposed  upon,  and  when  he 

*  ChariM,  like  hit  predeceaion  and  MuooemotB,  finding  thmi  war  waa  tba 
harfaft  of  govemmanta,  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Dutch,  the  ej^Moaa  of 
whieh  increaaed  the  annual  ezpenditnre  to  1,800,0001.  aa  atated  mar  ths 
daC«ori666;  but  die  poaee  caCabliiriBnent  waa  but  1,S0C^00«. 


fttOHTS  OF  MAN  tSS 

IMt  HH  proper  ebaracter,  ht  wHl.  tTpon  all  subjecta  of  diia 
ntAre,  iSbere  u  often  passing  in  the  mind  a  train  of  ideas  he  haa 
aet  jet  aeenstonied  himself  to  etacom^e  and  communicate.  Ke« 
alrained  by  Something  that  puts  on  the  character  of  prudence,  he 
acts  die  hypocrite  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others.  It  is,  however, 
eariotts  to  olrsenre  how  soon  this  spell  can  be  dissolved^  A  single 
expressiein,  boldly  conceived  and  uttered,  wiU  sometimes  jiut  H 
whole  company  into  their  proper  feelings,  and  a  whole  nation  are 
acted  upon  in  the  same  manner. 

As  to  the  ofices  of  which  any  civO  government  may  be  com* 
posed,  it  matters  but  Iktle  by  what  names  they  are  desciibed. 
In  the  routine  of  business,  as  before  observed,  whether  a  man  be 
styled  a  presidtot,  a  king,  an  emperor,  a  senator,  or  any  thing 
else,  it  fEB  impossible  that  any  service  he  can  perform,  can  merit 
from  a  nation  mere  than  tea  tfRmsand  pounds  a^jrear ;  and  as  no 
man  should  be  paid  bejFond  hb  services,  so  every  man  of  a 
proper  heart  will  not  accept  more.  Public  money  ought  to  be 
foached  with  &e  most  scrupulous  consciousness  of  honor.  It  is 
not  the  produce  of  riches  only,  but  of  the  hard  earnings  of  labor 
end  poverty.  It  is  deawn  even  from  the  bitterness  of  want  and 
misety.  Not  a  beggar  passes,  or  perishes  in  the  streets,  whose 
mtte  is  net  in  that  mass. 

Were  it  possiUe  that  the  congress  of  America,  could  be  so  lost 
to  dieir  duty,  and  to  the  interest  of  then*  constituents,  as  to  ofier 
general  Washington,  as  president  of  America,  a  million  a-year^ 
he  would  not,  and  he  could  not  accept  it.  His  sense  of  honor  is 
of  another  kind*  It  has  cost  England  almost  seventy  millions 
sterling,  to  maintain  a  ihmily  imported  from  abroad,  of  very  infe- 
rior capacity  to  thousands  in  die  nation  ;  and  scarcely  a  year  has 
paesed  tbtd  has  not  produced  some  mercenary  application.  Even 
the  physicians'  bills  have  been  sent  to  the  public  to  be  paid.  No 
wonder  that  jails  are  crowded,  and  taxes  and  poor-rates  increased. 
Under  sodk  systems,  nothing  is  to  be  looked  for  but  what  has 
already  happened ;  and  as  to  reformation,  whenever  it  comes,  it 
muat  be  from  die  nation,  and  not  from  the  government 

Tk>  Aow  diat  die  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  is  more 
dum  sufficient  to  defray  aH  the  expenses  of  govemment,'exclusive 
«f  navies  and  anniet,  die  f<Aowing  estimate  is  added  for  any 
bnantryy  of  die  same  extent  as  England. 


KIOUTS  or  MA5. 

In  the  first  place,  three  hundred  repreflent«thre8«  finrij  dected^ 
are  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  legislation  can  apply, 
and  preferable  to  a  latter  number.  They  may  be  divided  into 
two,  or  three  houses,  or  meet  in  one,  as'  in  France,  or  in  any 
manner  a  constitution  shall  direct 

As  representation  is  always  considered  in  free  countries,  as  the 
most  honorable  of  all  stations,  the  allowance  made  to  it  is  merely 
to  defray  the  expenses  which  the  representatives  incur  by  thai 
service,  and  not  to  it  as  an  office. 

If  an  allowance  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  be  made  to  every  representative, 
.  deducting  for  non-attendance,  the  expense,  if 
the  whole  number  attended  for  six  months  each 
year,  would  be  -  •  -  -        7Bft00t 

The  official  departments  cannot  reasonably  exceed 
the  following  number,  with  the  salaries  an* 
nexed  : 
Three  offices,  at  ten  thousand  pounds  each  30,000 

Ten  dif^o,  at  five  thousand  pounds  each  .    60,000 

Twenty  ditto,  at  two  thousand  pounds  each  40,000 

Forty  ditto,  at  one  diousand  pounds  each  40,000 

Two  hundred  ditto,  at  five  hundred  pounds  each  100,000 
Three  hundred  ditto,  at  two  hundred  pounds  each  60,000 
Five  hundred  ditto,  at  one  hundred  pounds  each  50,000 

Seven  hundred  ditto,  at  seventy-five  pounds  each  52,500 

497,6001. 

If  a  nation  chooses,  it  can  deduct  four  per  cei^  bom  all  offices^ 
and  make  one  of  twenty  thousand  per  annum. 

All  revenue-officers  are  paid  out  of  the  monies  they  collect,  and 
dierefore,  are  not  included  in  this  estimation. 

The  foregoing  is  not  offisred  as  an  exact  detail  (^offices,  but  to 
show  the  nuniber  and  rate  of  salaries  which  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  will  support ;  and  it  will,  on  experie'nce,  be  found  imprac- 
ticable to  find  business  sufficient  to  justify  even  this  expense.  As 
to  the  manner  in  which  office  business  is  now  performed,  the  cbiefii 
in  several  offices,  such  as  the  post-office,  and  ceitain  offices  in  the 
exchequer,  &c.  do  little  more  than  sign  their  names  three  or 
four  times  a-year ;  and  the  whole  duty  is  performed  by  under. 
deriis. 


X1IHIT9  cor  MAM.  aif 

Tit>i^  themfcie,  ane  miawi  wd  to  brif  —  m  wifloidnt  peaM 
MUbHahment  for  aU  tiio  honest  puiposes  of  govormnentv  which 
is  three  husdred  thotiswnd  pounds  more  than  the  peace  establisb> 
meniin  the  profligate  and  prodigal  times  of  Charles  II.  (aotwith* 
landing,  as  has  been  already  obserred,  the  pay  and  salaries  of 
the  army,  navyt  and  rereaue^oflieers,  c<mtmiie  the  same  as  at 
that  period,)  there  will  remain  a  surplus  of  upwards  of  six  miMiftnt 
out  of  the  present  correat  expenses.  The  ifuestion  then  will  be« 
how  to  dispose  of  this  surplus. 

Whoever  has  obsenred  the  manner  in  which  trade  and  taxes 
twist  themselves  together,  must  be  sensible  of  the  impossibility  of 
separating  them  suddenly. 

1st,  because  the  articles  now  on  hand  are  already  charged  with 
the  duty,  and  the  reduction  cannot  take  place  on  the  present 
stock. 

2d,  Because,  on  idi  those  articles  on  which  the  duty  is  charged 
in  the  gross,  such  as  per  barrel,  hogshead,  hundred  weight,  or 
ton,  the  abolition  of  the  duty  does  not  admit  of  being  divided 
down  so  as  fully  to  relieve  the  consumer,  who  purchases  by  the 
pint,  or  the'  pound*  The  last  duty  laid  on  strong  beer  and  ale, 
was  three  shillings  per  barrel,  which,  if  taken  off,  would  lessen 
the  purchase  pnly  half  a  farthing  per  pint,  and,  consequently,  would 
BOt  reach  to  practical  relief. 

This  being  the  condition  of  a  greater  part  of  the  taxes,  it  will 
he  necessary  to  look  for  such  others  as  are  free  from  this  embar* 
rassment,  and  where  the  relief  will  be  direct  and  visible,  and 
capable  of  immediate  operation. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  poor-rates  are  a  direct  tax  which 
every  housekeeper  feels,  and  who  knows  also,  to  a  farthrog,  die 
sum  which  he  pajra.  The  national  amount  of  the  whole  of  the 
poor-rates  is  net  positively  known,  but  can  be  (urocured.  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  in  his  History  of  the  Revenue,  has  steted  it  at 
2,100«587/.  A  considerable  part  of  vrhich  is  expended  in  litiga- 
tions, in  which  Ae  poor,  instead  of  being  relieved,  are  tormented. 
The  expense,  however,  is  the  same^to  the  parish,  from  whatever 
ceuee  it  asisea. 

In  Binmn^m,  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates  is  foiffteen  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year.  This,  though  a  large  sum,  is  modemte 
cemparad  with  the  population.  Birmingham  is  said  to  contain 
seventy  thouiand  tools,  and  oh  a  proportioa  of  seventy  thousand 


ummf  w  UAM* 

Iponacb  yo»-imlfii| flte 
;  liia  pcfNili^  of  En^^iad  mi 
iriooU  be  but  090  niilioQ  fear  bundrtd  thottwad  | 
IbfiffofeiOv  noil  probaMe*  tboft  tbe  popuktioa  of  ! 
mmhwatad.  Foucteon  thonmid  pooade  k  die  paoportioii  upoi 
fiAj  thoanod  tods*  taJdog  two  millioBs  of  poor  mtoo  m  Hm 
■■tfaiil  amoiuit. 

Bo  it*  howoTor,  what  it  oNiy*  it  is  no  otber  tban  tho  cooao' 
quence  of  the  exeeoaive  boiden  of  taxea,  lbr«  at  tte  tine  whoa 
the  taxea  were  Tery  few,  the  poor  were  able  to  ■mintaie  tbeoB- 
eahrea;  end  there  were  bo poor-ralea.*'  In  the  preaaot  atale  of 
things,  a  laboring  man,  with  a  wife  and  two  or  three  obildieiitdoee 
moi  pay  leas  than  between  seven  and  eight  ponnds  a-jrear  in  taxes. 
He  is  not  sensd>Ie  of  this,  beeaose  it  is  disguised  to  him  in  te 
articles  which  he  buys,  and  he  thinks  only  of  their  deamess ;  bol 
m  the  taxes  take  from  him,  at  least,  a  fourth  part  of  his  yearly 
earnings,  he  is  consequently  disabled  from  proTiding  lor  e  ftaidly, 
especially  if  himself,  or  any  of  diem,  are  attcted  widi  sisk* 


I  The  first  step,  ^relbre,  of  piectical  relief,  would  be  to  abolish 
;  the  poor-rates  enttrefy,and,  in  lieu  thereofi  to  make  a  rsoisaien  of 
taxes  to  the  poor  to  double  die  amount  of  the  present  fornhnim^ 
ets.  four  millions  annually  out  of  the  surplus  taxes*  Ify  thin 
measure,  the  poor  would  be  benefited  two  auUieM,  and  the 
housekeepers  two  millions.  Tins  alone  would  be  equal  le  the 
reducdon  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miHiOBs  of  the  BBliony  dsbii 
and  consequendy  equal  to  the  whole  expense  of  the 
war. 

It  will  then  remain  to  be  considered  n^ikh  is  the  most 
mode  ofdistributing  the  remission  of  four  millieos. 

It  is  easily  seen,  that  the  poor  are  genendly  ceuspesed  of  large 
Ihmilies  of  chfidren,  and  old  people  unrtle  to  Mbor.  If  these  two 
classes  are  prorided  for,  the  remedy  wttl  so  for  reach  to  the  fiiB 
extent  of  the  case,  that  what  remains  will  be  ineidental,  and,  in  a 
great  measure,  fkll  within  the  compass  of  benelk  dubs,  i[HiiGh» 
though  of  humble  invendon,  merit  to  be  ranked  among  the  beet  e( 
modem  institutions. 

«  fimp-MCetbigan  about  tko  time  of  Hmy  Vm.  vkn  USM  bMsi  ^fe 

«im»^  <^>JV»  «9«)9Mf4  Sf  tho  taw  uuar^^ 


MMITS  Of  MMm 


Mlhlk&wft'wf  ai  HMolMt  ^  poMP  vlMh  oMii  soppoil,  4te 
mwnber wM  be  ope.«Mlioa fiHwr iMittdfd  thwuwi,  OfllttAiMMi* 
ber*  one  hundred  and  foHj  thowend  inU  beagwl  peoe,  ee 'wiU  be 
tlMMrBt  end  for  which  a  ^Macl  proeanoa  w^  be  pro- 


There  wiM  then  lemahi  eae  BBilfioa  two  hundred  and  iixljr  thoi^ 
aandy  wWebi  at  fire  aoiib  te  eadi  famaf,  amount  to  tw6  hundred 
end  ftAj^twe  tbooaend  laaaKee,  rendned  poor  fieoi'  the  egpenee 
of  dtthbea  and  the  weight  of  taxee. 

The  number  ofchildaen  endsr  firarteen  joacn  ofagey^m  ettch  of 
^OMieelaniilieeiii^be  ipnd  to  be  five  to  eeetf  two  hxui6m^ 
neme  hewng  two^  qthere  At|^>gog>e  onoj  and  othara  imu ;  wamm 
nene^  and  elhegefiee ;  linf^^irjyj^|iprin«  thai  more  Ihen  ire 
ereLundenfeniBteeayenraof  age,  dud  aAer  thie  age  tfaej  ate  cape- 
ble  of  aenrice,  or  of  being  apprenticed* 

ihlleving  five  dnidren  (ander  fiMifle«i  yeaie)  to  evety  two 


The  number  of  children  will  be        -        -        -         630,000 

The  number  of  pareata,  were  they  all  living,  would  be  504,000 

It  ia  certain  that  if  the  children  are  provided  fiur,  the  parentaare 
Believed  of  conae<|uei|ce,  becaeae  it  ia  firom  the  ejpenae  of  brin^ 
ing  op  childcen  thai  Ibeir  poveity  luriaea* 

Having  thu*  aacertained  the  grealeat  number  that  can  be  aep 
po^ad,  to  need  aupport  on  account  of  jrouog  famiUea,  I  proceed 
te  the  nHMle  of  relief,  or  diatribution,  which  ia. 

To  pi^  aan  remiaaion  of  taxea  to  every  poor  family,  out  of  the 
anrplna  tajiea,  and  in  room  of  poor-ratea,  four  pouoda  a  year  f«r 
evevy  child  under  fourteen  yeani  of  ago  ;  e^>oiniQg  the  parenta  of 
audi  diildren  to  aend  them  to  achool,  to  learn  reading,  writing, 
and  coflunon  apthroetie;  the  miniatera  of  every  pioriah,  of  erary 
denoaqpnatton,  t(0  certify  jointly  to  an  offioe,  for  thia  purpoae,  that 
Iha  dolgr  ia  perfonqed. 

The  amount  of  thia  eipense  will  be,  for  aiz  hundred  and  thiiljF 
ftouaand  c^nldien,  at  Al  each  per  aon.  2,520,0001. 

By  adopting  thia  inethod«not  only  the  poverty  of  the  paroQia 
will  be  relieved,  but  ignorance  will  be  banished  from  the  riaiog 
generation,  and  the  number  of  poor  will  hereafter  becpoM  lea4^ 
heonnae  their  abililiea,  by  the  aid  of  edvoatiofi,  will  be  greal0r. 
^9Jag  ayoutbt  with  good  uatuial  gemusit  vtK»  ia  a|»pieQtM4l*iL 


ftiaHT0  OF  UAtU 


ganrtiirinil  trade*  sodi  as  a 

ftc  is  prefeoted  geUinf  forward  the  wWle  of  his  lifis^frooi  1 
want  of  a  little  common  education  when  a  boy. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  case  of  the  aged. 

I  divide  age  into  two  classes.     1st,  the  approadi  of  eld 
beginning  at  fifty :  2d,  old  age  commencing  at  sixty. 

At  fifty*  though  the  mental  ftu^ilties  of  man  are  in  ftifl  figor, 
and  his  judgment  better  than  at  any  preceding  date,  ^  bodiljr 
powers  are  on  the  decline.  He  cannot  bear  the  same  qoantity  of 
fiuigue  as  at  an  earlier  period.  He  begins  to  earn  less,  and  m 
Itss  capable  of  endnring  the  wind  and  weatfier;  and  in  ihese 
retired  employments  where  much  sight  ist-re^ired,  he  fiub  apnee« 
and  feels  htmsdf  like  an  old  horsjy  hjgjnniBg  lo  be  tnmed  adhft. 

At  sixty,  his  labor  ought  to  be  over,  at  least  from  direct  \ 
viij.    It  is  painfiil  to  see  old  age  woriiing  itself  to  dea^  in  i 
are  called  civilized  countries,  for  its  dafly  bread. 

To  form  some  judgment  of  the  number  of  these  above  Mtf 
years  of  age,  I  have  several  times  counted  the  persons  I  OMt  in 
the  streets  of  London,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  have 
generally  found  that  the  average  is  one  in  about  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen. If  it  be  said  that  aged  persons  do  not  come  much  into  tiie 
streets,  so  neither  do  infants;  and  a  great  proportion  of  grown 
children  are  in  schools,  and  in  the  work-shops  as  apprenttces. 
Taking  then  sixteen  for  a  divisor,  the  whole  number  of  persons, 
in  England,  of  fifty  years  and  upwards,  of  both  sexes,  ridi  and 
poor,  will  be  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 

The  persons  to  be  provided  for  out  of  this  gross  number  wiH  be, 
husbandmen,  common  laborers,  journeymen  of  every  trade,  and 
their  wives,  sailors,  and  disbanded  soldiers,  worn  oat  sei  rants  of 
both  sexes,  and  poor  widows. 

There  will  be  abo  a  considerable  number  of  middling  trades- 
men, who,  havmg  lived  decently  in  te  former  part  of  life,  begin, 
as  age  approaches,  to  lose  their  bumness,  and  at  last  fafl  into 
decay. 

Besides  these,  there  will  be  constantly  thrown  off  fit>m  die 
revolutions  of  that  wheel,  which  no  man  can  stop,  nor  regiidate,  a 
number  firom  every  class  of  life  connected  with  commerce  and 
adventure. 

To  provide  for  all  those  accidents,  and  whatever  else  may 
bafelUI  iakethe  number  of  persons,  who  at  one  time  or  other  of 
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fhtir  1i¥9$9  after  i^'jeara  of  age*  nwy  feel  it  ntoeessaay  or  coin  / 
frrteUe  to  be  better  supported,  fStuaa  they  can  support  themselTes, 
and  tbat  not  as  n  matter  of  grace  and  fiivorf  but  of  rigbt,  at  one 
diird  of  the  whole  number,  which  is  one  hundred  and  forty  thoo 
sand,  as  stated  p.  228,  and  for  whom  a  distinct  prorision  was 
proposed  to  be  made.  If  there  be  more«  society,  notwithstanding 
ihe  show  and  pomposity  of  goTemment,  is  in  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion in  England. 

Of  this  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand^  I  take  one  half,  serenty 
thousand,  to  be  of  the  age  of  fifty  and  under  sixty,  and  the  other 
half  to  be  sixty  years  and  upwards. — Having*  thus  ascertained  the 
probable  proportimi  of  the  nund>er  of  aged  persons,  I  proceed  to 
the  BMde  of  rendenng  their  cooditiott  comfbrtable,  whidi  is, 

To  pay  to  eveiy  such  person  of  the  age  of  fifty  years,  and  until 
he  shall  arrnre  at  ihe  age  of  sixty,  the  sum  c^six  pounds  per  ann. 
o«t  ef  the  sorplos  taxes ;  and  ten  pounda  per  ami.  dming  Hfb, 
after  ihe  age  of  sixty.    The  expense  of  which  will  be, 

Seventy  thonsaiid  persons  at  6L  per  ann.  420,0002. 

Berenly  thousand  persons  at  101.  per  ann.  700,000 

1,120,000L 
This  support,  as  already  remaiked,  is  not  of  the  nature  of 
chari^,  but  of  a  right  Eyery  person  in  England,  male  and 
ienaale,  pays  on  an  average  in  taxest  two  pounds  ei^  shiffinga 
and  sixpence  per  aim.  from  the  day  of  hk  (or  her)  birth ;  and  if 
the  expense  of  collection  be  added,  he  pays  two  pounds  eleven 
shJllinga  and  sixpence ;  consequently,  at  the  end  of  fifty  jrears,  he 
has  paid  one  hundred  and  twen^-eight  pounds  fifteen  shillings ; 
and  at  sixty,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds  ten  shiUings. 
Converting,  ther^ors,  his  (or  her)  individual  tax  into  a  tontine,  the  * 
money  be  iriiall  receive  after  fifty  years,  is  but  little  more  than  the 
legal  interest  of  the  net  money  he  has  paid  ;  the  rest  is  made  op 
ftom  diose  whose  circumstances  do  not  require  them  to  draw  such 
support,  and  the  capital  in  both  cases  defrays  the  expenses  of 
government  It  is  on  this  ground  that  I  have  extended  the  pro- 
bable claims  to  one  third  of  tiie  number  of  aged  persons  in  the 
nation.-^l8  it  then  better  that  the  lives  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  aged  persons  be  rendered  comfortable,  or  that  a  million 
a-year  of  public  mon^  be  expended  on  any  one  individual,  and 
be  often  of  the  most  wor&less  and  insignificant  character  T    Lei 


msomn  or  vau. 

[  anrf  joslwe,  let  honor  Bad  humftnity,  let  even  ^/fffiau^j^ 
wfoofimncf^  and  Mr.  Burke,  let  C^eorfe,  let  Loaiiv  Leopold, 
Fiederic,  CeliiBntie,  ComwaHis,  or  Tippoo  8«fl»»  im»ii    Ao 
^lettkMu* 

The  san  thufl  remitted  to  the  poor  wOl  be. 
To  two  hvndiiDd  and  fift]r*two  dioiieuid  poor  ikilii^ 
iiee,  eontaimiig  six  hundred  and  thirty  ttioaeand 
children,        .......    t,5t0,0MC 

To  one  hnodred  and  forty  thooaand  aged  persons,        1,110,000 

3,640,q00L 

There  will  then  reoMia  three  hwidred  and  sixty 
pounds  oat  of  the  four  milliona,  part  of  whkh  ntay  he  i 
follows : 

After  aU  the  abore cases  are  providod  for,tiiese  wtt  stfll  te« 
nomber  of  faniUes  who,  though  not  properiy  of  the  daM  t^poMv 
yet  find  it  difficult  to  give  ediieafion  Ui  their  children ;  aBiaadi 
children,  under  such  a  ease,  would  be  in  a  worse  eeniitMMi  thssi  if 
their  pardhts  were  actually  poor.  A  nation  under  a  well  ragida 
ted  government,  should  permit  none  to  remain  uninstnicted.  It 
is  monarchical  and  aristocratical  governments  only  thai  reqoivs 
ignorance  for  their  export 

Suppoee  Aeo  four  hundred  diousand  children  to  be  in  tttt  ( 
dition,  whidi  is  a  greater  number  than  ought  to  bo  iuppos^,  i 
die  provisions  aheady  rondo,  the  method  will  be. 

To  allow  for  each  of  those  chiMrea  ten  shillings  a>year  fcr  the 

expense  of  schooling,  for  six  years  each,  which  will  give  then  sis 

months  schooltng  each  year,  and  half  a  crown  a-year  Ibr  paper  and 

spelling  books. 

^Reekoning  the  taxes  hj  fiunilies,  five  to  a.  TitmiTy,  enck  Tamil  f  payti  on  md. 
arerage  18{.  l7t,andBd,  perann.  to  this  ram  are  to  ht  added  the  pocMMmiML 
Thov^  all  pay  taxed  in  the  articles  they  consume,  nil  do  nM  pay  pcn^wrmtcCp 
About  two  mulioos  are  exempted,  some  ai  not  bein 


npted,  some  ai  not  being  honafikeeptt^  i 
not  being  able,  and  the  poor  themselyes  who  rcccire  Ute  relief.  The  a^fvrofa 
therefore  of  poof-rates  on  the  remaining  number,  is  forty  ehillin^  far  cirery 
thmOy  of  &w  persons^  whidb  maJbes  ths  whole  average  amount  ofuxes  and 
rates,  141.  17«.  6<2.  for  six  persons,  17L  17«, — for  aeTca  per^ono^  SOL  l£i.  6^ 

The  average  of  taxes  in  America,  under  the  new  or  repreAentativ^  tyttam 
of  goTermaenty  including  the  ioUrest  of  the  debt  contiaeied  in  the  wart  and 
taung  the  population  at  fouiv millions  of  soul«,  whi&h  it  now  amounts  ta^  and 
ia  daily  inereasing,  is  five  shillmgs  per  head,  m  en ,  women,  tuid  children.  The 
difference,  therefore,  between  thetwogOTemTncnis^  is  as  tmdM: 

E  ng]  and  *  America, 

For  a  fitmUy  of  fire  persons  141.  JTt.  $d.  XL  Bt,  0^ 

For  a  family  of  six  persons  17     IT    0  1  JO    9 

Foraftmilyofsevcnpenons         kO    IG    e  t  IS    ^ 


There  iviH  ten  renma  eoe  hendred  and  ten  teosaiid  peoadfti 

Not«FtiielaadiligAe  greet  modeeef  relief  whiek  the  beet  ineti* 
toted  eftd  best  firmeipM  go? erament  wmj  devise,  there  wfll  still 
be  a  number  of  smatter^eses,  wbtdi  it  is  goed  poli^  as  mH  a» 
benefteeaee  in  a  natien  to  eonsider. 

Wero  twen^  sbiillingB  tobe  gjvento  every  woman  innaedKately 
mn  the  birth  of  a  chBd,  who  should  make  the  demand,  and  none 
wiil  make  it  whose  eironmsCances  do  not  reqoiio  it,  it  might 
relieve  a  great  deal  of  instant  distress. 

There  are  aboot  two  hnndred  tliousand  birdis  jearlj  in  £ng« 
lmi{  aedif  ohiimedbfonofotnih, 
'    nioamoiMwoiddbe SOfiOOl. 

And  twenty  shIHings  to  every  new  married  coupk»  who  should 
eMm  in  ihe  manner.  This  woiid  not  exceed  the  sum  of  20,0001. 

AkK>  twenty  AoQsmid  ponnds  to  be  appropriated  to  defiray  flio 
iMWBfni  enpeimes  of  persons,  who,  travelling  fbrwbrk,  may  die  at 
n  dsrtance  ftwn  their  iriends.  By  rctteving  parishes  from  this 
diofgo,  the  si^  stranger  wflt  be  better  treated. 

I  ahaH  inlsh  this  part  of  my  subject  with  a  plan  adapted  to  the 
pnrtictdar  oondilion-of  a  metropolis,  such  as  London. 

Cttoes  are  eonttnually  occurring  in  a  metropolis  different  from 
whirii  occur  in  the  eountiy,  and  for  which  a  diflferent,  or 
'  aanJdittunal  mode  offeHef  w  necessary.  In  the  country, 
o¥on  in  large  towns,  people  havo  a  knowledge  of  eadi  other,  and 
distreaB  never  riserf  to  thnl  extranw  he%ht  it  sometknes  does  in  a 
lettopeMs.  There  is  no  sudi  thing  in  the  conntry  as  persons,  hi 
iM»  moml  sense  of  te  word,  starved  to  death,  or  dying  with  coM 
ihnn  tlie  want  of  a  lodging.  Tet  such  cases,  and  odiers  equally  as 
^hnppen  inLoodoii. 


*  Pnblie  schools  do  not  answer  the  general  purpoee  of  the  poor.  They  are 
dilefly  in  eorporalion-towna,  from  which  the  country  towns  and  TiHages  are 
•JCdoded—orif  admitted,  the  distanee  occasions  a  great  loss  of  time.  £duea> 
(ion,  to  be  xatM  to  the  poor,  should  be  on  the  spot — and  the  best  method,  I 
beUere,  to  accomplish  thas,  is  to  enable  the  parents  to  pay  the  expense  them> 
aelTsa.  There  are  always  persons  of  both  sexes  to  be  found  in  eyery  Tillage, 
Mieeially  when  growing  into  years,  capable  of  such  an  undertaking.  Twenty 
ciuMl^v,  ai  ten  shillSags  eaefa  (and  thai  not  more  than  six  months  in  eaeh 
TMur«)  would  be  as  much  as  some  Urines  amount  to  in  the  remote  parts  of 
Sag;faiKl----and  there  are  often  distressed  clergymen's  widows  to  whom  such 
imm&amm  would  be  ateeptable.  WhadsTsr  is  jg^rea  on  this  account  tochil* 
dren  answers  two  Durposes,  to  them  it  is  education,  to  those  who  educate  thMl 
Itkallv^Blihood. 

wot^  lu  dO 


IM  mOHTt  or  lUili! 

Many  a  jouObl  oomea  op  to  Iioadon  Mi  ^  < 
Side  or  no  11101197,  and  unloM  be  goto  anpkfSMal  he  isabea^y 
half  undone;  und  hrryg  hmit  up  in  TiTradfrn  Trithnnt  any  mfnip  nFg 
Mrelihood,  and,a8itofien  happens, of  ifioaolole  parents, aie inn 
■mi  woiiiecondilian,  and  aervantalong  ontof  p^a  are  flM»i  nMKihi 
better  ofT.  In  short,  a  world  of  little  cases  aie  cantipaaBy  ari«i»|^ 
i^iich  baayor  afiuenlliie  hwwrs  not  of^  to  opap  the  figjl  daw  l» 
distress*  Hii^iger  is  not  among  the  pestponahle  waals,  and  a 
day«  even  a  few  hoiMrs»  in  such  a  coadilioii,  is  oiUuk  the  anaia  of  n 
life  of  ruin. 

These  circumstances^  whidi  are  the  geootai  cause  of  the  Kttle  . 
thefts  and  pilferings  that  lead  to  greater,  may  be  pravea<ad.  Thaie 
yet  remain  tventy  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  ibnr  nuBinma  ol 
surplus  taxeS)  which,  with  another  fund  hereafter  U>  be  mentioned, 
amounting  to  id>oat  twenty  thousand  pounds  meaa^  aanaot  be 
bolter  ap(^e4  than  to  this  purpose.    The  plan  than  will  ba» 

Ist,  To  erect  two  or  more  buUdii^gs,  or  take  sooia  abraaity 
ereetedi  capabto  of  containiag  at  least  six  tboustnd  peiaaQa,  and 
to  hare  in  each  of  these  plaoes  as  nway  kinds  of  eoiphqraaanl  at 
can  be  contrived,  so  that  every  person  who  shaH  eoma  may  find 
something  which  he  or  she  can  do. 

2d,  To  receive  all  who  shall  comey  without  isi%uiiing  wl^  or 
what  they  are*  The  only  condition  to  be,  that  for  ao  OHiok  or  an 
many  hours  work,  each  person  shall  raosMre  so  many  meals  of 
wholesome  food,  and  a  warmbdging,  at  least  as  good  as  a  bar» 
sack.  That  a  certain  povtion  of  what  eadipemon^awodish^ba 
worth  shaU  be  reserved,  and  given  to  him,  or  her,  on  Iheirgoii^ 
awi^ ;  and  that  each  person  riiall  stay  as  kmg,  or  aa  tkmfi^mh 
or  come  as  often  as  he  chooses,  on  these  eonditiDiis.^ 

If  each  person  staid  three  monthsi  it  wouM  assist  by  ratatioM 
twenty-four  thousand  persons  annually,  thouf^  the  real  number, 
at  all  times,  would  be  but  six  thousand.  By  establi^iing  an 
asylum  of  this  kind,  such  persons,  to  whom  temporaiy  distressan 
occur,  would  have  aa  opportunity  to  recruit  themselves,  and  bn 
enabled  to  look  out  for  better  employment 

Allowing  that  their  labor  paid  but  one  half  the  ei^eaae  of 
supporting  them,  after  reserving  a  portion  of  their  earnings  for 
themselves,  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds  addtttonal  wouM 
defray  all  other  charges  for  even  a  greater  number  than  mx  thoi^ 
sand. 


mmttn  or  ka»  MS 

Tlmlla»d  y^  ipnfiAy  eoinp^itible  to  Ifais  fiarpeM»  in  addHiaa 
f  tfaeturoaiytiMHwomd  pounda,  pamainatg  ef  tbe  fisn^erfiiMd,  inl 
Im  the  j^ffodttoe  of  Hie  tax  iq>oa  ooals,  «nd  so  inqditottslj  «adl 
iiraiktoiUy  applied  to  the  support  of  the  duke  of  Ricbniond;  It  is 
horrid  thai  maj  msot  SMMre  espsdidly  at  ^  prico  coals  now  are, 
should  live  on  the  distresses  of  a  community ;  and  any  gover&i* 
ment  permitting  such  an  ahase  deserves  te  he  dssokred.  Thiii 
fund  is  said  to  he  about  tiveofy  Aousand  poonds  per  mnnmn. 

I  aUI  BOW  oenclude  this  plan  with  entBnecating  the  seveial 
partieokis,  and  then  proceed  toother  matters. 

The  emuneratiea  is  as  ioMows : 

lst«Ahditienoftwo  miHiens  pooifaratea. 

2d,  Pyov»ion  for  two  hundred  and  fifly-two  thousand  poor 
Cundtes. 

ad,  Bducatioft  for  eaa  miBion  and  tiarty  thonsaad  chOdren.  ^ 

4th,  ComfiMlahle  provision  for  onehnndrad  and  forty  thoKHttid 
eiged  persons. 

5tlw  Donation  of  twenty  shillings  eafihr  for  My  thousand  births. 

6th,  Donation  of  twenty  shillings  each  for  twenty  thousand 
narriafes. 

7thy  AUowaaoe  of  tw^y  thousand  pounds  for  the  fonerol  ex* 
penses  of  persons  travelhng  lor  work)  and  dying  1^  a  diiBtance  fioM 
their  friends. 

8Ui,  Employaent,  at  all  times,  for  dM  casual  poor  in  ^  citien 
of  London  and  Westminster.  - 

Bjp  the  operation  of  tius  plan,  the  peer  laws,  those  instraments 
of  civil  torture,  will  be«iperseded,  and  Utie  wasteful  expense  of 
htjgation  prevented.  -  Tho  heaits  of  te  hmnane  wiU  not  be 
shocked  by  ragged  and  hungry  children,  mid  persons  of  seventy  and 
eighty  years  of  age  begging  for  bread.  The  dying  poor  wiH  not 
be  dragged  from  place  to  place  to  breathe  teir  last,  as  a  reprisal 
of  parish  upon  parish.  Widows  will  have  a  maintenance  for  their 
children,  and  not  be  carted  away,  on  the  deatii  of  their  husbands, 
like  culprits  and  criminals;  and  children  wiU  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered as  increasing  die  distresses  of  their  parents.  The  haunts 
of  the  wretched  will  be  known,  because  it  will  be  to  their  advan- 
tage ;  and  the  number  of  petty  crimes,  the  offspring  of  disteess 
and  poverty,  will  be  lessened.  The  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  will 
then  be  interested  in  the  siqpport  of  government,  and  the  cause 


Mi  BioHn  Off  uuf. 

•DdapprdieDMOBormte  andtiniMlttwiHeeMe.    TenvliOMCiB 
esMv  «id  aalaee  jooraelTes  io  plenlj,  and  such  tbere  mn  id  Ttir- 
kej  and  Rwik,  as  well  as  in  Eoglaodi  and  who  say  to  yoor 
adyes,  ^  Are  we  not  well  off,**  hare  je  thought  of  these  tinags  T 
When  je  do«  ye  wiU  cease  to  speak  and  feel  for  joorselrea 


The  plan  is  easy  in  praetice.  It  does  not  en^Mrrass  trade  bj  a 
sodden  interruption  in  the  order  of  taxes,  hot  e^cts  the  n^k€hj 
changing  the  application  of  them ;  and  ^m  money  necessarf  ibr 
the  purpose,  can  be  drawn  from  the  essciae  ooBections,  which  are 
made  eight  times  a-jear  in  everf  maiket  town  in  England. 

Haringnow  arranged  and  condoded  tins  solject,  I  proceed  to 
the  next. 

Taking  the  present  conent  expenses  at  seren  millions  and  an 
naif,  which  is  the  least  amoQiit  thej  are  now  at,  there  wiH  remain 
(after  the  som  of  one  million  and  an  half  he  taken  for  fhe  new 
current  expenses,  and  four  millions  for  the  beforementioned  ser* 
Tice)  the  sum  of  two  millions,  part  of  which  to  be  applied  aa 
Ibllows: 

Though  fleets  and  armies,  by  an  alliance  with  France^  will,  in  a 
great  measure,  become  useless,  yet  die  persons  who  have  devoted 
tiiemselTes  to  those  services,  and  have  tfierebj  unfitted  diemaehres 
for  other  lines  of  life,  are  not  to  be  suffbrers  by  the  means  that 
make  others  happy. — ^They  are  a  diflerent  description  of  men  to 
those  who  form  or  hang  about  a  court. 

A  part  of  the  army  will  remain  at  least  for  some  years,  and  also 
af  the  navy,  for  which  a  provision  is  already  made,  in  die  former 
part  of  this  [^an,  of  one  million,  wtich  is  almdM  halfk  mUlion  more 
ten  the  peace  estaUishment  of  the  army  and  navy  in  die  prod^al 
times  of  Charles  IL 

Suppose  then  fifteen  thousand  soldiers  to  be  disbanded,  and  to 
allow  to  each  of  those  men  three  shilliogs  a  week  during  liie,  clear 
of  all  deductions,  to  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Chelsea 
college  pensioners  are  paid,  and  for  them  to  return  to  their  trades 
and  their  fiiends ;  and  also  to  add  fifleen  thousand  sixpences  per 
week  to  die  pay  of  the  soldiam  who  shallremain ;  the  annual 
I  will  be, 


tLIORTi  OP  MAir.  i^ 

1h  the  pay  of  fifleen  thousand  disbanded  soldiers, 

at  three  shillings  per  week,        •        •        -        .       117,000L' 
Adifitional  pay  to  the  remaining  soldiers,     -        -  19,500 

Suppose  that  the  pay  to  the  officers  of  the  disbanded 
corps  be  of  the  same  amount  as  the  sum  allowed 
to  the  men 117,000 


269,6001. 


To  prevent  bulky  estmiations,  adaut  the  same  sun 
to  the  disbaiided  n«?y  as  to  the  anny,  aad  the 

^mereaseefpay        ^        •        .        .        .     269|500JL 


T9te],     507,iOOQJL 

Every  year  some  part  of  this  sum  of  half  a  miUion  (I  omit  the 
odd  seyen  thousand  pounds^for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  aecoant 
uoambHriassed)  will  fall  itkt  and  the  whole  of  it  in  time,  as  it  is  on 
the  ground  of  life  annuities,  eiusept  the  increased  pay  of  thirty- 
ninft  thousand  pounds*  As  it  &Us  in^  a  part  of  ike  taxes  may  b# 
taken  off;  for  instance,  when  thirty  thousand  pounds  fall  in,  th» 
duty  on  hops  may  be  wholly  taken  off;  and  as  other  parts  fall  in. 
the  duties  on  candles  and  soap  may  be  leesened,  tiUat  last  they 
will  totally  cease. — There  now  remains  at  least  one  miUioii  and 
a  half  of  surplus  taxes. 

The  tax  on  houses  and  windows  is  one  of  those  direct  taxeti 
which,  like  the  poor-rates,  is  not  confounded  with  tr^e;  and 
when  taken  ofi;  the  relief  will  be  instantly  felt  This  tax  falls 
heavy  on  the  middle  class  of  peo|4e. 

The  amount  of  this  tax  by  the  returns  of  1788, 
was,  £       «.  d 

Houses  and  windows  by  the  act  of  1766  385,469  117 

do.  do.       ^  the  act  of  1779  130,789  14  5} 


Total,  516,199       6  0} 

If  tlus  tax  be  struck  off,  there  will  then  remain  about  one  million 
of  surplus  taxes,  and  as  it  is  always  proper  to  keep  a  sum  in 
reserve,  for  incidental  matters,  it  may  be  best  not  to  extend 
reductions  further,  in  the  first  instance,  but  to  consider  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  other  modes  of  reform. 

Among  the  taxes  most  heavily  felt  is  the  commutation  tax.     I 
ahali,  therefore,  offer  a  plan  for  its  abolition,  by  substituting 
r  in  its  pkoai  lAicb  will  effect  three  objects  ai  once : 


Saa  MOHTS   or   MAN. 

lot.  That  of  renoTing  the  burden  to  where  it  can  best  be 
home. 

2i,  Reatoriog  justice  among  families  by  distribution  of  pro- 
per^. 

dd.  Extirpating  die  oYorgrown  influence  arising  from  the  unna- 
tural law  of  primogeniture,  and  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  corruption  at  Sections. 
The  amoont  of  ^  commutation  tax  bj  the  returns 

of  1788.  was. 7713671 

When  taxes  are  proposed,  the  country  is  amused  by  the  plau- 
«flMe  language  of  taxing  luxuries.  One  thing  is  called  a  hutny  at 
MM  tm^  and  something  else  at  another ;  but  die  real  luxury 
does  not  consist  in  the  article,  but  in  the  means  of  procuring  it, 
and  this  is  always  kept  out  of  sight 

I  know  not  why  any  plant  or  herb  of  the  Md  tktoM  be  a 
greater  luxury  in  one  country  tfian  another,  but  an  overgrown 
estate  in  either  is  a  luxuiy  at  aH  dmes,  and,  as  such,  is  die  proper 
object  of  taxadoB.  It  is,  therefore,  right  to  take  those  kind  tax- 
making  gentlemen  up  on  their  own  word,  and  aigue  on  the  prin- 
ciple themselves  have  laid  down,  that  of  taxing  luxwries*  If  they 
or  their  champion,  Mr.  Burke,  who,  I  fear,  is  growing  out  of  date 
like  the  man  in  amor,  can  prove  that  an  estate  of  twenty,  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  pounds  a-year  is  not  a  luxury,  I  will  give  up  die 
argument. 

Admitdng  that  any  annual  sum,  say,  for  instance,  one  thousand 
pounds,  is  necessary  or  suflkient  for  the  support  of  a  family,  con- 
sequendy  the  second  thousand  is  of  the  nature  of  a  htxury,  the 
diird  still  more  so,  and  by  proceeding  on,  we  shall  at  last  arrive  at 
a  sum  that  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  prohibitable  luxury.  It 
would  be  impolitic  to  set  bounds  to  property  acquired  by  industry, 
and  therefbre  it  is  right  to  place  the  prohtbidon  beyond  die  pro- 
bable acquisition  to  which  industry  can  extend ;  but  there  ought 
to  be  a  Nmtt  to  property,  or  the  accumuladon  of  it  by  bequest.  It 
should  pass  in  some  other  Kne.  The  richest  in  every  nation  have 
poor  relations,  and  those  often  very  near  in  consanguinity. 

The  following  table  of  progressive  taxation  is  constructed  on 
the  above  principles,  and  as  a  substitute  for  the  commutation  tax. 
It  will  reach  the  point  of  prohibition  by  a  regular  operation,  and 
diereby  supersede  die  aristocraticid  law  of  primogeniture* 
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TABLE  I. 

Atax  on  aN  eAtatsa  of  the  clear yeaiij  valae  of  fiftjr  pouncla» 
aAer  dedactiog  ^  land  taz,  and  up 

To  500/.      .....  Bet.  perpoond. 

From  600  to  1000    ....  q      »»      u 

On  Ibe  2d  thousand  ...  9      a      « 

On  the  8d  ditto         -        -        -        -      It.  0      ••      « 

On  tfie  4th  ditto  -  -  •  .16««« 
And  so  on,  addmg  It.  per  ponnd  on  every  additional  thousand. 
At  the  twenty-third  thousand  the  tax  hecoroes  twentjr  shillings 
in  the  pound,  and,  consequently,  every  thousand  heyond  that  suo)« 
can  produce  no  profit  but  by  dividing  the  estate.  Tet,  formidablei 
as  tins  tax  appears,  it  will  not,  I  believe,  produce  so  much  as  the 
eonmiutation  tax ;  shodd  it  produce  more,  it  ought  to  be  lowered 
to  that  amount  upon  estates  under  two  or  three  thousand  a^year. 
On  small  and  middling  estates  it  is  lighter  (as  it  is  intended  to 
be)  ^n  the  commutation  tax.  It  is  not  till  afler  seven  or  eight 
diousand  a-year,  that  it  begins  to  be  heavy.  The  object  is  not  so 
much  the  produce  of  the  tax  as  the  justice  of  the  measure.  The 
aristocracy  has  screened  itself  too  much,  and  this  serves  to  restore 
a  part  of  ihe  lost  equilibrium. 

As  an  instance  of  its  screening  itself,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to 
look  back  to  the  first  establishment  of  the  excise  laws,  at  what  is 
called  the  revolution,  or  the  coming  of  Charles  U.  The  aristo- 
crattcal  interest  then  in  power,  commuted  the  feudal  services  itself 
was  under*  by  lajring  a  tax  on  b^er  brewed  for  Male ;  that  is,  they 
compound^  with  Charles  for  an  exemption  from  those  services 
for  themselves  and  their  heirs,  by  a  tax  to  be  paid  by  other  people. 
The  aristocracy  do  not  purchase  beer  brewed  for  sale,  but  brew 
Aeir  own  beer  free  of  the  duty,  and  if  any  commutation  at  that 
time  was  necessaiy,  it  oug^t  to  have  been  at  the  expense  of  those 
for  whom  the  exemptions  from  those  services  were  intended  ^ 
instead  of  whicb,  it  was  thrown  on  an  entire  different  class  of 
men. 

^  The  tax  on  beer  brewed  for  sale,  from  which  the  aristocraqr  are  ezemoty 
If  almoet  one  miJUon  more  than  the  presoit  commntattoQ  tax,  being  bv  the 
letums  of  1788, 1,S66.169(.— and,  cooeequenUy,  they  ought  to  take  on  tMmp 
•elres  the  amount  of  the  commutation  tax,  as  tney  are  already  exsmptMl  tnm 
one  which  is  ahnoet  a  million  greater. 


UD  AIOXTf  <^  MUM. 

\. 

But  tbe  chief  object  of  this  progressive  tax  (besides  I 
of  rendering  taxes  more  eqiml  than  they  ore)  is,  as  already  stated, 
to  extirpate  the  overgrown  influence  arising  from  the  unaaliMal 
law  of  primogenitore,  and  which  is  one  of  the  prinoqial  asicis  of 
corruption  at  elections. 

It  would  be  attended  with  no  good  consequences  to  inquire  how 
such  vast  estates  as  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  thousand  a-year  could 
commencei  and  that  at  a  time  when  conmierce  and  BMSufiicturea 
were  not  in  a  state  to  admit  of  such  acquisitions.  Let  it  be 
sufficient  to  remedy  the  evil  by  putting  them  in  a  condition  of 
descending  again  to  the  community  by  the  quiet  means  of  appocw 
tioning  them  among  all  the  hen^  and  heiresses  of  those  fiuniliea 
This  will  be  the  more  necessary,  because  hitherto  die  aristocracy 
have  quartered  their  younger  children  and  connexions  upon  the 
public,  in  useless  posts,  places  and  offices*  which,  when  abolisbed, 
will  leave  them  destitute,  unless  the  law  of  primogeniture  be  also 
abolished  or  superseded. 

A  progressive  tax  will,  in  a  great  measure,  effect  tins  olojectt 
and  that  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  parties  most  immediately 
concerned,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table ;  which  shows 
tbe  nett  produce  upon  every  estate,  after  subtracting  the  tax.  By 
this  it  will  appear,  that  after  an  estate  exceeds  thirteen  or  fiMiiteea 
thousand  a-year,  the  remainder  produces  but  little  profit  to  die 
holder,  and  consequently,  will  either  pass  to  tbe  younger  cUMrtu 
or  to  other  kindred. 
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TABLE  II. 

Sh^wiag  die  Mtt  produce  of  etery  ofttat a  from  one  tboiMiao 
to  tweatjr-lliree  thoi*wmd  pounds  ft-jear. 


Total  tiiT  anbtimeted. 

Nott  pfodnot* 

IMram. 

lOOOL 

21t. 

979t. 

2000 

59 

1941 

8000 

109 

2891 

4000 

184 

3861 

6000 

284 

4716 

0000 

434 

5566 

TOOO 

634 

6366 

8000 

880 

7120 

9000 

1180 

7820 

10,000 

1530 

8470 

11,000 

1930 

9070 

.12,000 

2380 

9620 

13,000 

2880 

10,120 

14,000 

3430 

10,570 

15,000 

4030 

10.970 

16,000 

4680 

11,320 

17,000 

5380 

11,620 

18,000 

6130 

11,870 

19,000 

6930 

12,170 

20,000 

7780 

12,220 

21,000 

8680 

12,320 

22,000 

9630 

12,370 

23,000 

10,630 

12,370 

N.  B.  Tbe  odd  skUUngs  are  dropped  in  due  teUe. 

Aceording  to  this  tid>le,  en  eetate  cannot  produce  more  than 
12,370i.  dear  of  the  land  tax  and  the  progreestve  tax,  and  there* 
fore  the  dividiog  such  estates  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  familj  in 
teiest  Am  estate  of  23,0002.  arjear,  divided  into  ^^9  estates  of 
fiiur  thousand  each  and  one  of  tkee,  will  be  charged  only  1129(. 
whidi  in  but  five  per  emtL^  but  if  held  bj  any  one  possessor,  will 
bedMur]^10,630f. 

Although  aa  UMfuiffy  into  the  origin  of  those  estatea  be  unne* 
eessaiy,  the  continuation  of  them  in  their  present  state  is  another 
sulyeet.  It  is  ji  matter  of  national  concern.  As  hereditary  es- 
lates«  the  law  has  created  the  evil,  and  it  ought  also  toq^vide  thsr 
remedy.  Primogeniture  ought  to  be  abolished,  not  only  because 
it  is  unnatural  and  uq|ust,  but  becanae  the  oountry  suffiMrs  by  its 
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operation.  By  cutting  off  (as  before  obsenred)  the  Tonnger  di3- 
dren  from  their  proper  portion  of  inheritance,  the  public  is  loaded 
with  the  expense  of  maintaining  them  ;  and  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tions violated  by  the  overbearing  influence  which  thb  onjost 
monopoly  of  family  property  produces.  Nor  is  this  alL  It  oc- 
casions a  waste  of  national  property.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
land  of 'the  country  is  rendered  unproductive,  by  the  great  extent 
of  parks  and  chases  which  this  law  serves  to  keep  up,  and  this 
at  a  time  when  the  annual  production  of  grain  is  not  equal  to  the 
national  consumption.^ — ^In  short,  the  evils  of  the  aristocratical 
system  are  so  great  and  numerous,  so  inconsistent  with  every 
thing  that  is  just,  wise,  natural  and  beneficent,  diat  vrhen  they 
are  considered,  there  ought  not  to  be  a  doubt  that  many,  who  are 
BOW  classed  under  that  description,  will  wish  to  see  such  a  system 
abolished. 

What  pleasure  can  they  derive  from  contemplating  the  exposed 
condition,  and  almost  certain  beggary  of  their  younger  o&pring  T 
Every  aristocratical  family  has  an  appendage  of  family  beggars 
hanging  round  it,  which  in  a  few  ages,  or  a  few  generations,  are 
shook  off,  and  console  themselves  with  telling  their  tale  in  alms- 
houses, work-houses,  and  prisons.  This  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  aristocracy.  The  peer  and  the  beggar  are  oflen  of  the 
same  family.  One  extreme  produces  the  other :  to  make  one 
rich  many  must  be  made  poor  ;  neither  can  the  system  be  sup^ 
ported  by  other  means. 

There  are  two  classes  of  people  to  whom  the  laws  of  England 
are  particularly  hostile,  and  those  the  most  helpless ;  younger 
children,  and  ^  poor.  Of  the  former  I  have  just  spokea ;  of 
^  latter  I  shall  mention  one  instance  out  of  the  many  that  might 
be  produced,  and  with  which  I  shall  close  ^s  subject 

Several  laws  are  in  existence  for  regulating  and  Ihnkbg  woiIk- 
men's  wages.  Why  not  leave  them  as  free  to  make  ^letr  own 
bargains,  as  the  law-makers  are  to  let  tfieir  farms  and  booses  t 
Personal  labor  is  all  the  property  they  have.  Why  is  ^mX  Iktle, 
and  the  little  freedom  they  enjoy,  to  be  inftinged  t  But  die  iii> 
justice  will  appear  stronger,  if  we  consider  the  operation  and 
efl^  of  such  laws.  When  wages  are  fixed  by  what  is  eaUed  a 
kw,  the  legal  wages  remain  stationary,  whBe  erefy  thing  elao  k 

«  See  the  RaporU  on  the  Cora  Trade. 
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in  progremon ;  and  as  those  who  make  (hat  law,  still  continue  to 
liiy  on  new  taxes  bj  other  laws,  they  increase  the  expense  of 
living  by  one  law,  and  take  away  the  means  by  another* 

But  if  these  gentlemen  law-makers  and  tax-makers  thought  it 
right  to  limit  the  poor  pittance  wliich  personal  labor  can  produce, 
and  on  which  a  whole  family  is  to  be  supported,  they  certainly 
must  feel  themselves  happily  indulged  in  a  limitation  on  their  own 
part,  of  not  less  than  twelve  thousand  a-year,  and  that  of  proper- 
ty they  never  acquired,  (nor  probably  any  of  their  ancestors)  and 
of  which  they  have  made  so  ill  a  use. 

Having  now  finished  this  subject,  I  shall  bring  the  several  pai 
ticulars  into  one  view,  and  then  proceed  to  other  matters. 

The  first  eight  articles  are  brought  forward  from  p.  235. 

I.  Abolition  of  two  millions  poor-rates. 

-  2.  Provision  for  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  poor  fami- 
lies, at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  per  head  for  each  child  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  ;  which,  with  the  addition  of  two  hundred 
and  My  thousand  pounds,  provides  also  education  for  one  million 
and  thirty  thousand  children. 

3.  Annuity  of  six  pounds  per  annum  each  for  all  poor  persons, 
decayed  tradesmen  and  others,  supposed  seventy  thousand,  of 
the  age  of  fifly  years,  and  until  sixty. 

4.  Annuity  of  ten  pounds  each  for  life  for  all  poor  persons, 
decayed  tradesmen,  and  others,  supposed  seventy  thousand,  of  the 
age  of  sixty  years. 

5.  Donation  of  twenty  shillings  each  for  fif\y  thousand  births. 

6.  Donation  of  iw€aty  shillings  each  for  twenty  thousand  mar- 
riages. 

7.  Allowance  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  funeral  ex- 
penses of  persons  travelling  for  work,  and  dying  at  a  distance 
fh>m  their  friends. 

8.  Employment  at  all  times  for  the  casual  poor  ib  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster. 

Second  enumeration. 

9*  Abolition  of  the  tax  on  houses  and  windows. 

10.  Allowance  of  three  shillings  per  week  for  life  to  fifteen 
thousand  disbanded  soldiers,  and  a  proportionate  allowance  to  tne 
officers  of  the  disbanded  corps. 

II.  Increase  of  pay  to  the  remaining  soldiers  of  19,500/.  u>> 
noaHy 
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1%  The  same  eUowaiioe  to  the  ^dbanded  brtj,  and  the  eeoM 
ittoraaae  of  paj,  as  to  the  army* 

18.  Abolition  of  the  commutatioii  tax. 

14.  Plan  of  a  progressiTe  tax,  operating  to  extirpate  Ihe  nnjnst 
and  unnatural  law  of  primogenituref  and  the  Tidous  bfluence  of 
the  aristocratical  system.* 

There  jet  remains,  as  already  stated,  one  million  of  surplus 
taxes.  Some  part  of  this  will  be  required  for  circumstances  that 
^  not  immediately  present  themselves,  and  such  part  as  shall  not 
be  wanted,  will  admit  of  a  furdier  reduction  of  taxes  equal  to  that 
amount 

Among  Uie  claims  Aat  justice  requires  to  be  made,  the  con 
dition  of  fhe  inferior  revenue-oflBcers  will  merit  attention.  It  is 
a  reproach  to  any  government  to  waste  such  an  immensity  of 
revenue  in  sinecures  and  nominal  and  unnecessary  places  and 
offices,  and  not  allow  even  a  decent  livelihood  to  diose  on  whom 
the  labor  falls.  The  salary  of  the  inferior  officers  of  the  revenue 
has  stood  at  the  petty  pittance  of  less  than  *fifty  pounds  a-year, 
for  upwards  of  one  hundred  years.  It  ought  to  be  seventy. 
About  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  applied  to  this 
purpose,  will  put  all  those  salaries  in  a  decent  condition. 

This  was  proposed  to  be  done  almost  twenty  years  ago,  but  the 
treasury  board  then  in  being,  startled  at  it,  as  it  mi^t  lead  to 
similar  expectations  from  the  army  and  navy ;  and  the  event  was, 
that  the  king,  or  somebody  for  him,  applied  to  parliament  to  have 

*  When  imrairiet  are  made  into  the  condition  of  the  poor,  variout  defnees 
of  diatrees  win  moet  probably  be  foond,  to  render  a  difierent  arrangement 
preferable  to  that  which  is  already  propoaed.    Widows  with  fitmiliea  will  be 
m  greater  want  than  where  there  are  husbanda  living.    There  is  also  a  difier- 
•aoe  in  the  expense  of  liring  in  different  countiea— and  more  ao  in  fnaL 

aoppoae  ftOy  thousand  azlraordinary  caaea,  al  the  rate  of  tan 
pounds  per  fiunily  per  ann.  .....    500,OOQL 

100,000  ibmiliet,  at  81.  per  iamilT  per  ann.   •  .  •         800,000 

100,000  (kmilTes,  at  7i.  per     «•  «  ...    700,000 

104,000  fiuniUea,  at  51.  per     «  "         .  .  .  itO,000 

And  instead  of  ten  shillings  per  head  for  the  education  of  othar 
children,  to  allow  fifty  ahilungs  per  fiunily  lor  that  pnrpooa  la 
fifty  thousand  &milies  ...  •    t50,000 

9,770,000 
140,000  aged  peraoos  as  before,  1,1SO,000 

3,880,0001. 

This  arrangement  amoonu  to  the  same  sum  as  stated  m  pb  8S8,  including 

a  S50,000L  for  education  t  but  it  prorides  (inehidiqg  ths  sfed  PMPlf)  fi>r 

or  hundred  and  four  thousand  fiumlie%  wfaidi  is  almost  one  thira  qk  au  ths 

iaSnglsad. 
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hb  own  Mkry  mised  an  hundred  thooMad  poondi  n-jretf  » wkidi 
Mng  done,  every  tiling  else  was  hid  tetde. 

With  respect  to  another  class  of  roeny  the  inferior  clergy,  I  for* 
he^r  to  enlarge  on  tiietr  condition ;  but  all  pattiafities  and  pre* 
judices  for,  or  against,  different  modes  and  fertns  of  religion 
aside,  common  justice  w31  determine,  whether  there  ought  to  be 
an  income  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  n-year  to  one  man,  and  of 
ten  thousand  to  another*.  I  speak  on  this  subject  with  the  more 
freedom,  because  I  am  known  not  to  be  a  Presbyterian ;  and 
therefore  the  cant  ciy  of  court  sycophants,  about  church  and 
meeting,  kept  up  to  amuse  and  bewilder  die  nation,  cannot  be 
nised  against  me. 

Te  simple  men  on  both  sides  the  question,  do  you  not  see 
through  this  courtly  craft  T  If  ye  can  be  kept  disputing  and 
wraugling  about  church  and  meeting,  ye  just  answer  die  ptnrpose 
of  every  courtier,  who  Kres  the  while  on  the  spoil  of  the  taxes, 
and  lau^  at  your  credulity. — Every  religion  b  good  that  teaches 
man  to  be  good ;  and  I  know  of  none  that  instructs  him  to  be 
bad.  ' 

All  the  beforementioned  calculations,  suppose  only  sixteen  mil 
lions  and  an  half  of  taxes  paid  into  the  exdiequer,  after  the 
expense  of  collection  and  drawbacks  at  the  custom-boose  and 
excise-office  are  deducted  ;  whereas  die  sum  paid  into  the  exche- 
quer is  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  seventeen  millions.  The  taxes 
raised  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  expended  in  those  countries, 
and  therefore  their  savings  will  come  out  of  their  own  taxes  :  but 
if  &ny  part  be  paid  into  the  English  exchequer,  it  might  be  remit- 
ted.— This  will  not  make  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a^year 
difference. 

There  now  remains  only  the  national  debt  to  be  considered. 
In  the  year  1789,  the  interest,  exclusive  of  the  tontine,  was 
9,150,133/.  How  much  the  capital  has  been  reduced  since  that 
time  the  minister  best  knows.  But  after  paying  the  interest, 
abolishing  the  tax  on  houses  and  windows,  the  commutation  tax 
and  the  poor-rates,  and  making  all  the  provisions  for  the  poor, 
for  the  education  of  children,  the  support  of  the  aged,  the  dis- 
banded part  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  increasing  the  pay  of  die 
remainder,  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  one  mHlion. 

The  present  scheme  of  paying  off  the  national  debt  appears  to 
me,  speaking  as  an  tndiflhrBDt  person^  tb  be  anttcoBMrt«i«lf 
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not'  a  AUacioiifl  job.  The  burden  of  the  national  debt  consist* 
not  in  its  being  so  many  millions,  or  so  many  hundred  millions, 
but  in  the  quantity  of  taxes  collected  every  year  to  i>ay  the  in- 
terest If  diis  quantity  continues  the  same,  the  burden  of  the 
national  debt  is  the  same  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be  the  ca- 
pital more  or  less. — ^The  only  knowledge  which  the  public  can 
have  of  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  must  be  through  the  reduction 
of  taxes  for  paying  the  interest.  The  debt,  therefore,  is  not  re- 
duced one  farthing  to  the  public  by  all  the  millions  that  have  been 
paid  ;  and  it  would  require  more  money  now  to  purchase  up  the 
capital,  than  when  the  scheme  began. 

Digressing  for  a  moment  at  this  point,  to  which  I  shall  return 
again,  I  look  back  to  die  appointment  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  minister. 

I  was  then  in  America.  The  war  was  over ;  and  thou^  re- 
sentment had  ceased,  memory  was  still  alive. 

When  the  news  of  the  coalition  anrivedi  though  it  was  a  matter 
of  no  concern  to  me  as  a  citizeii  of  America,  I  felt  it  as  a  man. 
It  had  something  in  it  which  shocked,  by  publicly  sporting  with 
decency,  if  not  with  principle.  It  was  impudence  in  lord  North ; 
it  was  a  want  of  firmness  in  Mr.  Fox. 

Mr.  Pitt  was,  at  that  time,  what  may  be  called  a  maiden  charac- 
ter in  politics.  So  &r  from  being  hackneyed,  he  appeared  not  to 
be  initiated  into  the  first  mysteries  of  court  intrigue.  Ewery  thing 
was  in  his  favor.  Resentment  against  the  coalition  served  as 
friendship  to  him,  and  his  ignorance  of  vice  was  credited  for  vir- 
tue. With  the  return  of  peace,  commerce  and  prosperity  would 
rise  of  itself;  yet  even  this  increase  was  thrown  to  his  account 

When  he  came  to  the  helm,  the  storm  was  over,  and  he  had 
nothing  to  interrupt  his  course.  It  required  even  ingenuity  to  be 
wrong,  and  he  succeeded.  A  little  time  showed  him  the  same 
sort  of  man  as  his  predecessors  had  been.  Instead  of  profiting 
by  those  errors  which  had  accumulated  a  burden  of  taxes  unparal- 
leled in  the  worid,  he  sought,  I  might  almost  say,  he  advertised 
for  enemies,  and  provoked  means  to  increase  taxation.  Aiming 
at  something,  he  knew  not  what,  he  ransacked  Europe  and  India 
for  adventures,  and  abandoning  the  fair  pretensions  he  began 
with,  became  the  knight-errant  of  modem  times. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  see  character  throw  itself  away.  It  is  more 
so  to  see  one's  self  deceived.  Mr.  Pitt  had  merited  nothing,  but 
he  promised  much.    He  gave  symptoms  of  a  mind  superior  to 
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the  BieaiuMs  and  eomqition  of  courts.  Hit  tpparent  cmdof 
encouraged  expectations ;  and  the  public  confidence*  stunnedf 
wearied,  and  confounded  by  a  chaos  of  parties,  revived  and  at- 
tached itself  to  him.  But  mistaking,  as  he  has  done,  the  disgust 
of  the  nation  against  the  coalition,  for  merit  in  himself,  he  has 
rushed  into  measures,  which  a  man  less  supported  would  not  have 
presumed  to  act. 

All  this  seems  to  show  that  change  of  ministers  amounts  to 
nothing.  One  goes  out,  another  comes  in,  and  still  the  same 
measures,  vices,  and  extravagance  are  pursued.  It  signifies  not 
who  is  minister.  The  defect  lies  in  the  system.  The  foundation 
and  the  superstructure  of  the  government  is  bad.  Prop  it  as  joa 
please,  it  continually  sinks  into  court  government,  and  ever  will. 

I  return,  as  I  promised,  to  the  subject  of  the  national  debt,  that 
offspring  of  the  Dutch- Anglo  revolution,  and  its  handmaid,  the 
Hanover  succession. 

But  it  b  now  too  late  to  inquire  how  it  began.  Those  to  whom 
it  is  due  have  advanced  the  money  ;  and  whether  it  was  well  or 
ill  spent,  or  pocketed,  is  not  their  crime. — It  is,  however,  easy  to 
see,  that  as  the  nation  proceeds  in  contemplating  the  nature  and 
principles  of  government,  and  to  understand  taxes,  and  make 
comparisons  between  those  of  America,  France,  and  England,  it 
will  be  next  to  impossible  to  keep  it  in  the  same  torpid  state  it  has 
hitherto  been.  Some  reform  must,  from  the  necessity  of  ^ 
case,  soon  begin.  It  is  not  whether  these  principles  preM  with- 
little  or  much  force  in  the  present  moment.  They  are  out  They^ 
are  abroad  in  the  world,  and  no  force  can  stop  them.  Like  a  se- 
cret told,  they  are  beyond  recall ;  and  he  must  be  blind  indeed 
that  does  not  see  that  a  change  is  already  beginning. 

Nine  millions  of  dead  taxes  is  a  serious  thing ;  and  this  not 
only  for  bad,  but  in  a  great  measure  for  foreign  government  By 
putting  the  power  of  making  war  into  the  hands  of  the  foreigners 
who  came  for  what  they  could  get,  little  else  was  to  be  expected 
than  what  has  happened. 

Reasons  are  already  advanced  in  this  work,  showing  that  wfaat^ 
ever  the  reforms  in  the  taxes  may  be,  they  ought  to  be  made  in 
tile  current  expenses  of  government,  and  not  in  the  part  applied 
to  d&e  mtetest  of  the  national  debt — By  remitting  the  taxes  of 
tbe  poor,  th^  will  be  totally  relieved  and  all  discontent  will  be 
taken  away  ;  and  by  striking  oflf  such  of  the  taxes  as  are  already 
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■maliniiii,  die  natioii  will  loore  Umui  rpcover  &•  \ 
of  the  mad  American  war. 

There  will  then  remain  only  the  national  debt  as  a  subject  of 
discontent^  and  in  order  to  remoTe,  or  rather  to  prevent  tiiis,  it 
would  be  good  policy  in  the  stockholders  themselves  to  coBsid«ff 
it  as  property,  subject  like  all  odier  property,  to  bear  some  poitioii 
of  the  taxes.  It  would  give  to  it  both  popularity  and  security^ 
and,  as  a  great  part  of  its  present  inconveoieiice  is  balanced  bjr 
the  capital  which  it  keeps  alive,  a  measure  of  this  kind  would  «o 
tu  add  to  that  balance  as  to  silence  objections. 

This  may  be  done  by  such  gradual  means  as  to  accomplish  aO 
thai  is  necessary  with  the  greatest  ease  aad  eoovenienoe. 

Instead  of  taxing  the  capital,  die  best  method  would  be  to  tut 
die  interest  by  some  progressive  ratio,  and  to  lessen  die  public 
taxes  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  interest  diminished. 

Suppose  the  interest  was  taxed  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound  tbe 
first  year,  a  penny  more  the  second,  and  to  proceed  by  a  certain 
ratio  to  be  determined  upon,  always  less  than  any  odier  tax  opoa 
property.  Such  a  tax  would  be  8id>tracted  from  the  interest  nl 
the  time  of  payment,  without  any  expense  d  collection. 

One  halfpenny  in  the  pound  would  lessen  the  interest  and  con* 
sequendy  the  taxes,  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  tax  on 
wagons  amounts  to  this  sum,  and  this  tax  might  be  taken  off  the 
first  year.  The  second  year  die  tax  on  female  servants,  or  some 
other  of  the  like  amount  mi^  also  be  taken  off,  and  by  proceed- 
ing in  this  manner,  always  applying  the  tax  raised  from  the  pre- 
perty  of  the  debt  towards  its  extinction,  and  not  carrying  it  to  the 
current  services,  it  would  liberate  itself. 

The  stockholders,  notwithstanding  this  tax,  would  pay  less 
taxes  than  they  do  now.  What  diey  would  save  by  the  extinction 
of  the  poor-rates,  and  the  tax  on  houses  and  wmdows,  and  dm 
commutation  tax,  would  be  considerably  greater  than  what  diis 
tax,  slow,  but  certain  in  its  operation,  amounts  to. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  prudence  to  look  out  for  measures  llMit 
may  apply  under  any  circumstance  that  may  approach.  There 
is,  at  this  moment,  a  crisis  in  the  affiurs  of  Europe  that  requirea 
it  Preparation  now  is  wisdom.  If  taxation  be  once  let  loone, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  reinstate  it ;  neidier  would  ths  r^ief  he 
no  eActual,  as  if  it  proceeded  by  some  certain  and  gradnnl 
rednctidn. 
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The  ftttul»  liTpoerisyf  and  impositioii  of  goveromentof  are  now 
beginning  to  be  too  well  understood  to  promise  them  any  longer 
career.  Hie  fiurce  of  monard^  and  aristocracy,  in  all  countries« 
is  following  ^t  of  chtvalryi  and  Mr.  ^urke  is  dressing  for  the 
ftmeral.  Let  it  then  pass  quietly  to  the  tomb  of  all  other  foUiest 
and  the  mourners  be  comforted. 

The  time  is  not  very  distant,  when  England  will  laugh  at 
itself  for  sending  to  Holland,  Hanover,  Zell,  or  Brunswick 
for  men,  at  the  expense  of  a  million  a-year,  who  understood 
neither  her  laws,  her  language,  nor  her  interest,  and  whose  ca» 
paeities  would  scarcely  have  fitted  them  for  the  office  of  a 
parish  constable.  If  government  could  be  trusted  to  such  hands, 
it  must  be  some  easy  and  simple  thing  indeed,  and  materials  fit 
for  all  &e  purposes  may  be  found  in  every  town  and  village  in 
England. 

When  it  shall  be  said  in  any  country  in  the  world,  my  poor  are 
happy :  neither  ignorance  nor  distress  is  to  be  found  among  them ; 
my  jails  are  empty  of  prisoners,  my  streets  of  beggars ;  the  aged 
are  not  in  want,  the  taxes  are  not  oppressive ;  the  rational  world 
is  my  friend,  because  I  am  the  friend  of  its  happiness :  when 
these  things  can  be  said,  then  may  that  country  boast  of  its  con- 
stitution and  its  government. 

Within  the  space  of  a  few  years  we  have  seen  two  revohitions, 
those  of  America  and  France.  In  the  former,  the  contest  was 
long  and  the  conflict  severe  ;  in  the  latter,  the  nation  acted  with 
such  a  consolidated  impulse,  that  having  no  foreign  enemy  to 
contend  with,  the  revolution  was  complete  in  power  the  moment 
it  appeared.  From  both  those  instances  it  is  evident,  that  the 
greatest  forces  that  can  be  brought  into  the  field  of  revolutions, 
are  reason  and  common  interest  Where  these  can  have  the  op- 
portunity of  acting,  opposition  dies  with  fear,  or  crumbles  away 
by  conviction.  It  is  a  great  standing  which  they  have  now  uni- 
versally obtained  ;  and  we  may  hereafier  hope  to  see  revoludons, 
or  changes  in  governments,  produced  with  the  same  quiet  operas 
tiott  by  which  any  measure,  determinable  by  reason  and  discus- 
sion, is  accomplished.  * 

TFhen  a  nation  changes  its.opinien  and  habits  of  thinking,  it  is 
no  longer  to  be  governed  as  before ;  but  it  would  not  only  be 
wrong,  but  bad  policy,  to  attempt  by  force  what  ought  to  be  ac- 
eomplished  by  reason.     Rebellion  consists  in  forcibly  opposing 
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Ihe  geaeral/will  of  a  nalioii,  wkalher  hy  a  puty  or  bjr  a  gafem- 
nent  There  ou^itt  tbereforet  to  be  ki  arofj  aatioa  a  method 
of  oecaaioBdly  aaceitaiiui^  the  stata  of  public  apiiiion  with  rea- 
|iect  to  govemment  On  thia  point  die  old  govenuBeat  of  Fianca 
ynm  superior  to  the  present  goTemment  of  EaglaacU  because,  oo 
extraordinary  occasionst  recourse  could  be  had  to  what  was  theo 
called  the  states-general.  But  in  England  there  are  no  such  oc- 
casional bodies  ;  and  as  to  those  who  are  now  called  lepraseota- 
tives,  a  great  part  of  them  are  mere  madnnes  of  the  court*  place- 
men and  dependants* 

I  presume,  that  though  all  Ae  people  of  England  pay  taxea, 
not  an  hundredth  part  of  them  are  electors,  and  the  aaerab^s  of 
one  of  the  houses  of  parliament  represent  nobody  but  themadfeoi. 
There  is,  dierefore,  no  power  but  the  voluntary  will  of  the  people 
diat  has  a  right  to  act  in  any  matter  respecting  a  general  reform ; 
and  by  the  same  right  that  two  persona  can  con&r  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, a  thousand  may.  The  object,  in  all  such  prelininaiy  pro- 
ceedings, is  to  find  out  what  the  general  sense  of  a  nation  is, 
and  to  be  governed  by  it  If  it  prefer  a  bad  or  defective  goveiB- 
ment  to  a  reform,  or  choose  to  pay  i&a  times  more  taxes  dma 
there  is  any  occasion  for,  it  has  a  ri^  so  to  do ;  and  ao  long  aa 
the  majority  do  not  impose  conditions  on  die  mimmty,  diffiweal 
from  what  diey  impose  upon  themselves,  though  there  may  ba 
much  error,  there  is  no  injustice.  Neither  will  the  error  contimir 
long.  Reason  and  discussion  will  soon  bring  things  right,  how- 
ever wrong  they  may  begin.  By  such  a  proeesa  no  tumult  is  to 
be  apprehended.  The  poor,  in  all  countries,  are  naturally  both 
peaceable  and  grateful  in  all  reforms  in  which  their  interest  and 
happiness  are  included.  It  is  only  by  neglecting  and  rcyectmg 
them  that  they  become  tumultuous. 

The  objects  that  now  press  on  the  public  alteotioB  are,  the 
French  revolution,  and  die  prospect  of  a  geneml  revolution  m 
governments.  Of  all  nations  in  Europe  there  is  none  so  maeh 
interested  in  the  French  revolution  aa  En^and*  Eneniea  lor 
ages,  and  that  at  a  vast  expense,  and  widiout  any  national  object« 
the  opportunity  now  presents  itself  of  amicably  cloaing  the  acena^ 
and  joming  their  efibrta  to  reform  die  rest  of  Europe.  By  doing 
this  diey  will  not  only  prevent  the  further  efiuaion  of  blood,  and 
increase  of  taxes,  but  be  in  a  condition  of  getting  lid  of  a  oon- 
aidorablepaxtof  dieir  preaent  burdens,  as  has  bean  ahoeady  atalod. 
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liong  experienee,  however,  hes  riiowin  that  reibniis  of  thb  kind 
ei«  eot  thoee  which  old  gevernnieoU  wish  to  promotey  end  teM- 
fore,  it  ie  to  netioiifl,  wid  sot  to  each  gOTOHMMHts,  that  these  mel- 
tert  present  thenuielves. 

In  the  preeeding  pert  of  this  work,  I  have  spoken  of  an  al- 
liance between  Englmd,  France,  and  America,  for  purposes  that 
were  to  he  aftsrwaida  mentioned.  Thou^^  I  have  no  cyrect  wth 
thortty  on  the  part  of  America,  I  have  good  reason  to  conclude 
that  she  is  disposed  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  sudi  a  mea- 
sure,  provided  that  the  governments  with  which  she  might  ally, 
acted  as  national  governments,  and  not  as  courts  enveloped  in 
intrigue  and  mystery.  That  France  as  a  nation  and  a  naticmal 
government,  would  prefer  an  alliance  iridi  England,  is  a  matter 
of  certain^.  Nations,  like  individuals  who  have  long  been  ene- 
mies, without  knowing  each  ether,  or  knowing  why,  become  better 
friends  ^en  they  disoover  the  errors  and  impositions  under  which 
they  had  acted. 

Admitting,  therelbre,  the  probability  of  such  a  connexion,  I  will 
state,  some  mUtlers  by  which  such  an  alliance,  together  with  tei 
of  Holland,  might  render  servme,  not  only  to  the  parties  imme* 
diately  concerned,  but  to  ^  parts'of  Europe. 

It  b,  I  think,  quite  certam,  that  if  the  fleets  of  England, 
France,  and  Holland  were  confederated,  they  could  propose^ 
with  eflfect,  a  limitation  to,  and  a  general  dismantling  of,  all  the 
navies  in  Europe,  to  a  certain  proportion  to  be  agreed  upon. 

1st,  That  no  new  ship  of  war  shall  be  built  by  any  power  in 
Europe,  themselves  included. 

2d,  That  all  the  navies  now  in  existence  shall  be  put  backf 
supposed  to  one  tenth  of  their  present  force.  This  will  save  to 
France  and  En^and,  each,  at  least  two  millioM  annually,  and 
their  relative  force  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  is  now.  If 
men  will  permit  thmnselves  to  think,  as  rational  beings  ought  to 
think,  nothing  can  appear  more  ridiculous  and  absurd,  exclusive 
of  all  moral  refleetionsi  than  to  be  at  the  expense  of  building  na» 
vies,  filling  them  with  men,  and  then  hauling  them  into  the  ocean, 
to  try  which  can  sink  each  oth^  fittest.  Peace,  which  costs 
nodiing,  is  attended  widi  infinitely  more  advantage,  than  any 
victory  with  all  its  expense.  Bat  this,  though  it  best  answers  < 
the  purpose  of  nations,  does  not  that  of  court  governments, 
whose  halMtual  policy  is  pretence  for  taxation,  places,  and  offices. 
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It  is,  I  thiiik,  «lflO  certain,  that  ^be  above  confederaledl  powet*, 
togedier  with  tbat  of  die  United  States  of  America,  can-propose, 
wnh  efl^t,  to  Spain,  the  independ^ftce  of  Sooth  Ameiica,  and 
die  opening  those  countries  of  immense  extent  and  wealth  to 
the  general  commerce  of  the  world,  as  North  Ameiica  now  is. 

With  how  much  more  glocy,  and  advantage  to  itself,  does  a 
nation  act,  when  it  exerts  its  powers  to  rescue  the  world  from 
biMidage,  and  to  create  to  itself  friends,  than  when  it  emplojrs 
diose  powers  to  increase  ruin,  desolation,  and  mis^y.  The  hor- 
rid scene  that  is  now  actmg  by  the  English  government  in  the 
East  Indies,  is  ^t  only  to  be  told  of  Goths  and  Yandals,  who, 
destitute  of  principle,  robbed  and  tortured  the  world  which  they 
were  incapable  of  enjoying. 

The  opening  of  South  America  would  produce  an  immense 
field  for  commerce,  and  a  ready  money  market  for  manufactures^ 
iHuch  die  eastern  worid  does  not.  Hie  East  is  already  a  coun- 
tiy  of  manufactures,  the  importation  of  which  is  not  only  an 
injuiy  to  the  manufactures  of  En^and,  but  a  drain  upon  its 
specie.  The  balance  against  England  by  this  trade  is  regularly 
iqpwards  <^  half  a  million  annually  sent  out  in  die  East  India 
ships  in  silver ;  and  this  is  the  reason,  together  with  Grerroan 
intrigue,  and  German  subsidies,  that  thera  is  so  little  silver  in 
England. 

But  any  war  is  harvest  to  such  governments,  however  ruinous 
it  may  be  to  a  nation.  It  serves  to  keep  up  deceitful  expecta- 
dons,  which  prevent  people  from  looking  into  die  defects  and 
abuses  of  government.  It  is  the  /o  her€  !  and  the  h  Uur^  !  that 
amuses  and  cheats  the  multitude. 

Never  did  so  great  an  opportunity  offer  itself  to  England,  and 
to  all  Europe,  as  is  produced  by  the  two  revoludons  of  America 
and  France.  By  the  formv,  freedom  has  a  national  champion  in 
the  western  world ;  and  by  die  latter,  in  Europe.  When  another 
nation  shall  join  France,  despotism  and  bad  government  will 
scarcely  dare  to  appear.  To  use  a  trite  expression,  the  iron  is 
becoming  hot  ail  over  Europe.  The  insulted  German  and  the 
enslaved  Spaniard,  the  Russ  and  the  Poto  are  beginning  to  think. 
The  present  age  will  hereafrer  merit  to  be  called  the  Age  of 
Beason,  and  the  present  generation  will  appear  to  the  future  ae 
die  Adam  ot  a  nen  world. 
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ITIien  all  die  goTemmente  of  Europe  shall  be  esteMiked 
on  the  representative  system,  nations  will  become  acqiuiiiitedy 
and  die  ammosities  and  prejudices  fomei^ed  bj  Ike  intrigMi 
and  artifice  of  courts,  wiH  cease.  The  oppressed  soldier  wffl 
become  a  freeman  ;  and  die  tortured  sailor,  no  longer  diagged 
dirough  die  streets  Uke  a  felon,  will  pursue  his  mercantile  vojage 
in  safety.  It  would  be  better  that  nations  should  eonthnie  dM 
pay  of  their  soldiers  during  their  liyes,  and  give  them  their  dis- 
charge and  restore  them  to  freedom  and  thehr  friends,  and  cease 
recruiting,  than  retain  such  multitudes  at  the  same  expense,  in  m 
condition  useless  to  society  and  to  themselves.  As  soldien  have 
hitherto  been  treated  in  most  countries,  they  mig^  be  snd  to  be 
without  a  friend.  Shunned  by  the  citizen  on  an  apprehension  of 
their  being  enemies  to  liberty,  and  too  often  insuhed  by  diose  who 
commanded  them,  their  condition  was  a  double  oppressioa.  But 
where  genuine  principles  of  liberty  pervade  a  people,  eveiy  thing 
is  restored  to  order ;  and  the  soldier  civilly  treated,  returns  the 
dviKty. 

In  contemplating  revolutions,  it  n  easy  to  perceive  that  diey 
may  arise  from  two  distinct  causes ;  the  one,  to  avoid  or  get 
rid  of  some  great  calamity,  die  other,  to  obtain  some  great  and  « 
pomdve  good  ;  and  die  two  may  be  distingunhed  by  the  names 
of  active  and  passive  revolutions.  In  those  which  proceed  from 
die  former  cause,  the  temper  becomes  incensed  and  soured; 
Mid  the  redress,  obtained  by  danger,  is  too  often  sullied  by 
revenge.  But  in  those  which  proceed  from  the  latter,  the  heart, 
rather  animated  than  agitated,  enters  serenely  upon  die  sub> 
ject.  Reason  and  discussion,  persuasion  and  conviction,  be* 
come  the  weapons  in  the  contest,  and  it  is  only  when  those  are 
attempted  to  be  suppressed  that  recourse  is  had  to  violence. 
When  men  unite  in  agreeing  that  a  thmg  u  good^  could  it  be 
obtained,  such  for  instance  as  relief  from  a  burden  of  taxes  and 
die  extinction  of  corruption,  the  object  is  ibore  than  half  accom- 
plished. What  they  approve  as  the  end,  they  will  promote  in  the 
means. 

Will  any  man  say  in  die  present  excess  of  taxation,  fidling  so 
heavily  on  the  poor,  that  a  remission  of  five  pounds  annually  of 
taxes  to  one  hundred  and  four  thousand  poor  families  is  not  a 
good  thifig  f  Will  he  say  that  a  remission  of  seven  pounds  an- 
nnallT  io  one  hundred  thoweand  odier  poor  fuoSlim ;  of  ei^ 
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l^pMlwU  aanuallj  to  anotlior  huadrad  thousand  poor  faoiiliet,  and 
c^  ti9n  pounds  annually  to  fiftj  thousand  poor  and  widowed  lami* 
lias,  aro  not  g9od  thmg$  ?  And,  to  proceod  a  step  further  in  this 
idimaxt  will  be  saj,  that  to  provide  against  the  miafortuoea  to 
prhich  all  human  life  is  subject,  b j  securing  six  pounds  annuaUj 
for  all  pooTt  distresfed,  and  reduced  persons  of  the  age  of  fifty 
iMid  until  sixty,  and  of  ten  pounds  annually  after  sixty,  is  not  a 
g99dihmgf' 

Will  he  sayt  that  an  aboUtion  of  two  millions  of  poor-rates  to 
tfiQ  housekeepers,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  house  and  window- 
)i^  tax  and  of  die  commutation  tax  is  not  a  good  thimg  t  Or 
will  he  say,  that  to  abo&h  corruptioD  is  a  bad  thimg  ? 

If,  therefore,  the  good  to  be  obtained  be  worthy  of  a  passite* 
ratienal,  and  costlaaa  revokition,  it^woiM  be  bad  policy  to  ptefer 
waiting  for  a  calamity  thai  should  force  a  violent  one.  I  have  no 
idea,  considering  the  retoms  which  are  now  pasaing  and  spraad* 
ing  diroui^ottt  Europe,  that  England  will  peraut  herself  to  be  the 
last ;  and  where  the  occasion  and  the  opportunity  quietly  efisr* 
i|  is  bftter  than  to  wait  for  a  turbulent  necessity.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered ^  an  honor  to  ^  fmimal  faculties  of  mftn  to  obtain  t^ 
dress  by  courage  and  daoger,  but  it  is  far  greater  honor  to  the 
rational  faculties  to  accomplish  the  same  object  by  reason,  a€Co«>* 
modation,  and  general  consent* 

As  reforms,  or  revolutions,  caH  them  which  you  please,  extend 
themse^es  among  nations,  those  nations  will  form  connesieae 
and  conventions,  and  when  a  few  are  thus  confederated,  the  pr^ 
gross  will  be  rapid,  till  despotism  and  corrupt  government  be 
totally  eiqp«lled,  at  leaat  out  of  two  quarters  of  the  world,  Europe 

*  I  know  it  is  the  optnion  of  many  of  the  meet  enli^tened  chanieteci  m 
France  (there  always  will  be  those  who  see  further  uito  events  than  othmj 
not  only  smong  the  general  mass  of  citizens,  bat  of  many  of  the  prinoiptf 
members  of  the  national  assemblv.  that  the  monarchical  plan  will  not  conUnus 
maily  years  in  that  country.  They  have  found  out,  that  as  wisdom  can- 
not be  nereditory,  power  oogfat  not— «nd  that  for  a  man  to  merit  a  millaoe 
sterling  a-year  trom  a  nation^  he  ought  to  have  a  mind  capable  of  oompre- 
hendii^  from  an  atom  to  a  umyerse,  which,  if  he  had,  he  would  be  above  re- 
ceiving the  pay.  But  they  wished  not  to  appear  to  lead  the  nation  &ster 
than  its  own  reason  and  interest  dictated.  In  all  the  conversations  where  I 
have  been  present  upon  Ibis  subject,  the  idea  always  was,  Uiat  wiMn  such  a 
time,  from  the  eeneral  opinion  of  the  nation,  shall  arrive,  that  the  bonormbk 
and  liberal  method  would  be,  to  make  a  handsome  present  in  fU  simple  to  the 
person,  whoever  he  may  be,  that  shall  then  be  in  the  monarehieal  oAse,  sad 
for  him  to  retire  to  the  enjoyment  of  private  life,  possessing  his  share  of  ev* 
inral  rights  and  privileges^  and  to  be  no  more  accountable  to  the  poblieibrma 
tiflM  and  hit  ^^'"*^^"**  thaa  an  v  ^***>**  e^imMm. 
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mi  AtmncM.  The  Algerine  fkacj  maj  dwn  be  tommmaMi  to 
eeasev  for  it  is  onlj  by  the  malicious  poUcy  of  old  goveiiMuelrti 
igaiost  each  other  that  it  exists. 

Throughout  this  work,  various  and  nmoerous  as  te  subjects  f 
are,  which  I  have  taken  up  aad  investigated,  there  is  osfy  a  single  j 
paragraph  upon  religion,  viz.  **  thai  ever^  religisn  i$  good  tikmi , 
Uaeh$$  man  to  be  good.**  ^  \ 

I  have  caTefnily  avoided  to  enlarge  upon  the  siAjeeti  beeanle  I ! 
am  inclined  to  belkve,  that  what  is  caHed  the  present  ministry, 
wish  to  see  contentions  about  religion  kept  up  to  pMnrent  the  na^ .  ^ 
tion  turning  its  attention  to  subjects  of  government     It  is  as  if ' 
th^  were  to  say,  **  look  that  iMiy,  or  onf  way  hut  M$,** 

But  as  religion  is  very  improperly  made  a  pcAUcal  nmrhiney 
and  the  reality  of  it  is  thereby  destrojred,  I  will  coneMe  ftis 
work  wiA  stating  in  what  light  religion  appears  to  me. 

If  we  suppose  a  large  family  of  children,  ii^o,  on  any  partieiK 
Isr  day,  or  particular  occasion,  made  it  i,  custom  to  present  to 
^Mir  parents  some  token  of  their  sffection  and  gratitude,  each  of 
diem  would  make  a  different  offering,  and  most  probably  in  a  dii^ 
&rent  manner.  Some  would  pay  their  congratulations  in  themes 
of  verse  and  prose,  by  some  little  devices,  as  Aeir  genius  dio> 
tated,  or  according  to  whet  they  thought  would  please  ;  and,  peru 
haps«  the  least  of  all,  not  able  to  do  any  of  those  flnngs,  woM 
ramUe  into  the  garden,  or  the  field,  and  gather  what  it  dMught  the 
prettiest  flower  it  could  find,  dmugfa,  perhaps,  it  might  b#  hot  a 
simple  weed.  The  parents  would  be  more  gratified  by  sncb  a  • 
variety,  than  if  the  whole  of  them  had  acted  on  a  concerted  plan, 
and  each  had  made  exactly  the  same  ofiering.  This  woald  havn 
the  coM  appearance  of  contrivance,  or  the  harsh  one  of  oentroL 
But  of  all  unwelcome  things,  nothing  would  mote  afflict  the  parent 
than  to  know,  that  the  whole  of  them  had  aflerwards  gotten 
together  by  the  ears,  boys  and  girls,  fighting,  reviling,  aad  abasing 
eadi  other  about  which  was  the  best  or  the  worst  present. 

Why  may  we  not  suppose,  Aait  die  great  Father  of  all  is  pleased 
with  variety  of  devotion ;  and  thai  the  greaMt  oflfenca  we  can 
act,  is  diat  by  wbkh  we  seek  to  tormenC  and  render  evch  other 
miserable  t  For  my  own  part,  I  an|  fvdly  satisfied  that  alMit  I  am 
now  doing,  with  an  endeavor  to  concHiato  mankind,  to  render  dieir 
eendkion  happy,  to  unite  nations  that  have  hitherto  been  i 
and  to  extirpate  the  horrid  practice  of  war,  and  break  the  < 


of  flawy  and  o|»prM8ioii«  is  acoeptdble  in  bis  ni^  aai  I 
ttg  b«tt  service  I  can  perform,  I  act  it  cheerfullj. 

I  do  not  bdioTe  ^t  any  two  men,  on  what  are  called  doctriml 
points,  tbink  alike  wbo  think  at  alL  It  is  only  those  who  baw 
not  thouf^t^t  appear  to  agree.'  It  is  in  diis  case  as  witii  what 
is  called  the  British  constitation*  It  has  been  taken  for  granted 
ID  be  good,  and  encomiums  have  supplied  the  place  of  prooH 
But  when  the  nation  comes  to  examine  into  principles  and  tfie 
abuses  it  admits,  it  will  be  found  to  have  more  defects  than  I  haTo 
pointed  out  in  this  woik  and  the  former. 

As  to  what  are  cafled  national  religions,  we  may,  widi  as  mudi 
propriety,  talk  of  national  gods.  It  is  either  political  craft  or  dia 
remains  of  the  pagan  system,  when  eveiy  nation  had  its  separate 
particular  dei^.  Among  all  the  writers  of  the  English  diurdi 
clergy,  who  have  treated  on  die  general  subject  of  religion,  the 
present  bishop  of  Landaff  has  not  been  excelled,  and  it  is  with 
much  pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  diis 
token  of  respect  I  have  now  gone  through  the  whole  of  the 
subject,  at  lesst,  as  far  as  it  appears  to  me  at  present.  It  baa 
been  my  intention  for  the  five  years  I  have  been  in  Europe  to 
offer  an  address  to  the  people  of  England  on  die  subject  of  go- 
vernment, if  the  opportunity  presented  itself  before  I  returned  to 
America.  Mr.  Burke  has  thrown  it  in  my  way,  and  I  thank  Uin. 
On  a  certain  occasion,  three  years  ago,  I  pressed  him  to  propose 
a  national  convention,  to  be  fairly  elected,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  state  of  the  nation  into  consideration ;  but  I  foond  that 
however  strongly  the  parliamentary  current  was  then  setting 
against  the  party  he  acted  with,  their  policy  was  to  keep  eveiy 
thing  within  that  field  of  corruption,  and  trust  to  accidents. 
Long  experience  had  shown  that  parliaments  would  follow  any 
change  of  ministers,  and  on  this  they  rested  their  hopes  and  their 
expectations. 

Formeriy,  when  divisions  arose  respecting  governments,  re- 
course was  had  to  the  sword,  and  a  civil  war  ensued.  That  savage 
custom  is  exploded  by  die  new  system,  and  reference  is  had  to 
national  conventions.  Discussion  and  the  general  will  arbitrates 
the  question,  and  to  this,  private  opinion  yields  with  a  good  grace, 
end  order  is  preserved  uninterrupted. 

Some  gentlemen  have  affected  to  call  the  principles  upon  wUdi 
this  work  and  die  fimner  part  of  die  Rights  of  Man  are  (bunded. 
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«<  a  ii6w«fiuigM  doctrine."  The  queetioii  is  not  whedier  Hmm 
principles  are  new  or  okit  but  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong. 
Suppose  the  fcnmiery  I  will  show  their  etBdd  bj  a  figure  ewdtf 
understood* 

It  is  now  towards  the  middle  of  February.  Were  I  to  take  a 
turn  into  the  country,  the  trees  would  present  a  leafless,  wintnry 
appearance.  As  people  are  apt  to  pluck  twig*  as  they  gd  along, 
I  perhaps  mi^^t  do  die  samot  and  by  chance  might  observe,  that 
a  $ingU  bud  on  that  twig  had  begun  to  swell.  I  should  reason 
very  unnaturally,  or  rather  not  reason  at  all,  to  suppose  this  was 
the  only  bud  in  England  which  had  this  appearance.  Instead  of 
deciduvg  thus,  I  should  instantly  conclude,  that  the  same  appear- 
ance was  beginning,  or  about  to  begin«  every  where ;  and  though 
the  vegetable  sleep  will  continue  longer  on  some  trees  and  plants 
than  on  others,  and  though  some  of  them  may  not  blassam  for 
two  or  three  years,  all  will  be  in  leaf  in  Uie  summer,  except  those 
which  are  rotUn*  What  pace  the  political  summer  n»y  keep 
with  the  natural,  no  human  foresight  can  determine.  It  b,  how* 
ever,  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  spring  is  begun.  Thus 
wishing,  as  I  sincerely  do,  freedom  and  happiness  to  all  nationSf 
I  elose  the  sbcomd  pabt* 


As  the  publication  of  this  woik  has  been  delayed  beyond  the 
time  intended,  I  think  it  not  improper,  all  circumstances  consider- 
ed,  to  state  the  causes  tet  have  occasioned  ^t  delay. 

The  rea4cr  will  probably  observe,  that  some  parts  in  the  plan 
contained  in  this  work  for  reducing  the  taxes,  and  certain  parts  in 
Mr.  PiU's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  present  sessioOf  Tuesday, 
Januaiy  31,  are  so  much  alike,  as  to  induce  a  belief,  ^t  eitber 
the  author  had  taken  the  bint  from  Mr.  Pitt,  or  Mr.  Pitt  from  the 
author. — ^I  will  first  point  out  the  parts  that  are  similar,  and  then 
state  such  circumstances  as  I  am  acquainted  with,  leaving  d^ 
reader  to  make  his  own  conclusion. 
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of  Man*  I  told  the  person  who  brou|^  me  thii  offisr  tbmi  I 
iliould  not  accept  it,  and  wished  it  not  to  be  reocwedi  ghring  him 
as  mj  reaaonv  that  though  I  believed  the  printer  to  be  an  honest 
mani  I  would  nerer  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  printer  or  publisher 
to  suppress  or  alter  a  work  of  mine«  bj  making  him  master  of  the 
Gopjt  or  give  to  him  the  right  of  selling  it  to  any  minister,  or  to 
any  other  person,  or  to  treat  as  a  mere  matter  of  trsffic,  that  which 
I  intended  should  operate  as  a  principle. 

His  refusal  to  complete  ^  work  (which  he  could  not  pur- 
diase)  obliged  me  to  seek  for  another  primer,  and  dns  of  conse- 
ipience  would  throw  the  publication  back  till  after  the  meeting  ol 
parliament,  otherwise  it  would  have  appeared  that  Mr.  Pitt  had 
only  taken  up  a  part  of  the  plan  which  I  had  more  fully  stated. 

Whether  &at  gentleman,  or  any  other,  had  seen  the  work  or 
any  part  of  it,  is  more  than  I  have  authority  to  say.  But  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  was  returned,  and  the  particular  time  at 
which  this  wa*  done,  and  that  after  the  ofim  he  had  made,  are 
suspicious  chrcumstances.  I  know  what  ike  opinion  of  iMK^uel- 
lers  and  publishers  is  upon  such  a  case,  but  as  to  my  own  opinion, 
I  choose  to  make  no  declaration.  There  are  mai^  ways  by 
whidi  proof  sheets  may  be  [wocured  by  other  persons  before  a 
work  publicly  appears ;  to  which  I  shall  add  a  certain  circum- 
stance, which  is, 

A  ministerial  bodcseUer  in  Piccadilly  who  has  been  employed, 
as  common  report  says,  by  a  cleik  of  one  of  the  boards  closely 
connected  with  the  ministry  (the  board  of  trade  and  plantations, 
of  which  Hawkesbury  is  president)  to  publish  what  he  calls  my 
Life,  (I  wish  his  own  life  and  those  of  the  cabinet  were  as  good,) 
used  to  have  his  bodes  printed  at  the  same  printing-office  diat  I 
employed ;  but  when  the  fbfmer  part  of  the  Ri|^  of  Man  came 
out^  he  took  his  work  away  in  dudgeon ;  and  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  before  the  printer  returned  my  copy,  he  came  to  make  him 
an  cthr  of  his  work  again,  which  was  accepted.  This  would 
consequently  give  him  admission  into  the  printing-office  where 
tibe  sheets  of  this  work  were  then  lying ;  and  as  bookselleni  and 
.printers  are  free  with  each  other,  he  would  have  the  c^portunity  of 
seeing  what  was  going  on.  Be  the  case,  however,  as  it  may, 
Mr.  Pitt's  plan,  little  and  diminutive  as  it  is,  would  have  made  a 
very  awkward  appearance,  had  this  work  appeared  at  ffie  time  the 
printer  had  engagad  to  finish  it 


aiOHTt  or  UAV. 

I  haTe  DOW  stated  the  particalars  which  occasioned  the  di 
from  the  proposal  to  purchase*  to  the  refusal  to  print     If  all 
gentlemen  are  innocent,  it  is  very  unfortunate  for  them  that  i 
a  variety  of  suspicious  circumstances  should,  without  anj  desigDy 
arrange  themselves  together. 

Having  now  finished  this  part,  I  will  conclude  with  stating  an« 
other  circumstance. 

About  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, a  small  addition,  amounting  to  about  twelve  shillings  and 
sixpence  a-jear,  was  made  to  the  paj  of  the  soldiers*  or  rather 
their  paj  was  docked  so  much  less.— Some  gentlemen  who  knew 
in  part,  that  this  work  would  contain  a  plan  of  reforms  respecting 
the  oppressed  condition  of  soldiers,  wished  roe  to  add  a  note  to 
the  woik,  signifying  that  the  part  upon  that  subject  had  been  in 
the  printer's  hands  some  weeks  before  ^t  addition  of  pay  was 
proposed.  I  declined  doing  this«  lest  it  should  be  interpreted  into 
an  air  of  vanity,  or  an  endeavour  to  excite  suspicion  (for  which 
perhaps  there  might  be  no  grounds)  that  some  of  the  government 
gentlemen  had,  by  some  means  or  other,  made  out  what  tiiis  work 
would  contain ;  and  had  not  the  printing  been  interrupted  so  as  to 
occasion  a  delay  beyond  the  time  fixed  for  publication,  notUng 
contained  in  this  appendix  would  have  appeared. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


END  OF  THE  AlGHTS  OF  MAN. 
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AUTHORS  OF  THE  "REPUBUCAN." 


GElCTLSMSNf 

M.  DucHABTELET  hfts  mentioned  to  me  the  intention  of  some 
persons  to  commence  a  work  under  the  title  of  **  The  Re- 
pubhcan.^ 

As  I  am  a  citizen  of  a  country  which  knows  no  other  nuyesty 
than  that  of  the  people  ;  no  other  government  than  that  of  the 
representative  bodj  ;  no  other  sovereignty  than  that  of  the  laws, 
and  which  is  attached  to  France  both  by  alliance  and  by  gratitude^ 
I  voluntarily  offer  you  my  services  in  support  of  principles  as 
honorable  to  a  nation  as  they  are  adapted  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  I  offer  them  to  you  with  the  more  zeal,  as  I 
know  the  moral,  literary,  and  political  character  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  undertaking,  and  find  myself  honored  in  their  good 
opinion. 

But  I  must  at  the  same  time  observe,  that  from  ignorance  of 
the  French  language,  my  works  must  necessarily  undergo  a  trans- 
lation ;  they  can  of  course  be  of  but  little  utility,  and  my  offering 
must  consist  more  of  wishes  than  services  ;  I  must  add,  that  I 
am  obliged  to  pass  a  part  of  this  summer  in  England  and  Ireland. 

As  the  public  has  done  me  the  unmerited  favor  of  recognizing 
me  under  the  appellation  of  Common  Sense,  which  is  my  usual 
signature,  I  shall  continue  it  in  this  publication  to  avoid  mistakes, 
and  to  prevent  my  being  supposed  the  author  of  works  not  my 
own.  As  to  my  political  principles,  I  shall  endeavor,  in  this  let- 
ter, to  trace  their  general  features  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  they 
cannot  be  misunderstood. 
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It  18  desirable  in  most  instances  to  avoid  that  which  majgm 
even  the  least  suspicion  as  to  the  part  meant  to  be  adopted,  and 
particulaiiy  on  the  present  occasion,  where  a  perfect  cleamesa  of 
expression  is  necessaiy  to  the  avoidance  of  anj  possible  misinter* 
pretation.  I  am  happy,  therefore,  to  find,  that  the  woriL  in  qnes- 
tion  is  entitled  **  The  Republican.''  This  word  expresses  per- 
fectly the  idea  which  we  oug^t  to  have  of  government  in  general 
'  ■   re^repnhUea — the  public  affiun  of  a  nation. 

As  to  the  word  monarchy^  dioug^  the  address  and  intrigue  of 
courts  have  rendered  it  familiar,  it  does  not  contain  the  less  of 
reproach  or  of  insult  to  a  nation.  The  word,  in  its  immediate 
and  original  sense,  signifies  the  ah9oUUe  power  of  a  nngU  imdi^ 
vidwU^  who  may  prove  a  fool,  an  hypocrite,  or  a  tyrant.  The 
appellation  admits  of  no  other  interpretation  than  ihaJt  whkh  is 
here  given.  France  is  therefore  not  a  monarchy  ;  it  is  insulted 
when  called  by  that  name.  The  servile  spirit  which  characterizes 
diis  species  of  government  is  banished  from  France,  and  this 
country,  like  America,  can  now  afford  to  monarchy  no  more  than 
a  glance  of  disdain. 

Of  the  errora  which  monarchical  ignorance  or  knavery  has 
spread  ^trough  the  world,  the  one  which  bears  die  marks  of  the 
most  dexterous  invention,  is  the  opinion  that  the  system  of  repiifr- 
Ucanitm  is  only  adapted  to  a  small  country,  and  that  a  monarchy 
IS  suited,  on  the  contrary,  to  those  of  greater  extent  Such  is  the 
language  of  courts,  and  the  sentiments  which  they  have  caused  to 
be  adopted  in  uKmarchical  countries  ;  but  the  opinion  is  contrary 
at  the  same  time  to  principle  and  to  experience. 

The  government,  to  be  of  real  use,  should  possess  a  complete 
knowledge  of  all  the  parties,  all  the  circumstances,  and  all  the 
interests  of  a  nation.  The  monarchical  system,  in  consequence, 
instead  of  being  suited  to  a  country  of  great  extent,  would  be 
more  admissible  in  a  small  territory,  where  an  individual  may  oe 
supposed  to  know  the  affaira  and  the  interests  of  the  whole.  But 
when  it  is  attempted  to  extend  this  individual  knowledge  to  the 
afiairs  of  a  great  country,  the  capacity  of  knowing  bean  no  longer 
any  proportion  to  the  extent  or  multiplicity  of  the  objects  which 
ought  to  be  known,  and  the  government  inevitably  falls  from  ig- 
norance into  ^nranny.  For  the  proof  of  this  position  we  need 
only  look  to  Spain,  Russia,  (Germany,  Turicey,  and  the  whole  of 
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I  eontmeut — Coimtifas  for  the  deltveraiice  of  whidb  I 
offer  mj  moet  sincere  wishef. 

On  te  eotttsary,  the  true  repidfUetm  fjrstem,  by  election  and 
representation,  eflm  the  oi^  meane  which  are  knowut  and,  in  my 
pillion,  the  only  meana  which  are  possible,  of  proportioning  the 
wisdom  and  the  ittfbrmatiett  of  a  government  to  die  extent  of  a 
country. 

The  system  of  repr€$9niaiion  is  the  strongest  and  most  power- 
ful centre  diat  can  be  devised  for  a  nation.  Its  attraction  acta 
so  powerfully,  diat  men  give  it  their  approbation  even  without 
reasomng  on  the  cause ;  and  France,  however  distant  its  several 
parts,  finds  itself  at  this  moment  o  whoU^  in  its  eetUral  represen- 
tation. The  citizen  is  assured  that  lus  rights  are  protected,  and 
the  soldier  feels  diat  he  is  no  longer  the  fllave  of  a  despot,  but 
that  he  is  become  one  of  the  nation,  imd  interested  of  course  in 
its  defence. 

The  states  at  present  styled  repubiieanj  as  Holland,  Genoa, 
Tenice,  Berne,  &c.  are  not  only  unworthy  the  name,  but  are  ac« 
tually  in  opposition  to  every  principle  of  a  rtpMican  govemmentt 
and  the  countries  submitted  to  their  power  are,  truly  speaking, 
subject  to  an  arislocroHc  slavery. 

It  is,  peihaps,  impossible,  in  die  first  steps  which  are  made  in  a 
revolution,  to  avoid  all  kind  of  error,  in  principle  or  in  practice,  or 
in  some  instances  to  prevent  die  combination  of  bodi.  Before 
the  sense  of  a  nation  is  sufficiently  enlightened,  and  before  men 
have  entered  into  die  habito  of  a  fi^ee  communication  widi  each 
oUier  of  dieir  natural  dioughts,  a  certun  reserve— a  timid  pru- 
dence seizes  on  the  human  mind,  and  prevents  it  from  attaining 
its  level— with  that  vigor  and  promptitude  diat  belongs  to  righi. 
^An  example  of  ibis  influence  discovers  itself  in  die  commence- 
ment of  the  present  revolution :  but  happily  Oiis  discovery  has 
been  made  before  die  constitution  was  completed,  and  in  time  to 
provide  a  remedy. 

The  hereditary  ntcce^eion  can  never  exist  as  a  matter  of  rtght ; 
it  is  a  nuUUy^-^  nothing.  To  admit  die  idea,  is  to  regard  man 
as  a  species  of  property  bebnging  to  some  individuals,  eidier 
horn  or  to  be  bom !  It  is  to  consider  our  descendants,  and  all 
posterity,  as  mere  animals  widiout  a  right  or  a  will !  It  is,  in  fine, 
die  most  base  and  humiliating  idea  diat  ever  degraded  die  human 
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d^«oiM«  and  fdM^  for  li»  koMT  •r  hwMUMfy,  I 
for  ever. 

The  idea  of  heroditerj  gueeeeeion  m  m  eoBtMrjr  le  the  i 
of  man,  that  if  we  were  oUnelfM  to  te  reealM  to  erirtenre,  ok 
■lead  iof  being  replaced  bj  our  poateiii/»  we  ehoaU  not  have  te 
right  of  depriving  oimelves  beforehaad  of  Ammo  ri|^  which 
would  then  properly  belong  to  us*  On  what  groandt  theni  or  bf 
what  auttiority,  do  we  dare  to  deprive  of  their  ri|^la  Aoee  chil- 
dren who  will  soon  be  meo  1  Why  are  we  not  alrock  w^  die 
faijustice  wiiich  we  perpetrate  on  oar  deecendanis,  by  endeavoring 
to  transmit  them  as  a  vile  herd*  to  OMMters  adKiee  vices  wn  all 
thai  can  be  foreseen. 

Whenever  the  French  constitotion  shall  be  rendered  conform- 
able to  its  declaration  of  rights,  we  shall  then  be  enabled  to  give 
to  France,  and  with  justice,  die  appellation  of  a  ctatc  cMptrs  ;  for 
its  government  will  be  the  empire  of  laws,  founded  on  the  great 
lepubHcan  principles  of  eUeUve  rcjir#stiifalisw,  and  the  rights  of 
man. — But  roonarel^  and  hereditary  snceession  are  incompatSilo 
with  the  baaU  of  its  constitotion. 

I  hope  that  I  have  at  present  sufficiently  proved  to  you  that  I 
am  a  good  republican  ;  and  I  have  such  a  confidence  in  the  troth 
•f  the  principles,  that  I  doubt  not  they  will  soon  be  as  nniversai  in 
France  as  m  America.  The  pride  of  hnman  nature  will  assist 
their  evidence,  will  eontrflbuto  to  their  estaMiahment,  and  men  will 
be  ashamed  of  monarchy. 

lam,  with  respect, 

GeirtlenMa, 

TonrfiMttd, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
ParUf  Jtme,  1791. 


TO 

AM3E  SIEVES. 


Paris,  8th  July  ITBl. 

Ax  tbs  Wi9i$mii  of  ay  dtpntvra  tax  England,  I  read,  in  thf 
ftUmtmn  of  Twwday  iMt,  jrour  lefttart  in  which  jou  give  tho 
chftUoflfo  on  the  anttieoi  of  goYorament,  and  oflerio  defimd  whajt 
ja  eaUed  die  m$mmrfkitnl  iOfimion  agaimt  Ihe  republican  sjrstem. 

I  aocepi  of  yoiv  ohaUepge  with  pleaaure ;  and  I  place  auch  a 
eenideaee  in  theaiiipanoiitjr  of  the  lepoblican  qratem  over  that 
miUitjr  of  a  ^ateaB,  oaUed  «afior(%,  that  I  engage  not  to  exceed 
the  ejitiot  of  fifljr  pagea,  find  to  laaTO  jrou  the  liberty  of  taking  a# 
much  latitnde  aa  70a  may  think  proper. 

The  reapect  which  I  bear  your  jnoral  and  literaiy  reputation* 
will  be  your  aecurity  for  my  candor  in  the  course  of  this  discua- 
aion ;  bat,  notwithstandipg  that  I  shall  treat  the  subject  seriously 
and  sincerely,  let  me  premise,  that  I  consider  myself  at  liberty  to 
ridicule^  aa  they  deaervc*  monarchical  absurdities,  whensoever  the 
occasion  shall  present  itself* 

By  repubficanism,  I  do  not  understand  what  the  name  signifies  * 
in  Holland,  and  in  some  parts  of  Italy.  I  understand  simply  a 
government  by  representation— a  government  founded  upon  the 
principles  of  the  declaration  of  rights ;  principles  to  which  seve^ 
ral  parts  of  the  French  constitution  arise  in  contradiction.  The 
declarations  of  the  rights  of  France  and  America  are  but  one  and 
the  same  thing  in  principles,  and  almost  in  expressions ;  and  thia 
is  the  republicaniam  which  I  ondortako  to  defend  against  what  ia 
caUodaMMnsAtfaad 
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I  fee  widi  pletflure,  dni  m  rafpeet  to  one  pointt  we  ara  aliw^ 
•greed;  and  AtU i$ Ik* $Jkhtmt  dtmgtr  tf  m  ciml  IM  ofT  fUrly 
miUumi.  I  dan  dMCOTer  no  leaaon  wfcj  one  of  the  parts  of  the 
goTenuneiit  Aoald  be  supported  with  so  extraTagant  a  pfofimon, 
whflst  the  oAer  scarcely  receiTes  what  is  sufficienl  ibr  its  coombob 
wants. 

This  dingerbus  and  dishonorable  disproportioB  at  ODoe  soppBss 
the  one  with  the  means  ci  cormptiBg,  and  Arows  the  other  nto 
the  predicament  of  being  eortupted.  Is  America  diere  is  bat 
little  difference«  with  regard  to  dns  point,  between  die  legiilatiye 
and  the  execotiTe  part  of  our  gOTemment ;  hot  the  first  is  nnidi 
better  attended  to  than  it  is  m  France.* 

In  whatioever  manner,  sir,  I  may  treat  the  siib|ect  of  which 
yott.  hare  proposed  the  inTestigation«  I  hope  that  joo  will  not 
doubt  mj  entertaining  Cnt  yon  the  highest  esteem.  I  amstalso 
add,  that  I  am  not  the  personal  enemy  of  kings.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. No  man  mote  heartily  widies  than  myself  to  see  them  aO 
in  die  happy  and  honorable  state  of  prirate  inilvidBali ;  b«t,'  I 
am  the  avowed,  open,  and  intrepid  enemy  of  what  is  called  bm>* 
nardiy ;  and  I  am  soch  1^  principles  wUdi  nodung  cbb  either 
aher  or  corrupt— by  my  attachment  to  humuEU^;  by  die  amdety 
which  I  feel  within  m^^iclf,  lor  the  dignity  and  dM  honor  of  the 
hnman  race ;  by  the  disgust  which  I  experience,  when  I  obsenre 
men  directed  by  diildren,  and  gOTemed  by  brutes ;  by  the  horror 
which  all  die  evils  diat  monarcfaj  has  spread  over  die  mtik  exdte 
within  my  breast ;  and  by  diose  sentiments  wfaldi  malse  me  shud- 
der at  the  calamities,*  the  exactions,  die  wars,  and  te 
I  widi  which  monarchy  has  crushed  mankind ;  bi  short,  it  is  ( 
\all  the  hell  of  monarchy  diat  I  have  dedaied  war. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


^  A  deputy  to  ths  eojBgreM  reetiTM  about  >  giamrm  and  a  hilf  dsjly  i  and 
l^fofinoot  are  chaapir  ia  Ameriea  than  ia  Fimiioo. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  ADDRESSERS, 

ON  THE  LATE  PROCLAMATION. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  ADDRESSERS. 


Could  I  have  commanded  circumstances  with  a  wish,  I  know 
not  of  any  that  would  have  more  generally  promoted  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  than  the  late  proclamation*  and  the  numerous  rot- 
ten-borough and  corporation  addresses  thereon.  They  have  not 
only  served  as  advertisements,  but  they  have  excited  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  into  principles  of  govemmentt  and  a  desire  to  read  the 
Rights  of  Man,  in  places  where  that  spirit  and  that  work  were 
before  unknown. 

The  people  of  England,  weaned  and  stunned  with  parties,  and 
alternately  deceived  by  each,  had  almost  resigned  the  prerogative 
of  thinking.  Even  curiosity  had  expired,  and  a  universal  languor 
had  spread  itself  over  the  land.  The  opposition  was  visibly  no 
other  than  a  contest  fur  power,  whilst  tiie  mass  of  the  nation  stood 
torpidly  by  as  the  prize. 

In  this  hopeless  state  of  things,  the  first  part  of  tiie  Rights  of 
Man  made  its  appearance.  It  had  to  combat  with  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  prejudice  and  indifference ;  it  stood  exposed  to  eveiy 
species  of  newspaper  abuse  ;  and  besides  this,  it  had  to  remove 
the  obstructions  which  Mr.  Burke's  rude  and  outrageous  attack 
on  the  French  revolution  had  artfully  raised. 

But  how  easy  does  even  the  most  illiterate  reader  distinguish 
the  spontaneous  effusions  of  the  heart,  from  the  labored  produc- 
tions of  the  brain !     Truth,  whenever  it  can  fully  appear,  is  a 
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dug  80  octiiranj  frnffiar  to  llie  niDd,  dHLt  •■  1 
mences  at  fifil  sif^    Noartifidilti|^7etdi0coverod,e«ii 
plaj  afl  tbe  propertiefl  of  dajli^t ;  so  neilliereugdM  best  i 
ed  fietkm  fid  the  mind  with  ereiy  oonrietioD  which  tnidi  bofKs. 

To  orerlhrow  Mr.  Borfca's  ftflactoua  book  was  aearcdy  the 
opeiatioii  of  a  daj*  ETan  the  phalunc  of  ^)mcetaea  and  paoMo- 
erB«  who  had  giten  the  tone  to  the  imiltiliida,  1^  damonag  lavth 
his  political  fiuiie,  became  fladdenly  ailent ;  and  the  &ial  eraat  to 
himself  has  been,  that  as  he  rose  like  a  rod»t,  he  ML  liw  the 
stkfc. 

It  seldom  happens  that  ihe  mind  rests  satisfied  with  die  simple 
detection  of  error  or  imposition.  Once  put  m  motioQ,  tiua  mo- 
tion soon  becomes  accelerated ;  where  it  had  intended  to  stop,  it 
discorers  new  reasons  to  proceed,  and  renews  and  continues  the 
porsuit  far  beyond  die  Kmits  it  first  prescribed  to  itaM.  Itaa  it 
has  happened  to  the  people  of  England.  From  a  detection  of  Mr. 
Burke's  incoherent  rhapsodies,  and  distorted  ihcts,  thej  begm  an 
inquiry  into  the  first  principles  of  government,  whilst  himself,  Iflce 
an  object  left  far  behind,  became  invisible  and  forgotten. 

Much  as  the  first  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  impressed  at  its 
first  appearance,  the  progressive  mind  soon  discovered  that  it  did 
not  go  far  enough.  It  detected  errors  ;  it  exposed  absurdities  ; 
it  shook  file  fkbrtc  of  political  superstition ;  it  generated  new 
ideas  ;  but  it  did  not  produce  a  regular  system  of  principles  in 
the  room  of  those  which  it  displaced.  And,  if  I  mi^  guess  at 
the  mind  of  the  government  party ,  they  beheld  it  as  an  unexpected 
gale  that  would  soon  blow  over,  and  they  forbore,  like  saHora  in 
threatening  weather,  to  whistle,  lest  they  should  increase  the  wind. 
Every  thing,  on  their  part,  was  profound  silence. 
'  When  the  second  part  of  the  Rights  of  man,  con^iming  prtnei* 
pUi  and  praelictj  was  preparing  to  appear,  they  afiected,  for  a 
while,  to  act  with  the  same  policy  as  before ;  but  finding  their 
silence  had  no  more  influence  in  stifling  the  progress  of  fiie  work, 
than  It  would  have  in  stopping  the  progress  of  time,  they  changed 
their  plan,  and  affected  to  treat  it  with  clamorous  contempt.  The 
speech-making  placemen  and  pensioners,  and  place  expectants, 
in  both  houses  of  parliament,  the  ouU  as  well  as  tiM,  represented 
it  as  a  s91y,  insignificant  performance  ;  as  a  work  incapable  of 
producing  any  effect ;  as  something  which  they  were  sure  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  would  either  despise  or  tndiFnanftr 


spun;  telmBliipfs  tte  orentaiaed  awkmrdiMM  with  ^riMl 
tiiiex  haraigiied  aad  mMiMyed  «Mh  odwr,  Oat  in  the  very  act  of 
dedanag  their  eoafidiaee  they  betn^ed  thek  fean. 

As  moot  of  the  rotleii'boiou^  addtenean  are  obacured  in  holee 
and  coroers  tfaronghoat  ike  eoiistry«  and  to  whom  a  newspaper 
anriims  as  m^alj  as  an  afaaanac,  ikmy  oMMt  probaUy  have  not  had 
an  oppoftan^  of  hnowiag  how  far  this  part  of  the  &ree  (the  orir 
ginal  prehide  to  all  the  addresses)  has  been  acted*  For  tkeir  in- 
fonnstioni  I  wiU  suspend  a  nAile  the  more  seiious  purpose  of  my 
letteri  and  ealertaih  them  wkh  two  or  three  speedies  in  the  last 
session  of  pariiamenty  iriiich  wiU  jBerre  them  for  politios  till  par- 
liament meets  again. 

Ton  must  haow«  geatlemoit  that  the  seeond  part  of  the  Rights 
of  Man  (the  part'against  which  you  have  been  presenting  ad* 
dressesy  thoo^  it  is  most  probable  that  many  of  you  did  not  know 
it)  was  to  h«re  cevie  out  precis^  at  the  time  that  parliament 
last  met  It  happened  not  to  be  puUished  till  a  few  days  sAer. 
But  as  it  was  well  known  that  ike  book  would  shortly  appear,  the 
parliamentaiy  orators  entered  into  a  very  cordial  coalition  to  ciy 
the  book  down,  and  ^y  began  their  attack  by  crying  up  the  bUs^ 
9mg$  of  the  constitution. 

Had  It  been  jeur  fate  to  have  been  there,  it  wouM  have  beea 
impossible  not  to  have  been  moved  at  the  heart^and-pooket-fok 
congratulations  that  passed  between  all  the  parties  on  this  subject 
of  bk$$img9 ;  for  d»  oti^f  eojoy  places  and  pensions  and  sin^ 
cures  as  well  as  the  ttit,  and  are  as  devoutly  attached  to  the  firm 
of  the  house. 

One  of  the  most  oonspicuons  of  this  motley  groupe,  is  the 
clerk  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  who  calls  himself  lord 
Stormont  He  is  also  called  justice-geaeral  of  Scotland,  and 
keeper  of  Scoon,  (an  opposition  man,)  and  he  draws  from  the 
public  for  these  nominal  offices,  not  less,  as  I  am  informed, 
than  six  tfaoOsand  pounds  a»year,  and  he  is,  most  probably,  at  the 
tiouble  of  counting  the  money,  and  signing  a  receipt,  to  show, 
perhaps,  that  he  is  qualified  to  be  derk  as  well  as  justice.  He 
spoke  as  follown.* 

**  That  we  shall  uH  be  unanimous  in  expressing  our  attschment 
to  the  constitution  of  these  realms,  /  am  confident    It  is  a  sub- 

*  Soe  hi*  qpoech  in  Uis  Morning  Chronicle  of  Feb.  t. 
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ititution,  but  I  lake  upon  wm  to  M)r»  thii  fiwi  i»  taliiil  of 
wy  knowledge  [Iot  I  iMm  •<>  BH^f  dioita»i»  •iP^ 
it  jqnpmv  to  me  tWl  fran  Ihe  fmkd  of  the  nmhAm,  for  it 
i«  by  no  raenoo  cientod  Aen*  it  hen  heeB»  bedi  in  Ifteery  md 
fr^etiee^  the  ififitl  ojateni  ^Mt  ever  wnn  femedU  1  n»ver  wne 
[he  neane  he  never  wnm  tUl  nev]  n  lienkr  in  pMnmi  cnnl. 
My  life  bee  mrt  been  oceniried  in  IM  «My^  hiA  *o  i^cto^^ 
lileyenra  teon  lo  4nefl  tnfan  m%mr%,foT  tnbi'dh  J  ennnei  •cconnfi, 
When  I  <aane  into  pnbMc  life»  the  poK^  pef  hhte  of  the  time, 
howoTer  they  might  be  cherged  with  the  heet.  end  tielnnee  of  per- 
tiee,  were  egreed  in  eztoUiag  the  tndieel  beeMliee  of  te  eon- 
etitutkm  iteelf.  I  remember  [he  menne  he*  hne  fiwgotten]  a 
9ioet  ceptiTating  eologium  on  its  tibmeM^  by  bed  >eiingbrobe» 
%faere  he  reeommeodg  hie  rendem  to  tentemphte  it  in  ell  leepecta, 
with  the  eeenrance  tet  it  woold  be  Iband  VM»  eetimeUe  ^ 
«ioreitwneM«i»  IdonoireeoUtclhieprociee  werde«bnt  Iwiah 
^t  men  who  write  upon  dmee  ertjoeti  week!  leke  lk&  for  tknr 
models  inateed  of  the  politicid  pempUete,  whioh,  I  em  told,  eio 
now  in  circulation ;  [such,  I  suppoee,  ea  the  Ri|^  of  Han,} 
pamphlets  which  I  hHre  moi  read*  end  whoee  pmpeit  1  hnorw  only 
byripoH.  [He  meana,  perhapa,  by  the  nsMt  Ihey  aMke.]  Thia^ 
however,  I  em  aure,  that  paiHtihiali  tending  to  onaettle  the  paUie 
reverence  for  the  constitntbii,  will  have  my  Httle  anAnence. 
They  can  do  vety  lit^  barm ;  ferj^by  the  way,  he  ie  no  dealer 
in  political  cant]  tht  EmglUh  art  m  miUr  ihiMmg  jmpkt  mi  mr^ 
more  inielUgtuU  a>orc  9oUd^  mum  ateadjf  im  ikmr  qptn<swi.  Hum 
mtif  ptapU  I  ever  had  ike  forHme  to  eee.  [Thie  b  pmtfy  well  Imd 
en,  thou^  for  a  new  beginner.]  But  if  dmreahoald  ever  eeaao 
a  time  when  the  propegation  of  thoee  dootriaee  aboeU  a^tale 
die  pablic  mind,  I  am  tare  for  ai^ry  mm  of  your  leadshipe,  that  no 
attack  will  be  made  on  the  constitution,  ftom  which  it  is  traly  eaid 
that  toe  derive  M  owr  proepority,  without  raising  sesty  eat  of  year 
lordships  to  its  support.  It  win  thea  be  foand  Aat  dMO  is  no 
difference  among  as,  but  that  «st  are  eJI  deteraunod  to  %iwmi  or 
foU  together,  in  defence  of  the  meetimahte  syejam**— ^  pUeea 
andpraaiona. 

After  Stormont,  on  the  oppoartion  aide,  eat  down,  ap  roeo 
aaelWaeUtbrrf/ ondiemimaterielside,Offeniaa.    ThiaaMa 
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00^  to  bets  iln^g  tt  il»  Udc  tt  a  niile,or the  iA^  of  a  OMd 
er  it  would  cftck  wkklhe'weiglil  of  pieces  sad  offices.    He  fuse» 
koweYer,  wHlie«t  feeliog  sajr  incunikmoce,  fiiU  sassier  of  Ui 
wei^ ;  sad  Ums  said  ikk  noble  lord  to  foiUr  ooble  loid ! 

««  Thtpalrmlk  sad  sumly  nauaer  in  whkli  tbe  noble  lord  baa 
dedsred  iUs  seottmsats  oa  |be  subject  of  tbe  constituttoBv  de-^ 
mands  siy  cmrdiMl  approbation.  The  noble  Tiscount  has  pr99$d^ 
that  however  we  may  differ  oa  porftcalar  mHuntrf^  amidst  aU 
tbe  jam  aad  dissoaaace  of  jHirlict,  we  are  uaaaimous  in  frmeiplu 
There  is  a  perfect  ^od  eatire  consent  [between  as]  in  the  love 
and  maiateaaaoe  of  the  ooastitutioa  as  &opp%  mhiMng^  It 
must  ondoubtedljr  give  3rour  loidsbips  eoneem^  to  find  dnt  the 
Ume  ft  cosie  /  [hei|^  ho  !]  wheo  there  is  frofriU^f  in  the  exprea* 
sions  of  regard  to  [o  I  o !  o !]  thb  oonstitutiov.  And  that 
there  are  men  [confound— their— pditics]  who  disseminate  doc* 
trines  kotHk  to  the  gmmn%  apirii  id  our  wstf-tatoacad  syfiwa.  [It 
is  certainly  a  well-balaaced  ^steni«  when  both  sides  hold  plaees 
and  pensions  at  once.]  I  agree  with  die  noble  viscount  dud  tiief 
have  not  [I  hope]  much  success.  I  am  convinced  that  there  i» 
no  danger  to  be  apprehended  fiiom  thw  attempts :  but  it  is  irvhf 
important  and  emuoUUary  [to  us  placemen,  I  suppose]  to  know« 
that  if  ever  there  should  arise  a  serious  alarmi  there  is  but  one 
spirit^  oas  tejtte  [and  that  sense  I  presume  is  not  ewoMum  # tate] 
and  &M  determination  in  iku  ibas«** —  which  undoubtedly  is  to 
bold  all  ikea  places  and  pensions  as  long  as  they  can. 

Both  those  speeches  (except  the  parts  enclosed  in  brackets, 
which  are  added  for  the  purpose  of  UhitraHon)  are  copied  eerfto* 
Hm  from  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  1st  of  February  hwt ;  and 
when  the  situation  of  the  speakers  is  considered,  the  one  in  tbe 
oppoaition,  and  die  other  in  the  ministry,  and  both  of  them  livmg 
at  tbo  public  expense,  by  sinecure,  or  nominal  places  and  offices* 
it  required  a  very  unblosUng  front  to  be  able  to  deliver  them. 
Can  those  men  seriously  suppose  any  nation  to  be  so  completely 
Mind  as  not  to  seeHfarough  them  1  Can  Stormont  imagine  that 
the  poKikal  ami,  with  which  he  has  larded  his  harangue,  wiH 
conceal  the  craA!  Does  he  not  know  that  there  never  was  ^ 
cover  large  enou^  to  conceal  iUdf?  Or  can  Granville  believe, 
Oiat  Ua  ciadit  wtt  tbe  public  iacreasas  with  his  avarice  for 
placael 
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But,  if  these  orators  will  accept  a  service  from  roe,  in  retom 
i}r  the  allusions  they  have  made  to  the  Rights  of  Man,  I  will 
make  a  speech  for  either  of  them  to  deliver,  on  the  excellence  of 
the  constitution,  that  shall  be  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  what  they 
have  spoken,  or  as  Bolingbroke's  captivating  eulogium.  Here 
it  is. 

**  That  we  shall  all  be  unanimous  in  expressing  our  attachro^it 
to  the  constitution,  I  am  confident.  It  is,  my  lords,  incompre- 
hensibly good  :  but  the  great  wonder  of  all  is  the  wisdom  ;  for  it 
is,  my  lords,  the  wiseit  system  that  ever  was  formed. 

**  With  respect  to  us,  noble  lords,  though  the  world  does  not 
know  it,  it  is  very  well  known  to  us,  that  we  have  more  wisdom 
than  we  know  what  to  do  with ;  and  what  is  still  better,  my  lords, 
we  have  it  all  in  stock.  I  defy  your  lordships  to  prove,  that  a 
tittle  of  it  has  been  used  yet ;  and  if  we  but  go  on,  my  lords, 
with  the  frugality  we  have  hitherto  done,  we  shall  leave  to  our 
heirs  and  successors,  when  we  go  out  of  the  worid,  the  whole 
stock  of  wisdom  untouched^  that  we  brought  in  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  they  will  follow  our  example.  This,  my  lords,  is  one 
of  the  blessed  eflects  of  the  hereditary  system :  for  we  can  never 
be  without  wisdom  so  long  as  we  keep  it  by  us,  and  do  not  use  it. 

**  But,  my  lords,  as  all  this  wisdom  is  hereditary  property,  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  us  and  our  heirs,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the 
people  should  know  where  to  get  a  supply  for  their  own  use,  the 
excellence  of  our  constitution  has  provided  us  a  king  for  this  very 
purpose,  and  for  no  other.  But,  my  lords,  I  perceive  a  defect  to 
which  the  constitution  is  subject,  and  which  I  propose  to  remedy 
by  bringing  a  bill  into  parliament  for  that  purpose. 

**  The  constitution,  my  lords,  out  of  delicacy,  I  presume,  has 
left  it  as  a  matter  of  choice  to  a  king  whether  he  will  be  wise  oi 
not  It  has  not,  I  mean,  my  lords,  insisted  upon  it  as  a  constitu- 
tional point,  which,  I  conceive  it  ought  to  have  done  ;  for  I  pledge 
myself  to  your  lordships  to  prove,  and  that  widi  fme  )pair\otie 
holdnesSy  that  he  has  no  choice  in  the  matter.  This  bill,  my  lords, 
which  I  shall  bring  in,  will  be  to  declare,  that  the  oonstitutiony  ac- 
cording to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  does  not  invest 
the  king  with  this  choice  ;  our  ancestors  were  too  wise  to  do  6iat ; 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  any  doubts  ^t  might  otherwise  arise,  I 
shall  prepare,  my  lords,  an  enacting  clause,  to  fix  the  wisdom 
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of  kings  bj  act  of  parliaineiit ;  and  tfien,  mj  lords,  our  constitu- 
don  will  be  the  wonder  of  the  world ! 

**  Wisdom,  my  lords,  is  iha  one  thing  needful :  bat  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake  in  this  matter,  and  that  we  may  proceed  con* 
sistently  widi  the  true  wisdom  of  the  constitotion,  I  diall  propose 
a  certain  criterion  whereby  the  exact  quantity  of  wiidom  neces* 
sary  for  a  king  may  be  known. — [Here  shonld  be  a  cty  o^Hear 
him!  Hear  him  f] 

**  It  is  recorded,  my  lords,  in  &e  Statutes  at  large  of  the  Jews, 
*  a  book,  my  lords,  which  I  have  not  read,  and  whose  puiport  I 
know  only  by  report,'  bui  perhaps  the  bench  of  bi$hop$  eon  recoU 
lect  something  about  tV,  that  Saul  gave  the  most  convincing  proofii 
of  royal  wisdom  before  he  was  made  a  kitig,  for  he  wt$  sent  to 
uek  hi$  father^ $  assee  and  he  could  not  find  them. 

**  Here,  my  lords,  we  have,  most  happily  for  us,  a  case  in  point : 
this  precedent  ought  to  be  established  by  act  of  parliament ;  and 
every  king,  before  he  be  crowned,  should  be  sent  to  seek  his  &- 
ther's  asses,  and  if  he  cannot  find  them,  be  shall  be  declared  wise 
enough  to  be  king,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  our  excellent 
constitution.  AH,  therefore,  my  Iwds,  that  will  be  necessary  to 
be  done,  by  the  enacting  clause  that  I  shall  bring  in,  will  be  to 
invest  the  king  beforehand  with  die  quantity  of  wisdom  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  lest  he  should  happen  not  to  possess  it ;  and  tins, 
my  lords,  we  can  do  without  making  use  of  any  of  our  own. 

**  We  further  read,  my  lords,  in  the  said  Statutes  at  large  of  the 
Jews,  that  Samuel,  who  certainly  was  as  mad  as  any  man-6(^ 
rights  now-a-days,  (hear  him !  hear  him !)  was  displeased,^  and 
even  exasperated,  at  the  proposal  of  the  Jews  to  have  a  king,  and 
he  warned  them  against  it  with  all  that  assurance  and  impudence  ' 
of  which  he  was  master;  I  have  been,  'my  lords,  at  the  trouble 
of  going  all  the  way  to.  Paternoster-row,  to  procure  an  extract 
from  the  printed  copy.  I  was  told  that  I  should  meet  with  it  there, 
or  in  Amen-corner,  for  I  was  then  going,  my  lords,  to  rummage 
for  it  among  the  curiosities  of  the  Antiquarian  society.  I  will 
read  the  extract  to  your  lordships,  to  show  how  little  Samuel  knew 
of  the  matter. 

"  The  extract,  my  lords,  is  from  1  Sam.  chap.  viii. 

«« «  And  Samuel  told  all  the  words  of  die  Lord  unto  die  people 
that  asked  of  him  a  king. 
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IfterfclMHidige  of  dktenl  cauntriesi  ^otes  not  eveij  man  iM  d^wn 
under  his  own  vine  and  his  own  %-tree,  in  perfect  secatitf  f 
btfietentiiof  our  seed  taken  by  tax-gatherers,  or  is  any  part  <^  il 
given  to  the  king's  servants  t  In  short,  t»  noi  evwy  ihmg  at  firm 
from  iaxf  as  iht  tight  from  Hemom  f 

<•  Ah !  my  lords,  do  we  not  see  the  blessed  eflbct  of  having 
kings  in  everj  thing  we  look  at  t  Is  not  die  G.  R.,  or  the  broad 
R.,  stamped  upon  every  thing  T  Even  the  shoes,  the  glovei,  and 
^kt  hats  that  we  wear,  are  enriched  wMi  ^  impression,  and  all 
our  candles  blaze  a  burnt-offering. 

**  Besides  these  blessings,  my  lords,  that  cover  ns  from  the  sole 
of  the  foot  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  do  we  not  see  m  race  of 
youths  growing  up  to  be  kings,  who  are  the  very  paragons  of  vir* 
tne  t  There  is  not  one  of  them,  my  lords,  but  might  be  trusted 
irith  uBlokl  gold,  as  safely  as  the  other.  Are  they  not  *  more 
sp^er,  mie&igeni^  more  so/mI,  more  steady y*  and  withal,  more  learn- 
ed, more  wise,  more  every  diing,  than  any  youths  *  we  ever  had  the 
firiune  to  «ee.'     Ah  !  my  lords,  they  are  a  hopefiUfiaaUhf. 

^  The  blessed  prospect  of  succession,  which  the  nation  has  at 
this  moment  before  its  eyes,  is  a  most  undeniable  pioof  of  tfie 
excellence  of  our  constitution,  and  of  the  blessed  hereditaiy  sys- 
tem ;  for  nothing,  my  lords,  but  a  constitution  founded  on  the 
troest  and  purest  wisdom  could  admit  such  heaven-bom  and  hea- 
ven-taught characters  into  the  government.  Permit  me  now,  mj 
lordSf  to  recal  your  attention  to  the  libellous  chapter  I  have  just 
read  about  kings.  I  mention  this,  my  lords,  because  it  is  my 
intention  to  move  for  a  bill  to  be  brought  into  parliament  to  ex- 
punge that  chapter  from  the  Bible,  and  that  the  lord  chancellor, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  Toik,  and 
ttie  duke  of  Clarence,  be  requested  to  write  a  chapter  in  die  room 
of  it ;  and  that  Mr.  Burke  do  see  drnt  it  be  truly  canonical,  and 
.  fiutfifully  inserted.'* — Finis. 

If  the  cleric  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  should  choose  to  ho 
the  author  of  this  luminous  encomium  on  the  constitution,  I  hope 
he  will  get  it  well  by  heart  before  he  attempts  to  deliver  it,  and  not 
have  to  apologize  to  pariiament,  as  he  did  in  die  case  of  Bohng- 
brc^e'a  encomium,  for  forgetting  his  lesson ;  and,  with  das  admo- 
nition I  leave  him. 

Having  thus  informed  die  addressers  of  what  passed  at  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  I  return  to  take  up  die  sulgect  at  die 
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pixt  lAeii  I  bfoke  ofi^  in  oider  to  nrtrodnce  fiie 
MBOorhoii 

I  was  then  «tetiiig»  that  the  first  policy  of  the  gOTennaeat  par^ 
was  silence*  and  the  next,  clamorous  contempt ;  bot  as  people 
generally  choose  to  read  and  judge  for  themseWes,  the  work  stiO 
went  on«  and  the  affectation  of  contempt,  like  the  silence  that 
preceded  it*  passed  for  nothing- 
Tims  foiled  in  their  second  scheme,  their  eril  genius,  like  a 
will*  with-Sp  wisp,  led  them  to  a  third  ;  when  all  at  once,  as  if  it 
had  been  unfolded  to  them  by  a  fortune-teller,  or  Mr.  Dundas  had 
discovered  it  by  second  si^t,  this  once  harmless,  msignificant 
book,  without  undergoing  the  alteration  of  a  single  letter,  became 
a  most  wicked  and  dangerous  libel.  The  whole  cabinet,  like  a 
ship's  crew,  became  alarmed ;  all  hands  were  piped  upon  deck,  as 
if  a  conspiracy  of  elements  was  forming  around  them,  and  oat 
came  the  proclamation  and  the  prosecution ;  and  addresses  sup 
plied  the  place  of  prayers. 

Te  silly  swains,  thought  I  to  myself,  why  do  you  torment  your 
selves  thus  t  The  Ri^ts  of  Man  is  a  book  calmly  and  rationally 
written  ;  why  then  are  you  so  disturbed  t  Did  you  see  how  little 
or  how  suspicious  such  conduct  makes  you  appear,  even  cunning 
alone,  had  you  no  other  faculty,  would  hush  you  into  prudence. 
The  plans,  principles,  and  arguments,  contained  in  that  work,  are 
placed  before  the  ejes  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  world,  in  a  fiur, 
open,  and  manly  manner,  and  nothing  more  is  necessary  Aan  te 
refute  them.  Do  this,  and  the  whole  is  done ;  but  if  ye  cannot, 
so  neither  can  ye  suppress  the  reading,  nor  convict  the  audmr ; 
for  the  law,  in  the  opinion  of  all  good  men,  would  convict  itself^ 
that  should  condemn  what  cannot  be  refuted. 

Having  now  shown  the  addressers  the  several  stages  of  the 
business,  prior  to  their  being  called  upon,  like  Cassar  in  the  Ti- 
ber, crying  to  Cassius,  ^'  Aeip,  ComtM,  or  I  sink  /"  I  next  come  to 
remark  on  the  policy  of  the  government,  in  promoting  addresses ; 
on  the  consequences  naturally  resulting  therefrom ;  and  on  the 
conduct  of  the  persons  concerned. 

With  respect  to  the  policy,  it  evidently  carries  with  it  every 
mark  and  feature  of  disguised  fear.  And  it  will  hereafter  be 
placed  in  the  history  of  extraordinary  things,  that  tf  pamphlet 
should  be  produced  by  an  individual,  unconnected  with  any  sect 
or  party,  and  not  seeking  to  make  any,  and  almost  a  stranger  in 
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die  land,  that  AoM  completely  ftightea  a  wfiole  \ 
that  in  the  midst  of  ita  triumphant  ■ectiritj.  Such  a  i 
cannot  fail  to  prore,  tfiat  eidier  the  pamphlet  has  irreaittiUe  pon^^ 
era,  or  the  government  very  extraordinaiy  defects,  or  both.  Thft 
nation  exhibits  no  signs  of  fear  at  the  Rights  of  Man ;  whfthea 
should  the  government,  unless  the  interest  of  the  two  are  realty 
opposite  to  each  otter,  and  the  secret  is  beginning  to  be  known  t 
That  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  men  in  the  nation,  those 
who  pav  takes,  sind  those  who  receive  and  live  upon  the  taxes,  is 
evident  at  first  sight ;  and  when  taxation  is  carried  to  excess,  iC 
cannot  fail  to  disunite  those  two,  and  something  of  this  kind  is 
now  beginning  to  appear. 

It  is  also  curious  to  observe,  amidst  all  the  fome  and  b«istle 
about  proclamations  and  addresses,  kept  up  by  a  few  noisy  and 
interested  men,  how  little  the  mass  of  the  nation  seem  to  care 
about  either.  They  appear  to  me,  by  the  indifference  they  silow, 
not  to  believe  a  word  the  proclamation  contains  ;  and  as  to  tta 
addresses,  they  travel  to  London  with  the  silence  of  a  Amera], 
and  having  announced  their  arrival  in  the  Gazette,  are  deposited 
with  the  ashes  of  their  predecessors,  and  Mr.  Dundas  writes  dieir 
hie  jaeenL 

One  of  the  best  effects  which  the  proclamation,  and  ito  echo 
the  addresses  have  had,  has  been  that  of  exciting  and  spreading 
curiosity  ;  and  it  requires  only  a  sin^  reflection  to  discover,  diaft . 
the  object  of  all  curiosity  is  knowledge.  When  the  mara  of  the 
nation  saw  that  placemen,  pensioners,  and  borough-mongera, 
were  the  persons  that  stood  forward  to  promote  addresses,  it  could 
not  fiitl  to  create  suspicions  that  die  pabhc  good  was  not  their 
object ;  that  the  character  of  die  books,  or  writings,  to  wUch 
such  persons  obscurely  alluded,  not  daring  to  mention  thnn,  waa 
directly  contrary  to  what  they  described  them  to  be,  and  diat  it 
was  necessary  that  every  man,  for  his  own  sadsfiM^tion,  ahooM 
exercise  his  proper  right,  and  read  and  judge  for  himself. 

But  how  will  the  persons  who  have  been  induced  to  read  tha 
Righto  of  Man,  by  the  clamor  diat  has  been  raised  against  it,  be 
surprised  to  find,  that,  instead  of  a  wicked,  ii^lammatory  wofi^ 
instead  of  a  licentious  and  profligate  performance,  it  aboomto  witii 
principles  of  government  that  are  uncontrovertiMe-— with  argu- 
ments which  every  reader  will  feel,  are  unanswerablo— >widi  plam 
for  the  increase  of  commerce  and  manufactures— 4br  the  extino* 
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liM  of  wtf^-4br  Ihe  edocotmi  of  the  ebiMrai  of  tho  poor— fiw 
Hm  oomfortidyle  support  of  Ihe  aged  and  doeiyed  pemma  of  bodi 
aezee — ibr  Hie  relief  of  ^  annj  and  navy,  and*  b  diortt  for  die 
promotion  of  every  thing  that  ean  benefit  the  moral,  chrfl,  and  po- 
litical condition  of  roan.^ 

Why,  then,  some  calm  obeenrer  wiH  aakt  why  ia  the  work  pro« 
aeculedt  if  theae  be  the  goodly  mattera  it  contains  t  I  will  tel* 
thee,  friend  4  it  contains  also  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  taxes*  ((^ 
lessening  the  immense  expenses  of  government,  for  abolishing 
places  and  pensions  ;  and  it  proposes  applying  Ae  redundant 
taxes,  that  shall  be  saved  by  these  reforms,  to  the  purposes  men- 
tioned in  the  former  paragraph,  instead  of  applying  them  to  the 
support  of  idle  and  profligate  placemen  and  pensioners. 

Is  it,  then,  any  wonder  that  placemen  and  pensioners,  and  the 
vhole  train  of  court  expectants,  should  become  the  promoters  of 
addresses,  proclamations,  and  prosecutions  t  Or,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  corporations  and  rotten^borooghs,  which  are  attacked  and 
exposed,  both  in  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 
as  unjust  monopolies  and  public  nuisances,  should  join  in  the  ca 
valcade  ?  Tet  thesQ  are  the  sources  from  which  addresses  have 
sprung.  Had  not  such  persons  came  forward  to  oppose  the 
Rights  of  Man,  I  should  have  doubted  the  efficacy  of  my  own 
writings :  but  those  opposers  have  now  proved  to  me,  that  die 
Mow  was  well  direoted,  andihey  have  done  it  justice  by  confess- 
ing the  smart. 

The  principal  deception  in  this  business  of  addresses  has  been, 
that  the  prometers  of  them  have  not  come  forward  in  their  proper 
diaracters.  They  have  assumed  to  pass  themselves  upon  the 
public,  as  a  piurt  of  the  public,  bearing  a  share  of  die  burden  of 
iaxes,  and  acting  for  the  public  good ;  whereas,  they  are  in  gene- 
sal  that  part  of  it  that  adds  to  the  public  burden,  by  living  on  the 
pffodoce  of  the  public. taxes.  They  are  to  the  public  what  the 
locusts  are  to  the  tree  :  the  burden  would  be  less,  and  the  pros- 
perity would  be  greater,  if  they  were  shaken  off. 

**  I  do  not  come  here,''  said  Onslow,  at  the  Snrry  county  meet- 
ing, *^  as  the  lord  lieutenant  and  custos  rotulorum  of  the  county, 
MH I  come  here  as  a  plam  country  gendeman.'*  The  fhct  is,  that 
he  came  there  as  what  he  was,  and  as  no  other,  and  conse- 
^piendy  he  came  as  one  of-  die  class  I  have  been  describing.  If 
it  be  the  character  of  a  gendeman  to  be  fed  by  the  public,  as  a 
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fMtpMrUbjthepftriabfOitflowbM  a&ir  claim  to  the  tide  |  uni 
the  same  deacriptioa  will  suk  the  duke  of  RichogKuidi  who  led  th« 
addreM  at  the  Siia«ez  meeting.  He  also  roay  fet  up  for  a  gea* 
tleoaa. 

As  to  the  meeting  in  the  next  adjoining  county,  (Kent,)  it  wan 
a  scene  of  disgrace.  About  two  hundred' persons  m^whene 
small  parf  of  them  drew  privately  away  from  the  rest,  and  voted 
an  address :  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  they  got  together 
by  the  ears,  and  produced  a  riot  in  the  very  act  of  producing  an 
address  to  prevent  riots. 

That  the  prodamation  and  the  addresses  have  failed  of  their 
intended  effect,  may  be  collected  from  the  silence  which  the  gfh 
vemmmit  party  itself  observes.  The  number  of  addresses  haa 
been  weekly  retailed  in  the  Gazette  ;  but  the  number  of  address*^ 
ers  haa  been  concealed*  Several  of  the  addresses  have  beea 
voted  by  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  persons  ;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  them  by  not  more  than  thirty.  The  whole  number  o( 
addresses  presented  at  the  time  of  writing  Uiis  letter  is  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  (rotton-borou^  and  corporations  included,)  an^ 
even  admitting,  on  an  average,  one  hundred  addressers  to  eacl^ 
address,  the  whi^e  namber  of  addressers  would  be  but  thirty^wa 
thousand,  and  nearly  three  months  have  been  taken  up  in  procur* 
ing  this  number.  That  the  success  of  the  proclamation  has  beea 
less  than  the  success  of  the  work  it  was  intended  to  discouragey 
is  a  matter  within  my  own  knowledge ;  for  a  greater  number  of 
the  cheap  edition  of  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  has  been  sold  in  the  space  of  one  month,  than  the  whole 
number  of  addressers  (admitting  them  to  be  thirty-two  thousand) 
have  amounted  to  in  three  months. 

It  is  a  dangerous  attempt  in  any  government  to  say  to  a  nation*, 
**  thou  ihali  not  read.^  This  is  now  done  in  Spain,  and  was  for* 
merly  done  under  the  old  government  of  France  ;  but  it  served 
to  procure  the  downfall  of  the  latter,  and  is  subverting  that  of  the 
former;  and  it  will  have  the  same  tendency  in  all  countries} 
because  thought  by  some  means  or  other,  is  got  abroad  in  the 
world,  and  cannot  be  restrained,  though  reading  may. 

If  the  Rig^  of  Man  were  a  book  that  deserved  the  vile 
description  which  the  promoters  of  the  addresses  have  given  of  it» 
why  did  not  these  men  prove  their  charge,  and  satisfy  the  people^ 
by  producing  it,  and  reading  it  publicly  ?    This  most  certainly 
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mifilt  to  hftYe  been  done,  and  would  abo  have  be«i  done,  bad  they 
bettered  it  waM  bave  answered  Ibeir  purpoae*  But  tbe  fact  is, 
Ibat  tbe  book  contains  tnidis,  wbicb  tbose  time-senren  dmaded  to 
bear,  and  dreaded  tbat  tbe  people  should  know ;  and  it  is  now 
following  up  tbe  addresses  in  every  part  of  tbe  nation*  and  con- 
Tiding  tbem  of  falseboods* 

Among  the  unwarrantable  proceedings  to  wbicb  tbe  proclana- 
fion  has  given  rise,  tbe  meetings  of  tbe  justices  in  several  of  tbe 
towns  and  counties  ought  to  be  noticed.  Those  men  bave  as- 
sumed to  re-«ct  tbe  farce  of  general  warrants,  and  to  suppress  by 
dieir  own  authority,  whatever  publications  they  please.  This  is 
an  attempt  at  power,  equalled  only  by  tbe  conduct  of  tbe  minor 
despots  of  the  most  despotic  governments  in  Europe,  aad  yel 
diose  justices  affect  to  call  England  a  free  country.  But  even 
ttiis,  perhaps,  like  the  scheme  for  garrisoning  tbe  country,  by 
building  military  barracks,  is  necessary  to  awaken  tbe  country  to 
a  sense  of  its  rights,  and,  as  such,  it  will  bave  a  good  effect 

Anodier  part  of  die  conduct  of  such  justices  has  been,  tbat  of 
dureatening  to  take  away  the  licenses  from  taverns  and  public- 
bouses,  where  tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe  neighborhood  associated  to 
read  and  discuss  the  principles  of  government,  and  to  inform  each 
other  thereon.  This,  again,  is  similar  to  what  is  doing  in  Spain 
and  Russia ;  and  tbe  reflection  which  it  cannot  fiul  to  suggest  is, 
diat  tbe  principles  and  conduct  of  any  government  must  be  bad, 
when  that  government  dreads  and  startles  at  discussioa,  and  seeks 
security  by  a  prevention  of  knowledge. 

If  the  government,  or  the  constitution,  or  by  whatever  name  it 
be  called,  be  that  miracle  of  perfectioo  which  the  proclamation 
and  the  addresses  have  trumpeted  it  forth  to  be,  it  ought  to  have 
defied  discussion  and  investigation,  instead  of  dreading  it.  Where- 
as, every  attempt  it  makes,  either  by  proclamation,  persecution,  or 
address,  to  suppress  investigation,  is  a  confession  that  it  feels 
itself  unable  to  bear  it.  It  is  error  only,  and  not  truth,  tbat  shrinks 
from  inquiry.  All  the  numerous  pamphlets,  and  all  the  newspaper 
falsehood  and  abuse,  that  bave  been  published  against  tbe  Rig^ 
of  Man,  have  fallen  before  it  like  pointless  arrows ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  would  any  work  have  fallen  before  the  constitution,  bad 
die  constitotion,  as  it  is  called,  been  founded  on  as  good  political 
principles  as  diose  on  wbicb  tbe  Righto  of  Han  is  written. 
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It  18  a  good  constitution  for  courtiers,  placemen,  pensioners, 
borougti-holderSf  and  die  leaders  of  parties,  and  these  are  the 
men  that  have  been  the  active  leaders  of  addresses  ;  but  it  is  a 
bad  constitution  for  at  least  ninety-nine  parts  of  the  nation  out  of 
ao  hundred,  and  this  truth  is  every  day  making  its  way. 

It  is  bad,  first,  because  it  entails  upon  the  nation  the  unneces 
'  sary  expense  of  supporting  three  forma  and  systems  of  govern* 
ment  at  dnce,  namely,  the  monarchical,  the  aristocratical,  and  the 
democratictd. 

Secondly,  because  it  is  impossible  to  unite  such  a  discordant 
composition  by  any  other  means  than  perpetual  corruption ;  and 
therefore  (he  corruption  so  loudly  and  so  universally  complained 
of,  is  no  other  than  the  natural  consequence  of  such  an  unnatural 
compound  of  governments ;  and  in  this  consists  that  excellence 
which  the  numerous  herd  of  placemen  and  pensioners  so  loudly 
extot,  and  which  at  the  same  time,  occasions  that  Enormous  load  of 
taxes  under  which  iStue  rest  of  the  nation  groans. 

Among  the  mass  of  national  delusions,  calculated  to  amuse  and 
impose  upon  the  multitude,  the  standing  one  has  been  that  of  flat- 
tering them  into  taxes,  by  calling  the  government  (or  as  they 
please  to  express  it,  the  English  constitution)  *^  the  envy  and  ad- 
miration of  the  world.^'  Scarcely  an  address  has  been  voted  in 
which  some  of  the  speakers  have  not  uttered  this  hackneyed,  non- 
sensical falsehood. 

V  Two  revolutions  have  taken  place,  those  of  America  and  France, 
•ad  both  of  them  have  rejected  the  unnatural  compounded  sys- 
tem of  the  English  government ;  America  has  declared  against 
.aU  hereditary  government,  and  established  the  representative 
ajstem  of  government  only.  France  has  entirely  rejected  the 
aristocratical  part,  and  is  now  discovering  the  absurdity  of  the 
monarchical,  and  is  approaching  fast  to  the  representative  system. 
On  what  ground  then,  do  these  men  continue  a  declaration,  respect- 
ing what  they  call  the  envy  and  admiration  of  other  nations^  which 
tibe  voluntary  practice  of  such  nations,  as  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  establishing  governments,  contradicts  and  falsifies  1  Will  such 
■oen  never  confine  themselves  to  truth  1  Will  they  be  for  ever  the 
deceivers  of  the  people  1 

But  I  will  go  further,  and  show,  that  were  government  now  to 
begin  in  England,  the  people  could  not  be  brought  to  establish  the 
\  system  they  now  aubmil  to. 
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In  speaking  on  dus  lubject  (or  on  anj  oter)  an  the  pwrt  gromd 
of  principU^  antiquity  and  precedent  cease  to  be  authoritf,  mad 
lioary-headed  error  loses  its  effect.  The  reasoDaUeoess  and  fto^ 
prietj  of  things  roust  be  examined  abstractedly  fron  Cttstom  and 
usage ;  and,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  right  which  grows  into  piao* 
tice  to-daj  is  as  much  a  rif^t,  and  as  old  in  principle  and  theo- 
ry, as  if  it  had  the  customary  sancticm  of  a  thousand  ages.  Pu 
ciples  have  no  connexion  with  time,  nor  characters  with  names. 

To  say  that  the  government  of  this  country  is  composed  of  king,, 
lords,  and  commons,  is  the  mere  phraseology  of  custom.  It  is 
composed  of  men  ;  and  whoever  the  men  be  to  whom  the  govec»» 
ment  of  any  country  is  intrusted,  they  ought  to  be  the  best  and 
wisest  that  can  be  found ;  and  if  they  are  not  so,  they  are  not  fit 
for  the  station.  A  man  derives  no  m<N^  excellenoe  firom  thn 
change  of  a  name,  or  calling  him  king,  or  calling  him  lord,  than  I 
riiould  do  by  changing  my  name  from  Thomas  to  (reorge,  or  from 
Paine  to  Guelph.  I  should  not  be  a  whit  more  able  to  write  a. 
Dook  because  my  name  was  altered ;  neither  would  any  man,  now 
called  a  king,  or  a  lord,  have  a  whit  the  more  tense  than  he  now 
has,  were  he  to  call  himself  Thomas  Paine. 

As  to  the  word  '*  commons,"  applied  as  it  is  ia  England,  k  is  a 
term  of  degradation  and  reproach,  and  ought  to  be  abolished.  It 
is  a  term  unknown  in  free  countries. 

But  to  the  point  Let  us  suppose  that  government  was  now  to 
begin  in  England,  and  that  the  plan  of  government,  offisred  to  the 
nation  for  its  approbation  or  rejection,  consisted  of  the  ioUowiqg 
parts: 

1st,  That  some  one  individual  should  be  taken  from  all  the  re«fr 
of  the  nation,  and  to  whom  all  the  rest  should  swear  obedieae^^ 
and  never  be  permitted  to  sit  down  in  his  presence,  and  that  tb€3r. 
shoukl  give  him  one  million  sterling  a-year.  That  the  nation 
should  never  af\er  have  power  or  authority  to  make  laws  but  with 
his  express  consent,  and  that  his  sons,  and  his  sons'  sons,  whether 
wise  or  foolish,  good  men  or  bad,  fit  or  unfit,  should  have  the  same 
power,  and  also  the  same  money  annually  paid  to  them  for  ever. 

2d,  That  there  should  be  two  houses  of  legislators  to  assist  ia 
making  laws,  one  of  which  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  entirely 
appointed  bj^  the  aforesaid  person,  and  that  their  sons  and  their 
sons'  sons,  whether  wise  or  foolish,  good  men  or  bad,  lit  or  unfits 
abould  for  ever  aOer  be  hereditary  l^islat4>rai» 
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Bdi  That  the  othcflr  houge  should  be  chosen  in  the  same  maimer 
a*  the  house  now  called  the  house  of  commons  b  chosen,  and 
anould  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  two  aforesaid  hereditatj 
oowers  in  all  things. 

It  would  be  impoesible  to  cram  such  a  farrago  of  imposition  and 
aasurdity  down  the  tlu'oat  of  this  or  any  other  naticm  that  was  ca* 
pable  of  reasoning  upon  its  rights  and  its  interest 

They  would  ask,  in  the  first  place,  on  what  ground  of  right,  or 
on  what  principle,  such  irrational  and  preposterous  distinctions 
could,  or  ought  to  be  made ;  and  what  pretensions  any.  man  could 
nave,  or  what  services  he  could  render,  to  entitle  him  to  a  millioa 
a-year  1  They  would  go  further,  and  revolt  at  the  idea  of  oon« 
signing  their  children  and  their  children's  children,  to  the  domina- 
uon  of  peraons  hereafW  to  be  bom,  who  might,  for  any  thing  they 
could  foresee,  turn  out  to  be  knaves  or  fools ;  and  they  would 
naaUy  discover,  that  the  project  of  hereditary  governors  and  legis- 
lators waa  a  treatonabU  u$wpaHon  over  the  righii  of  potteribf. 
Not  only  the  calm  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  force  of  natural  af» 
lection,  but  the  integrity  of  manly  pride,  would  impel  men  to  spurn 
auch  proposals. 

From  the  grosser  absurdities  of  such  a  scheme,  they  would  ex- 
tend their  examination  to  the  practical  defects ;  they  would  soon 
see  that  it  would  end  in  tyranny,  accomplished  by  fraud.  That  in 
the  operation  of  it,  it  would  be  two  to  one  against  them,  because 
the  two  parts  that  were  to  be  made  hereditary,  would  form  a  com- 
mon interest,  and  stick  t6  each  other ;  and  that  themselves  and 
representatives  would  become  no  better  than  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  the  other  parts  of  the  government  Tet  call 
one  of  those  powers  king,  the  other  lords,  and  the  third  the  com- 
mons, and  it  gives  the  model  of  what  is  called  the  English  govern- 
ment 

I  have  asserted,  and  have  shown,  both  in  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  En- 
glish constitution,  and  that  die  people  have  yet  a  constitution  to 
form,  kd  conBiittUion  it  a  thing  antecederU  to  a  government ;  it  is 
the  act  of  the  people  creating  a  government  and  giving  it  powers^ 
and  defining  the  limita  and  exerciu  of  the  powers  so  given.  But 
when  did  the  people  of  England,  acting  in  dieir  original  constituent 
character,  by  a  delegation  elected  for  that  express  purpose^  de* 
dare  and  say,  "*  We,  the  people  of  this  land,  do  consHtuie  and  op- 
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fomi  iku  io  b€  amr  ijfwUm  amd  farm  of  gotmnmmmd  r*  Ttm 
govenuneal  has  Rssanied  to  coostilute  Itself,  IkU  H  aevor  WIS  e<Hl 
stiliited  bj  tke  people,  in  whom  alone  ^  right  of  r7nf1i1iiling 
resides. 

I  will  here  recite  the  preamble  to  ^  federal  conslitntkNi  o^ 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  haye  shown  in  the  second  part 
of  the  Rights  of  Man,  the  manner  bj  whieh  the  constitotion  was 
formed  and  afterwards  ratified  ;  and  to  winch  I  rsler  te  reader. 
The  preamble  is  in  the  following  words: 

^  We,  the  people,  of  the  Untted  States,  in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  unioQ,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranqnflfitf, 
provide  for  common  defence,  promote  the  general  wdfore,  aad' 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posleriftf , 

DO   ORDAIN   AND    ESTABLISH    THIS  CONSTITUTION  for  the  United 

States  of  America.'' 

Then  follow  the  several  articles  which  appoint  the  manner  in 
ii^iich  the  several  component  parts  of  the  government,  legislative 
and  executive,  shall  be  elected,  and  the  period  of  tfieir  dnratioo, 
and  the  powers  thej  shall  have :  also,  the  manner  hj  wlaeh  fnh 
ture  additions,  alterations,  or  amendments,  shdl  be  made  to 
die  constitutioii.  Consequently,  eveiy  improvement  diat  can  be 
made  in  the  science  of  government,  follows  in  diat  countiy  as 
a  matter  of  order.  It  is  only  in  govemmebts  founded  on  as* 
simiption  and  false  principles,  that  reasoning  upon,  and  investi- 
gating systems  and  principles  of  government,  and  showing  dmr 
several  excellencies  and  defects,  are  termed  libellous  and  se» 
ditious.  These  terms  were  made  part  of  the  charge  brought 
against  Locke,  Hampden,  and  Sydney,  and  will  contmue  to  be 
brought  against  all  good  men,  so  long  as  bad  goveiBmenIs 
shall  continue. 

The  government  of  this  country  has  been  ostentatiously  giving 
challenges  for  more  than  an  hundred  years  past,  upon  what  is 
called  its  own  excellence  and  perfection.  Scarcely  a  Idng^ 
speech,  or  a  parliamentary  speech,  has  been  uttered,  in  vriiidi 
iSOAB  glove  has  not  been  thrown,  till  the  worid  has  been  insuHad 
with  their  challenges.  But  it  now  appears  that  all  this  was  n^wr 
and  vain-boasting,  or  that  it  was  intended  to  conceal  abuses  and 
defects,  and  hu^  die  people  into  taxes.  I  have  taken  the  chal- 
lenge up,  and  in  behalf  of  the  public  have  shown,  in  a  &ir 
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ind  eaoM  ■umier,  botk  the  radical  and  praetical  dofiBelt  of  tbe 
ajratcm ;  irlient  lo !  those  champions  of  die  civil  fist  bare  fled 
awaj,  and  sent  the  attorney-general  to  denjr  the  chaHenge,  hf 
taming  the  acceptance  of  it  into  an  attack,  and  defending  theii 
places  and  pensions  hj  a  prosecution. 

I  wffi  here  drop  dus  part  of  the  snhjeet,  and  state  a  (hw  partieu* 
lars  Vespecting  the  prosecution  now  pending,  by  which  the  ad- 
dressers  wiH  see  diat  they  have  been  used  as  tools  to  the  prose* 
enting  party  and  their  dependants.     The  case  is  as  foHows : 

The  original  edition  of  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  Rig^ts^ 
of  Man,  having  been  expensively  printed,  (in  the  modem  style  of 
printing  pamphlets,  that  they  might  be  bound  up  with  Mr.  Burfce'e 
reieetiens  on  the  French  revolution,)  the  high  price  precluded  die 
generality  of  people  IWhu  purchasing ;  and  many  applications 
were  made  to  me  (vom  various  parts  of  the  country  to  print  die 
work  in  a  cheaper  manner.  The  peq>le'  of  Sheffield  requested 
leave  to  print  two  thousand  copies  for  themselves,  with  which  re- 
quest I  immediatdy  complied.  The  same  request  came  to  me 
from  Rotfaeiham,  from  Leicester,  from  Chester,  irom  severri 
tovme in  Scotland;  and  Mr.  James  Macintosh,  audior  of  Ymdl- 
eisB  GaHicNS,  bfonght  me  a  request  from  Warwickshire,  for  leave  to 
print  ten  thousand  copies  in  that  conafy.  Ihadahreadysentacheap 
edition  to  Scotknd ;  and  finding  the  applications  increase,  I  coa- 
eluded  that  the  best  method  of  complying  therewith,  would  be  to 
print  a  very  numerous  edition  in  London,  under  my  own  direc- 
tion, by  whidi  means  (he  work  would  be  more  perfect,  and  die 
price  be  reduced  lower  than  it  could  be  by  ptintiog  small  editions 
in  the  comrtry,  of  only  a  few  thousands  each. 

The  cheap  edkion  of  the  first  part  was  begun  about  the  first  of 
last  AprB,  and  firom  diat  moment,  and  not  before,  I  expected  m 
prosecution,  and  the  event  has  proved  that  I  wis  not  mistaken. 
I  had  then  oceasioB  to  write  to  Mr.  Thomas  Walker  of  Manches- 
ter, and  after  infetming  him  of  my  intendon  of  giving  up  the  work 
for  the  purpose  of  general  information,  I  mforraed  him  of  what  I 
apprdionded  wedd  be  d»  consequence ;  diat  vrhile  the  work  was 
at  a  price  that  preeMed  an  extensive  circulation,  die  government 
party,  not  able  to  controvert  the  plans,  arguments,  and  principlee 
«ftcoBlaiMd,haddioeento  reaoain  sttebt;  bat  diat  I  expected 
llwy  would  make  an  attempt  to  depr^  die  mass  of  die  natioB» 
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and  htip%6Mf  tha  poor«  of  tke  n^  of  rei 

froBeoatiBg  either  the  aotirar  or  the  pwhMihttvw  htik*    Thef 

ekose  to  hegki  wi&  the  pubiiAer. 

Nearly  a  month*  howoTer,  paseedy  hefore  I  had  anj  MfefmaiioB 
given  me  of  their  intentions.  I  waa  thea  at  Bfonlef ,  ui  fieatf 
upon  which  I  came  immefiatelj  lo  town,  (Way  l'^  mad  wmA  to 
Mr.  Jordany  the  puhliriior  of  the  or^mal  editioti.  He  had  thai 
evening  heen  served  widi  a  summoiis  to  appear  at  tk»  eeart  ef 
king's  bench  on  the  Monday  following,  but  far  what  pivpeae  was 
aot  stated.  Supposing  it  to  be  oa  aocotmt  of  the  wetk,  I  aypoioted 
a  meeting  with  him  oa  the  next  monmigv  mbkk  waa  aeeoailBgiy 
had,  vfhen  I  provided  an  attom^,  and  look  die  expeaae  ef  the 
defence  on  myself.  But  finding  afterwards  diat  he  aheeaAed  hiaa* 
self  from  the  attorney  empk^ed,end  had  oagagod  aoo^Mr,  and 
that  he  had  been  closeted  with  the  soheilora  ef  the  heasaiy^  I  iaft 
him  to  fdlow  his  own  choice,  and  he  choee  to  plqad  gmlly.  This 
he  migfat  do  if  be  pleased ;  and  I  make  no  objeetioo  agaJaat  hioa 
for  it.  I  believe  that  his  idea  by  the  word  gmUbfy  w»  no  otiber 
than  declaring  Inmsdf  to  be  the  pnbliiherv  widioiil  any  regasd  t» 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  wotk ;  for  waea  it  to  be  oeaatnied 
etfierwise,  it  would  amount  to  the  abanidify  of  oeaveHbg  a  pidK 
lUwr  into  a  jury,  and  his  confossioB  iato  a  veidtot  apeateworic 
itself.  This  would  be  the  highest  possible  leiaeaaoiaponpaidi 
ing  of  juries. 

On  the  21  st  of  May,  they  comrneaced  Aeir  praseontioa  agaiaat 
an,  as  the  author,  by  leaving  a  suomeiis  at  aiy  ledgfaigs  in  towa^ 
to  appear  at  die  court  of  kiag's  bench  oo  theM  of  Jaoe  Mkm 
ing ;  and  on  the  same  day,  (May  SI,)  tikey  tsmed  dW  thmr  prO' 
damaftan.  Thus  the  court  of  fit.  James  and  die  court  of  king's 
bench,  wore  playing  into  each  other's  hands  at  the  saoie  instant  of 
time,  and  the  farce  of  addresses  broog^  up  the  rear ;  and  this 
mode  of  proceeding  is  called  by  the  proedtatad  name  of  law. 
Such  a  thundering  rapidity,  aftmr  a  miaisterialdoraiatt^  of  ahnost 
a  jFoar  and  aa  half,  can  he  atliibated  to  do  otter  caase  ihaa  dMn 
having  gained  informatbn  of  dM  foiaaidaaasof  the  chaiy  adMea, 
and  dw  dread  they  felt  at  the  progressive  inffffeasa  of  peiitkal 
knowledge. 

I  was  strongly  advised  by  sevairi  geadeawMM  as  weH 
diepractm  of  die  law,  as  o&en,  to'pialhr  a  bdl  ef 
against  the  publisher  of  die  pnadamation,  as  a  pubUcatiea  i 
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to  itlttWMtfir  ^  wOhtr  t»  Jiclate  flie  vwiict  of  a  juiy  oa  the  nnie 
«f  m  auUter  tbeo  ppinding;  but  it  appeared  to  me  much  better  to 
«?eU  njMPelf  of  the  eppoclumtj  whkh  suck  a  precedent  justified  me 
IB  Uftingt  by  meeting  the  proclamation  and  the  addressers  on  their 
oivB  gpeu ndt  and  4publicly  deiending  the  work  which  had  been  thus 
amwaffanteUy  attacked  and  traduced.  And  conscious  as  I  now 
am,  thel  the  work  entitled  Eights  of  Man,  so  far  from  being,  as 
Imui  been  malicioMsljr  or  erroneously  represented,  a  false,  wickedf 
and  eedittoiis  libeU  is  a  work  abounding  with  unanswerable  truths, 
with  prineiples  of  the  puiest  morality  and  benevolence,  and  with 
arguments  not  to  be  oontreveited.  Conscious,  I  say,  of  thes^ 
4hiags,  and  havii^  no  object  in  view  but  the  happiness  of  ma^ 
kindf  1  have  now  put  the  matter  to  the  best  proof  in  my  power,  by 
girkig  to  the  public  a  dieap  edition  of  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
,  that  work.  Let  every  man  read  and  judge  for  himself^  not  only 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  work,  but  of  the  matters  therein 
contaiiied,  whieh  relate  to  his  own  interest  and  happiness. 

If,  to  expose  the  fmud  and  imposition  of  monarchy,  and  every 
species  of  hereditary  government ;  to  lessen  the  oppres||}on  of 
taxes ;  to  propose  ]^ans  for  the  education  of  helpless  infancy,  and 
the  comfortable  support  of  the  aged  and  distressed ;  to  endeavor 
Co  eom^iliate  nations  to  each  other ;  to  extirpate  the  horrid  prao* 
lice  of  war ;  to  promote  universal  peace,  civilization,  and  com* 
merce ;  and  to  break  the  chains  of  political  superstition,  and  rais^ 
degraded  man  to  his  proper  rank ; — ^if  these  things  be  libellou% 
let  me  live  the  life, of  a  libeller,  and  let  the  name  of  libeller  be  en* 
graved  on  my  tomb. 

Of  all  the  weak  and  ill-judged  measures  which  fear,  ignoran^ei 
or  arrogance  could  sug^^t,  the  proclamation,  and  the  project  for 
addresses  are  the  two  worst  They  served  to  advertise  the  work 
which  the  promoters  of  those  measures  wished  to  keep  unknown ; 
and  in  doing  this  they  ofiered  violence  to  the  judgment  of  the 
pe<^le,  by  calling  on  them  to  condemn  what  they  forbad  them  to 
know ;  and  put  the  strong  of  their  party  to  that  hazardous  issue 
that  prudence  would  have  avoided.  The  county  meeting  for  Mid- 
dlesex was  attended  by  only  one  hundred  and  eighteen  addresfers. 
Thoy,  no  doubt,  expected,  that  thousands  would  flock  to  their 
standard,  and  clamor  i^^ainst  the  Rights  of  Man.  But  the  case 
most  probably  is,  that  men  are  not  so  blind  to  their  rights  and  their 
interests*  as  governments  believes. 


Bvtmg  tfms  Aawn  te  ejUiauwiiiMji  wwir  in 
fpv6fmneDt  ptrtf  cowaeaeed  thdr  «ttlld^  I  proeeed  I*  •flb' « 
Ibw  obwnratioiii  on  Ihe  pnMecatioii«  mad  mi  theno^  «f  IridI 
%7  spaeiil  jury. 

In  te  fim  place  I  have  writlAi  a  boak ;  aad  if  it  ctHMt  ba 
lafated,  H  eaaaoft  be  coadaronad  Botldaact^ 
eeo^ian  as  paiticaluly  lerellad  agaiael  me^  bat  i 
lal  rigbt,  or  the  rigbt  of  evefy  man,  of  iniaitigaliag  i 
principles  of  gOTeranent,  and  blowing  tiiear  serend 
ardefects.  If  the  press  be  fiee  oidy  to  flatler 
Bttriie  has  done*  and  to  cry  ap  and  eilol  what  certahi  < 
phuits  are  pleased  to  cell  a  **  glorious  constitiition,''  and  not  firaa 
to  examine  into  Hs  errors  or  aboseSf  or  whether  a  ceusitatioa  ra- 
afij  exist  or  not,  sodi  freedom  is  no  other  dm  tet  af  Spak«  Tar^ 
key,  or  Rdssia ;  and  a  jury  in  Mi  case,  aroukl  net  be  a  jaiy  to  I17, 
bat  an  inquuition  to  condemn. 

I  have  asserted,  and  by  fair  and  open  argument  mamlBined,  the 
ng^  of  every  nation  at  all  tunes  to  estaldtra  aoch  a  system  sad 
Ibrm  af  gOTemment  fyt  itself  as  best  acciHrds  with  its  dispositioii^ 
interest,  and  happiness;  and  to  change  and  alter  it  as  it  sees  oe^ 
easion.  Will  any  jury  deny  to  ^  nation  tins  rightt  If  they  doi, 
dMy  are  traitors,  and  their  verdict  would  be  naR  and  void*  And 
if  they  admit  the  right,  the  means  must  be  admitted  also ;  for  il 
would  be  the  highest  absurdity  to  say,  that  the  ri^  existed,  but 
the  means  did  not  The  question  dien  is.  What  we  the  means  by 
which  the  possession  and  exerdse  of  this  natiooal  ri|^  aia  to  be 
secured  t  The  answer  will  be,  Aat  of  maintaining,  invidabiy, 
the  right  of  investigation ;  for  investigation  always  serves  to  de» 
tact  error,  and  to  bring  forth  truth. 

I  have,  as  an  individual,  given  my  opinion  upon  what  I  believe 
to  be  not  only  the  best,  but  the  true  system  of  goverament, 
which  is^the  representative  system,  and  I  have  given  reasons 
fbr  that  opinion. 

1st,  Because  in  the  representative  system,  no  offiee  of  very  ex* 
traordinary  power,  or  extravagant  pay,  is  attached  to  any  indtvf- 
dual ;  and  consequently  there  is  nothing  to  excite  diose  national 
contentions  and  civil  wars,  widi  which  countries  under  mooarchi- 
aal  governments  are  frequently  convulsed,  and  of  wlitch  Ae  faia* 
lory  oi  England  exhibits  such  numerous  instances. 
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Sd»  Ikmmme  te  nfnaetM&fe  is  a  syt^em  of 
■Iwajs  in  maturity ;  whereas  monarehioai  goverDnent  floctu^ea 
throiigii  all  the  atagea,  fvoai  Boaage  to  dotage. 

ddt  Bacauae  the  reprea^itative  system  admits  of  ncme  bat 
BWO9  ptoperif  qaatified,  into  the  gofenmeirt,  or  removes  them 
•f  they  piove  to  be  otherwise.  Wheroas^  in  the  beveditaiy  vym^ 
taai,  a  nation  HMy  he  enonmbered  widi  a  knaye  or  aa  idiot  for  a 
idiria  Kfe  time»  and  not  be  benefited  by  a  successor. 

4th»  Beeauae  tere  does  not  exist  a  right  to  establish  here- 
ditary  goveroment;  or,  in  other  words,  hereditary  successors  | 
haaauss  hereditafy  govemmeat  always  means  a  goTemment  yel 
to  eome,  and  the  ease  always  is,  that  Ihose  who  are  to  li?e  after* 
wards  have  the  sanM  ri^  to  establish  government  for  themselves« 
aa  the  people  had  who  lived  before  them ;  and,  therefore,  all  lawa 
attempting"  to  establish  hereditary  government,  are  founded  on 
assumption  and  political  fiction. 

If  these  positions  be  tntdis,  and  I  challenge  any  man  to  prove 
tte  oontiary;  if  they  tend  to  instruct  and  enlighten  mankind^ 
and  to  firee  them  from  error,  oppression,  and  political  superstition, 
adiich  are  the  objects  I  have  in  view  in  publishing  them,  that  jury 
would  commit  an  act  of  injustice  to  their  country,  and  to  me,  if 
not  an  act  of  peijury,  that  should  call  them  /o^m,  wi^ced^  and 

Dra^metti,  in  his  treatise.  On  Virtues  and  Rewards^  has  a  pa* 
lagiaph  wor&y  of  being  recorded  in  every  couniiy  in  the  world — 
^  The  science,  says  he,  of  the  politician,  consists  in  fixing  die 
true  point  of  happiness  and  freedom.  Those  men  deserve  ih» 
gratitude  of  ages,  who  should  discover  a  mode  of  government 
that  contained  the  greatest  sum  of  individual  happiness  with  the 
least  naHanal  expense,**  But  if  juries  are  to  be  made  use  of  to 
prohibit  inquiry,  to  suppress  truth,  and  to  stop  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  this  boasted  palladium  of  liberty  becomes  the  most 
successful  instrument  of  tyranny. 

Among  the  arts  practised  at  the  bar,  and  from  the  bendi,  to 
impose  upon  the  understanding  of  a  jury,  and  to  obtain  a  verdict 
where  the  consciences  of  mqn  ^could  not  otherwise  consent,  one 
of  the  roost  successful  has  been  that  of  calling  truth  a  libel,  and 
of  insinuating,  that  the  words  ''  falsely,  wickedly,  and  malicious- 
ly,^  though  they  are  made  the  formidable  and  high  sounding  part 
of  the  charga.  am  not  matteia  of  consideration  with  a  jury.    For 


nhat  pwy^t  than,  wn  ik^  r%MimA,  wiiei  it Wfcrtia  tA 
pgtitiim  and  wilfal  defamalioii  t 

I  ctnnot  iconceiTe  m  grester  TiolatiMi  of  oi4nr»  nor  ft 
ribnnMMfcln  inMdt  upon  monUkj*  aai  wf9a  kimui  ■■iliiihniMBg, 
UMat^MeftiiiHi  ntlHig  in  tbe  judgneat  M«t,  aibo«ing^  I17  «■ 
MHiqaatnd  IbpfMcy  of  dr6M«to  imprass  the  sodmee  with  «we  t 
fkfUk  eaiMug  witiMM6B  and  jurj  to  be  swoni  to  twii  aai  jmliati 
hunseirhaTing  officidly  swoni  die  Mine ;  tl«n  eeueing  to  be  leni 
npiMieatien  «gw»t  a  nan  charging  him  ^^Wi  haying  tfiribtf^ 
mi  mMeumthf  wriUm  and  pMuhed  •  c^rtamf^te,  wtdM,  ami 
iiih'iiptff  hook;  and  having  gone  throogh  all  Aia  with  a  ahow  ef 
aeleauM^,  m  if  he  aaw  the  ejre  of  the  Ahnigfaty  darting  titoMg^ 
dM  roof  of  the  building  like  a  raj  of  light,  timh  in  an  instant,  te 
whole  into  a  fiuce,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  a  Terfiet  that  could  net 
edicrwiee  be  obtained,  toll  the  jury  ^diat  the  diaige  of/nlit%, 
wickedly  f  mnd  otdiHouily^  meant  nothing ;  that  trftA  was  o«t  of 
the  ituestion ;  and  that  whether  the  person  accused  spoke  troth  or 
fidsehood,  or  intended  vwtmmihi  or  wiekoHy^  was  die  same  thing ; 
and  finidly  conclude  the  wietched  inquisitorial  scene,  bj  stating 
some  antiquated  precedent,  equally  as  abondnable  as  that  whici 
ts  then  acting ;  or  giving  some  opinion  of  his  own,  and  /hbeij 
oMng  tiu  one  and  the  oiher — Ut».  It  was,  most  probabty,  to 
such  a  judge  as  this,  that  the-  most  solemn  of  all  reprooft  was 
gsfeB^-^The  Lord  mli  mmie  tkee^  thorn  whined  vHtO.^ 

I  now  proceed  to  offer  some  remarks  on  what  is  caHed  a  spe 
eial  jury.  As  to  what  is  called  a  special  verdict,  I  rindl  make  no 
other  remaric  upon  it,  than  that  it  is  in  reality  not  a  Terdict  It  Is 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  jury  to  delegate,  or  of  the  bendi  to 
obtain,  the  exercise  of  that  right,  which  is  committed  to  die  jury 
only. 

With  respect  to  the  ^cial  juries,  I  diafl  state  sudi  matters  as 
I  have  been  able  to  collect,  for  I  do  not  find  any  uniform  opinion 
concerning  the  mode  of  appointing  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  mode  of  trial  is  but  of  modem  hiTention 
and  the  origin  of  it,  as  I  am  told,  is  as  follows  : 

Formerly,  when  disputes  arose  between  merchants,  and  were 
brou|^t  before  a  court,  the  case  was  that  the  nature  of  dieir  com- 
Bseroe,  and  the  method  of  keeping  merdumts'  accounts  not  being 
sufficiently  understood  by  persons  out  of  dieir  own  liie,  it  became 
to  depart  fiDom  die  oonuttMi  mode  of  appaittling  jmfee^ 
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jiff>cli>»l  hi<nifed(g<  wouM  enable  dieni  jaUly  ta  4edde 
upon  the  case.  From  this  introduetion,  special  juriea  becaoe 
laere  geBeialt  bol  seme  doubts  hamg  ariseii  as  to  tbeir  legality 
an  act  was  passed  m  the  3d  of  (leorge  II.  to  establish  them  «■ 
l^alt  and  also  to  extend  them  to  all  cases*  no4  only  betweea 
kdividiiajB,  but  in  eases  where  Uie  government  it9ey$honld  he  ih§ 
prosectclor*  This  most  probably  gave  rise  to  &e  suspidon  so 
generally  entertained  of  packing  a  jury ;  because,  by  this  wtt, 
when  the  crown,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  prosecutor,  Uie  nusfear  of 
the  crown-office,  who  holds  his  office  under  the  crown,  is  the  peiw 
son  who  either  wk>Uy  nominates,  or  has  great  power  in  nominat* 
ing  the  jury,  and  therefi>re  it  has  greatly  the  i^ppearance  of  Am 
prosecuting  party  selecting  a  jury* 

The  process  is  as  follows : 

On  motion  being  made  in  court,  by  ei&er  the  pkintiff  (Mr  defem 
dant,  for  a  special  jury,  the  court  grants  it  or  not,  at  ha  ow» 
discretion. 

If  it  be  granted,  the  soliciUNr  of  the  party  that  applied  for  the 
special  jury,  gives  notice  to  the  solicitor  of  the  adyerse  party,  andl 
a  day  and  hour  are  appointed  for  them  to  meet  at  the  office  of  te 
master  of  the  crown-office.  The  master  of  the  crown-oflice  sead*^ 
to  the  sheriff  or  his  dqmfy,  who  attends  with  the  sheriff's  book  of 
freehf^ers.  Forty-eif^t  names  are  taken,  and  a  copy  thereof 
given  to  each  of  the  parties ;  and,  on  a  foture  day,ttotice  is  agaip 
given,  and  the  solicitors  meet  a  second  time,  and  each  strikes  out 
twelve  names.  The  list  being  thus  reduced  from  forty-ei|^  to 
twenty-^four,  the  first  twelve  that  appear  in  court  and  answw  to 
their  names,  is  the  special  jury  for  that  cause.  The  first  operalioB» 
that  of  taking  the  forty-eig^  names,  is  called  nominating  the  jury  * 
and  tke  reducing  them  to  twenty-four  is  called  striking  the  jwj 

Having  thus  stated  the  general  process,  I  come  to  particulars ; 
and  the  first  question  will  be,  how  are  the  forty-eight  names,  out 
of  which  the  jury  is  to  be  struck,  obtained  firom  the  sheriff's 
bookl  For  nerem  lies  the  principle  ground  of  suspicion,  widi 
respect  to  what  is  understood  by  packing  of  juries. 

Either  they  must  be  taken  by  some  rule  agreed  upon  between 
the  parties,  or  by  some  common  rule  known  and  established  be* 
forehand,  or  at  the  discretion  of  some  person,  who,in  suchacasov 
QU|^  to  be  perfectly  disinterested  in  the  issue,  as  well  oBkUUf 
ipelherwise. 
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In  ^  case  of  merchants,  and  in  all  cases  between 
ilie  master  of  the  office,  cdled  the  crown-office,  is  officiallj  an 
indifierent  person,  and  as  such  may  be  a  proper  person  to  ad 
between  the  parties,  and  present  them  with  a  list  of  ibrty-eii^ 
names,  out  of  which  each  party  is  to  strike  twelve.  But  the  case 
assumes  an  entire  difference  of  character,  when  the  gorcnimeat 
itself  is  the  prosecutor.  The  master  of  the  crown-office  is  then 
an  officer  holding  his  office  under  the  prosecutor ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore no  wonder  that  the  suspicion  of  packing  juries  should,  in  such 
cases,  have  been  so  prevalent. 

•  This  will  apply  with  additional  force,  when  the  prosecution  is 
commenced  against  the  author  or  publisher  of  such  works  as  treat 
of  reforms,  and  of  the  abolition  of  superfluous  places  and  offices, 
&c  because  in  such  cases  every  person  holding  aid  office,  subject 
to  that  suspicion,  becomes  interested  as  a  party ;  and  the  office, 
called  the  crown-office,  may,  upon  examination,  be  found  to  be  of ' 
this  description. 

I  have  heard  it  asserted,  that  the  master  of  tfie  crown-office  is 
lo  open  the  sheriff's  book  as  it  were  per  hazard,  and  take  there- 
out forty-eight  following  names,  to  which  the  word  merchant  or 
esquire  is  affixed.  The  former  of  these  are  certainly  proper, 
when  the  case  is  between  merchants,  and  has  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  custom,  and  to  nothing  else.  As  to  the  word  es- 
^ire,  every  man  is  an  esquire  who  pleases  to  call  himself  esquire; 
and  the  sensible  part  of  mankind  are  leaving  it  off.  But  the  mat- 
ter for  inquiry  is,  whether  there  be  any  existing  law  to  direct  ihtb 
mode  by  which  the  forty-eight  names  shall  be  taken,  or  whedier 
the  mode  be  merely  that  of  custom  which  the  office  has  created ; 
or  whether  the  selection  of  the  forty-eight  be  wholly  at  the  dis- 
cretion and  choice  of  the  master  of  the  crown-office  t  One  or 
other  of  the  two  latter  appears  to  be  the  case,  because  the  act 
already  mentioned,  of  the  3d  of  George  II.  lays  down  no  rule  or 
mode,  nor  refers  to  any  preceding  law — but  says  only,  that  special 
juries  shall  hereailer  be  struck,  '*  in  such  manner  a$  tp^cial  juriea 
have  been  and  are  unutUy  airuck.*^ 

This  act  appears  to  have  been  what  is  generally  understood  by 
a  «*  deep  take  in.**  It  was  fitted  to  the  spur  of  the  moment  in 
which  it  was  passed,  3d  of  George  II.  when  parties  ran  hig|h,  and 
it  served  to  throw  into  the  hands  of  Walpole,  who  was  then  mini** 
ter,  the  management  of  juries  in  crown  prosecutionsi  by  maUnf 
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Ate  nominaidoii  of  tke  forty-eight  persons,  from  whom  the  jury 
to  be  strock,  follow  the  precedent  established  bj  custom  between 
individuals,  and  by  this  means  it  slipped  into  practice  with  leM 
suspicion.  Now,  the  manner  of  obtaining  special  juries  through 
the  medium  of  an  officer  of  the  government,  such,  for  instance,  m 
a  master  of  the  crown-office,  may  be  impartial  in  the  case  of  mer- 
chants, or  other  individuals,  but  it  becomes  highly  improper  and 
suspicious  in  cases  where  the  government  itself  is  one  of  the  par* 
ties.  And  it  must,  upon  the  whole,  appear  a  strange  inconsisten- 
ey,  that  a  government  should  keep  one  officer  to  nominate  the  for- 
ty-eight persons  from  whom  the  jury  is  to  be  struck,  both  of  whom 
Are  offieerM  of  the  civil  /f  </,  and  yet  continue  to  call  this  by  the 
pompous  name  of  the  glorious  right  of  trial  by  jury  ! 

In  the  case  of  the  king  against  Jordan,  (or  publishing  the  Rights 
of  Man,  the  attorney-general  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  spe- 
cial jury,  and  the  master  of  the  crown-office  nominated  the  forty- 
Mi^  persons  Inmsel^  and  took  thetn  from  such  part  of  the  dieriff's 
hook  as  he  pleased. 

The  trial  did  not  come  on«  occasioned  by  Jordan  withdrawing 
his  plea ;  but  if  it  had,  it  might  have  affinrded  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  special  juries ;  for  though  siich  discussion 
might  have  had  no  efiect  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  it  would« 
in  the  present  disposition  for  inquiry,  have  had  a  considera- 
ble effisct  upon  the  country ;  and«  in  all  national  reforms,  this 
is  the  proper  point  to  begin  at  Put  a  country  right,  and  it  will 
eoon  put  government  right..  Among  the  improper  things  acted 
by  the  government  in  the  case  of  special  juries*  on  their  own 
motion,  one  has  been  that  of  treating  the  jury  with  a  dinner, 
nnd  afterwards  giving  each  jurjrman  two  guineas,  if  a  verdict  be 
found  for  ^  prosecution,  and  only  one  if  otherwise ;  and  it  has 
been  long  observed,  that,  in  London  and  Westminster,  there  are 
persons  who  appear  to  make  a  trade  of  serving,  by  being  so  fre-> 
4}uently  seen  upon  special  juries. 

Thus  much  for  special  juries.  As  to  what  is  called  a  eomnum 
jwry^  vpon  aiy  govemaMnt  proaecution  against  the  author  or  pub- 
fisher  of  the  RighU  of  Man,  during  the  time  otibe  present  eheriffry^ 
I  have  otte  i|uesiioa  to  offer,  which  is,  ythelher  the  present  sheriffs 
of  London^  having  publicly  prejudged  the  case^  by  the  paH  they 
h^e  tdken  in  procuring  an  address  from  the  county  ofMiddlem^. 
^however  diminmUve  and  mmgnefi^msi  ths  wmnier  if  addremma 
▼ot»ik  M 
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vere,  being  ofi%  one  hmdred  and  eighieen)  art  digibU  or  proper 
permma  to  he  intrusted  vfith  ike  poieer  of  rehtming  a  jurff  to  irtf 
ike  iseue  of  any  euch  prooeeutton. 

But  the  whole  matter  appears,  at  least  to  me,  to  be  wordiy  of  a 
more  extensiye  consideration  than  what  relates  to  any  jtny,  whether 
special  or  common  ;  for  the  case  is,  whettier  any  part  of  a  whole 
nation,  locally  selected  as  a  jury  of  twelve  men  always  is,  be  com- 
petent to  judge  and  determine  for  the  whole  nation,  on  any  matter 
that  relates  to  systems  and  principles  of  government,  and  whedter 
it  be  not  applying  the  institution  of  jtffies  to  purposes  for  which 
such  institutions  were  not  intended  t     For  example, 

I  have  asserted,  in  the  work  Rights  of  Man,  that  as  every  man 
iu  the  nation  pays  taxes,  so  has  every  man  a  right  to  a  dmre  in 
government,  and,  consequently,  that  the  people  of  Manchesler, 
Birmingham,'Shefiie]d,  Leeds,  Halifax,  &c.  have  the  same  right 
as  those  of  London.  Shall,  then,  twelve  men,  picked  oat  between 
Temple-bar  and  Whiteehapel,  because  the  book  happened  to  be 
first  published  there,  decide  upon  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of 
those  towns,  or  of  any  other  town  or  village  in  the  nation  ? 

Having  tons  spoken  of  juries,  I  come  next  to  ofier  a  few 
observations  on  the  matter  contained  in  the  infomm^on  or  prose* 
cution. 

The  work.  Rights  of  Man,  consists  of  part  the- first,  and  pert  the 
second.  The  first  the  prosecutor  has  thought  it  moat  pr^er  to 
let  alone ;  and  from  the  second  part  he  has  selected  a  few  ahoit 
paragraphs,  making  in  the  whole  not  quite  two  peges  of  the  same 
printing  as  in  the  cheap  edition.  Those  paragraphs  relate  chiefly 
to  certain  facts,  snch  as  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  the  coming  of 
George  I.  commonly  called  the  house  of  Hanover,  or  the  hovse  of 
Brunswick,  or  some  such  house.  The  aigumeota,  plans  and  firiiH 
ciples  contained  in  the  work,  the  prosecutor  has  not  ventuied  to 
attack.     They  are  beyond  liis  reach. 

The  act  which  the  prosecutor  appears  to  rest  most  opoii  for  the 
support  of  the  prosecution,  is  the  act,  entitled  ^  An  act*  declaring 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  ihio  subject,  asd  settttng  the  sttcdes* 
sion  of  the  crown,'^  passed  in  the  fint  year  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  more  commonly  known  by  the  naoM  of  the  **  bill 
of  rights." 

'  I  have  called  ^s  biH  ^Am  ofwrongo  mid  ofinmdL^  My  im- 
SODS,  and  also  my  proofs,  areas  follow: 


The  nwNiad  aad  pmdple  n^ich  this  bill  takes  for  declarii^ 
rights  and  Ubertios,  are  ia  direct  cootradictioo  to  rights  and  libera 
ties ;  It  is  an  assumed  attempt  to  take  them  whoUy  from  pos- 
|edtfr-4or  the  declaration  in  the  said  bill  is  as  follows  < 
.  »  The  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  do,  in  the 
#ofiM  ufall  the  ptopU^  most  humbly  and  faithfulljr  wbtnit  tJiem^ 
^e#,  thiir  luirsy  aad  poaieritu  forever  ;"  that  is,  to  William  and 
Mary  his  wife,  their  heirs  and  successors.  This  is  a  strange  waj 
jof  declaring  eights  aad  liberties.  But  (he  parliament  who  made 
ibiA  declaration  in  the  name,  and  on  the  part  of  the  people,  had  no 
authority  from  them  for  so  doing ;  and  with  respect  to  poeierit^ 
for  eoer,  thc^  had  no  right  or  authority  whatever  in  the  case.  It 
was  aaaump^n  and  usurpation.  I  have  reasoned  very  extensive- 
ly against  the  principle  of  this  bill,  in  the  first  part  of  the  Rights  of 
Man ;  the  prosecutor  has  sileAtly  admitted  that  reasoning,  and  he 
Rjow  commences  a  prosecution  on  the  authority  of  the  bill,  aAer 
admitting  the  reasoning  against  it. 

.  It  isaiH>  to  be  observed,  that  the  declaration  in  this  bill,  abject 
and  irrational  as  it  is,  had  no  other  intentional  operation  than 
against  the  family  of  the  Stuarts,  and  their  abettors.  The  idea 
did  not  then  axist,  that  in  the  space  of  an  hundred  years,  posterity 
might  discover  a  different  and  much  better  system  of  government, 
and  that  eveiy  speoies  of  hereditary  government  might  fall,  as 
popes  and  monks  had  iisdlen  before.  This,  I  say,  was  not  then 
jlkought  of,  and  therefore  the  application  of  the  bill,  in  the  present 
case,  ia  a  new,  orroneous,  and  ille§^  application,  and  is  the  same 
as  creating  a  new  bill  mt  post  facto, 

it  has  ever  been  the  crafl  of  courtiers,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing up  an  eaLpensive  and  enormous  civil  list,  and  a  mummery  of 
tiaaless  and  antiquated  places  and  offices  at  the  public  expense,  to 
be  canAinaaUy  hanging  England  upon  some  individual  or  other, 
called  kmgf  though  the  man  might  not  have  capacity  to  be  a  parish 
coostable.  The  fi^ly  aad  absurdity  of  this,  is  appearing  more  and 
more  every  day ;  and  still  those  men  continue  to  act  as  if  no 
•keraiioA  in  the  puhlio  opinion  had  taken  place.  They  hear 
each  other's  neoaenBe,  and  suppose  the  whole  nation  talks  the 
same  gibberish. 

Let  such  men  ci3r  up  the  houae  of  Orange,  or  the  house  of 
Brunswick*  if  thejplaasa.    Thajr  wtt«]d  cry  up  any  ol)^  hoMio 
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tt  k  suited  their  porpoM,  and  give  m  good  reuoos  ftr  it*  Bnt 
wlMt  ia  thiB  house,  or  that  house*  or  any  other  house  to  m  itetioa  I 
^F&ranaium  to  ht  frtt,  it 4$  iuffidmt  tkai9lumak  iL"  Her 
freedom  depends  whoUj  upon  heiself,  and  not  on  eiiy  house,  nor 
on  any  indiTidual*  I  ask  not  in  what  hgbt  this  caige  of  fordgn 
houses  appears  to  others,  hut  I  will  saj  in  whet  ligM  it  appecra  tm 
me.  It  was  like  the  trees  of  the  forest,  eajing  unto  the  brambleft 
eome  thou  and  reign  over  us. 

Thus  much  for  both  of  their  houses.  I  now  come  to  speak  of 
two  other  houses,  which  are  also  put  into  the  inforatttion»  and 
(hose  are  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  house  of  commons.  Heie,  1 
suppose,  the  attomey-general  intends  to  proYe  me  guihy  of  speak- 
mg  either  trudi  or  falsehood ;  fi>r,  according  to  the  modem  inlefw 
pretation  of  libels,  it  does  not  signify  which,  and  the  only  improve* 
ment  necessary  to  riiow  &e  complete  absurdity  of  such  doctrine, 
would  he,  to  proaecnto  a  man  for  uttering  a  mostyUismMlwtdM 
iruih. 

I  will  quote  the  part  I  am  goii^  to  give,  from  &e  ofiee  copy, 
widi  the  attomey-general*s  inuendoes,  encloaed  in  parenlheses,  as 
^y  stand  in  the  information,  and  I  hope  diat  civil  list  officer  wi& 
caution  the  court  not  to  laugh  when  he  reads  them,  and  also  to 
take  care  not  to  laugh  himself. 

The  information  states.  That  Thonun  Petes,  b0img  a  wicisd, 
molicMWt,  tedittoiw,  omt  midupote<lpirMm,  AoiA,  tstlfc/ores  end 
4inat,  end  moti  vriektd  emmimg,  writtm  and  jmUiAtd  •  emimm 
/obe, sceadoloiis, sMiicfoiff ,  ondmMumiMelimomtfaHikifmf, 
to  the  tenor  and  effect  foUowing,  ikat  u  totmy: 

**  With  respect  to  the  two  houses,  of  which  the  EngUsh  peiiia- 
ment  {meaning  the  pmrUament  oftkU  kingdom)  is  coeapoaed,  they 
appear  to  be  effectually  influenced  into  one,  and,  as  a  legislaturB,* 
to  have  no  temper  of  its  own.  The  minister,  (aisantng'  the  sMats- 
Ur  employed  by  the  king  ofihio  realm,  ta  the  admniairaiion  of  the 
govmmmeni  thereof 9)  whoever  he  at  any  tiaae  may  he,  toucfaee  it 
{meaning  the  two  houeee  ofpariiammU  ofthU  Atagndsm)  as  with  an 
opium  wand,  and  it  {meaning  the  two  honoeo  ofpoHiaa^eai  of  tkio 
inngdom)  sleeps  obedience.  As  I  am  not  malicious  enough  to 
disturb  their  repose,  though  it  be  time  they  should  awake,  I  leave 
tte  two  houses  and  the  ottomey«general,  to  the  eftjoymeni  of  their 
» and  proceed  to  a  new  tubject" 
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TtegentiettaQ,  to  whom  I  dl^ll  next  addrecs  myself,  are  tiioKi 
«lio  have  atjled  themself^es  ^fiimdt  of  the  people^**  holding  OMx 
meetiiig  at  iAne  Freemason's  tavern,  London. 

One  of  the  principtd  members  of  tbis  society,  is  Mr.  Orey,who, 
I  Mieve,  is  also  one  of  the  most  independent  members  in  pttrlk* 
■sent.  I  cotleol  this  opinion  from  what  Mr.  Butke  formerly  men* 
tioned  to  me,  rather  than  from  any  knowledge  of  my  own.  Th$ 
occasion  was  as  follows  : 

I  WHS  in  B^g^and  at  the  time  the  bubble  broke  forth  abont 
Nootkm  Soand:  and  the  day  after  the  king's  message,  as  it  is 
called,  was  sent  to  parliament ;  I  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Burke,  that 
«pon  the  condition  the  French  revolution  should  not  be  a  subject 
(for  he  wtts  then  writing  the  book  I  have  since  answered)  I  would 
mM  on  him  the  next  day,  and  mention  some  matters  I  was  ac- 
"luainted  with,  respecting  the  afllur ;  for  it  appeared  to  me  extra- 
ordinary Hbtii  any  body  of  men,  calling  themselves  represents^ 
tives,  should  commit  themselves  so  precipitately,  or,  *'  sleep  obe- 
dience,'*  as  pariiament  was  then  doing,  and  run  a  nation  into 
expense,  and,  perhaps,  a  war,  without  so  much  as  inquiring 
into  the  case,  or  the  subject,  of  both  which  I  bad  some  know* 
ledge. 

When  I  saw  Mr.  Burke,  and  mentioned  the  circumstances  to 
bim,  he  particularly  spoke  of  Mr.  Grey,  as  the  fittest  member  to 
bring  such  matters  fbrward ;  for,  said  Mr.  Burke,  **  I  am  not 
1^  prvper  person  to  do  it,  as  I  am  in  a  treaty  with  Mr.  Pitt 
aboot  Mr.  Hastings'  trial."  I  hope  the  attorney-general  will 
allow,  that  Mr.  Burke  was  then  aleeping  his  obedience.  But  to 
return  to  the  society. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe,  tiiat  ^e  general  motive  of  this 
society  is  any  thing  more  than  that  by  which  every  former  parlia- 
mentary opposition  has  been  governed,  and  by  which  the  present 
is  sufficiently  known.  Failing  in  their  pursuit  of  power  and  place 
whhin  lloors,  they  have  now  (and  that  in  not  a  very  mannerly 
manner)  endeavored  to  possess  themselves  of  that  ground  out  of 
doors,  which,  had  it  not  been  made  by  others,  would  not  have 
been  made  by  them.  They  appear  to  me  to  have  watched,  with 
more  cunning  than  candor,  the  progress  of  a  certain  publication, 
and  when  they  saw  it  had  excited  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  was  ra- 
pidly spreading,  they  stepped  forward  to  profk  by  the  opportunity, 
and  Mr.  Fox  Ms*  called  it  a  libeL    In  saying  this,  he  libelled 
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kimfleK  PoKlMMttt  of  thii  cail,  midi,  I  ineaa,  as 
between  partie8«  and  lie  by  for  events,  are  to  be  foond  in  evetj 
coui^,  and  it  never  yet  hq>pened  that  tbef  M  not  do  noiefanna 
than  good.  They  embanraM  bwaioega,  fritter  it  to  nodung,  pei^ 
plex  the  people,  and  the  event  to  tiiemeelves  ^finmXfy  is,  Ifaat  Ihaf 
go  joat  fiur  enougli  to  make  eiieniiea  of  the  fow,  without  going  Ar 
enough  to  make  firiends  of  the  many. 

Whoever  will  read  the  deckrationa  of  thia  aoeiety,  of  the  tM  ef 
April  and  dth  of  May,  will  find  a  studied  resenFonpen  all  die  points 
that  are  real  abuses.  They  speak  not  once  of  the  < 
of  goveramentr  of  the  abominable  liiA  of  on 
places  and  pensions,  of  the  enonnity  of  the  civil  Hat,  of  tfia  < 
of  taxes,  nor  of  any  one  matter  that  substantially  affiKis  I 
and  from  some  conversation  that  has  paasedin  that  aoeiety,  ildonn 
not  appear  to  me  that  it  is  any  port  of  their  plan  le  ^arry  ^ia  okas 
of  refbnns  into  practice.  No  opposition  party  ever  did,  whan  it 
gained  possession. 

In  making  these  free  observationa,  I  aaean  not  to  eirter  into  ooB- 
tention  with  this  society ;  their  incivitity  towards  me  is  what  I 
should  expect  from  place-hunting  refimners.  They  are  weleeom, 
howem',  to  the  ground  they  have  advanced  upon,  and  I  wiah  thai 
every  individual  among  them  may  act  in  the  same  upright,  unio* 
iluenced,  and  public  spirited  manner  that  I  bave  done.  Whatever 
reforms  may  be  obtained,  and  by  whatever  means,  they  will  be  for 
the  benefit  of  others  and  not  of  me.  I  have  no  other  intorost  in 
the  cause  than  the  interest  of  my  heart  The  part  I  have  acted 
has  boon  wholly  that  of  a  volunteer,  unconnected  with  par^ ;  and 
when  I  quit,  it  shall  be  as  honorably  as  I  began. 

I  connder  the  reform  of  parliament,  by  an  application  to  parUa* 
ment,  as  proposed  by  the  society,  to  be  a  worn  out  hackoied  sub- 
ject, about  which  the  nation  is  tired,  and  the  parties  are  deceiving 
each  other.  It  is  not  a  subject  that  ia  cognisable  before  parlia^ 
ment,  because  no  government  has  a  right  to  alter  itsoU^  either  in 
whole  or  in  part  The  right,  and  the  exercise  of  that  right,  apper- 
tains to  the  nation  only,  and  the  proper  moans  is  by  a  national 
convention,  elected  for  the  purpose,  by  all  the  people.  By 
this,  the  will  of  the  nation  whether  to  reform  or  not,  or  what 
the  reform  shall  be,  or  how  far  it  shall  extend,  will  be  known 
and  U  cannot  be  known  by  any  other  means.     Partial  ad 
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OK  aqwrate  ai0oc»tiaiui,  ne  nol  iMtinoiiies  of  tiw 
§«Deral  will. 

It  is»  howover,  oertata*  that  the  opiaions  of  men,  with  respect 
to  sfstoflui  aod  priactfiles  uf  goverament,  are  changing  fast  in  aH 
coantiMAi.  The  alteration  in  England  within  the  space  of  a  little 
RMre  than  a  year,  is  for  greater  than  could  have  been  belieredi 
and  it  is  daily  and  hourly  increasing.  It  moves  along  the  country 
with  the  silence  of  thought.  The  enormous  expense  of  gov^n* 
ment  has  provoked  men  to  think,  by  making  them  feel ;  and  the 
prnfftowalinn  has  served  to  increase  jealousy  and  disgust  To 
pMsveoty  therefore,  those  commottons  which  too  often  and  too  sud- 
denly arise  fcom  sufibcaied  discontents,  it  is  best  that  the  general 
wii.i»  should  have  the  full  and  free  opportunity  of  being  publicly 
•eeertmned  and  known. 

Wretdwd  as  the  state  of  representation  is  in  England,  it  is  every 
day  beeoming  worse,  because  the  unrepresented  parts  of  the  natioa 
are  increasing  in  population  and  property,  and  the  represented 
~  parts  are  decreasing.  It  is,  therefore,  no  ill  grooaded  estimation 
to  say,  that  as  not  one  person  in  seven  is  represented,  at  least 
CMvteen  mUlions  of  taxes,  out  of  the  seventeen  nullions,  are  paid 
by  the  unrepresented  part;  for  ahhongfa  copyholds  and  leaseholda 
are  assessed  to  the  land  t«x,  the  holders  are  unrepresented. 
Shook!  then  a  general  demmr  take  place  as  to  the  obligation  of 
paying  taxes,  on  the  ground  of  not  being  represented,  it  is  not  the 
representatives  of  rotte»-borougfas,  nor  specml  juries,  that  can  de» 
cide  the  qnestioB.  This  is  one  of  the  possible  cases  that  ought  to 
be  foreseen,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  that  miglil 
arise  to  numerous  individuals,  by  provoking  it 

I  confess  I  have  no  idea  of  petitioning  for  rights.  Whatever 
the  rig^  of  people  afe,  they  have  a  right  to  them,  and  nobody  has 
a  right  either  to  withhold  them,  or  to  grant  them.  Government 
eugbt  to  be  established  on  SQch  principles  of  justice  as  to  exclude 
the  occasion  of  all  sueh  applications ;  for,  wherever  they  appear, 
tbey  are  virtually  accusations* 

I  wish  iiuA  Mr.  Grey^  skice  he  has  embarked  in  die  business, 
would  take  the  whole  of  it  into  consideration.  He  will  d^n  see, 
that  die  right  of  reforming  the  state  of  the  representatiotr  does  not 
lende  in  periiemeRt,  and  that  the  only  motion  he  could  con- 
sialently  mke  woald  be,  that  parliament  should  recommend  the 
eleven  of  a  convention  of  the  people,  because  all  pay  taxes.  But 
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wheflmrparttunentrecoimBtiid  it  or  noUtke  ti^<il  ihrnwaAam 
would  neither  be  lessened  nor  increased  therebj* 

As  to  petitions  from  the  unrepfoseotod  part^  to^  <Mgbt  aot 
to  be  looked  for.  As  well  niigfat  it  be  expected  thai  Maaobeater, 
Sheffield,  &C  should  petition  the  rotteii-boffou§^  as  tbat  (kigr 
should  petittoa  the  representatives  of  those  botonghs.  Thoa*  tan» 
towns  alone  pay  far  more  taxes  than  ail  the  rottaB4>ofoiigfaa  pat 
together,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  they  shoyld  p^  ikek 
court  either  to  the  boroughs,  or  the  borough-asongara. 

It  ought  abo  to  be  observed,  that  what  is  called 
composed  of  two  houses  that  have  always  declared  i 
right  of  each  other  to  ioterfere  in  any  matter  that  reUted  to  die  eif* 
cumstances  of  either,  particular^  that  of  electioa.  A  rafaras 
therefore,  in  the  representation  cannot,  on  &e  groand  they  faara 
individually  taken,  become  the  subjot^  of  an  act  of  parttaaMot* 
because  such  a  mode  would  include  the  interfereaoe,  agaioal 
which  the  commons  on  their  part  have  protested ;  hot  noat,  aa 
well  on  the  ground  of  formality,  aa  on  that  of  rightt  piocaed  ficoas 
a  national  convention. 

Let  Mr.  Grey,  or  any  other  man,  ait  down  aad  endeavor  to  pit 
hb  thoughts  together,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  an  appKoatwi 
to  parliament  for  a  reform  of  parliament,  and  he  will  aoaa  coi^ 
vince  himself  of  the  folly  of  the  attempt  He  will  find  that  ha 
cannot  get  on ;  that  he  cannot  make  his  thoughts  join,  ao  as  to 
produce  any  effect ;  for,  whatever  formality  of  worda  he  may  vaSf 
they  will  unavoidably  include  two  ideas  directly  oppoaed  to  mxh 
other ;  the  one  in  setting  forth  the  reasons,  the  other  in  praying  for 
relief,  and  the  two,  when  placed  together,  would  stand  thus :  **  Tlu 
r^inreaentation  in  parliament  m  $o  very  earrwptf  thai  «m  cmi  no 
longer  confide  in  t/, — and,  therefore^  confiding  in  the  jmiice  md 
wi$dam  of  parliament^  we  pray^"  4^. 

The  heavy  manner  in  which  every  former  proposed  application 
to  parliament  has  dragged,  sufficiently  shows,  tbat  thoa^^  te  na*- 
tion  might  not  exactly  see  the  awkwardness  of  the  maasurei  it 
could  not  clearly  see  its  way,  by  those  means.  To  this  also  nay 
be  added  another  remark,  which  is,  that  the  woiae  parhaaieBt  iat 
the  less  will  be  the  inclination  to  petition  it.  Thb  Indiffeceoaev 
viewed  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  one  of  the  strongest  ceoauras  ^  pob* 
he  express.  It  is  as  if  they  were  to  say  to  theant  «•  Te  are  aal 
irorth  reforming." 
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Let  tuynui  extmiae  tho  eourt-caleiidar  of  pkcemen  in  bodi 
kouMS,  ud  &e  maimer  in  wlnck  tbe  civil  list  operates,  and  ho 
will  be  at  BO  loes  to  aoeooat  for  ^toM  indifference  and  want  of 
on  one  aide,  nor  of  the  oppositioo  to  reforms  on  the 


Who  would  have  supposed  that  Mr.  Burke,  holding  forth  as  he 
fimnerljr  did  against  secret  influence,  and  corrupt  minorities, 
should  become  a  concealed  pensioner  t  I  will  now  state  the  case, 
not  for  the  little  purpose  of  exposing  Mr»  Burke,  but  to  show  the 
Inconsistency  of  any  application  to  a  body  of  men,  more  than  half 
of  whom,  as  &r  as  the  nation  can  at  present  know,  may  be  in  the 
same  case  widi  himself. 

Towards  the  end  of  Lord  North's  administration,  Mr.  Burke 
broo^  a  bill  into  paiiiament,  generally  known  by  Mr.  Burke's 
reform  bill ;  in  which,  among  other  things,  it  is  enacted,  *^  That  no 
pension'exceeding  die  sum  of  diree  hundred  pounds  a-year,  shall  be 
granted  to  any  one  person,  and  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  pen* 
eions  granted  in  one  year  shall  not  exceed  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  ;**  a  Kst  of  which,  *'  together  with  the  names  of  the  permmt 
to  whom  the  same  are  granted,  shall  be  laid  before  parliament  in 
twenty  days  after  the  beginning  of  each  session,  until  the  whole 
'pension  list  shall  be  reduced  to  ninety  thousand  pounds.''  A  pro* 
visory  chiuse  is  afterwards  added,  *'  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  to  return  into  the  ex- 
isliequer,  Uny  pension  or  annuity,  wiihofU  o  name^  on  his  making 
oath  that  such  pension  or  annuity  is  not  directly  or  indirectly 
Ibr  the  benefit,  use,  or  behoof  of  any  member  of  the  house  of 
commons." 

But  soon  after  diat  admimstration  ended,  and  the  party  Mr* 
Burke  acted  with  came  into  power,  it  appears  from  the  circum- 
stances I  am  going  to  relate,  that  Mr.  Burke  became  ^limself  a 
pensioner  in  disguise ;  in  a  similar  manner  as  if  a  pension  had  been 
granted  in  the  name  of  John  Nokes,  to  be  privately  paid  to  and  en* 
foyed  by  Tom  Stiles.  The  name  of  Edmund  Burke  does  not  ap* 
pear  \a  the  original  transaction :  but  after  the  pension  was  ob* 
tained,  Mr.  Burke  wanted  to  make  the  most  of  it  at  once,  by 
edlfaig  or  mortgaging  it ;  and  the  gentleman  in  whose  name  the 
pension  stands,  i^>plied  to  one  of  the  ^blic  offices  for  that  pur- 
poet.    This  unfortunatdy  brou^t  forth  the  name  of  Eimimd 
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ftrampei  forth  wfast  dwy  c«Il  Ao  MeHioigg  of  tto€i>MWiiUiuy,M 

ooght  to  be  known  wImiI  0Ort  of  blaimg*  tiie^  dMo  11^ 

■  Ag  to  die  civil  fist  of  a  mBKon  m-y^mr^H  m  notto  be  Bmip»»iiJ  Art 

any  one  man  can  eat^  drinks  or  consume  Ibe  n^ole  speo 

l%e  ease  is,  tiiat  above  bdf  die  som  is  aonoaOf 

mnong  eoarUers^  and  court  memb«M  of  both  haiiscs,  m  placee  ani 

offices,  akogetber  insigmfieanftt  and  psrfectty  aselesa,  as  to  vw^ 

fjr  pnrpose  of  civH,  raftionaU  and  manly  govenupont.    Far  » 

itence. 

Of  whatueeindiescieneeandsjrMemof  ^cmmnnaaat,  ia  %liat 
w  called  a  lord  chamberlain,  a  master  and  mintroas  of  die  robes,  a 
aMster  of  the  horse,  a  master  of  the  hawks,  and  a  bMndfod  odwr 
aoch  things!  Laws  derire  no  additional  Ibvce,  nor  addidooal  eai« 
eellence  from  such  mummery. 

In  the  disborsemeots  of  tlie  etni  Kst  for  die  year  1786,  (^rinoii 
may  be  seen  in  Sir  John  Sc  CIsir's  Hislarf  of  the  Beveotta,) 
are  four  separate  charges  for  this  nramnery  office  of  chuaber* 
laitt: 

Ist,       -        •        •        ^        •        .      njrOL  ITs.  — 

2d, MOO    —     — 

td, M,6M     19     — 

4dh IO/KM>     19     Zi. 


75^92.  14t.  U. 
Besides  1,1192.  chaif;ed  for  alms. 

From  this  sample  dn  rest  may  be  guessed  at.  As  to  die  mas- 
ter of  the  hawks,  (there  are  no  hawks  kept,  and  if  diere  were,  it  is 
no  reason  the  people  should  pay  the  espmse  of  feedmg,  them 
many  of  whom  are  put  to  it  to  get  bread  for  dieir  children,)  his 
aalary  is  1,872L  10s. 

And  besides  a  list  of  items  of  this  kind,  sufficirat  to  ffll  a  quire 
of  paper,  die  pension  lists  alone  no  107,4041  18s.  4<{.  whidi  is  a 
gnater  sum  than  all  the  expenses  of  the  federal  government  b 
America  amount  to. 

Among  the  items,  there  are  two,  that  I  had  no  ezpeciatton  of 
finding,  and  idndi,  in  this  day  of  inquiry  after  civil  list  influence, 
•ought  to  be  exposed.  The  one  is  an  annual  payment  of  one  dioo* 
«aad  seven  hundred  pounds  to  the  disseatiag  mintsters  in  Knglao^ 
and  die  odier,  eight  hundred  pounds  to  diose  m*  Ireland. 


llw  ^  *»  fiMi,  wd  Ibe  ibtriMkm,  as  I  am  iitf^^ 
lows  9  tke  wMe  auoi  of  1,7001.  is  paid  to  me  porsoa,  a  dKssenU  - 
ng  miBJutfir  k  Loadoa,  wko  dcfidea  it  aiftOBg  cig^  otlMis ;  mai 
thosa  eight  ssiseg  mA  othwi  as  tfiey  please*  The  lajMbodf  of 
the  4iisaMilerS|  aad  laaay  of  tkeir  pnactpal  BMiirters,  have  loaf 
consideffed  it  as  dishoaoraUe,  and  have  endeavored  to  prevent  it, 
hutstiai  it coateMs  le  he  seoiedy  paid;  and  as  teirorUlKas 
eoaaetjiaea  see»  very  fulsewie  addresses  firom  parts  of  that  body,  it 
nay  sAturaiUy  he  supposed  tiiat  Mie  receivers,  like  bishops  and 
oAcr  ceoit  dergy,  are  not  idle  in  proiAoting  them.  How  the 
asottoy  is  distrihatodin  Irelaad,  I  know  not. 

To  recoantall  the  secret  history  of  the  etvil  Ust,  is  not  the  in* 
tealiea  of  this  puhlwatioB.  It  k  soffieieat  in  this  place  to  expose 
kM  general  charactetf  and  the  mass  of  influence  it  keeps  alive,  it 
will  necesssiiiy  become  one  of  the  olijeots  of  reform ;  and  there- 
feie  enoa^  is  said  to  show,  that  iwder  its  operatioav  no  apphca* 
tioQ  lo  paHiansBt  oan  ho  ei^ooled  to  succeed,  nor  can  consistently 
bo  made. 

Sack  refonas  will  .not  be  promoted  by  te  party  diat  is  in  pes* 
seoaion  of  those  phoeo,  nor  by  the  opposition  who  are  waiting  for 
them;  a»dasloaiiMrir«^bnn,inlhostateofthe  representaliooi 
under  the  idea  Aal  another  paryament,  diffi»rently  elected  from  the 
preaeaty  hat  still  a  third  component  part  of  the  same  system,  and 
sul^ect  to  the  control  of  the  other  two  paKs,  will  abolish  those 
ahttses,  is  altogether  dehisioa ;  hocaase  it  is  not  only  impnaetica* 
ble  on  the  ground  of  formality,  but  is  unwisely  exposiag  another 
s^  of  men  to  the  sasae  corruptioos  that  have  tainted  the  preswtt. 

Were  all  the  objects  that  requiio  reform  accompli8hd>le  by  a 
mero  reform  in  the  state  of  representatioo,  the  persons  who  coii»» 
pose  the  pvesent  psrlisment  ffligM«  with  rather  more  propriety,  be 
asked  to  abolish  all  the  abuses  themselves,  than  be  applied  to  as 
the  more  instruments  of  doiag  it  by  a  future  parliament.  If  the 
virtue  be  wanting  to  aboUiA  the  abuse,  it  is  also  wanting  to  act  as 
the  means,  and  the  nation  must,  firom  necessity,  proceed  by  sobm 
other  plan. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  show  what  the  abject  condition  of 
parliament  is,  sad  the  impropriety  of  going  a  second  time  over  the 
same  ground  that  has  before  miscarried,  I  come  to  the  remaining 
part  of  tbe  subjects 


t06  APOmttS  TO  TSB  kW>] 

Tbere  ought  to  be«  in  ^  coubtatioii  oTefWfMMiiqrt  «i 
of  referring  back*  on  anj  eztraordmarf  occamon,  le  Ae  i 
■nd  origiiMl  consdtuent  power,  wfaidi  ie  the  netioB  iieelil  Tin 
ii|^  of  altering  anj  part  of  a  goferunentt  canaot,  aa  akeady  ob* 
eenredf  reside  in  the  govemmenit  or  that  goTerament  Bii|^  i 
ilaelf  what  it  pleased. 

It  o^t  also  to  be  taken  for  granted,  thait 
fed  inconveniences,  eidier  in  &e  ezceaa  of  tazatiaBf  or  in  the 
mode  of  expenditure,  or  in  aqjr  thing  else,  it  wuf  not  al  firat  be 
anfficiently  assured  in  what  part  of  its  gorerameat  the  defect  liee, 
or  where  the  evil  originates.  It  wmy  be  supposed  to  be  hi  em 
part,  and  on  inquiry  be  found  to  be  in  anotiiM' ;  or  partfy  hi  al. 
This  obscuQty  is  naturaDy  interwoven  with  what  are  eaHed  ■riasd 
governments. 

BCf  however,  the  reform  to  b&  aocomplisiied  wittefei  it  oai^, 
it  can  only  follow  in  consequence  of  obtahnng  a  fett  knewledgnrf 
an  the  causes  that  have  rendered  audi  reform  neceaaaiy,  —d  eveij 
dung  short  of  this  is  guess- work  or  (nvolous  cunntng.  In  tiua 
case,  it  cannot  be  supposed  Uiat  any  applicatioBto| 
brii^  forward  this  knowledge.  The  body  is  itself  the  i 
cause,  or  one  of  the  supposed  causes,  of  tiw  abuaea  ki  t 
and  cannot  be  expected,  and  ought  not  to  be  ariMd,  to  give  < 
denoe  against  itself.  The  inquiry,  therefore,  which  is  of  i 
ty  the  first  step  in  the  business,  cannot  he  trusted  to  parliamiwit, 
hut  must  be  undertaken  by  a  distinct  body  of  men,  separated  Imn 
eveiy  suspicion  of  corruption  or  influence. 

Instead,  then,  of  referring  to  rotteo-borooghs  and  absoRl  cor- 
porations for  addresses,  or  hawking  them  about  the  country  to  be 
signed  by  a  few  dependant  tenants,  die  real  and  efieetual  aaodo 
would  be  to  come  at  once  to  the  point,  and  to  asesftein  the  bwmp 
of  the  nation  by  electing  a  natiooal  conventbn*.  By  this  method, 
as  already  observed,  the  general  will,  whether  to  feferm  or  not, 
or  what  the  reform  shall  be,  or  how  fer  it  shall  tatend,  wiift  be 
known,  and  it  cannot  be  known  by  any  other  meana.  8«eh  o 
body,  empowered  and  supported  by  die  nation,  will  havo-antbecitj 
to  demand  information  upon  all  matters  necessary  to  he  inquirod 
into ;  and  no  minister,  nor  any  person,  wiU  d»o  to  refeso  it« 
It  will  then  be  seen  whether  seventeen  milhons  of  taxes  are  neceo 
saiy,  and  for  what  purposes  they  are  expended.  The  e<moeoled 
pensioners  will  then  be  obliged  to  unmask;  and  the  amum  of 


[  aminyiioiH  if  tnj  raeh  ttera  be,  wiD  be  hid  open 
leHw  aetioiH  not  for  tke  porpose  of  revenge,  but  of  redrera. 

By  tekkif  ikm  public  and  natjopal  ground,  all  objections  against 
pftiai  aiiveMes  on  tbe  one  side,  or  private  associations  on  the 
slhsiy  viU  be  done  awaj ;  ike  noHon  viU  declare  ii$  own-  rc« 
/omit ;  and  tbe  clamor  about  party  and  faction,  or  ins  or  outs, 


Tbe  plan  and  organiiation  of  a  convention  is  easy  in  prac- 


In  tbe  first  place,  tbe  munber  of  inhabitants  in  every  county  can 
b#  evficiently  ascertained  from  &e  number  of  houses  assessed  to 
1km  bouse  and  window-light  tax  in  each  county.  This  will  give 
Hw  mla  tor  apportioning  the  number  of  members  to  be  elected  to 
tbe  BBtJoaal  convention  in  each  of  tbe  counties. 
<  If  tbe  tetal  aandier  of  inhabitants  in  England  be  seven  millions, 
and  tbe  tetal  number  of  members  to  be  elected  to  the  conven> 
Hem  be  one  thousand,  the  number  of  members  to  be  elected  in 
a  oemty,  containing  one  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  inhabitants, 
fiill  be  iwienty-ooe,  and  ia  like  proportion  for  any  other  county. 

As  tbe  election  of  a  convention  must,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
( of  tbe  nation,  go  on  grounds  difierent  from  diat  of 
r  elections,  the  mode  that  best  promises  this  end  wili 
have  no  dificuUaes  to  combat  with  from  absurd  customs  and  pre- 
tended aghls.  Tbe  right  of  every  man  will  be  the  same,  whether 
be  Uvea  in  a  city,  a  town,  or  a  village.  The  custom  of  attaching 
figbts  to  piocs,  or  in  other  words,  to  inanimate  matter,  instead  of  to 
junsni,  independently  of  place,  ia  too  absurd  to  make  any  part  of 
a  mtienal  argument 

As  every  man  in  tbe  nation,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  pays 
taaea,  either  out  of  tbe  property  he  possesses,  or  out  of  the  pro* 
duet  of  bis  kbor,  iHiich  is  property  to  him.;  and  is  amenable  in 
bis  own  person  to  every  law  of  the  land ;  so  has  every  one  tbe 
same  ei|ual  rt|^  to  vote,  and  no  one  part  of  the  nation,  nor  any 
bidividttalv  has  a  ri^t  to  dispute  the  right  of  another.  The  man 
nbasbeuld  do  this  ou|^  to  forfeit  the  exercise  of  his  own  right  for 
a  tarn  of  yeari*  This  would  render  the  punishment  consistent 
witbtbecnme. 

When  a  qualification  to  vote  is  regulated  by  years,  it  is  placed 
en  the  firmest  possible  ground ;  because  tbe  qualification  is  sucht 
bnl  4yiaf  befiire  the  time  can  lake  eway ;  and  the 


UtiogdM  eifireiM*    But^ 

^Byadtmt  upon  property,  Ibey  ara  oa  thi  moit  piecariotw  oTi 
leauies ;  ''  Rkhe*  onke  tbesMbM  wiafi,  ud  Ify  iMMgrt"  « 
the  ng)^  fly  with  ften;  aad  IhiMlliejr  hMOMaloiilo  Ae  m 
wtoi  diey  would  h%  af  moal  ip«1m. 

It  IB  from  a  stnmge  mixtoie  of  tjTaimjr  ud  eowaidiM^  Hai  « 
chMJona  Iwuro  bem  aetiy  mmI  rinaiiBMii  Tkoholinwio  J 
wrong  at  first,  changes  aAerwards  mto  cowardly  craft,  aad  at  la 
iatofaar.  Tlte ropfeaoatatwoa ui  Knglaad appear  now lo  act i 
if  thay  ware  aliraid  to  do  rig^  o^oa  in  pait,  laat  it  ahoMM  1 
the  nation  to  a  aenae  of  all  tlm  wrongs  it  haaoodarod  Tina^ 
aanres  to  skow,  that  the  sana  cnnduct  that  baat 
safety  of  an  individual,  naai^,  a  atnat  adhaffenoe  to 
coastitutes  also  the  saftty  of  a  govanuaeat,  aad  thi^  withoat  it 
safety  is  but  an  eaiply  name.  When  the  nch  |iUaJui  tha  poor  af 
bis  Dgjbti,  it  becomea  an  example  to  tha  poor  to  plaader  tha  wk 
of  his  property;  for  the  ii(^  of  the  oae  areas  anehpnparijrta 
him,  as  wealth  is  property  to  the  othsTf  aad  tha  JtMsafiiaaai 
as  the  aiadL 

It  is  only  by  setting  out  on  jost  prinoiplea  that  BMaan  < 
to  be  just  to  each  other ;  and  it  will  always  be  ftaad,  that  ^ 
the  rich  protect  the  rights  of  the  poor,  the  poor  wiU 
property  of  the  rich.    But  the  guarantee^  lo  be  efiecta 
porliamentarily  reciprocaL 

Exclusions  are  not  ody  unjnst,  bat  they  fteqaeady  openta 
iiyuriously  to  the  party  who  mooopoliMS,  as  to  thsaa  who  aia< 
eluded.  When  men  seek  to  exclude  others  from  ] 
the  exercise  of  any  right,  they  should,  at  least,  be 
^y  can  effectually  perform  the  whole  of  the  business  Aey  \ 
take ;  for,  unless  they  do  this,  thesaselTOs  wiM  ha  losers  by  Iha 
monopoly.  This  has  been  the  case  with  reopeet  la  tha  i 
Used  right  of  election.  The  nwmopoliirang  party  baa  not  1 
to  keep  the  parliamentary  representation,  to  whom  the  power  af 
taxation  was  entrusted,  in  the  state  it  ou|^  to  have  baan,  aad 
have  thereby  multiplied  taxes  upoa  themselvaa  ecparily  with  < 
^o  were  excluded. 

A  great  deal  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  said;  dmit  f 
^pialifications,  arising  from  the  oommissioa  of  ofienoes ;  bat  i 
tUaaidqect  urgedtoiu  fuU  extaat, it  would  Asfaah^a- 


te^ofiUofiaiioai,! 
mtyihBXkkakmjudeanmfiAoa.  It  w,  liierafon,  em%  to  nidi 
penofls  to  fiosa  this  aidbgeel  ow,  aad-to  gif^tliMDii  fiar  op|>o]ti»- 
nify  of  raMMTonngf  or  nAor  ofewating  cfaM«oler. 

Eveiy  dang,  io  the  presoBl  mode  of  deotieiieeriiig  in  En^end, 
kthe  fofone  of  whet  k  ouf^to  be,  and  te  rvlgMritj  that  attends 
eioettotts  i»  no  other  than  tfaeaatmal  oonaeqaeaeeof  oifertingtbe 
order  of  the  sjpet^pi. 

fo  the  init  plaee,  the  oapdidato  aedui  the  elector,  instead  of  the 
«ieetor  Sevang  for  a  repieeentaltve ;  and  the  eleetors  aro  adrer- 
tised  as  being  in  4he  interest  of  the  oaadidale,  instead  of  the  candi-* 
da^eheing  in  the  inleresi  of  die  ei(Scto>s^  The  candidble  pajs  die 
doctor  for  his  ToiOt  inskiai^  of  the  nation  pejing  the  representative 
far  his  (iase  and  attendanne  on  puhhc  fonskiess.  Thb  complaint 
for  an  Hodae  election  is  hroaght  bf  the  candidatie :  as  if  he«  and 
not  teeleolofSy  were  Ibe  petty  aggrieved;  and  he  takes  on  hini« 
self  at  anj  penod  of  the  eierdon,  to  btewk  it  op,  bj  deduiing«  tti 
if  #w  eleelioB  «p«s  in  his  right  nnd  net  in  theirs. 

Hie  compact  that  was  entered  into  at  the  last  Westminster  elec* 
tioB  between  two  of  die  candidateot  (Mr.  Fox  and  lord  Hoodf)  was 
tmlmionef  the  principles  of  decdon.  The  candidates 
HI  fkmt  own  pot  eons,  die  fights  of  the  electors ;  for,  it 
was  oalj  m  the  bodf  of  die  electoie,  and  not  at  all  in  the  can^y^ 
dstee,  tinU  the  right  of  flanking  any  such  compact,  or  compromise, 
nraWowint.  Bat  the  principle  of  elecdon  gad  representation  is  so 
eoipletely  dene4iway,  m  every  sli^  thereof,  that  inconsistency 
has  no  k>iiger  the  power  of  svrpsising. 

Neither  from  elections  thns  eondac^ed,  nor  from  rotten*borough 
nor  fimn  connty  meetings,  pronaoted  by  placemen 
an  the  senso  of  die  nation  be  known.    It  is 
Ml  oetfwptioii  appnating  to  itseUl    Bat  a  comrention  of  a  thou- 
f  finiiy  eleotedf  woald  bring  every  matter  to  a  decided 


Aa  to  ee— ty  nseednfi^  it  is  only  persons  of  leisure,  or  dioso 
tilM  Hive  nearto  dm  pkMse  of  aMothig,  that  can  attend,  and  the 
number  on  suoh  occasions  is  but  ike  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com* 
pared  with  the  whole.  The  only  consietent  service  which  such 
I  eouid  render,  woidd  be  diat  of  apportientng  die  county 
t  distnets,  and  when  ins  is  done,  each  district  mi^ 


iti 


nemben  to  tbe  national  cottTM^ba ;  and  Iba  volo  ofeadi  ^ 
Bttglit  be  talNQ  m  te  paiaali  w1ni»  ho  raaidad,  aMw  by 
bf  Toioe,  ao  bo^hooid  cbooio  lo  gHW  it 

A.nalianal  convention  than  £imed»  venid  bd^g  togetber  4m 
aenBeandopinionaofevefjpaitof  tboBatKHi,fiurlj  taben.  The 
aojenceof  go? emmanli  and  tbeialei^Baiof  tbe  pid4ic,  wid  of  tbe 
aeirefal  parte  tbsraoi;  wonid  tban  undeigo  an  MOfle  and  ratinMal 
dncusskm,  Speed  ivoni  die  language  of  pariiainentaiy  diagaiae. 

But  in  aH  delihaffmtianB  of  dna  km4t  Ao9^  men  haye  a  offA  te 

raaaon  wilb,  and  endeavor  te  oonvinoe  each  other*  upon  anj  nia»- 

'  ter  dmt  leapeeli  their  coaiOMin  geod,  yet.  in  point  of  freedom  the 

majoritj  of  opintonefiahen  hnoenoi  lenna  a  nde  fiw  tbe  wh<die»nnd 

to  this  rule  erery  good  dtinen  prantkally  eonfimne. 

Mr.  Burke,  as  if  be  knew,  (IbrewetyeenDealed  firnaiiniar  ka 
die  opportuni^  of  knowing,)  dntt  the  abuses  acted  under  dm  pije- 
sent  system,  are  too  dagrantte  be  peihaied,  and  ftal  dm  wmjuity 
of  opinions,  whenever  snob  abueee  should  be  mad^  piddicw  would 
be  for  a  geneml  and  etuctuai  fufiHnn,  baa  endeevoied (a  j 
die  event,  by  sturdily  denying  the  ngbiof  n  m^eiity  of  ei 
act  as  a  whole*    Let  us  bestow  a  though  upon  this  case. 

When  any  matter  is  piepessd  as  n  su^ecj  te  eonsukalioB,  it 
necessarily  implies  some  mode  of  ismsien  CouMPfm  noMeni^ 
arising  firom  absolute  necessity,  haapkeed  Ais  in  n  mafoii^.nf 
opinions ;  because,  without  it,  there  cmi  he.  M  decision,  and  ( 
sequenUy  no  order.  It  is  peihape  the  oi^  case  in  whieb  i 
however  various  in  their  i^as  upon  edwr  matte 
be  unanimous  ;  because  it  is  a  nMide  of  deeisien  darned  frqna  dm 
primary  original  right  of  eveiy  indimdual  oonoemed ;  ilmi  light 
being  first  individually  exercised  in  giving  en  opinion,  and  wbeAer 
diat  opinion  shall  arrange  with  the  minori^  or  the  m^inrity,  in  n 
subsequent  accidental  thing  thai  neidier  incaeasas  nor  diraininhea 
the  individual  origmal  right  itseIC-  Prior  to  any  debale»inqHigr  or 
investigation,  it  is  not  supposed  to  be  known  on  whieh  side  tkm 
majority  of  opinions  will  Adl,  and,  thareforet  adiilat  tbiamnde  ef  de- 
cision secures  to  every  one  the  right  of  giving  an  < 
to  every  one  an  ecpial  chance  in  die  iddmete  event 

Among  die  matters  that  will  present  themeehres  to  the  i 
ration  of  a  national  convention,  there  ia  one,  whoUy  of  n  i 
nature,  but  so  marvellously  loaded  widi  confoaion,  ee  to  appear  nt 


frit  flii^  almoit  OBpeMifale  to  ko  1 
tion  of  what  is  caUed  law. 

But,  if  we  eanuaine  ato  the  caoae  firot  wiwce  thia  < 
now  ao  BHidi  the  atAjeet  of  iioi?eraal  eemplatnf,  iapfodueed,  sol 
iMilj  the  reoMdf  wiO  iaunediatdy  praaent  ilnUV  but,  wi&  it»  the 
roeana  of  prerentiiig  the  like  caae  hereafter. 

In  the  firat  place*  die  conibBoii  haa  generated  itaelffteBii  the  ab- 
aordity  of  erefj  parliaaEient  aaamniog  to  be  eteraal  ia  power,  aad 
the  lawa  partake  in  a  ainular  anuuier,  of  thia  aaaomptien.  They 
have  BO  period  of  legal  or  natural  ^qumticNi;  and,  howerar  abauad 
in  prineiple«  or  inconaialaQt  in  pnietieey  many  of  them  have  he- 
eomotdiey  atill  ara,  if  not  eapeeially  rapealed»eonBidared  aa  bmIoi^ 
a  part  ^  die  general  maaa.  B j  Oia  aMaaa  the  bodj  of  what  ia 
caUed  taw,  b  spread  over  a  apaee  of  jaatraf  hmtind  y«art,  com* 
prehending  laws  obadete,  lawa  repugnantj  lawa  ndiculoua,  aad  • 
ovoyodiarkindoflawafiMrgetlenorreaMrabered;  aadwhatrtn- 
dera  the  caae  adll  worae,  ia,  that  the  conftuion  aMdt^>liea  wididie 
progroaa  of  time** 

To  bring  thia  miawhapfni  monator  ioAo  form,  and  to  prarent  ita 
lapaiBg  again  into  a  wfldameaa  ataAe,  only  two  thinga,  and  tboae 
yery  aimple,  are  neceaaary. 

The  firat  b,  to  rerbw  the  irfiole  amaa  of  lawa,  and  to  bring  fbr- 
^laard  auch  ody  aa  are  worth  retaining,  and  let  all  die  reat  drop ; 
and  to  giye  to  die  lawa  ao  brought  forward  a  new  era,  commencing 
iom 'die  time  of  aoch  reibmu 

Secondly ;  that  at  the  expiradon  of  every  twenty-one  yeara  (or 
any  other  alaled  period)  alike  review  ahall  again  be  taken,  and  die 
lawa,  found  proper  to  be  retained,  be  again  carried  forward,  com* 
mencang  with  that  ibte,  aad  the  uaeleaa  lawa  droi^wd  and  diacouF* 


By  dna  means  diere  can  be  no  obaolete  laws,  and  scarcely  auch 
a  diing  aa  lawa  atanding  in  direct  or  equivocal  contradicdoo  to 
each  other,  aad  every  person  will  know  the  period  of  time  to  which 
be  b  to  look  back  for  all  the  bws  in  being. 

It  b  worth  remartung,  dnit  while  every  odier  branch  of  science 
n  brou^t  within  some  commodious  system,  and  the  study  of  it 
simplified  by  easy  mediods,  the  lawa  take  the  contrary  course,  and 

♦  In  the  lime  of  Henry  IV.  a  law  wag  passed,  making  it  felony  "to  multi- 
ply ^Id  or  siirer,  or  to  make  use  of  the  crail  of  multipUcation,**  and  this  law 
laviained  two  hundred  and  ei^ty-fivo  years  upon  the  statute  books.    It  was 
than  repealed  as  being  ridiculous  and  injurious. 
'   VOL.  u.  40 
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teoome  «f6iy  year  more  complicated,  eiitaiig]ed«  confosed,  and 
obacure. 

Among  Hm  paragiapha  wbkh  ihm  attoinej-general  has  taken 
from  tiio  Rig^  of  Man,  and  put  into  lus  infonnation«  one  is,  Hmt 
iviiere  I  have  aaid*  ^  that  with  resptet  to  regular  law,  there  is 
tearcebf  mteh  a  thing.^ 

Afl  I  do  not  know  whether  the  attomej-general  meana  to  show 
this  expieaaion  to  he  libettoiis«  because  it  is  Ime,  or  because  it  is 
fai$ef  I  shall  make  no  other  reply  to  him  in  this  place,  than  by  re- 
marking, that  if  almanac-makers  had  not  been  more  judicious 
than  1aw*maker8,  the  study  of  almanacs  would  by  this  time  have 
become  as  abstruse  as  the  study  of  the  law,  and  we  should  hear  of 
a  library  of  almanacs  as  we  now  do  of  statutes ;.  but  by  the  simple 
operation  of  letting  the  obsolete  matter  drop,  and  carrying  forward 
that  only  which  is  proper  to  be  retained,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
known,  is  found  within  the  space  of  a  year,  and  laws  also  admit  of 
being  kept  within  some  giren  period. 

I  shall  here  close  this  letter,so  &r  as  it  respects  iho  addressers, 
the  proclamation,  and  the  prosecution ;  and  shall  oflfor  a  few  ob- 
servations to  the  society,  styling  itself  ^  The  Friends  of  the 
People." 

That  the  science  of  government  is  beginning  to  be  better  under- 
stood than  in  former  times,  apd  that  the  age  of  fiction  and  political 
superstition,  and  of  craft  and  mystery,  is  passing  away,  are  mat- 
ters which  the  experience  of  every  day  proves  to  be  true,  as  well 
in  England  as  in  other  countries. 

As  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  silent  progress  of 
opinion,  and  also  impossible  to  govern  a  nation  after  it  has  changed 
its  habits  of  thinking,  by  the  craft  or  policy  that  it  was  governed  by 
before,  the  only  true  method  to  prevent  popular  discontents  and 
commotions  is,  to  throw,  by  every  fair  and  rational  argument,  all 
the  light  upon  the  subject  that  can  possibly  be  thrown ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  open  the  means  of  collecting  the  general  sense  of 
the  nation ;  and  this  cannot,  as  already  observed,  be  done  by  any 
plan  so  effectually  as  a  national  convention.  Hera  individual 
opinion  will  quiet  itself  by  having  a  centre  to  rest  upon. 

The  society  already  mentioned,  (which  is  made  up  of  men  of 
various  descriptions,  but  chiefly  of  those  called  Foxites,)  appears 
Id  me,  either  to  have  taken  wrong  grounds  from  want  of  judgment, 
or  to  have  acted  with  cunning  reserve.     It  is  now  amusing  the 
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people  with  anew  phnuie,  namelyy  thetof  «<  a  temperate  and  mode- 
rate  reform^"  the  interpretation  of  idiich  is,  a  omHmumet  of  the 
abuiea  a$  long  a$po$9ibU.    If  we  eamnoi  hold  ailUiuB  KM  mmu. 

Who  are  those  that  are  firij^itened  at  reforms  1  Are  the  pubtic 
afraid  that  their  taxes  should  be  lessened  too  much?  Are  they 
afraid  that  sinecure  places  and  pensions  i^iould  be  abolished  too 
&st  ?  Are  the  poor  afraid  that  their  condition  should  be  rendered 
too  comfortable  1  Is  the  worn  out  mechanic^  or  the  aged  and  de* 
cayed  tradesman,  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  receiving  ten 
pounds  a-year  out  of  the  surplus  taxes  ?  Is  the  soldier  frightened 
at  the  thoughts  of  his  discharge,  and  three  shillings  per  week  during 
life  t  Is  the  sailor  afraid  that  press-warrants  will  be  abolished  t 
The  society  mistakes  the  fears  of  borough-mongers,  placemen, 
and  peQsioners,  for  the  fears  of  the  people ;  and  the  temperate  and 
moderate  reform  it  talks  of,  is  calculated  to  suit  the  condition  of 
the  former. 

Those  words,  '*  temperate  and  moderate,''  are  words  dther  of 
political  cowardice,  or  of  cunning,  or  seduction.  A  thing,  mode- 
rately i^ood,  is  not  so  good  as  it  ought  to  be.  Moderation  in 
temper,  is  always  a  rirtue;  but  moderation  in  principle,  is  a 
species  of  vice.  But  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  what  is  a  tempe- 
rate and  moderate  reform  ?  The  society  is  the  representative  of 
nobody ;  neither  can  Uie  unrepresented  part  of  the  nation  commit 
this^  power  to  those  in  parliament,  in  whose  election  they  had  no 
dK>ice ;  and,  therefore,  even  upon  the  ground  the  society  has 
taken,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  national  convention. 

The  objection  which  Mr.  Fox  made  to  Mr.  Grey's  proposed 
motion  for  a  parliamentary  reform  was,  that  it  contained  no  plan. 
It  certainly  did  not  But  the  plan  very  easily  presents  itself;  and 
idiilst  it  is  fair  for  all  parties,  it  prevents  the  dangers  that  mig^ 
otherwise  surise  from  private  or;M>pular  discontent 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


TO 


LORD  ONSLOW, 

iMrdUmiimw^of  the  €(nmiji  of  Surry:  an  ike  m^'eci  of  OU  UOb 
exeeimii  vroculmation  : — or  ike  ch aibxan  uko  ekatt  freeide 
aiike  meeting  1o  be  keUaiEpeom^Jme  18. 


LonDoVf  tvnn  VT^  1?M« 
Si»t 

I  HAYS  seen  in  the  publie  Mvspapen  ihe  fotlowliig  advettiM' 
meat,  to  wit — i 

•«  To  the  nobiliQr,  gendemen,  cletgjr,  freeholden,  and  other  in* 
bAbitantfl  of  the  county  of  Surrf  . 

**  At  the  reqaiflition  and  desiie  of  fleveral  of  the  fipeeholdem 
of  the  county,  I  ani|  in  the  absence  of  the  sheriff,  to  desire  Ae 
favour  of  your  attendance,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Epsom,  on 
Monday,  the  18th  instant,  at  12  o'clock  at  noon,  to  consider  of 
an  humble  address  to  his  majesty,  to  express  our  gmteful  appro* 
badon  of  his  hajbstt's  paternal,  and  well-timed  attendance  to 
die  public  welfare,  in  his  late  most  gracious  prodamadon  against 
die  enemies  of  our  h^ppy  constitution. 

(Signed)  ONSLOW  CRANLET.^ 

TaUBg  kftr  gnBted,  d»t  die  afiveaaid  adTerdsemenl,  equally 
as  <Aseura  «  *e  ptodanatioD  lo  which  it  reftis,  bu  noferftdeas 
some  meatdng,  and  is  inieiided  to  effiMst  some  purpose;  aaiass 
preseeudott  (whedisr  wisely  or  unwisely,  jusdy  or  unjasdy)  ie 
eommeoeed  agafaist  a  woric  entided  the  biqots  or  kah  » of  lAieb 
I  hiye  dm  kqnoor  and  happinsss  to  be  die  audior;  I  ftd  it  1 
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Mij  to  aadms  Ibis  letter  to  yoo^aadle  reqoeel  teftit 
lead  pi^licly  to  the  gentlemeQ  who  ubiU  neet  at  £pK»  u  < 
qaence  of  the  advertifleiiieiit* 

The  work  now  under  proeecatkm  is,!  coocehre,  the  mam 
which  is  mtended  to  be  sappressed  bj  tfie  aforesaid  ] 
Admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  die  gentleoBen  of  the  coiib^  of 
Surrj  are  called  upon  by  somebody  to  condemn  a  wocfc*  and  Ihaf 
are  at  the  same  time  forbidden  by  the  proclamation  to  know  what 
that  work  is;  and  they  are  further  called  upon  to  give  &eir  aid  md 
assistance  to  prevent  other  people  firomknowingitilso-— It  is  Aer^ 
fore  necessary  that  the  author,  for  his  own  justification,  as  w«ll  as 
to  prevent  the  gentlemen  who  shall  meet  from  being  imposed  upon 
by  misrepresentation,  should  give  some  outlines  of  tfie  princ^iies 
and  plans  which  that  work  contains. 

The  work,  sir,  in  question  contains,  first,  an  mvestigatioo  of 
general  principles  of  government. 

It  also  distinguishes  government  into  two  classes  or  systems, 
the  one  the  hereditary  system ;  the  other  the  representatiTe  sys- 
tem ;  and  it  compares  fiiese  two  systems  with  each  odMr. 

It  shows,  that  what  is  called  hereditary  government  cannot  exist 
as  a  matter  of  right ;  because  hereditary  government  always  means 
a  government  yet  to  come ;  and  the  case  always  is,  that  those  who 
are  to  live  afterwards  have  always  the  same  ng^  to  estaWish  a 
government  for  themselves  as  the  people  who  had  lived  before 
them. 

It  abo  shows  the  defect  to  which  hereditary  government  is  un- 
avoidably subject :  that  it  must,  firom  the  nature  of  it,  throw  gov- 
ernment into  the  hands  of  men  totally  unworthy  of  it  firom  the 
want  of  principle,  or  unfitted  for  it  from  want  of  capacity.  James 
n.  and  many  others  are  recorded  in  the  English  history,  as  proofii 
of  the  former  of  those  cases,  and  instances  are  to  be  fiMmd  all 
over  Europe  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  latter. 

It  then  shows  that  the  representative  system  is  the  only  true 
system  of  government ;  that  it  is  also  the  only  system  under  whidi 
the  liberties  of  any  people  can  be  permsnently  saonre ;  aod,  fa- 
ther, that  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  contiQiie  the  same  equal  pro- 
bability at  all  times  of  admitting  of  none  \M  men  propedy  qoalU 
fied,  both  by  principles  and  abilities,  into  gov^enunant,  and  of  ax^ 
eluding  such  as  are  otherwise. 
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The  work  shows  also,  hj  plans  and  calculations  not  hitherto 
denied  nor  controverted,  not  even  by  the  prosecution  ^bai  is  com- 
nenoed,  dnt  the  taxes  now  existing  may  be  reduced  at  least  six 
millions,  that  taxes  may  be  entirely  taken  off  from  the  poor,  who 
are  computed  at  one  third  of  the  nation ;  and  that  taxes  on  the 
other  two  thirds  may  be  considerably  reduced;  that  the  aged  poor 
may  be  comfortably  provided  for.  and  the  children  of  poor  families 
properly  educated;  that  fifteen  tliousand  soldiers,  and  the  same 
number  of  sailors,  may  be  allowed  three  shillings  per  week  during 
life  out  bf  the  surplus  taxes ;  and  also  that  a  proportionate  allow- 
ance may  be  made  to  the  officers,  and  the  pay  of  the  remaining 
aokliers  and  sailors  be  raised;  and  that  it  is  better  to  iotpply  the 
surplus  taxes  to  those  purposes,  tfian  to  consume  them  upon  lazy 
and  profligate  placemen  and  pensioners ;  and  that  the  revenue, 
said  to  be  twenty  tfiousand  pounds  per  annum,  raised  by  a  tax 
upon  coals,  and  given  to  tiie  Duke  of  Richmond,  is  a  gross  impo- 
sitioii  upon  afl  the  people  of  London,  and  ought  to  be  instantly 
abotiehedb 

Thia^  sir,  is  a  concise  abstract  of  the  principles  and  plans  con* 
tained  in  the  work  that  is  now  prosecuted,  and  for  the  suppression 
of  which  the  prodamation  appears  to  be  intended  ;  but  as  it  is 
impossible  that  I  can,  in  the  compass  of  a  letter,  bring  into  view 
all  the  matters  contained  in  the  woik,  and  as  it  is  proper  that  the 
gen^noen  who  may  compose  that  meeting  should  know  what  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  it  are,  before  they  come  to  any  resolutions, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  relating  thereto,  I  request  the  honour 
of  presenting  them  with  one  hundred  copies  of  the  second  part  of 
the  Rights  of  Han,  and  also  one  thousand  copies  of  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Dundas,  which  I  have  directed  to  be  sent  to  Epsom  for  that 
purpose ;  and  I  beg  the  fiivor  of  the  chairman  to  take  the  trouble 
of  presenting  them  to  the  gentlemen  who  shall  meet  on  that  occa- 
sion, with  my  sincere  wishes  for  their  happiness,  and  for  that  of 
the  nation  in  gen^aL 

Having  now  closed  thus  much  of  the  subject  of  my  letter,  I  next 
come  to  qpeak  of  what  has  relation  to  me  personally.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  delicacy  that  attends  it^but  the  purpose  of  calling  the 
meeting  a|4>eais  to  me  so  inconsistent  with  that  justice  that  is  al- 
ways due  between  man  and  man,  that  it  is  proper  I  should  (as  well 
on  account  of  the  gentlemen  who  may  meet,  as  on  my  own  ac- 
count) e;q»lain  myself  fuUy  and  candidly  thereon. 
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I  ]»¥•  alfdajj  iofonned  the  gentfemeii,  thai  a 
I  against  a  woik  of  which  I  have  tfie  1 
» to  he  the  author;  and  I  have  good  leaaoas  for  1 
the  proclaittatioa  which  the  gentlemen  are  called  to  < 
to  present  an  address  upon,  is  purposdj  calculated  to  give  an  ta^- 
piession  to  the  juiy  hefore  whom  that  matter  k  to  eeaw.  Is 
ahort,  that  it  is  dictating  a  verdict hj  proclamation;  andleensider 
the  instigatora  of  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  Epsom,  tm  i 
and  abetting  the  same  improper,  and,  in  my  opinion,  illegal  | 
and  that  in  a  manner  very  artfully  contrived,  as  I  sinH  now  i 

Had  a  meeting  been  callkl  of  the  fredmldefs  of  ike  ewuAf  of 
Middlesex,  the  gentlemen  who  had  composed  tfiat  meetiB^  wosdd 
have  reodeied  themselves  objectionable  as  persons  to  servo  en  a 
jttiy,  before  whom  the  judicial  case  was  afterwards  to  oeme.  B«t 
bj  calling  a  meeting  out  of  the  county  of  Middlesei^  Ant  matter 
is  artfully  avoided,  and  the  gentlemen  of  Suny  are  summoned,  na 
if  it  were  intended  thereby  to  give  a  tone  to  the  aoitof  vmdiet 
which  the  instigators  of  the  meeting  no  doubt  widi  Aould  ha 
brought  in,  and  to  give  countenance  to  the  jury  in  ao  < 
I  am,  sir, 

WiA  rauoh  respeoC  to  the 

GenAeraen  who  shall  meet. 
Their  and  your  obediettt  and  humble  i 

THOMAS  PAIKS. 


]JQTT£R    U^ 


TO   TBK   SAMB« 

London,  Jonk  21, 1T92. 

SlBf 

Whbit  I  wrote  you  the  letter  which  Mr.  Home  Tooke  did  me 
die  favour  to  present  to  you,  as  chairman  of  the  meeting  held  at 
Bpsom,  Monday,  June  18,  it  was  not  witfi  much  expectatkm  that 
you  would  do  me  the  justice  of  permitting,  or  recommending  it  to 
be  publicly  read.  I  am  well  aware  that  Ibe  signature  of  Thomas 
P^ine  has  something  in  it  dreadful  to  sinecurB  placemen  and  fSA- 
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i;  9adwkUkj9Q^  OB  Moiiig  the  letter  opened,  inforaied  die 
:  the!  It  wae  eigned  Thomee  Paioe*  and  added  in  a  note  of 
BgrJamation,  ^  the  common  enemy  of  ua  all,''  joa  spoke  one  of 
tbe  «reai0«K  trutna  jou  ever  uttered,  if  you  confine  the  ezpreaaion 
to  men  of  the  aame  description  with  yourself;  men  living  in  indo- 
JoBce  and  hixuiy,  on  the  spoil  and  labors  of  the  public. 

The  letter  has  since  appeared  in  the  Argus,  and  probably  in 
other  pepen.  It  will  justify  itself;  but  if  any  thing  on  that  ac- 
count hath  been  wanting,  your  conduct  at  the  meeting  would  nave 
nnpolied  the  omission*  Too  there  sufficiently  proved  that  I  was 
not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  die  meeting  was  called  to  give  an 
tadireei  aid  to  the  prosecution  commenced  against  a  work,  the 
reputation  of  which  will  long  outlive  die  memory  of  the  pensioner 
I  am  wiitiog  to* 

When  meetings,  nr,  are  called  by  the  partisans  of  the  court,  to 
pfoelude  the  nation  the  right  of  investigating  systems  and  princi-* 
plea  of  govenunent,  and  of  exposing  errors  and  defects  under  the 
pretence  of  proseciiting  any  individual — it  furnishes  an  additional 
motive  for  maimtainiag  sacred  that  violated  right 

The  principles  and  arguments  contained  in  the  work  in  ques* 
tion.  Rights  of  Man,  have  stood,  and  they  now  stand,  and  I  be- 
lieve ever  will  stand,  unrefuted.  They  are  stated  in  a  fair  and 
open  manner  to  the  world,  and  they  have  already  received  tho 
public  approbation  of  a  greater  number  of  men,  of  the  best  of 
characters,  of  every  denomination  of  religion,  and  of  every  rank 
in  life,  (placemen  and  pensioners  excepted,)  than  all  the  juries 
diat  shall  meet  in  England,  for  ten  years  to  come,  will  amount  to ; 
and  I  have,  moreover,  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  approvers 
of  that  work,  as  well  private  as  public,  are  already  more  numerous 
than  all  the  present  electors  throughout  die  nation. 

Not  less  than  forty  pamphlets,  intended  as  answers  thereto, 
have  appeared,  and  as  suddenly  disappeared;  scarcely  are  tho 
titles  of  any  of  them  remembered,  notwithstanding  their  endeavors 
have  been  aided  by  all  die  daily  abuse  which  die  court  and  minis- 
terial newspapers,  for  almost  a  year  and  a  half,  could  bestow, 
both  upon  the  work  and  the  audior ;  and  now  that  every  attempt 
to  refute,  and  every  abuse  has  failed,  the  invention  of  calling  the 
wevk  a  Mbel  has  been  hit  upon,  and  the  discomfited  party  has  pi»- 
sillanimously  retreated  to  prosecution  and  a  jury,  and  obscure 
addresses. 

▼OL«  n  *^ 
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Am  I  well  know  that  a  kmg  letter  firom  me  will  not  be  agTBMblo 
io  yoo,  I  will  relieTe  your  uneeainess  by  making  it  aa  abort  aa  I 
conveniently  can;  and  will  conclude  it  witb  taking  op  tbe  aobject 
at  that  part  where  Mr.  Home  Tooke  waa  intemipted  fiom  going 
on  when  at  the  meeting.  ~ 

That  gentleman  was  atating,  that  the  situation  you  stood  in  ran* 
dered  it  improper  for  you  to  appear  aeihtkf  in  a  acene  in  which 
your  private  interest  was  too  visible ;  that  you  were  a  bedcham* 
ber  lord  at  a  thousand  a-year,  and  a  pensioner  at  three  thonaand 
pounds  a-year  more ;  and  here  he  was  stopped  by  the  little,  boA 
noisy  circle  you  had  collected  round.  Permit  me  then,  air,  to  add 
an  explanation  to  his  words^  for  the  benefitof  your'neighbors,  and 
with  which,  and  a  few  observations,  I  shall  close  my  letter. 

When  it  was  reported  in  the  English  newspapers,  some  short 
tmie  since,  that  die  empress  of  Russia  had  given  to  one  of  her 
mmions  a  large  tract  of  country,  and  aeveial  thouaanda  of  peas- 
ants as  property,  it  very  justly  provoked  indignation  and  aUmr- 
rence  in  those  who  heard  it  But  if  we  compare  the  mode  prac- 
tised in  England,  with  that  which  appears  to  us  so  abhorrent  in 
Russia,  it  will  be  found  to  amount  to  very  near  the  same  thing ; 
for  example-^ 

Aa  the  whole  of  the  revenue  in  England  is  drawn  by  taxes  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people,  those  things  called  gifta  and  giants  (of 
which  kind  are  all  pensions  and  sinecure  places)  are  paid  out  of 
that  stock.  The  difference,  therefore,  between  the  two  modes  is, 
that  in  England  the  money  is  collected  by  the  government,  and 
then  given  to  the  pensioner,  and  in  Russia  he  is  left  to  coUect  it 
for  himself.  .  The  smallest  sum  which  the  poorest  family  in  a 
county  so  near  London  as  'Surry,  can  be  supposed  to  pay  aimually 
of  taxes,  IB  not  less  than  live  pounds;  and  as  your  sinecure  of  one 
thousand,  and  pension  of  three  thousand  per  annum,  are  made  up 
of  taxes  paid  by  eight  hundred  such  poor  families,  it  comes  to  the 
same  thing  as  if  the  eight  hundred  fiunilies  had  been  given  to  you, 
as  in  Russia,  and  you  had  collected  the  money  on  your  account. 
Were  you  to  say  that  you  are  not  quartered  particularly  on  the 
people  of  Surry,  but  on  the  nation  at  large,  the  objection  would 
amount  to  nothing ;  for  as  there  are  more  pensioners  than  coun- 
ties, every  one  may  be  considered  as  quartered  on  that  in  whidi 
helivea 
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What  honour  or  happinoM  jou  can  derive  from  being  the  prm» 
eipal  pauper  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  occasioning  a  greater 
expense  than  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm,  for  ten  miles 
round  you,  I  leave  you  to  enjoy.  At  the  same  time  I  can  see  that 
it  is  no  wonder  you.  should  be  strenuous  in  suppressing  a  book 
which  strikes  at  the  root  of  those  abuses.  No  wonder  that  you 
should  be  against  reforms,  against  the  fireedom  of  the  press,  and 
the  right  of  investigation.  To  you,  and  to  others  of  your  descrip 
tion,  these  are  dreadful  things ;  but  you  should  also  consider,  tlmt 
the  motives  which  prompt  you  to  aei,  ought,  by  reflection,  to  com- 
pel you  to  be  tiUnL 

Having  now  returned  your  compliment,  and  sufficiently  tired 
your  patience,  I  take  my  leave  of  you  with  mentioning,  that  if  you 
had  not  prevented  my  former  letter  from  being  read  at  the  meet- 
ing, you  would  not  have  had  the  trouble  of  reading  this ;  and  also 
with  requesting,  that  the  next  time  you  call  me  **  a  commofi  MMMy," 
you  would  add,  **of  um  nneeure  plaeeinen  and  pennonerf .'' 

I  am,  sir, 

ftc  ftc  ftc. 

THOMAS  PAINX. 


raiSEBTATION 


ON 


FIRST  PRIlfCIPLES  OF  GOTFRITMEirr. 


Tbbei  is  DO  lubject  more  interesCing  to  erery  man  than  the 
■ubjeci  ef  gOTenuoent.  Hib  security,  be  he  rich  or  poor»  and; 
ia  a  great  meaauret  his  prosperify»  is  comiected  therewith ;  it  is 
therefore  his  interest,  as  well  as  his  duty,  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  its  principles,  and  what  the  practice  ought  to  be. 

Eveigr  art  and  science,  however  imperf(^tiy  known  at  first,  has 
bean  studied,  improyed,  and  brought  to  what  we  call  perfection, 
by  the  progressive  labors  of  succeeding  generations ;  but  the 
scaeoce  of  government  has  stood  still.  No  in^rovement  has 
been  made  in  the  principle,  and  scarcely  any  in  the  practice,  till 
the  American  revolution  began*  In  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
(except  in  France)  the  same  forms  and  systems  that  were  erected 
in  the  remote  ages  of  ignorance,  still  continue,  and  their  antiquity 
is  put  in  the  place  of  principle ;  it  is  forbidden  to  investigate  their 
origin  or  by  what  right  they  exist*  If  it  be  asked  how  has  this 
happened,  the  answer  is  easy ;  they  are  established  on  a  prin- 
ciple that  is  ialse,  and  they  employ  their  power  to  prevent  de- 
tection* 

Notwithstanding  the  mystery  with  which  the  science  of  govern- 
ment has  been  enveloped,  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving,  plunder* 
jBg  and  imposiDg  upon  mankind,  it  is  of  all  things  the  least  mys- 
terious and  the  most  easy  to  be  understood*  The  meanest  ca- 
padly  caonot  be  at  a  loss,  if  it  begins  its  inquiries  at  the  ri^t 
Dsiat*    £very  art  and  science  has  some  point,  or  alphid>et,  at 
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iHuch  the  study  of  that  art  or  science  begins,  and  bj  the  i 

of  which  the  progress  is  facilitated.     The  same  mediod  ought  to 

be  observed  with  respect  to  the  science  of  government. 

Instead  dien  of  embarrassiiig  the  subject  in  the  outset  widi  the 
numerous  subdivisions,  under  which  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment have  been  classed,  such  as  anstocracy,  democracy,  oli- 
garchy, monarchy,  &c.  the  better  method  wiU  be  to  begin  with 
what  may  be  called  primary  divisions,  or  those  under  which  sJI 
the  several  subdivisions  will  be  comprehended. 

The  primary  divisions  are  but  two. 

1st,  Government  by  election  and  represealatioBr 

2d,  Government  by  hereditary  succession. 

All  Uie  several  forms  and  systems  of  government,  however 
numerous  or  diversified,  class  themselves  under  one  or  odiet  of 
those  primary  divisions ;  for  either  they  are  on  the  system  of  re- 
presentation, or  on  that  of  hereditary  succession.  As  to  thai 
equivocal  thing  called  mixed  government,  such  as  the  late  gov^n- 
roent  of  Holland,  and  the  present  government  of  England,  it  does 
not  make  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  because  tiie  parts 
separately  considered  are  either  representative  or  hereditary; 

Beginning  then  our  inquiries  at  this  point,  we  have  first  to  ex- 
amine into  the  nature  of  those  two  primary  divisions.  If  they 
are  equdly  right  in  principle,  it  is  mere  matter  of  ofwnion  wludi 
we  prefer.  If  the  one  be  demonstratively  better  than  the  other, 
that  difference  directs  our  choice ;  but  if  one  of  them  riiould  be 
80  absolutely  false  as  not  to  have  a  right  to  existoice,  tile  matter 
settles  itself  at  once  ;  because  a  negative  proved  on  one  thing, 
where  two  only  are  offered,  and  one  must  be  accepted,  amounts 
to  an  affirmative  on  the  other. 

The  revolutions  that  art  now  spreading  themselves  in  the 
world  hav^theh-  origin  in  this  state  of  the  case,  and  the  present 
war  is  a  conflict  between  the  representative  system,  founded  on 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  hereditary  system,  founded  in 
usurpation.  As  to  what  are  called  monarchy,  royal^,  and  aris- 
tocracy, they  do  not,  either  as  things  or  as  terms,  sufficientiy 
describe  the  hereditary  system ;  they  are  but  secondary  tiiinga 
or  signs  of  the  hereditary  system,  and  which  fidl  of  themselves  if 
that  system  has  not  a  right  to  exist.  Were  there  no  such  terma 
as  monarchy,  royalty,  and  aristocracy,  or  were  q^er  terms  sub- 
stituted in  their  place,  the  hereditary  system,  if  it  continued* 
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wouM  not  be  altered  thereby.     It  would  be  the  same  sygtem 
under  any  other  titulary  name  as  it  is  now. 

The  character,  therefore,  of  the  revolutions  of  the  present  day, 
distinguishes  itself  most  definitely  by  grounding  itself  on  the 
system  of  representative  government,  in  opposition  to  the  heredi- 
tary.    No  other  distinction  reaches  the  whole  of  the  principle* 

Having  thus  opened  the  case  generally,  I  proceed,  in  the  first 
nlace,  to  examine  the  hereditary  system,  because  it  has  the  pri- 
ority in  point  of  time.  The  representative  system  is  the  inven 
tion  of  the  modem  world ;  and  that  no  doubt  may  arise  as  to  my 
jown  opinion,  I  declare  it  before  hand,  which  is,  that  there  ig  not 
a  problem  iu  Euclid -inore  mechanically  true^  than  thai  hereditary 
government  has  not  a  right  to  exist*  When^  therefore^  we  take  from 
mny  man  the  exercise  of  hereditary  power ^  we  take  away  thai  which 
he  never  had  the  right  to  pos$e8$<,  and  which  no  law  or  custom  couU^ 
or  ever  can,  give  him  a  title  to. 

The  arguments  that  have  hitherto  been  employed  against  the 
hereditary  sjrstem,  have  been  chiefly  founded  upon  the  absurdity 
of  it,  and  its  incompetency  to  the  purposes  of  good  government. 
Nothing  can  present  to  our  judgment,  or  to  our  imagination,  a 
ngure  of  greater  absurdity  than  that  of  seeing  the  government  of 
a  nation  fall,  as  it  frequently  does,  into  the  hands  of  a  lad  necea- 
santj  destitute  of  experience,  and  often  little  better  than  a  fooL 
It  is  an  insult  to  every  man  of  years,  of  character,  and  of  talents, 
m  a  country.  The  moment  we  begin  to  reason  upon  the  heredi- 
tary system,  it  faUs  into  derision ;  let  but  a  single  idea  begin,  and 
a  thousand  will  soon  follow.  Insignificance,  imbeciUty,  child- 
hood, dotage,  want  of  moral  character ;  in  fine,  every  defsct, 
serious  or  laughable,  unite  to  hold  up  the  hereditary  system  as  a 
figure  of  ridicule.  Leaving,  however,  the  ridiculousness  of  the 
Uiing  to  the  reflections  of  the  reader,  I  proceed  to  the  more  im- 
portant part  of  the  question,  namely,  whether  such  a  system  has 
arighttoexktl 

To  be  satisfiad  of  the  right  of  a  thing  to  exist,  we  must  be 
satisfied  that  it  had  a  right  to  begin.  If  it  had  not  a  right  to 
begin,  it  has  not  a  right  to  continue.  By  what  right  then  did  the 
hereditary  liystem  begin  1  Let  a  man  but  ask  himself  this  ques- 
tion, and  he  will  find  that  he  cannot  satisfy  himself  with  an 
answer. 
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The  ri^  wldch  way  man,  or  any  familj,  had  to  Mt 
at  first  to  govern  a  nation,  and  to  establish  itself  hereditarily, 
BO  other  than  the  right  which  Robei^iem  had  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  France.  If  he  had  none,  thej  had  none.  If  thej  ha4 
^Hmy,  he  had  as  much ;  for  it  is  impossiUe  to  discover  si^pefioritjr 
of  right  in  any  familj,  by  yirtoe  of  which  heredkaiy  govenuneii 
could  begin.  The  Ci^t9,  the  Guelphs,  the  Robespicifea,  tiis 
Marats,  are  all  on  the  same  standing  as  to  the  question  of  rigiit 
It  belongs  exclusiyelj  to  nqne. 

It  is  one  step  towards  liberty,  to  perceiTe  diat  hereditaiy 
government  could  not  begin  as  an  exclusive  right  in  any  &nidy. 
The  next  point  will  be,  whether,  having  once  began,  it  cooU 
grow  into  a  right  by  the  influence  of  time  T 

This  would  be  supposing  an  absurdity ;  for  eidwr  it  is  pottiag 
time  in  the  place  of  principle,  or  making  it  siq>erior  to  princi|ile ; 
whereas  no  time  has  more  connexion  with,  or  influence  vpoa 
principle,  than  principle  has  upon  time.  The  wrong  which  began 
a  thousand  years  ago,  is  as  much  a  wrong  as  if  it  began  to-day ; 
and  the  right  which  originates  to-day,  is  as  much  a  right  as  if  it 
had  the  sanction  of  a  thousand  years.  Time  with  respect  to 
principles  is  an  etomal  now  :  it  has  no  operation  upon  them  :  it 
changes  nothing  of  their  natore  and  qualities.  But  mbmt  have 
we  to  do  with  a  thousand  years  1  Our  life-time  is  but  a  short 
portion  of  that  period,  and  if  we  find  the  wrong  in  existence  as 
soon  as  we  begin  to  live,  that  is  the  point  of  time  at  which  it 
begins  to  us  ;  and  our  right  to  resist  it,  is  the  same  as  if  it  never 
existed  before. 

As  hereditary  government  could  not  begin  as  a  natural  ri^  in 
any  family,  nor  derive  aflter  its  commencement  any  right  from 
time,  we  have  ouly  to  examine  whether  there  exists  in  a  nation  a 
right  to  set  it  up,  and  establish  it  by  what  is  called  kw,  as  has 
been  done  in  £ngland  ?  I  answer  no  ;  and  that  any  law  or  any 
constitution  made  for  that  purpose,  is  an  act  of  treason  against  the 
right  of  every  minor  in  the  nation,  at  the  time  it  is  made,  and 
against  the  rights  of  all  succeeding  generations.  I  shall  q>eak 
upon  each  of  those  cases.  First,  of  the  minor,  at  the  time  soph 
law  is  made.     Secondly,  of  the  generations  that  are  to  follow. 

A  nation,  in  a  collective  sense,  comfHrehends  all  the  indiriduals 
of  whatever  age,  from  those  just  bom  to  those  just  dying.  Of 
these,  one  part  will  be  minors,  and  the  other  aged.    The  average 
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of  Ufe  is  not  exactly  the  same  in  every  climate  and  country,  but 
in  genera],  the  minority  in  years  are  the  majority  in  numbers ;  thai 
is,  the  number  of  persons  under  twenty-one  years,  is  greater  than 
the  number  of  persons  above  that  age.  This  difference  in 
number  is  not  necessary  to  the  establishment  ofthe  principle  I 
mean  to  lay  down,  but  it  serves  to  show  the  justice  of  it  more 
strongly.  The  principle  would  be  equally  as  good,  if  the  majo- 
rity in  years  were  also  the  majority  in  numbers. 

The  rights  of  minors  are  as  sacred  as  the  rights  of  the  aged. 
The  difference  is  altogether  in  the  different  ages  of  the  two  par- 
ties, and  nothing  fai  the  nature  of  the  rights ;  the  rights  are  the 
same  rights ;  and  are  to  be  preserved  inviolate  for  the  inheritance 
of  the  minors  when  they  shall  come  of  age.  During  the  minority 
of  minors  their  rights  are  under  the  sacred  guardianship  of  the 
aged.  The  minor  cannot  surrender  them  ;  ^le  guardian  cannot 
dispossess  him ;  consequently,  the  aged  part  of  a  nation,  who 
are  the  law-makers  for  the  time  beings  and  who,  in  the  inarch  of 
life,  are  but  a  few  years  ahead  of  those  who  are  yet  minors,  and 
to  whom  they  must  shortly  give  place,  have  not,  and  cannot  have 
the  right  to  make  a  law  to  set  up  and  establish  hereditary  govern- 
ment, or,  to  speak  more  distinctly,  etn  hereditary  tuectswm  ef 
governors ;  because  it  is  an  attempt  to  deprive  every  minor  in 
the  nation,  at  the  time  such  a  law  is  made,  of  hb  inheritance  of 
rights  when  he  shall  come  of  age,  and  to  subjugate  him  to  a 
system  of  government,  to  which,  during  his  minority,  he  could 
neither  consent  nor  object 

If  a  person,  who  is  a  minor  at  the  time  such  a  law  is  proposed* 
had  happened  to  have  been  bom  a  few  years  sooner,  so  as  to  be 
of.  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  at  the  time  of  proposing  it,  his 
right  to  have  objected  against  it,  to  have  exposed  the  injustice 
and  tyrannical  principles  of  it,  and  to  have  voted  against  it,  wOI 
be  admitted  on  all  sides.  If,  therefore,  the  law  operates  to  pro- 
rent  his  exercising  the  same  rights  after  he  comes  of  age,  as  he 
would  have  had  a  right  to  exercise  had  he  been  of  age  at  the  time, 
it  is,  undeniably,  a  law  to  take  away  and  annul  the  rights  of  every 
person  in  the  nation  who  shall  be  a  minor  at  the  time  of  making 
such  a  law,  and,  consequenUy,  the  right  to  make  it  cannot  exist. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  government  by  hereditary  succestion» 
as  it  applies  to  succeeding  generations ;  and  to  show  that  in  thie 
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caMt  as  in  the  caae  of  minora,  there  doe*  not  exist  m  a  nalian  • 
right  to  set  it  up. 

A  nation,  though  continualljr  existoigy  is  contiaQaIlj.iii  a  static 
of  renewal  and  succession.  It  is  never  stationarf.  Etctj  da^r 
produces  new  births,  carries  minora  forward  to  maturity,  and  old 
persons  from  the  stage.  In  this  eyer-running  flood  of  genera- 
tions there  is  no  part  superior  in  authority  to  another.  Could  we 
coDceive  an  idea  of  superiority  in  any,  at  what  point  of  time,  or 
in  what  century  of  the  worid,  are  we  to  fix  it  t  To  wfaat  cause 
are  we  to  ascribe  it  1  By  what  evidence  are  we  to  prove  it  ? 
By  what  criterion  are  we  to  know  it  t  A  single  reflection  wiB 
teach  us  that  our  ancestore,  like  ourselves,  were  bat  tenants  for 
life  in  the  great  freehold  of  rights.  The  fee-abaolote  was  not  in 
them,  it  is  not  in  us,  it  belongs  to  the  whole  fanuly  of  man, 
tiaroiigh  all  ages.  If  we  think  otherwise  than  this,  we  think  either 
as  slavM  or  as  tyrants.  As  slaves,  if  we  think  thai  any  former 
generation  had  a  right  to  bind  us  ;  as  tyrants,  if  we  think  that  we 
have  authority  to  bind  the  generations  that  are  to  ibttow. 

It  may  not  be  inapplicable  to  the  subject,  to  endeafvor  lo  define 
what  is  to  be  understood  by  a  generation,  in  the  sense  of  the  wof4 
as  here  used. 

.  As  a  natural  term  its  meaning  is  sufliciendy  clear.  The 
(kther,  the  son,  the  grandson,  are  so  many  distinct  generations. 
But  when  we  speak  of  a  generation,  as  describing  the  persons  m 
whom  legal  authority  resides,  as  distinct  from  another  generation 
of  the  same  description  who  are  to  succeed  them,  it  comprehends 
all  those  who  are  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  at  the  time 
that  we  count  from ;  and  a  generation  of  this  kind  will  eoatmue 
in  authority  between  fourteen  and  twenty-one  yeara,  that  is,  until 
the  number  of  minora,  who  shall  have  arrived  at  age,  shall  be 
greater  than  the  number  of  peraons  remaining  of  die  f<mner  stock. 

For  example ;  if  France,  at  this  or  any  other  moment,  contains 
twenty-fbor  millions  of  sools,  twelve  millions  will  be  males,  and 
twelve  females.  Of  the  twelve  millions  of  males,  six  millions 
win  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  yeara,  and  six  will  be  under,  and 
the  authority  to  govern  will  reside  in  the  first  six.  Bat  every  day 
will  make  some  alteration,  and  in  twenty-one  yeara  every  one  of 
those  minora  who  survives  will  have  arrived  at  age,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  former  stock  will  be  gone ;  the  majority  of 
persons  then  living,  in  whom  the  legpl  authority  resides,  wfll  be 
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compoMl  of  tliQso  wbOf  twenly-one  ytmn  before,  hmd  no  iegd 
existence.  Those  will  be  fathers  and  grandfathers  in  their  turttf 
«nd,  in  the  next  twentj-one  years,  (or  less,)  another  race  of  mi- 
norsy  arriyed  at  age«  will  succeed  them,  and  so  on. 

As  this  is  ever  the  case,  and  as  every  generation  is  equal  in 
rights  to  another,  it  consequently, follows,  that  there  cannot  be  a 
right  in  any  to  establish  government  by  hereditary  successtoi^ 
because  it  would  be  supposing  itself  possessed  of  a  right  sup^«r 
to  the  rest,  namely,  that  of  commanding  by  its  own  authority  hov 
the  world  shall  be  hereafter  governed,  and  who  shall  govern  it. 
£very  age  and  generation  is,  and  must  be,  (as  a  matter  of  right,) 
as  free  to  act  for  itself  in  all  cases,  as  the  age  and  generation  thai 
preceded  iL  The  vanity  and  presumption  of  governing  beyond 
the  grave  is  the  most  ridiculous  and  insolent  of  all  tyrannies. 
Man  has  no  property  in  man,  neither  has  one  generation  a  pr<^ 
perty  in  the  generations  that  are  to  follow. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  I  have  spoken  of  govern* 
ment  by  hereditary  succession ;  and  I  will  here  close  the  subject 
with  an  extract  from  that  work,  which  states  it  under  the  two  fol« 
lowing  heads. 

*'  1st,  Of  the  right  of  any  family  to  establish  itself  with  heredi- 
tary powers. 

«*  2d,  Of  the  nf^  oC  a  nation  to  establish  a  particular  family. 

*'  With  respect  to  the  first  of  those  heads,  that  of  a  family  es-> 
tablishiog  itself  with  hereditary  powers  on  its  own  authority,  in- 
dependent of  the  nation,  all  men  will  concur  in  calling  it  despotisnit 
and  it  would  be  trespassing  on  their  understanding  to  attempt  to 
prove  it. 

'^  But  the  second  head,  that  of  a  nation,  that  is,  of  a  generatiOB 
(or  the  time  being,  establishing  a  particular  family  with  hereditary 
powers,  it  does  not  present  itself  as  despotism  on  the  first  refleo* 
tion ;  but  if  men  will  permit  a  second  reflection  to  take  place,  and 
carry  that  reflection  forward,  even  but  one  remove  out  of  thatt 
own  persons  to  that  of  their  oflbpring,  they  will  then  see,  that 
hereditary  succession  becomes  the  same  despotism  to  othafi« 
which  the  first  persons  reprobated  for  themselves.  It  operates 
to  preclude  the  consent  of  the  succeeding  generation,  and  die 
preclusi(m  of  consent  is  despotism. 

'*  In  order  to  see  *iiis  matter  more  clearly,  let  us  consider 
the  generation  which  undertakes  to   establish  a  fiunily  with 
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hmditarf  powen,  sepwat^  from  the  genentiou  wkkh,  wn  to 
IbOow. 

•<  The  genention  wfaich  fint  eelects  a  person  and  puts  hnn  at 
die  head  of  iU  gorenimenty  either  with  the  title  of  kia^  or  aaj 
oAer  nominal  distinction,  acts  its  own  choice  as  a  free  agent  for 
itsalft  be  thai  choice  wise  or  foolidu  The  pefson  so  set  op  is 
•si  ktrtdiiarift  hot  sdected  and  appointed  ;  and  the 
wUch  sets  him  up  does  not  live  under  an  hereditary  gore 
but  under  a  goremment  of  its  own  choice.  Were  ih»  person  se 
set  iqp,  and  the  generation  who  sets  him  up,  to  live  for  ever,  it 
nerer  could  become  hereditary  succession,  and,  of  conoeqiieaoe, 
hereditaiy  succession  could  only  foOow  on  the  death  of  the  first 
parties. 

**  As,  therefore,  hereditaiy  succession  is  out  of  die  question 
with  reject  to  die  first  generation,  we  have  next  to  consider  the 
character  in  which  that  generation  acts  towards  the  commeacing 
generation,  and  to  all  succeeding  opes. 

^  It  assumes  a  character  to  which  it  has  neither  rig^  nor  tide ; 
for  it  changes  itself  horn  a  legislator  to  a  testator,  and  afieds  to 
make  a  will  and  testament  which  is  to  have  operation,  after  the 
demise  of  the  makers,  to  bequeath  the  government ;  and  it  not 
only  attempts  to  bequeath,  but  to  establish  on  the  succeeding 
generation  a  new  and  difierent  form  of  government  under  which 
itself  lived.  Itself,  as  already  observed,  lived  not  umkr  an  he- 
reditary government,  but  under  a  government  of  its  own  choice ; 
and  it  now  attempts,  by  virtue  of  a  will  and  testament,  which  it 
has  not  authority  to  make,  to  take  from  the  commencing  genera- 
tion, and  from  all  the  future  ones,  the  right  and  free  agency  by 
which  itself  acted. 

**  In  whatever  light  hereditaiy  succession,  as  growing  out  of 
the  will  and  testament  of  aome  former  generation,  presents  itsetf. 
It  is  both  criminal  and  absurd.  A  cannot  make  a  will  to  take 
firom  B  his  property  and  give  it  to  G  ;  yet  this  is  the  manner  in 
idiich  what  is  called  hereditary  succession  by  law  operates.  A 
certain  generation  makes  a  will,  under  the  form  of  a  law,  to  take 
away  the  rights  of  the  commencing  generation,  and  of  all  foture 
generations,  and  convey  those  rights  to  a  third  person,  who  afiei^ 
wards  comes  forward  and  assumes  the  government,  in  conse- 
I  of  that  illicit  conveyance/' 
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Tlie  bifltory  of  the  English  parlnonent  fomidhes  ftn  example  of 
this  kind ;  and  which  merits  to  be  recorded^  as  being  the  greatest 
instanee  of  legislative  ignorance  and  want  of  principle  that  is  to 
be  fbmid  in  any  country.     The  case  is  as  follows : 

The  English  parliament  of  1688,  imported  a  man  and  his  wife 
from  Holland,  William  and  Mary,  and  made  them  king  and  queen 
of  England.  Having  done  this,  the  said  pariiament  made  a  law 
to  convey  the  government  of  the  country  to  the  heirs  of  William 
and  Mtfy,  in  the  following  words«:  *'  We,'  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  commons,  do,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  England, 
most  hnrably  and  fiuthfully  submit  oitrseheSf  our  heira^  and  pos- 
ieritiu^  to  William  and  Maxy,  their  heirs  and  poeieriHeei  for  ever." 
And  in  a  subsequent  law,  as  quoted  by  Edmund  Burke,  the  said 
parliament,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  England  then  living, 
hinde  the  Maid  peopU,  their  heirs  and  poeterititSy  to  WUHam  and 
Mary,  their  heire  and  poeterities  to  the  end  of  time. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  laugh  at  the  ignorance  of  such  law- 
makers, it  is  necessary  that  we  reprobate  their  want  of  principle. 
The  constituent  assembly  of  France,  (1789,)  fell  into  the  same 
vice  as  the  parliament  of  England  had  done,  and  assumed  to 
establish  an  hereditary  succession  in  the  fiunily  of  the  Capets,  as 
an  act  of  the  constitution  of  that  year.  That  every  nation,  for 
the  time  beings  has  a  right  to  govern  itself  as  it  pleases,  must 
idways  be  admitted,  but  government  by  hereditary  succession  is 
government  for  another  race  of  people,  and  not  for  itself;  and  as 
those  on  whom  it  is  to  operate  are  not  yet  in  existence,  or  are 
minors,  so  nei&er  is  the  right  in  existence  to  set  it  up  ft>r  them, 
and  to  assume  such  a  right  is  treason  against  the  rights  of  pos- 
terity. 

I  here  close  the  arguments  on  the  first  head,  that  of  govern- 
ment by  hensditary  succession  ;  and  proceed  to  the  second,  that 
of  government  by  election  and  representation  ;  or,  as  it  may  be 
eoacisely  exfrtased^repreeeniative  government,  in  contradistino- 
tiott  to  hereditary  government. 

Reasoning  by  exclusion,  if  hereditary  government  has  not  a 
right  to  exist,  and  that  it  has  not  is  proveable,  representative  gov* 
enment  is  admitted  of  course. 

In  contemplating  government  by  election  and  representation, 
we  amuse  not  ourselves  in  inquiring  when  or  how,  or  by  what 
right  it  be|pm«    Its  origin  is  ever  in  view.    Man  is  himself  the 
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Ofigin  and  the  eridence  of  the  rifjbL  It  appeitains  to  him  is 
fight  of  his  existenoet  and  hk  person  is  the  title-deed. 

The  true  aiid  only  true  hasis  of  representatiTe  govemmeat  ia 
equality  of  rights.  Every  man  has  a  ri^t  to  one  TOte,  and~  no 
more,  in  the  choice  of  representatives.  The  rich  have  no  more 
ri^  to  exclude  the  poor  from  the  right  of  voting*  or  of  electii^ 
and  being  elected*  than  the  poor  have  to  exclude  the  rich ;  and 
wherever  it  is  attempted,  or  proposed,  on  either  side,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  force,  and  not  of  right  Who  is  he  that  would  exclude 
another  t     That  other  has  Ji  right  to  exclude  him. 

That  which  is  now  called  aristocracy  implies  an  inecpialitf  of 
rights ;  but  who  are  the  persons  that  have  a  right  to  eatabliahthis 
inequality!  Will  the  rich  exclude  themselves  1  No!  Will  the 
poor  exclude  themselves  1  No  1  By  what  right  then  can  any 
be  excluded  ?  It  would  be  a  question,  if  any  man,  or  class  of 
men,  have  a  right  to  exclude  themselves ;  but  be  this  as  it  may, 
they  cannot  have  the  right  to  excKide  another.  The  poor  wiD 
not  delegate  such  a  right  to  the  rich,  nor  the  rich  to  the  poor,  and 
to  assume  it  is  not  only  to  assume  arbitrary  power,  but  to  assume 
a  right  to  commit  robbery.  Personal  rights,  of  which  the  right 
of  voting  for  representatives  is  one,  are  a  specm  of  property  of 
the  most  sacred  kind ;  and  he  that  would  employ  his  pecumaiy 
property,  or  presume  upon  the  influence  it  gives  him,  to  dis- 
possess or  rob  another  of  his  property  of  rights,  uses  that  pecu- 
niary property  as  he  would  use  fire-arms,  and  merits  to  have  it 
taken  from  him. 

Inequality  of  rights  is  created  by  a  combination  in  one  part  of 
the  community  to  exclude  anoUier  part  from  its  rights.  When- 
ever it  may  be  made  an  article  of  a  constitution,  or  a  law,  that  the 
right  of  voting,  or  of  electing  and  being  elected,  shall  appertain 
exclusively  to  persons  possessing  a  certain  quantity  of  property, 
he  it  little  or  much,  it  is  a  combination  of  the  persons  possessing 
that  quantity,  to  exclude  those  who  do  not  possess  the  same 
quantity.  It  is  investing  themselves  with  powers  as  a  self-cvealed 
part  of  society,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest 

It  is  always  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  those  who  oppose  an 
equality  of  rights,  never  mean  the  exclusion  shoi;^  take  place  on 
themselves  ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  case,  pardoning  the  vanity  of 
the  thing,  aristocracy  is  a  subject  of  laughter.  This  self-soothing 
vanity  is  encouraged  by  another  idea  not  less  selfisbt  winch  i% 
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diat  the  opposera  conceive  they  are  playing  a  safe  game,  in  whieh 
there  is  a  chance  to  gain  and  none  to  lose ;  that  at  any  rate  the 
doctrine  of  equality  includes  them^  and  that  if  they  cannot  get 
more  rights  than  those  whom  they  expose  and  would  ezclude, 
they  shall  not  have  less.  This  opinion  has  already  been  fatal  to 
thousands,  who,  not  contented  with  equal  rigkt$^  have  sbught 
more  till  they  lost  all,  and  experienced  in  themselves  the  degrad- 
ing inequalU^  they  endeavored  to  fix  upon  others. 

In  any  view  of  the  case  it  is  dangerous  and  impolitic,  some* 
times  ridiculous,  and  always  unjust,  to  make  property  the  criterion 
of  the  right  of  voting.  If  the  sum,  or  value  of  the  property  upon 
which  the  right  is  to  take  place  be  considerable,  it  will  exclude  a 
majority  of  the  people,  and  unite  them  in  a  common  interest 
against  the  government,  and  against  those  who  support  it,  and  as 
&e  power  is  always  with  the  majority,  they  can  overturn  such  a 
government  and  its  supporters  whenever  they  please. 

If,  in  order  to  avoid  this  danger,  a  small  quantity  of  property 
be  fixed,  as  the  criterion  of  the  right,  it  exhibits  liberty  in  di^ 
grace,  by  putting  it  in  competition  with  accident  and  insignifi- 
cance. When  a  brood-mare  shall  fortunately  produce  a  foal  or  a 
mule,  that  by  being  worth  the  sum  in  question,  shall  convey  to  its 
owner  the  right  of  voting,  or  by  its  death  take  it  from  hhn,  in 
whom  does  the  origin  of  such  a  right  exist  t  Is  it  in  tl^e  man,  or 
in  the  mule  ?  When  we  consider  how  many  ways  property  may 
be  acquired  without  merit,  and  lost  without  a  crime,  we  ought  to 
spurn  the  idea  of  making  it  a  criterion  of  rights. 

But  the  (tensive  part  of  the  case  is,  that  this  exclusion  from 
the  right  of  voting  implies  a  stigma  on  ^  moral  character  of  tho 
persons  excluded ;  and  this  is  what  no  part  of  the  community  has 
a  right  to  pronounce  upon  another  part.  No  external  circum- 
stance can  justify  it ;  wealth  is  no  proof  of  moral  character ;  nor 
poverty  of  tho  want  of  it  On  the  contrary,  :wealth  i?  often  the 
presumptive  evidence  of  dishonesty ;  and  poverty  the  negative 
evidence  of  innocence.  If,  therefore,  property,  whether  little  or 
QMich,  be  made  a  criterion,  the  means  by  which  that  property  has 
t>eeQ  acquired,  ought  to  be  made  a  criterion  also. 

The  only  ground  upon  which  exclusion  from  the  right  of  voting 
ii  consistent  with  justice,  would  be  to  inflict  it  as  a  punishment 
far  a  certain  time,  upon  those  who  should  propose  to  take  away 
^  n^  fimn  others.    The  right  of  votiag  for  tepresentatives  is 
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die  primary  right  by  which  other  rights  are  protected.  To  1 
away  this  right  is  to  reduce  a  man  to  slarery,  for  darery  i 
in  being  subject  to  the  will  of  another^  and  he  that  has  nol  a  Tote 
in  the  election  of  representatives,  is  in  this  case.  The  propoaalf 
therefore,  to  disfranchise  any  class  of  men  is  as  criminal  as  tiM 
proposal  to  take  away  property.  When  we  apeak  of  rigiht,  we 
ought  always  to  unite  with  it  the  idea  of  duties  :  rights  become 
duties  by  reciprocity.  The  right  which  I  enjoy  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  guarantee  to  another,  and  he  to  me ;  and  those  who  via- 
late  the  duty  justly  incur  a  forfeiture  of  the  right 

In  a  political  view  of  the  case,  the  strength  and  peimaneaC 
security  of  government  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people 
interested  in  supporting  it  The  true  policy,  therefore,  is  to  in- 
terest the  whole  by  an  equality  of  rights,  for  the  danger  arises 
from  exclusions.  It  is  possible  to  exclude  men  from  the  right  of 
voting,  but  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  them  from  the  right  of  re- 
belling against  that  exclusion ;  and  when  all  other  rights  are 
taken  away,  the  right  of  rebellion  is  made  perfect 

While  men  could  be  persuaded  they  had  no  rights,  or  that  rights 
appertained  only  to  a  certain  class  of  men,  or  that  govemraeol 
was  a  thing  existing  in  right  of  itself,  it  was  not  difficult  to  govera 
them  authoritatively.  The  ignorance  in  which  they  were  held* 
and  the  superstition  in  which  they  were  instructed,  furnished  die 
means  of  doing  it ;  but  when  the  ignorance  is  gone,  and  the  sa> 
perstition  with  it ;  when  they  perceive  the  imposition  that  has 
been  acted  upon  them  ;  when  they  reflect  thi^  the  cnhivator  and 
the  manufacturer  are  the  primary  means  of  all  the  wealth  diat 
exists  in  the  worid,  beyond  what  nature  spontaneously  produces ; 
when  they  begin  to  feel  their  consequence  by  their  usefulness, 
and  their  right  as  members  of  society,  it  is  then  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  govern  them  as  before.  The  fraud  once  detected  cannot 
be  reacted. .  To  attempt  it  is  to  provoke  derision  or  invite  de- 
struction. 

That  property  will  ever  be  unequal  is  certain.  Industry,  supe- 
riority of  talents,  or  dexterity  of  management,  extreme  frugality, 
fortunate  opportimities,  or  the  opposite,  or  the  mean  of  those 
things,  will  ever  produce  that  effect,  widuMit  having  recourse  to 
the  harsh,  ill-sounding  names  of  avarice  and  oppresskm ;  and 
besides  this,  there  are  some  men  who,  though  they  do  not  despise 
wealth,  will  not  stoop  to  the  drudgery  of  the  means  of  acquiring 
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Hf  nor  will  be  troubled  witb  it  beyond  their  wants  or  their  inde- 
pendence ;  whilst  in  others  there  is  an  avidity  to  obtain  it  by 
every  means  not  punishable ;  it  makes  the  sole  business  of  their 
lives,  and  they  follow  it  as  a  religion.  All  that  is  required,  with 
respect  to  property,  is  to  obtain  it  honeaiiy^  and  not  employ  it 
criminally ;  but  it  is  always  criminally  employed,  when  it  is  made 
the  criterion  for  exclusive  rights.  * 

In  institutions  that  are  purely  pecuniary,  such  as  that  of  a  bank, 
or  a  commercial  company,  the  rights  of  the  members  composing 
that  company  are  wholly  created  by  the  property  they  invest 
therein ;  and  no  other  rights  are  represented  in  the  government 
of  that  company,  than  what  arise  out  of  that  property ;  neither 
has  that  government  cognizance  of  any  thing  hut  ^pn^peri^. 

But  the  case  is  totally  different  with  respect  to  the  institution 
of  civil  goveimment,  orgapized  on  the  system  of  representation. 
Such  a  government  has  cognizance  of  tpery  things  and  of  every 
man  as  a  member  of  the  national  society,  whether  he  has  property 
or  not ;  and,  therefore,  the  principle  requires  that  every  man,  and 
every  kind  of  rights  be  represented,  of  which  the  right  to  acquire 
and  to  hold  property  is  but  one,  and  that  not  of  the  most  essential 
kind.  The  protection  of  a  nan's  person  is  more  sacred  than  the 
protection  of  property ;  and,  besides  this,  the  faculty  of  performing 
any  kind  of  work  or  services  by  which  he  acquires  a  livelihoodt 
or  maintaining  his  family,  is  of  the  nature  of  property.  It  is  pro- 
perty  to  him ;  he  has  acquired  it ;  and  it  is  as  much  the  object  of 
hiB  protection,  as  exterior  property,  possessed  without  that  &cultyt 
can  be  the  object  of  protection  to  another  person. 

t  have  always  believed  that  the  best  security  for  property,  be  it 
much  or  little,  is  to  remove  from  eyery  part  of  the  community,  as 
far  as  can  possibly  be  dono,  every  cause  of  complaint,  and  every 
motive  to  violence  ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  an  equality  of 
rights.  When  rights  are  secure,  property  is  secure  in  conse- 
quence. But  when  property  is  made  a  pretence  for  unequal  or 
exclusive  rights,  it  weakens  the  right  to  hold  the  property,  and 
provokes  indignation  and  tumult ;  for  it  b  unnatural  to  believe 
that  property  can  be  secure  under  the  guarantee  of  a  society  in- 
jured in  its  rights  by  the  influence  of  that  property. 

Next  to  the  injustice  and  ill  policy  of  making  proper^  a  pre- 
tence for  exclusive  rights,  is  the  unaccountable  absurdity  of  giving 
to  mere  sommI  the  idea  of  property,  and  annexing  to  it  certain 
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rights ;  for  what  else  is  a  tide  but  sound  t  Nature  is  often  giymg 
to  the  world  some  extraordinary  men,  who  arrive  at  fame  by  merit 
and  universal  consent,  such  as  Aristotle,  Socrates,  Plato,  &c 
They  were  truly  great  or  noble.  But  when  govermnent  sets  up 
a  manufactory  of  nobles,  it  is  as  absurd,  as  if  she  undertook  to 
manufacture  wise  men.     HernobltM  are  aU  eounierfeiis. 

As  property,  honestly  obtained,  is  best  secined  by  an  eqoality 
of  rights,  so  ill-gotten  property  depends  for  protectioa  on  a  mo- 
nopoly of  rights.  He  who  has  robbed  another  of  hb  property, 
will  next  endeavor  to  disarm  him  of  his  rights,  to  secnre  that 
property ;  for  when  the  robber  becomes  the  legislator  he  betieres 
himself  secure.  That  part  of  the  government  of  Bngland  that  is 
called  the  house  of  lords,  was  origimdly  composed  of  peraoas 
who  had  committed  the  robderies  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 
It  was  an  association  for  the  protection  of  the  property  tbej  had 
stolen. 

But  besides  the  criminality  of  the  origin  of  aristocnK^,  it  has 
an  injurious  effect  on  the  mcnral  and  physical  characler  of  ! 
Like  slavery  it  debilitates  the  human  facitftieB  ;  for  as  the 
bowed  down  by  slavery,  loses  in  silence  its  elastic  powers^  so,  in 
the  contrary  extreme,  when  it  is  buoyed  up  by  f<^,  it  beconws 
incapable  of  exerting  them,  and  dwindles  into  imbecility,  it  is 
impossible  that  a  mind  employed  upon  ribands  and  titles  can  ever 
be  great.     The  childishness  of  the  objects  consumes  die  man. 

It  is  at  all  times  necessary,  and  more  particulaiiy  so  during  tbe 
progress  of  a  revolution,  and  until  right  ideas  confirm  thenuehes 
by  habit,  that  we  frequently  refresh  our  patriotism  by  reference  to 
first  principles.  It  is  by  tracing  things  to  thek  origin  that  we 
learn  to  understand  them :  and  it  is  by  keeping  that  line  and  thai 
origin  always  in  view  that  we  never  foiget  them. 

An  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  Tights  will  demonstrate  to  us  thai 
righti  are  not  gifb  from  one  man  to  another,  nor  from  one  ekss 
of  men  to  another ;  for  who  is  he  who  oonki  be  the  first  giver,  or 
by  what  principle,  or  on  what  authority,  could  he  possess  the  ri|^ 
of  giving  t  A  declaration  of  rights  is  not  a  crsatian  of  them,  not 
a  donation  of  them.  It  is  a  manifest  of  the  principle  by  whkk 
they  exist,  followed  by  a  detail  of  what  the  rights  are ;  forereiy 
^vil  right  has  a  natural  right  finr  its  foundation,  and  it  mdodes 
the  principle  of  a  reciprocal  guarantee  of  those  rights  firom  nmn 
to  man.    As,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  disoover  any  origin  <if 
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fights  otherwipe  than  in  the  origin  of  man,  it  consequently  foUowg, 
that  rights  appertain  to  man  in  right  of  his  existence  only^  and 
must  therefore  be  equal  to  every  man.     The  principle  of  a|i 
equality  of  righii  is  clear  and  simple*     Every  man  can  undo 
stand  it,  and  it  is  by  understanding  his  rights  that  he  learns  his 
duties  ;  for  where  the  rights  of  men  are  equal,  every  man  must 
finally  see  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  rights  of  others  as. the 
most  effectual  security  for  his  own.     But  if  in  the  formation  of  a 
constitution  we  depart  from  the  principle  of  equal  rights,  or  at- 
tempt any  modification  of  it,  we  plunge  into  a  labyrinth  of  diffi- 
culties from  which  there  is  no  way  out  but  by  retreating*     Where 
are  we  to  stop  1     Or  by  what  principle  are  we  to  find  out  the 
point  to  stop  at,  that  shall  discriminate  between  men  of  the  same 
country,  part  of  whom  shall  be  free,  and  the  rest  not  ?     If  pro- 
perty is  to  be  made  the  criterion,  it  is  a  total  departure  from  every 
moral  principle  of  liberty,  because  it  is  attaching  rights  to  mere 
matter,  and  making  man  the  agepi  of  that  matter.     It  is,  mor^ 
over,  holding  up  property  as  an  apple  of  discord,  and  not  only 
exciting  but  justifying  war  against  it ;  for  I  maintain  the  principle^ 
that  when  property  is  used  as  an  instrument  to  take  away  the 
rights  of  those  who  may  happen  not  to  possess  property,  it  is 
iused  to  an  unlawful  purpose,  as  fire-arms  would  be  in  a  similar 
case.  ' 

In  a  state  of  nature  all  men  are  equal  in  rights,  but  they  are  not 
equal  in  power ;  the  weak  cannot  protect  themselves  against  the 
strong.  This  being  the  case,  the  institution  of  civil  society  is  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  equalization  of  powers  that  shall  be 
parallel  to,  and  a  guarantee  of,  the  equality  of  rights.  The  laws 
of  a  country,  when  properiy  constructed,  apply  to  this  purpose. 
Every  man  takes  the  arm  of  the  law  for  his  protection  as  more 
efiectual  than  his  own ;  and  therefore  every  man  has  an  equ^ 
right  in  the  formation  of  the  govenmient,  and  of  the  laws  by  which 
he  is  to  be  governed  and  judged.  In  extensive  countries  and 
societies,  such  as  America  and  Fruice,  this  right  in  the  individual 
eaa  only  be  exercised  by  delegation,  that  ist  by  election  and  re- 
presentation;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  institution  (rf*  representative 
goTemment  arises. 

Hitherto,  I  have  confined  myself  to  matters  of  prkiciple  only. 
First,  that  heredkaiy  government  has  not  a  right  to  exist ;  that  it 
eaanot  be  established  on  any  principle  of  right ;  and  that  it  is  a 
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tiolatkm  of  an  principle;  Seeondljr,  dMtgoveraneoibj^ 
sad  r^TMentetion  has  its  origin  in  the  natinml  and  etoraal  i 
of  man ;  for  whether  a  man  be  his  own  lawgirer,  as  he  wmM  be 
in  a  state  of  nature;  or  whether  he  exercises  his  portion  c^leigis. 
latiye  sorereigntj  in  his  own  person,  as  roi^t  be  the.onse  in  amaB 
democracies  where  all  could  assemble  for  Hkt  formation  of  the 
laws  hy  which  they  were  to  be  governed ;  or  whether  he 
cises  it  in  the  choice  of  persons  to  represent  him  in  a  i 
assembly  of  representatiTes»  the  origin  of  the  ri^  is  Uie  i 
all  cases.  The  first,  as  is  b^bre  ohsenred,  is  defeotire in  power; 
the  second,  is  practicable  ody  in  democracies  of  smatt 
the  diird,  is  the  greatest  scale  upon  which  human 
can  be  instituted. 

Next  to  matters  of  principle^  are  matters  of  sptMon,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  Whether  the  rights  td 
men  shall  be  equal  is  not  a  mister  of  opinion  but  of  rigbtt  and 
consequently  of  principle  ;  for  men  do  not  hold  their  rights  as 
grants  from  each  other,  but  each  one  in  right  of  himself.  Societj 
IS  the  guardian  but  not  the  giver.  And,  as  in  extensive  societiee, 
such  as  America  and  France,  the  right  of  the  individual  in 
matters  of  government,  cannot  be  exercised  but  by  election  and 
representation,  it  consequently  follows,  that  the  only  system  ol 
government,  consistent  with  principle,  where  simple  demociacy 
is  impracticable,  is  the  representative  system.  But  as  to  the  ctf- 
ganical  part,  or  Uie  manner  in  which  the  several  parts  of  govern* 
ment  shall  be  arranged  and  composed,  it  is  altogether  malier  of 
eptiMba.  It  is  necessary  that  all  the  parts  be  conformable  with 
the  principU  of  equal  righU ;  and  so  long  as  this  principle  be  re* 
ligiously  adhered  to,  no  very  material  error  can  take  place,  neither 
can  any  error  continue  long  in  that  part  that  falls  within  the  pro- 
vince of  opinion. 

In  all  matters  of  opinion,  the  social  compact,  or  the  princij^ 
by  which  society  is  held  together,  requires  that  the  minority  of 
opinions  becomes  the  rule  for  the  whole,  and  that  the  minority 
yields  practical  obedience  thereto.  This  is  perfectly  conform- 
able to  the  principle  of  equal  rights  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  every 
man  has  a  rtg^  to  give  an  opinion^  but  no  man  has  a  ri^t  that 
hn  own  should  govern  the  rest  In  the  second  place,  it  is  not 
sui^KMed  to  be  known  beforehand  on  which  side  of  any  question, 
whether  for  or  against,  any  man's  opinion  will  fall.     He  smj 
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k  to  be  in  a  majodtf  upon  aome  queitionsy  and  in  a  mbori^ 
[  oti^ni ;  and  bj  the  same  nde  thai  he  expects  obedience  in 
t^  o«e  caae,  he  must  yield  it  in  the  other.  All  the  disorden  that 
ha«re  anaan  in  France^  dining  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  have 
had  their  origin,  not  in  Uie  principU  of  equal  righU^  but  in  the 
notation  of  that  principle.  The  principle  of  equal  rights  has 
been  repeatedly  vi<^ted|  and  that  not  by  the  majority,  but  by  the 
■MMorityt  and  lAol  mimorUy  has  bem  coMpo9td  of  mm  possemng 
T^rop^rii^,  as  wU 08  of  mem  witkont property;  property,  iherrfore, 
o9€»  ftpon  the  experiemee  already  kad^  is  no  more  a  criUrion  of 
ekarmeUr  Oum  U  U  of  rights.  It  wiH  sometimes  happen  that  the 
BMBority  are  right,  and  the  majority  nre  wrong,  but  as  soon  as 
experience  proves  this  to  be  the  case,  the  minority  will  increase 
to  a  majority,  and  the  enror  will  reform  itself  by  the  tranquil  ope- 
falioa  of  freedom  of  ofmuon  and  equality  of  rights.  Nothhig, 
therefore,  can  justify  an  insurrection,  neither  can  it  ever  be  ne- 
cessary, where  rights  are  equal  and  opinions  free. 

Tarious  methods  will  present  themselves  upon  a  question  of 
tins  kind,  and  though  experience  is  yet  wanting  to  determine 
which  is  the  best,  it  has,  I  think,  sufficiently  decided  which  is  the 
worst.  That  b  the  worst,  which  in  its  deliberations  and  de- 
cisions is  subject  to  the  precipitancy  and  passion  of  an  individual ; 
and  when  the  whole  legislature  is  crowded  into  one  body,  it  js 
an  individual  in  mass.  In  all  cases  of  deliberation  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  corps  of  reserve,  and  it  would  be  better  to  divide 
-  the  representation  by  lot  into  two  parts,  and  let  them  revise  and 
correct  each  other,  than  that  the  whole  should  sit  together,  and 
debate  at  once. 

Representative  government  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  any 
one  particular  form.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  all  the  forms 
under  which  it  can  be  arranged.  The  equal  rights  of  the  people 
is  the  root  from  which  the  whole  springs,  and  the  branches  may 
be  arranged  as  present  opinion  or  foture  experience  shall  best 
direct  As  to  tiiat  hospital  of  tncuvahlesy  (as  Chesterfield  calls 
it,)  the  British  house  of  peers,  it  is  an  excrescence  growing  out 
of  corruption  ;  and  there  is  no  more  affinity  or  resemblance  be- 
tween any  of  the  branches  of  a  legislative  body  originating  from 
the  right  of  the  people,  and  the  aforesaid  house  of  peers,  than 
between  a  regular  member  of  the  human  body  and  an  ulcerated 
wen. 
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Am  to  that  jMurt  of  gOTemment  that  is  called  the  awcrtieiyit  te 
necesMxy  in  the  first  place  to  fix  a  preciae  meaning  to  the  wonL 

There  are  but  two  divisions  into  which  power  can  be  amnged. 
First,  that  of  willing  or  decreeing  the  laws ;  secondlj,  that  c»f  eft» 
ecating  or  putting  them  in  practice.  The  former,  coireaponds  lo 
the  inteUectual  faculties  of  the  human  mind*  which  leaaons  and 
determines  what  shall  be  done  ;.  the  second,  to  the  meehanieal 
powers  of  the  hum<m  body,  that  puts  that  determination  into  piw> 
tice.  If  the  former  decides,  and  the  latter  does  not  perfiann,  ilia 
a  state  of  imbecilitj ;  and  if  the  latter  acts  without  the  predeter- 
mination of  the  former,  it  is  a  state  of  lunacy.  The  ezecutiTe 
department  is,  therefore,  official,  and  is  subordinate  to  the  legis- 
lative, as  the  body  is  to  the  mind,  in  a  state  of  health ;  for,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  the  idea  of  two  sovereignties,  a  sovereignty 
to  im22,  and  a  sovereignty  to  acL  The  executive  is  not  invested 
with  the  power  of  deliberating  whether  it  shall  act  or  not ;  it  has 
no  discretionary  authority  in  the  case ;  for  it  can  aei  no  olfcar 
thing  than  what  the  laws  decree,  and  it  is  oblig$d  to  act  confonn- 
ably  thereto ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  case,  the  executive  is  made 
up  of  all  the  official  departments  that  execute  the  laws,  of  which* 
that  which  is  called  the  judiciary  is  the  chief. 

But  mankind  have  conceived  an  idea  that  8(me  kind  of  amUko- 
rily  is  necessary  to  tuperhUend  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  to 
see  that  they  are  faithfully  performed ;  and  it  is  by  confounding 
this  superintending  authority  with  the  official  execution  that  we 
get  embarrassed  about  the  term  exeeuHve  power* — ^All  the  parts 
in  the  governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  that  are 
called  THE  EXECUTIVE,  are  no  other  than  authorities  to  superm* 
tend  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  and  they  are  so  far  independent 
of  the  legislative,  that  they  know  the  legislative  only  through  the 
laws,  and  cannot  be  controlled  or  directed  by  it,  throu^  any  other 
medium. 

In  what  manner  this  superintending  authority  shall  be  appoiPt- 
ed,  or  composed,  is  a  matter  that  falls  within  the  province  of 
opinion.  Some  may  prefer  one  method  and  some  another  i  and 
in  all  cases,  where  opinion  only,  and  not  principle  is  c<mcemed» 
the  majority  of  opinions  forms  the  rule  for  all.  There  are,  how* 
ever,  some  things^deducible  from  reason,  and  evidenced  by  expe- 
rience, that  serve  to  guide  our  decision  upon  the  case.  The  one 
is,  never  to  invest  any  individual  with  extraordinary  power ;  for 
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bealdes  Ms  being  tempted  to  misuse  it,  it  will  excite  oontentioo 
and  commotion  in  the  nation  for  the  office.  Secon<fl7,  never  to 
invest  power  long  in  the  hands  of  any  number  of  individuals* 
The  inconveniences  that  may  be  supposed  to  accompany  fre- 
quent changes,  are  less  to  be  feared  dian  the  dangers  that  arise 
from  long  continuance. 

I  shall  conclude  this  dbcourse  with  offering  some  observations 
'  on  the  means  of  prtserving  Uberty  ;  for  it  is  not  only  necessary 
that  we  establi^  it,  but  that  we  preserve  it. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  necessary  that  we  distinguish  between 
ike  means  made  use  of  to  overthrow  despotism,  in  order  to  pre«* 
pare  the  way  hr  the  establishment  of  liberty,  and  the  means  to  be 
used  a(\er  despotism  is  overthrown. 

The  means  made  use  of  in  the  first  case  are  justified  by  neces- 
sity. Those  means  are,  in  general,  insurrections  ;  for  whilst  the 
established  government  of  despotism  continues  in  any  country,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  that  any  other  means  can  be  used.  It  is  also 
certain  that  in  the  commencement  of  a  revolution,  the  revolution- 
ary party  permit  to  themselves  a  discretionary  exercise  of  power 
regulated  more  by  circumstances  than  by  principle,  which,  were 
the  practice  to  continue,  liberty  would  never  be  established,  or  if 
established,  would  soon  be  overthrowir.  It  is  never  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  revolution,  that  every  man  is  to  change  his  opinion  at 
the  same  moment.  There  never  yet  was  any  truth  or  any  prin- 
ciple so  irresistibly  obvious,  that  all  men  believed  it  at  once. 
Time  and  reason  must  co-operate  with  each  other  to  the  final 
establishment  of  any  principle  ;  and,  therefore,  those  who  may 
happen  to  be  first  convinced,  have  not  a  right  to  persecute  others, 
on  whom  conviction  operates  more  slowly.  The  moral  principle 
of  revolutions  is  to  instruct,  not  to  destroy. 

Had  a  constitution  been  established  two  years  ago,  (as  ought 
to  have  been  done,)  the  violences  that  have  since  desolated 
France  and  injured  the  character  of  the  revolution,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  been  prevented.  The  nation  would  then  have  had 
a  bond  of  union,  and  every  individual  would  have  known  the  line 
of  conduct  he  was  to  follow.  But,  instead  of  this,  a  revolutionary 
government,  a  thing  without  either  principle  or  authority,  was 
substituted  in  its  place ;  virtue  and  crime  depended  upon  acci- 
dent ;  and  that  which  was  patriotism  one  day,  became  treason 
the  next    All  these  things  have  followed  from  the  want  of  a 
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constitution ;  for  it  is  the  natore  and  inteatkHi  ofaciMMlitutkttf 
prevent  govermng  hy  party ^  hj  estaMishiiig  a  coommmi  pmciple 
diat  shall  limit  and  control  the  power  and  iiapalse  of  pafty«  and 
Uiat  sajrs  to  all  parties,  ihm$  fmr  9hUi  ihou  g^  tmd  no  fitr^km'. 
But  in  the  absence  of  a  constitution,  men  look  eotirdj  to  parfj ; 
and  instead  of  principle  governing  partj,  partj  gOToms  princ^^^ 
An  avidity  to  punish  is  alwajrs  dangerous  to  hber^.  It  leads 
men  to  stretch,  to  mismterpret,  and  to  niisappty  even  the  best  s( 
laws.  He  that  would  make  his  own  liber^  secive,  nrast  goud 
even  his  enemy  irom  oppression ;  for  if  he  violates  thia  dotjr,  ht 
establishes  a  precedent  that  wQl  reach  to  himself. 

THOMAS  PAnrs. 

Par%9^  July  1795. 


SPEECH. 
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On  the  «iolk»i  of  LanflieDas.  **  That  permiBwon  be  granted 
to  Thomas  Paine,  to  deliver  his  sentiments  on  the  declaration  of 
rij^  and  the  constitution,''  Thomas  Paine  ascended  the  tribune ; 
and  no  opposition  being  made  to  the  motion,  one  of  the  secrets^ 
lies,  wbo  stood  bj  Mr.  Paine,  read  his  speech,  of  which  the  fol 
bwing  is  a  literal  translation : 

CiTizaNs,  The  effects  of  a  malignant  fever,  with  which  I  was 
afflicted  during  a  rigorous  confinement  in  the  Luxembourg,  have 
thus  long  prevented  mo  firom  attending  at  my  post  in  the  bosom 
of  the  convention,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  under  discus 
lion,  and  no  other  consideration  on  earth,  could  induce  me  now  to 
repair  to  my  station* 

A  recurrence  to  the  vicissitudes  I  have  experienced,  and  the 
critical  situations  in  which  I  have  been  placed  in  consequence  of 
the  French  revolution,  will  throw  upon  what  I  now  propose  to 
submit  to  the  convention,  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  my  in- 
tegrity, and  the  rectitude  of  those  principles  which  have  uniformly 
influenced  my  conduct 

In  England  I  Was  proscribed  for  having  vindicated  the  Frendi 
levdhition,  and  I  have  suffered  a  rigorous  imprisonment  in  Frano^ 
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Cwbaviog  pursued  a  Bunilaroiode  of  eoodoel.  Doriag  the  leign 
of  terrorism,  I  was  a  close  prisoner  for  eigliC  Umg  months,  and 
remained  so  above  three  months  after  the  era  of  the  lOdi  Thor- 
midor.  I  ought,  however,  to  state,  that  I  was  not  persecuted  hy 
the  ptapU  either  of  England  or  France.  The  pfoceedioigs  in  both 
oountries  were  the  effects  of  the  despotism  existing  in  their  r»- 
spective  governments.  But,  even  if  mj  peisecution  had  original 
ted  in  the  people  at  large,  my  principles  and  conduct  woM  aldi 
have  remained  the  same.  Principles  which  an  influenced  and 
subject  to  the  control  of  tyranny,  have  not  their  foundation  in  the 
heart. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  transmitted  to  you  by  ^  ordinary  mode  of 
distribution,  a  short  treatise,  entitled  ^  Disseitatioiis  on  the  Fust 
Principles  of  Government."  This  little  work  I  did  intend  to  have 
dedicated  to  the  people  of  Holland,  who,  about  the  tfMe  I  hegaii 
to  write  it,  were  determined  to  aocomplish  a  famMieii  in  their 
government,  rather  than  to  the  pe<^le  of  Fnmce,  who  had  loag 
before  effected  that  glorious  object.  But  there  are,  in  the  consti- 
tution which  is  about  to  be  ratified  by  the  convention,  certain  arti- 
cles, and  in  the  report  which  preceded  it,  certain  points,  so  repugn 
taant  to  reason,  and  incompatible  widi  the  true  principfcs  of  liberty, 
as  to  render  this  treatise,  drawn  up  for  another  purpose,  applio^ 
ble  to  the  present  occasion,  and  under  this  impression  I  presumed 
to  submit  it  to  your  consideration. 

If  there  be  faults  in  tho  constitution,  it  were  better  to  expunge 
them  now,  than  to  abide  the  event  of  their  mischievoas  tendency ; 
for  certain  it  is,  that  the  plan  of  the  constitution  which  has  been 
presented  to  you  is  not  consistent  with  die  grand  object  of  the  re- 
volution, nor  congenial  to  the  sentiments  of  the  individuals  who 
accomplished  it. 

To  deprive  half  the  people  in  a  nation  of  Ihmr  rights  as  dtitena, 
is  an  easy  matter  in  theory  or  on  paper,  but  it  is  a  most  dangeroan 
experiment,  and  rarely  pracdcable  in  the  execution. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  observations  I  have  to  oflbr  on  this 
important  subject ;  and  I  pledge  myself  that  they  shall  be  neitlier 
numerous  nor  diffusive. 

In  my  apprehension,  a  conrtitution  endiraces  two  distinct  parts 
or  objects,  the  princ^  and  die  praelics  ,*  and  it  is  not  onty  an  es- 
sentia], but  an  mdispensable  provision,  dnt  the  practice  should 
emanate  from,  and  accord  wiOi,  the  principle.     N6w  I 
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tain*  tkat  Aq  «0BY(Mwe  of  ttus  proposHkm  is  tlie  c«m  k  Um 
plfto  of  aim  coMtitiitipii  iiod^r  disGuaakm*  The  firgt  aHicfef  for 
instancov  of  ihepoliiical  $laU  of  citizens,  (▼.  Title  ii.  of  tb«  Coar 
«itii«4Ma»)  dtys : 

^  Every  man  bora  aad  resident  in  Fimnce,  who,  being  twantf* 
one  years  of  age,  has  inscribed  bis  imme  on  the  civic  register 
of  bia  eanian,  and  who  has  lived  adenv^arda  one  year  on  the  terri- 
lorj  of  ike  republk*  and  who  pays  any  direct  contribution  whaU 
aoover,  real  or  peiaonaiv  is  a  French  citizen." 

I  might  here  ask,  if  those  only  who  come  under  the  above 
descriptioa  are  to  be  considered  as  citizens,  what  designation  do 
you  mean  lo  give  the  rest  of  the  people  ?  I  allude  to  that  portion 
i^f  the  people  on  whom  the  principal  part  of  the  labour  falls,  and 
oa  whom  the  weight  of  indirect  taxation  will  in  the  event  clueiy 
press.  In  the  structure  of  the  social  fabric,  this  class  of  people 
are  iofioilely  saperior  to  that  privileged  order,  whose  only  quali- 
ficatioo  is  their  wealth  or  territorial  possessions.  For  what  is 
trade  without  merchants  1  What  is  land  without  cultivation  1  And 
what  is  the  produce  of  the  land  without  manufactures  1  But  to 
lotom  to  the  subject 

In  the  first  place,  this  article  is  incompatible  with  the  three  first 
articloa  of  the  declaration  of  rights,  which  precede  the  constito* 


The  first  article  of  the  declaration  of  rights  s^ys : 
.  *«  The  end  of  society  is  the  public  good ;  and  the  institutioB 
of  govemmeot  is  to  seeare  to  every  individual  the  enjoyment  of 
his  rights* 

But  the  article  of  the  constitution  to  which  I  have  just  adverted, 
proposes  as  the  object  of  society,  not  the  public  good,  or  in  other 
words,  the  good  of  aU^  but  a  partial  good;  or  the  good  only  of  a 
Jho;  and  the  constitution  provides  solely  for  the  rights  of  this  few, 
to  the  exchwion  of  the  many. 

The  second  artida  of  the  declaration  of  rights  says : 
••  Tha  rights  of  man  in  society  are  liberty,  ecpiality,  and  secu^ 
rity  of  his  peiaon  and  property." 

But  the  article  alluded  to  in  the  constitution  has  a  dbrect  ten- 
dency to  establish  the  converse  of  this  position,  inasmuch  as  tha 
persons  excluded  by  this  tns^aaliYy  can  neither  be-  said  to  possess 
liberty,  nor  security  against  oppression.  They  are  consigned  to- 
la!^ to  tha  oaprica  and  tyranny  of  the  rest. 
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The  tiurd  wji&^e  of  tbe  declaration  of  righU  aays: 

^  Liberty  cooaiaU  in  auch  acta  <^TolitioDt  aa  are  not 
tootfaera." 

But  the  article  of  the  conatitution,  on  which  I  ha?ia  i 
breaka  down  thia  barrier.    It  enaUea  te  Uheitjr  of  om  pot  of 
aocietjr  to  deatroj  the  freedom  of  the  other. 

Haying  thoa  pointed  out  the  inconaiatenc7<^tfaii  aitieietothc 
declaration  of  lii^ta  I  ahall  proceed  to  comment  on  that  put  of 
tiie  aame  article  which  makea  a  direct  contiibutiott  a  necaaayy 
qualification  to  the  right  of  citizenahip.  .« 

A  modem  refinement  on  the  object  of  public  rarenue  him  divi- 
ded the  taxea,  or  contributiona,  into  two  claaaea,  the  dirael  and  the 
tadtrect,  without  being  able  to  define  preeiaely  the  diatinction, 
or  difierence  between  them,  because  the  eflbct  <^  both  ia  the 


Those  are  designated  indirect  taxea  which  fiJl  upon  the  co»- 
auroers  of  certain  articles,  on  which  the  tax  is  in^KMedy  because 
the  tax  being  included  in  the  price,  the  cooaumer  paja  it  without 
taking  notice  of  it  \ 

The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  territorial  tax.  The 
land  proprietors,  in  order  to  reimburse  themaelvea,  will  vaek-rent 
their  tenants :  the  fanner,  of  course,  will  transfer  the  obligatiott  to 
the  miller,  by  enhancing  the  price  of  grain ;  the  miller  to  the 
baker,  by  encreasing  the  price  of  flour ;  and  the  baker  to  tho  con- 
sumer, by  raising  the  price  of  bread.  The  territorial  taxt 
therefore,  though  called  dirtcf,  is,,  in  its  consequences,  tndirfef. 

To  this  tax  the  land  proprietor  contributes  only  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  bread  and  other  provisions  that  are  consumed 
in  bis  own  family.  The  deficit  is  furnished  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  community,  which  comprehenda  every  individual  of  the 
nation. 

From  the  logical  distmction  between  the  direct  and  indirect 
taxation,  some  emolument  may  result,  I  allow,  to  auditors  of 
public  accounts,  &c.  but  to  the  people  at  large  I  deny  that  sued  a 
distinction  (which  by  the  way  is  without  a  diflbrence)  can  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  practical  benefit.  It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  principle  in  the  constitution. 

Besides  this  objection,  the  provision  in  question- does  not  afiect 
to  define,  secure  or  establish,  the  right  of  citixenship.  It  eonsigna 
to  the  caprice  or  discretion  <^  the  legpalatnTO  Hie  pownr  of  pf»* 


:  lAo  Aalt,  or  shaD  not,  ex^cwe  Ae  fbneflons  of  a  cili^ 
r  n^  be  done  effikHialljr,  mdier  bj  the  imposition  oi 
a  dBrtd  or  ittdireei  tax,  according  to  the  selfish  riews  of  (he  legis- 
kitors«  or  bj  dw  mode  of  coBecting  the  taxes  so  imposed. 

NeHber  a  tenant  who  occupies  an  extensive  fiurm,  nor  a  mer- 
dmst  or  manufiictttrer,  who  may  hare  embarked  a  large  capital  in 
dheir  respectiye  pursuits,  can  erer,  according  to  this  system,  attain 
Hie  pre^mp^on  of  a  citizen.  On  the  other  hand,  any  upstart, 
ivho  has,  by  succession  or  management,  got  possession  of  a  few 
acres  of  hind,  or  a  miserable  tenement,  may  exultingly  exercise 
flie  functions  of  a  citizen,  afthough  perhaps  neither  possesses  a 
kundredth  part  of  the  worth  or  property  of  a  simple  mechanic,  nor 
contributes  in  any  proportion  to  the  exigences  of  the  state. 

The  contempt  in  which  the  old  government  held  mercantile 
porsinte,  and  die  obloquy  that  attached  on  merchants  and  manu- 
flictarers,  contributed  not  a  little  to  its  embarrassments,  apd  its 
eventual  subversion ;  and,  strange  to  tell,  though  the  mischiefs 
atWng  from  diis  mode  of  conduct  are  so  obvious,  yet  an  article  is 
pvopoeed  for  your  adoption,  which  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  re- 
atora  a  defect  inherent  in  the  monarchy. 

1  shaM  now  proceed  to  the  second  article  of  the  same  title,  with 
which  I  shall  conclude  my  remarks. 

The  second  a^kle  says,  **£very  French  soldier,  who  shall  have 
served  one  or  more  campaigns  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  is  deemed 
a  eitizen  of  the  republic,  without  any  respect  or  reference  to  other 
quafiffcations.** 

It  should  seem,  that  in  this  article,  the  committee  were  desirous 
of  extricating  diemselves  from  a  dilemma  into  which  diey  had 
been  phinged  by  the  preceding  article.  When  men  depart  from  an 
established  principle,  they  are  compelled  to  resort  to  trick  and 
subterfuge,  always  shifting  their  means  to  preserve  the  unity  of 
dioir  objects ;  and  as  it  rarely  happens  that  the  first  expedient 
makes  amends  for  the  prostitution  of  principle,  they  must  call  in 
aid  a  second,  of  a  more  flagrant  nature,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
the  former.  In  this  manner  legislators  go  on  accumulating  error 
upon  error,  and  artifice  upon  artifice,  until  the  mass  becomes  so 
bulky  and  incongruous,  and  their  embarrassment  so  desperate,  that 
they  are  are  compelled,  as  their  last  expedient,  to  resort  to  the 
very  principle  they  had  violated.     The  committee  were  precisely 
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It  wu  not  Ibr  binadf  alone,  but  for  his  foanlj,  dMt  te  Awdi 
cittzeov  al  Hiq  dawn  <^  the  revohitioat  (for  tfaeo  indeed  eveijaMm 
vee  conaidered  aeittsen)  marched  aoldier-like  to  the  Ifontieie,  end 
mpelled  a  foraigQ  invasion.  He  had  ilnot  in  his  < 
diat  he  should  eiyoy  liberty  for  the  residue  of  his  eerlUy  < 
and  by  his  own  act  preclnde  his  oflbpring  from  that  i 
blessing.  No !  He  wudied  to  leave  it  as  an  inheritance  to  hie 
ftlii^iiriin,  and  that  they  also  might  hand  it  down  to  their  latest  pes* 
teri^.  If  a  Frenchman^  who  united  in  his  person  the  chaneler 
of  a  soldier  and  a  eilazea,  was  now  to  return  fimn  te  aimy  to  bin 
peaceful  babitationt  he  must  address  his  lamily  in  this  manner : 

^  Sony  I  am,  that  I  cannot  leave  to  you  a  small  poition  of  wkai 
I  have  acquired  by  exposing  my  person  to  the  ferocity  of  oar  en»* 
mies*  and  defeating  their  machinations.  I  have  helped  to  estabiiah 
the  republic,  and,  painful  the  reflection,  all  the  laurels  which  I  have 
won  in  t£e  field  are  blasted*  and  all  the  privileges  to  vrtiich  my  cca* 
erttons  have  entitled  me,  extend  not  beyond  the  period  of  my  own 
existence  !**  Thus  the  measure  that  has  been  adopted  by  way  ef 
subterfuge,  falls  short  of  what  the  framera  ef  it  speculated  upon  ; 
for  in  conciliating  the  afiections  of  the  ioUier^  they  have  subjected 
the  faUker  to  the  roost  pungent  sensations,  by  obliging  .him  to 
adopt  a  generation  of  slaves. 

Gitisens,  a  great  deal  has  been  urged  respecting  insurrections. 
I  am  confident  that  no  man  has  a  greater  abhorrence  of  diem  than 
myself,  and  I  am  sorry  that  any  insinuations  should  have  been 
dirown  out  against  me,  as  a  promoter  of  violence  of  any  kind* 
The  whole  tenor  of  my  life  and  conversation  gives  the  lie  to  those 
calumnies,  and  proves  me  to  be  a  friend  to  order,  truth,  and  justice. 

I  hope  you  will  attribute  this  effusion  of  my  sentiments  to  my 
anxiety  for  the  honor  and  success  of  the  revolution.  I  hare  no 
interest  distinct  from  that  which  has  a  tendency  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  maokiod.  The  revolution,  as  far  as  it  respects  my- 
self, has  been  productive  of  more  loss  and  persecution  than  it  is 
possible  for  me  to  deticribe,  or  for  you  to  indemnify.  But  wtdi 
respect  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
declaring  my  sentiments. 

In  my  opinion,  if  you  subvert  the  basis  of  the  revolution,  if  yon 
dispense  irith  principles,  and  aubstitute  expedients,  you  will  ex* 
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lifeaodaoolofthereTakitioii;  and  jou  will  svbslitiite  in  its  pke« 
DOtlHag  bot  a  coM  ffidiflbrenee  and  selMiitereat,  wlucb  will  again 
dag^neiate  into  intrigye,  eunning«  and  efieminacj* 

But  to  discard  all  consideratioas  of  a  personal  and  sdlKHnlinald 
natme,  it  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  repi^lic,  that  the 
praotical  or  cnrganic  part  of  the  oonstitiition  should  cocresponi 
with  its  principles ;  and  as  tins  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  in 
tte  plan  that  has  beoi  presented  to  jou,  it  is  absolutelj  necessary 
that  it  should  be  submitted  to  die  revision  of  a  committee,  who 
should  be  instructed  to  compare  it  with  the  declaration  of  rig^its, 
in  order  to  ascertam  the  dUbrence  between  die  two«  and  to  make 
sndi  aksiations  as  shall  render  them  perfectf  j  consistent  and  cooi* 
palMe  with  eadi  other. 


TO  MR.  SECRETARY  DUNDAS. 


London,  June  6, 1792. 
Sib, 

As  you  opened  the  debate  in  the  hoase  of  commons,  May  25th, 
on  the  proclamation  for  suppressing  publications,  which  that  pro- 
clamation (without  naming  any)  calls  wicked  and  seditious :  and 
as  you  applied  those  opprobious  epithets  to  the  works  entitled 
Rights  of  Man,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  offer  any  other  reason 
for  addressing  this  letter  to  you. 

I  begin,  then,  at  once,  by  declaring,  that  I  do  not  believe  there 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  any  author,  ancient  or  modem, 
on  the  subject  of  government,  a  spirit  of  greater  benignity,  and  a 
stronger  inculcation  of  moral  principles  than  in  those  which  I  hare 
published.  They  come,  sir,  from  a  man,  who,  by  having  lived  in 
different  countries,  and  under  different  systems  of  government, 
and  who,  being  intimate  in  the  construction  of  them,  is  a  better 
judge  of  the  subject  than  it  is  possible  that  you,  from  the  want  of 
jlhose  opportunities  can  be  ;  and  besides  this,  they  come  from  a 
heart  that  knows  not  how  to  beguile. 

I  will  further  say,  that  when  that  moment  arrives  in  which  the 
best  consolation  that  shall  be  lefl,  will  be  looking  back  on  some 
past  actions,  more  virtuous  and  more  meritorious  than  the  rest,  I 
shall  then  with  happiness  remember,  among  other  things  that  I 
have  written  the  Rights  of  Man.  As  to  what  proclamations,  or 
prosecutions,  or  placemen,  and  place  expectants,  those  who 
possess,  or  those  who  are  gaping  for  office,  may  say  of  them,  it 
will  not  alter  their  character,  either  with  the  world  or  with  me. 

Having,  sir,  made  this  declaration,  I.  shall  proceed  to  remark, 
not  particularly  on  your  speech,  but  on  any  one  to  which  your 
motion  gave  rise.    To  begin  with  Mr.  Adam. 

He  accuses  me  of  not  having  done  the  very  thing  duit  1  havd 
done. 
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In  Ins  speeeli,  (see  the  Moraing  Cliroiiiele  oTMaj  26,)  be  sajs^ 
~  that  he  had  well  considereil  the  suhject  of  coostitutioiial  publi- 
cations, and  was  bj  no  mesas  readj  to  saj  that  bo<^  of  science 
upon  gorerament  though  fecoraniendmg  a  doctrine,  or  sjstenk 
diflferent  from  the  form  of  our  constitotion  were  fit  objects  of 
prosecution ;  that  if  he  did,  he  must  condemn  Harrington  for  bia 
Oceana,  Sir  Thomas  Moote  for  his  Utopia,  and  Hume  for  bis 
Idea  of  a  Perfect  CommonwealA.  Bat  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Paine  reviled  what  was  most  sacred  in  the  constitution,  destroyed 
eveiy  principle  of  subordination,  and  establisbed  nothing  in  their 
roonk" 

I  readily  saw  that  Mr.  Adam  bad  not  lead  the  second  part  of 
the  Rights  of  Man ;  and  I  am  pot  under  die  necessity  either  of 
submitting  to  an  erroneous  cbaige,  or  of  justifying  myself  against 
it ;  and  certainly  sbaH  prefer  the  latter.  If,  then,  I  shall  prove  to 
Mr.  Adam,  that  in  my  reasoning  upon  systenw  of  government,  io 
the  second  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  I  have  shown,  I  flank,  as 
deariy  as  words  can  convey  ideas,  a  certain  sjrstem  of  goYem- 
ment  $  and  that  not  existing  in  tiieory  only,  but  alreacty  in  estab- 
lished practice,  and  systematically  and  practicaDy  free  from  all 
the  vices  and  defects  of  the  English  govenunent,  and  capable  of 
producing  more  bappiness  to  the  people,  and  that  also  with  an 
eightieth  part  of  the  taxes,  wbidi  the  present  English  i^tem  of 
government  consumes ;  I  hope  he  will  do  me  the  justice  when  he 
next  goes  to  the  house,  to  acknowledge  be  bad  been  mistaken  in 
Biqdng,  that  I  had  established  nothing,  and  had  destroyed  eveiy 
principle  of  subordination.     I  now  come  to  the  point. 

In  die  second  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  I  have  distingQished 
government  into  two  classes  or  sjrstems :  die  hereditary  and  the 
representative  systems. 

In  die  first  part  of  dke  Rights  of  Man,  I  have  ahown,  and  it  can- 
not be  refuted,  that  there  doea  not  exist  a  r^  to  establish  bered»> 
tary  government. 

In  die  second  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  I  have  not  repeated 
those  arguments,  because  they  are  irrefutable,  but  have  confined 
myself  to  show  the  defects  of  hereditary  government,  or  heredi- 
tary succession,  that  it  must,  from  the  nature  of  it,  dffow  govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  men  unworthy  of  it,  either  from  want  of 
yrineiple  orjpapacity. 
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To  Ao  w  dM  abswdify  of  dM  l»rtditaiy  ^atem  8tiU  mora  gtimig- 
ly,  I  wUl  DOW  put  (he  following  case :  take  any  fifty  menpmnisr 
cuoualy,  and  it  will  be  very  extraordinary,  if,  eut  of  Omi  nainber« 
more  than  one  man  should  be  found,  whose  princi{ile8  and  talents 
taken  together  (for  some  might  have  principles,  and  others  have 
talents)  would  render  him  a  person  truly  fitted  to  fill  any  Teiy 
extraordinary  office  of  national  trust.  If  then  such  a  fitness  of  eha* 
racter  could  not  be  expected  to  be  ibund  in  more  than  one  person 
out  of  fifty,  it  would  happen  but  once  in  a  thousand  years  to  the 
eldest  son  of  any  one  fiunily^,  admitting  each  on  an  average,  to 
hold  the  office  twenty  years*  Mr.  Adam  talks  of  something  in 
the  constitution  which  he  calls  most  sacred  ;  but  I  hope  he  does 
not  mean  hereditary  succesnen,  a  thing  whidi  appears  to  me  a 
violation  of  every  order  of  nature  and  of  common  sense. 

When  I  look  into  history  and  see  the  multitudes  of  men,  other- 
wise  virtuous,  who  have  died,  and  whose  fiumlies  have  been  ruined, 
in  defence  of  knaves  and  fools,  and  which  they  would  not  have 
done  had  they  reasoned  at  all  upon  fiie  system  ;  I  do  not  know  a 
greater  good  that  an  indtvidual  can  render  to  mankind,  than  to 
endeavour  to  break  the  chains  of  political  superstition*  Those 
chains  are  now  disolving  &st,  and  proclamations  and  persecutions 
will  serve  but  to  hasten  that  dissolution. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  die  hereditary  system  as  a  bad  systemi 
and  subject  to  every  possible  defect,  I  now  come  to  the  represent 
tative  system ;  and  this  Mr.  Adam  will  find  stated  in  the  second 
part  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  not  only  as  die  best,  but  as  the  only 
theory  of  government  under  which  the  liberties  of  a  people  can 
be  permanendy  secure. 

But  it  b  needless  now  to  talk  of  mere  theoiy,  since  there  is 
already  a  government  in  ftdl  practice,  established  upon  thai 
theoiy  ;  or  in  other  words,  upon  the  rights  of  man,  and  has  been 
so  for  almost  twenty  years.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  speech  of  his  some 
short  time  since,  said,  *'  That  there  never  did,  and  never  could 
exist  a  government  established  upon  those -rights,  and  diat  if  it 
began  at  noon,  it  would  end  at  ni^t"  Mr.  Pitt  has  not  yet 
arrived  at  die  degree  of  a  school  boy  in  this  species  of  knowledge. 
His  practice  has  been  confined  to  means  of  extorUng  the  revenue, 
and  his  boast  has  beeiw-how  much  ?  Whereas  the  boast  of  the 
sjrstom  of  government  that  I  am  speaking  of,  is  not  how  ] 
buthowhtUe. 
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The  sjstem  of  goremment  purelj  repreflentatiTe,  fmniiied  nUi 
sny  tiling  of  hereditaiy  nonsense,  began  in  America.  I  will  nov 
compare  die  effects  of  that  system  of  govemmeDt,  widi  die  sjb- 
tem  of  goremment  m  England,  both  daring,  and  since  te  dose 
of  die  war. 

So  powerful  is  the  representatiTe  system ;  fitst,  by  combining 
and  consolidating  all  the  parts  of  a  country  togedier,  howefer 
great  the  extent ;  and,  secondly,  by  admitting  of  none  but  nea 
properly  qualified  into  the  government,  or  dismissing  them  if  dief 
prove  otherwise,  that  America  wns  enabled  thereby  totally  to  de- 
feat and  overthrow  all  the  schemes  and  projects  of  the  hereditaiy 
government  of  England  against  her.  As  the  estabtiriunent  of  tk 
revolution  and  independence  of  America  is  a  proof  of  this  fiid, 
it  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  it. 

I  now  come  to  the  comparative  effect  of  the  two  systems 
since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  I  request  Mr.  Adam  to  attend  to  it 

America  had  internally  sustained  die  ravages  of  upwards  of 
seven  years  of  war,  which  England  had  not  England  sustdned 
only  the  expense  of  the  war :  whereas  America  sustained  not  only 
the  expense,  but  ffie  destruction  of  property  committed  by  both 
armies.  Not  a  house  was  buih  during  that  period,  and  masj 
diousands  were  destroyed. 

The  farms  and  plantations  along  die  coast  of  the  countfjt  tor 
more  than  a  thousand  miles,  were  laid  waste.  Her  commerce 
was  annihilated.  Her  ships  were  either  taken  or  had  rotted  with- 
in her  own  harbors.  The  credit  of  her  funds  had  fallen  upwards 
of  ninety  per  cent,  that  is,  an  original  hundred  pounds  would  not 
sell  for  ten  pounds.  In  short,  she  was  apparently  put  back  a 
hundred  years  when  the  war  closed ;  which  was  not  the  case  with 
England. 

But  such  was  the  event,  that  the  same  representative  system  of 
government,  though  since  better  organized,  which  enabled  ber  to 
conquer,  enabled  her  also  to  recover,  and  she  now  presents  a  mow 
flourishing  condition,  and  a  more  happy  and  harmonized  society 
under  that  system  of  government,  than  any  country  in  tbe  world 
can  boast  under  any  other.  Her  towns  are  rebuilt  much  better 
than  before ;  her  farms  and  plantations  are  in  higher  improremeot 
dmn  ever ;  her  commerce  is  spread  over  the  world,  and  her  ftuM^* 
have  risen  from  less  than  ten  pounds  the  hundred  to  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty.     Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues,  talk  of 
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tbe  things  that  have  happened  in  hta  bojrish  administration^ 
irithout  knowing  what  greater  things  have  happened  6l8ewfaeve« 
and  under  other  systems  of  government. 

I  next  come  to  state  the  expense  of  the  two  systems,  as  they 
now  stand  in  each  of  the  countries  ;  but  it  may  first  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  government  in  America  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  a 
matter  of  honor  and  trust,  and  not  made  a  trade  of  for  the  purpose 
of  lucre. 

The  whole  amount  of  nett  taxes  in  England  (exclusive  of  the 
expense  of  collections,  of  drawbacks,  of  seizures,  and  condemna- 
tions, of  fines  and  penalties,  of  fees  of  office,  of  litigations  and 
informers,  which  are  some  of  the  blessed  means  of  enforcing 
them)  is  seventeen  millions.  Of  this  sum  about  nine  millions  go 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  re- 
mainder, being  about  eight  millions,  is  for  the  current  annual  ex- 
penses. Thus  much  for  one  side  of  the  case.  I  now  come  to 
the  other. 

The  expense  of  the  several  departments  of  the  general  repre- 
sentative govemment'of  the  United  States  of  America,  extending 
over  a  space  of  country  nearly  ten  times  larger  than  England,  19 
two  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifiy-eighi 
dollars,  which  at  4s.  6(2.  per  dollar,  is  66,805/.  11«.  sterling,  and 
IS  thus  apporlioTied  ; 

ExpeMe  of  the  Executive  Department. 
The  office  of  president,  for  which  the  president 

receives  nothing  for  himself  -        -        -  5,6252.  Of. 

Vice-president 1|125      0 

Chief.justice 900     0 

Five  associate  justices   -        -        -        -        -         3,937    10 
Nineteen  judges  of  districts,  and  the  attorney- 
general  ..----         6,873    15 
Legi$latwe  D&pariment. 
Members  of  congress  at  6  dolls.  (12.  7*.)  per 
day,  their  secretaries,  clerks,  chaplains,  mes- 
sengers, door-keepers,  &c.  ...        25,5152. 0 

Trtamry  Department. 
Secretary,  assistant,  comptroller,  auditor,  treas- 
urer, register,  and  loan-office  keeper  in  each 
state,  together  with  all  necessary  clerks,  of- 
fice keepers,  dtc.         ...        -        -         12,825    0 

Amount  carried  fbrward    56,801 1.  5f. 
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tbra^fbnroid  56,aOU  S» 
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Ikfonimud  of  Wor. 
B^cnltujf  derksy  pajnustera,  commisnonen,  Uc*       1,462  10 

Committumen  for  teitliag  old  mecommiB. 
The  whole  bou4cleiks,ltc.     ....     2^9815 

Forfi«^vood,flMionwj,pffiiiiliiig.fce.         •   •    •     4,036  16 

66,S05L  11«. 

On  ecoomit  of  the  incuiBions  of  ^  Indkiis  on  die  hack  eetde- 
■mitoy  oongieei  is  obliged  at  this  time  to  keep  six  dioiwand  nuli- 
tin  in  paj,  in  additon  Co  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  a  battalion  of  ar- 
tiHery,  which  it  alwap  keeps ;  and  this  incieases  the  expense  of 
tf»  war-department  to  390,000  dollars,  which  is  87,7952.  stalling, 
hut  when  peace  shall  be  concluded  with  the  Indians,  the  greatest 
part  of  this  expense  will  cease,  and  the  total  amount  q£  the  ex- 
pense of  government,  including  that  of  fhe  armj,  will  not  amount 
to  100,000L  whidi,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is  but  an  eightieth 
part  of  the  expenses  of  the  English  government. 

I  request  Mr.  Adam  and  Mr.  Dundas,  and  all  those  who  are 
talking  of  constitutions,  and  blessings,  and  kings,  and  lords,  and 
tbb  Lord  knows  what,  to  look  at  tfiis  statement  Here  is  a  form 
and  system  of  government,  diat  is  better  organized  and  better 
administered  than  anj  government  in  the  world,  and  that  for  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and  yet  every 
member  of  congress  receives,  as  a  compensation  for  his  time  and 
attendance  on  public  business,  one  pound  seven  shillings  per  day, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  neariy  five  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

This  is  a  government  that  has  nothing  to  fear.  It  needs  no 
proclamations  to  deter  people  from  writing  and  reading.  It  needs 
no  political  superstition  to  support  it  It  was  by  encouraging  dis- 
cussion and  rendering  the  press  free  upon  all  subjects  of  govern- 
ment, that  the  principles  of  government  became  understood  in 
America,  and  the  people  are  now  enjoying  the  present  blessmgs 
under  it.  Tou  hear  of  no  riots,  tumults  and  disorders  in  that 
country ;  because  there  exisU  no  cause  to  produce  them.  Those 
thmgs  are  never  the  efiect  of  (ireedom»  hot  of  restraint,  oppres 
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tu  AjtkaiitLf  then  b  not  iSuk  dmm  of  poor  tad 
y^jople  thttt  are  so  someroiisljr  ditpenodallovar  SpflMidtVho 
are  to  bo  lold  bj  a  proclamtttioii*  that  the/  are  happj ;  and  thb  m 
in  a  greil  oieaMire  to  bo  nccouoted  for,  not  bj  d)«  difierooee  of 
proclamatiMiSi  bat  hy  tbe  dtfference  of  gofemmeBta  and  the  dif^ 
ference  of  taxes  between  tbat  coontiy  and  Una.  What  tlie 
laboring  people  of  tbat  conoty  eani«  fktj  apply  to  tbeir  own  aie« 
and  to  the  education  of  their  ^ildren,  and  do  not  pay  it  away  in 
taxes  as  last  as  they  earn  it«  to  support  coist  extrBvagance,  and 
a  long  enormous  list  of  placemen  and  pensioners ;  and  besides 
this,  they  have  learned  the  manly  doctrine  of  reyersncing  them* 
selves,  and  consequently  of  respecting  each  other ;  and  diey  lan|^ 
at  those  imaginary  beings  called  kings  and  lords,  mid  all  thefirau- 
dulent  trumpeiy  of  courts. 

When  placemen  and  penMonefi,  or  those  who  expect  to  be  such, 
are  lavish  in  praise  of  a  government,  it  is  not  a  sign  of  its  being 
a  good  one.  The  pension-list  alone  hi  England  (see  sir  John 
Sinclair's  History  of  the  Revenue,  p.  6,  of  the  Appendix)  is  one 
hundred  and  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  four  pounds*  which 
is  more  dian  ihtt  expenses  of  the  whole  government  of  America 
amount  to ;  and  I  am  now  more  convinced  dwn  beforoi  that  the 
offer  that  was  made  to  me  of  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  copy* 
right  of  the  second  part  of  ike  Rights  o(  Man»  together  with  Ae 
remaining  copy-right  of  the  first  part*  was  to  have  eflbcted,  by  n 
quick  suppression,  what  is  now  attempted  to  be  done  hj  a  prose* 
eution.  The  connexkm  which  the  person,  who  made  that  offiMr*  has 
with  the  king's  printing-office,  may  furnish  part  ol  the  means  ef 
mquiring  into  this  affidr,  when  the  ministry  shall  please  to  bring 
dieir  prosecution  to  issue*    But  to  return  to  my  sui^ect. 

I  have  said  in  the  second  part  of  the  Rig^  of  Man,  and  I 
repeal  it  here,  that  the  service  of  any  man,  wbedier  called  king, 
presideDt,  senator,  legislator  or  any  thing  else,  cannot  be  worth 
more  to  any  country,  in  the  regular  routine  of  office,  than  ten 
thousand  pounds  per  annum.  We  have  a  better  man  in  America, 
and  nu»e  of  a  gentleman,  than  any  king  I  ever  knew  of,  who  does  > 
oot  occasion  even  half  that  expense ;  for  tbon^  Om  sdaiy  is 
fixed  at  5625^  he  ooesnot  aecept  it,  and  it  is  only  Ae  ineideotal 
expenses  that  are  paid  out  of  it  The  name  by  wfaioh  a  man  is 
aaOed  in  ef  itself  but  an  empty  thing.    It  is  worth  and  chamelar 
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tomtk  lilies  Ae  proeknntkm,  to  87L  lAonu  dbe  tadf  m 
Amencm  rote  in  the  dimb  tioM  from  lOL  to  ISOL 

His  charge  against  me  of  **  deatm/ing  erery  priDdfile  of  n- 
bordination,^  ia  equallj  as  groondleaa ;  wfaick  eren  a  single  ptm- 
gra|^  from  the  work  will  prove,  and  whidi  I  ahall  here  quote : 

"  Formerly  when  dirisions  aroae  respecting  goveramcnt,  re- 
course  waa  had  to  the  sword,  and  a  cinl  war  ensoed.  Tbt 
aavage  custom  is  exploded  bj  iht  new  systMn,  nod  recoaneii 
had  to  a  national  convention.  Disenssion,  and  the  general  wiB, 
!uhitrates  the  question,  and  to  thb  private  opinioQ  jpidds  with  t 
good  grace,  and  order  is  preserved  uninterrupted. "  Ri^  ^ 
lian,  part  ii. 

That  two  different  charges  should  he  hrougjht  at  the  sane  time, 
lie  one  bj  a  member  of  the  legislature,  for  not  doing  a  certin 
tfiing,  and  the  other  bj  the  attorney-genend  for  doing  it,  is  a 
strange  jumble  of  contradiction.  I  have  now  justified  mysdC  or 
the  work  rather,  against  the  first,  by  stating  the  case  in  this  letter, 
and  the  justification  of  the  o^r  will  be  undertaken  in  its  proper 
place.     But  in  any  case  the  work  will  go  on. 

I  shair  now  conclude  this  letter  with  sajring,  that  the  only  objee- 
fion  I  found  against  fiie  plan  and  principles  contained  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  when  I  had  written  the  book* 
was,  tibat  they  would  beneficially  interest  at  least  nine^-nioe  per- 
sons out  of  every  hundred  throughout  the  nation,  and  therefor 
would  not  leave  sufficient  room  for  men  to  act  from  the  direct  9B^ 
disinterested  principles  of  honor ;  but  the  prosecution  nov  ccipi- 
menced  has  fortonately  removed  that  objection,  and  the  approvers 
and  protectors  of  that  work  now  feel  the  immediate  impulM  of 
honor,  added  to  that  of  national  interest 
I  am,  Mr.  Dundas, 

Not  your  obedient  humble  servant. 
But  to  the  contraiy, 

THOMAS  PAIOT 
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If  a  natkm  chose,  it  might  deduct  four  per  cent^  from  wB  the 
'  offices,  and  make  one  of  twenty  diouaand  pounds  per  annmttf 
and  style  the  person  who  should  fill  it,  king  or  majesty,  or  gire 
him  any  other  title. 

Taking,  however,  iiaa  sum  of  one  million  and  an  half,  as  aa 
abundant  supply  for  alt  the  expenses  of  government,  under  any 
form  whatever,  there  will  remain  a  surplus  of  nearly  six  millione 
and  an  half  out  of  the  present  taxes,  after  paying  the  interest  of 
the  national  deht :  and  I  have  shown  in  die  second  part  of  the 
Kights  of  Man  what  appears  to  me,  the  host  mode  of  applying 
the  surplus  money ;  for  I  am  now  speaking  of  expenses  and  sav- 
ings, and  not  of  sjrstems  of  government. 

I  have,  in  the  first  place,  estimated  the  poor  rates  at  two  m3 
lions  annually,  and  shown  that  the  first  effectual  step  wmild  he  to 
abolish  the  poor  rates  entirely  (which  would  be  a  saving  of  two 
millions  to  ihe  housekeepers,)  and  to  remit  foiur  millions  out  of 
the  surplus  taxes  to  the  poor,  to  be  paid  to  them  in  money  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each  family,  and  the  num- 
of  aged  persons. 

I  have  estimated  the  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  in  Eng* 
land  of  fifty  years  of  age  and  upwards  at  420,000,  and  have  taken 
one  third  of  this  number,  viz.  140,000  to  be  poor  people. 

To  save  long  calculations,  I  have  taken  70,000  of  diem  to  be 
iady  years  of  age,  and  under  sixty ;  and  the  others  to  be  sixty 
years  and  upwards ;  and  to  allow  six  pounds  per  annum  to  die 
former  class,  and  ten  pounds  per  annum  to  the  latter.  The  ex« 
pense  of  which  will  be. 

Seventy  diousand  persons  at  6/.  per  annum        -  430,000iL 

Seventy  thousand  persons  at  10/.  per  annum      -  700,000 

1,120,000/. 
There  will  then  remain  of  the  four  millions,  two  milfions  eight 
hundred  and  eigh^  thousand  pounds.     T  have  stated  two  difler* 
ent  methods  of  appropriating  this  money.     The  one  is  to  pay  it 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each  Ihmily,  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  four  pounds  per  annum  for  each  child ;  the  other  is  to 
apportion  it  according  to  the  expense  of  living  in  different  coun- 
ties ;  but  in  either  c^  these  cases  it  would,  togedier  with  the  al- 
lowanc^e  to  be  made  to  die  aged,  completely  take  off  taxes  firom 
one  third  of  all  the  fiunihes  in  England,  besides  relieving  all  die 
odier  families  firom  the  burden  of  poor  rates. 
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,  Tha  WMe  munber  «f  ftaOwi  i 

!•  «i0h  familyv  18  oae  hwMiop  four  IwD^fd  < 

•Be  tfaicd,  vtM.  466^666  to  be  poor  fiimihee,  nho 

millions  of  taxes,  and  that  tlie  poorest  pays  at  least  fii^  | 

appear ;  and  that  the  other  thiiteen  niUtoaa  are  paid  hj  ^e  olfer 

tiro-Uiirds.     The  ptoa,  therefera»  as  stated  in  the  worit,  ia  finl  i» 

MniC  or  paf ,  as  is  already  stated,  tiiis  sum  of  four  fnillinM  to  tha 

poor,  because  it  is  impossible  to  sepavata  them  liom  the  otfiera  ia 

the  present  mode  of  collectiBg  taxea  en  articles  of  < 

and,  secondly,  to  abohi^  the  poor  rates,  the  hooae  and  ^ 

light  tax,  and  to  change  the  commotatioo  tax  into  a  progveasive 

tax,  on  large  estates,  the  particulars  of  aU  which  are  set  forth  id 

tte  work. 

I  will  conolude  this  part  of  ray  letter  wiik  an  extract  from  ikm 
second  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  which  Mr.  Doodaa  (a  ami 
TolHag  in  luxury  at  the  expense  of  die  natioo)  has  brsBded  with 
Ae  epithet  of  ^  wicked." 

^  By  the  operation  of  this  plan,  the  poor  laws,  those  iDsfenmaeots 
of  civil  torture,  will  be  superseded,  and  the  wasteful  f^TqwuMwr  of 
litigation  prevented.  The  hearts  of  the  humane  wiB  not  be 
phocked  by  ragged  and  hungry  children,  and  persons  of  aereo^ 
and  eighty  years  of  age  begging  for  bread.  The  dying  poor  w3l 
not  be  dragged  from  place  to  place,  to  breathe  their  last,  as  a  r^ 
prisal  of  pariah  upon  parish.  Widows  will  have  a  maintenance 
for  their  children,  and  not  be  carted  away,  on  the  dea^  of  their 
husbands,  like  culpnts  and  criminals,  and  children  wiQ  no  longer 
be  considered  as  increasing  the  distresses  of  their  parents.  The 
haunts  of  the  wretched  will  be  known,  because  it  will  be  to  their 
advantage,  and  the  number  of  petty  crimes,  the  ofispring  of  pov- 
erty and  distress  will  be  lessened  The  poor  as  well  as  the  rich, 
will  then  be  interested  in  the  support  of  government,  and  the  cause 
and  apprehension  of  riots  and  tumults  will  cease.  Te  who  sit  in 
eade,  and  solace  yourselves  in  plenty,  and  such  there  are  in  Tur^ 
key  and  Russia,  as  well  as  in  England,  and  who  say  to  yourselves^ 
ore  ise  not  well  off?  have  ye  thought  of  these  things!  when  yo 
do,  ye  will  coase  to  speak  and  feel  for  yourselves  alone.**  Rig^ 
of  Man,  part  ii. 

After  this  remission  of  four  millions  be  made,  and  the  poor 
rates  and  houses  and  window-light  tax  be  abolished,  and  the  i 
mutation  tax  changed,  there  will  still  remain  nearly  one 
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•dA  a  tialf  of  MTpioB  taxes;  tmi  $m  hf  M  flttane^  hemtfim 
Englandt  France  and  AnMriMu  nrmies  and  naties  wiH,  in  a  grHH 
meaMira  be  rendered  iraneeeesar^,  and  a«  men  wIm  bckte  eUher 
been  broo^  u^  in,  or  leng  habited  to,  tbose  lines  ef  Kfe,  are  s^ 
citizens  of  a  natiea  m  coBKOon  wiHi  the  rest«  and  hahre  a  tight  C# 
pnrticipale  in  aU  pbns  of  nadonai  benefit,  it  is  proposed  in 
that  wotk  (Bights  of  Man,  part  if.)  to  apply  amnially  507/)00f» 
oat  of  ^  surplus  taxes  to  this  purpose,  in  the  following  manner  9 
To  fifteen  tfioosaad  disbamded  soldiers,  3s.  per 

week,  clear  ef  dedoctions,  during  H^  -  117,0001^ 

Additional  paj  to  the  reanaininf  soldiers  per  annum        19,500 
To  the  officers  of  the  disbanded  corps,  during  life, 

the  sum  of  «...  117,000 

To  fifteen  thoasoKi  disbanded  sailors,  Bs.  per  week 

^ring  life  117,0W 

Additional  pay  to  the  vamaining  sailors  19,56o 

To  the  officers  ef  the  disbanded  part  of  the  navy, 

during  life  -  -  117/)00 


507,000/. 

The  Knils  to  which  it  is  pivper  tp  confine  lUs  letter,  will  net 
admit  of  my  entOTing  into  further  particiriars*  I  address  it  to 
Mr.  Dundas  because  he  todi  the  lead  in  the  debate,  and  he  wishes^ 
I  suppose  to  appear  conspicuous ;  but  the  purport  of  it  is  lo 
justify  myself  from  the  diarge  ^ich  Mr.  Adam  has  made. 

This  gentleman,  as  has  been  observed  in  the  beginning  of  diis 
letter,  considers  the  writings  of  Harrington,  More  and  Hume,  as 
justifiable  and  legal  publications,  because  ^y  reasoned  by  coav* 
parison,  though  in  so  doing  they  showed  plans  and  systems  <4 
government,  not  only  different  firom^  but  preferable  to,  that  of 
England,  and  he  accuses  me  of  endeavouring  to  confuse,  instead 
of  producing  a  system  in  the  room  of  that  which  I  had  reasoned 
by  comparison  of  the  representative  system  against  the  hereditary 
system ;  but  I  have  gone  further ;  for  I  have  produced  an  instance 
of  a  government  established  entirely  on  the  representative  system, 
under  which  greater  happiness  is  enjoyed,  much  fewer  taxes 
required,  and  much  higher  credit  is  established,  than  under  the 
system  of  government  in  England.  The  funds  in  England  have 
arisen  since  the  war  only  firom  54/.  to  97/.  and  they  have  been 
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the   prockimtkm,  to  mL  whmmM  &e  6auk  m 
Amencm  rose  in  the  mean  tioM  from  101.  to  ISOL 

His  charge  against  me  of  **  deatoojring  every  principle  of  n- 
bordinatioo,'' is  equally  as  grooodleaa ;  iHiadieTeBano^ptft- 
gra|^  from  the  work  will  prore,  and  iHiich  I  ahall  here  quote : 

"  Formerij  when  dirisions  arose  respecting  goTemmest,  re* 
course  was  had  to  (he  sword,  and  a  ciril  war  ensued.  Tbt 
savage  custom  is  exploded  by  ^  new  mywUmm^  and  reooune  s 
had  to  a  national  convention.  Discoseion,  and  the  gonenl  v% 
arbitrates  the  question,  and  to  this  private  opinion  jriekis  with  a 
food  grace,  and  order  is  preserved  uaintemtpted.'*  Ri^  ^ 
Bfan,  partii. 

That  two  different  charges  should  be  brought  at  the  sane  tine, 
lie  one  by  a  member  of  the  legisli^ure,  for  not  doing  t  certtiB 
tfiing,  and  the  other  by  the  attorney-general  for  doing  it* »  * 
strange  jumble  of  contradiction.  I  have  now  justified  myseKor 
the  work  rather,  against  the  first,  by  stating  the  case  in  this  letter. 
and  the  justification  of  the  o^r  will  be  undertaken  in  its  proper 
place.     But  in  any  case  the  work  will  go  on. 

I  shall  nowconchide  this  letter  with  saying,  that  the  oolyobje^ 
oon  I  found  against  ih»  plan  and  principles  contained  in  ^ 
second  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  when  I  had  written  die  book* 
was,  iStuLi  they  would  beneficially  interest  at  least  ninetj-nioe  pe^ 
sons  out  of  every  hundred  throughout  the  nation,  and  ^*^^ 
would  not  leave  sufficient  room  for  men  to  act  from  the  direct  and 
disinterested  principles  of  honor ;  but  the  prosecution  no«^  c<*^ 
menced  has  fortonately  removed  that  objection,  and  die  spprotew 
and  protectors  of  that  work  now  feel  the  immediate  im^ 
honor,  added  to  that  of  national  interest. 
I  am,  Mr.  Dundas, 

Not  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

But  to  the  contrary,  ^^ 

THOMAS  PAII^ 


THE 

DECLINE  AND  FALL 

OF  THS 

ENGLISH   SYSTEM  OF  FINANCE 


*<0n  the  Tcrge,  nay  even  in  the  gulf  of  bankruptcy." 


NoTOiifOy  thej  say,  is  more  certain  than  death,  and  nothing 
more  uncertain  than  the  time  of  dying ;  yet  we  can  always  fix  a 
period  beyond  which  man  cannot  live,  and  within  some  moment  of 
which  he  will  die.  We  are  enabled  to  do  this,  not  by  any  spirit 
of  prophecy,  or  foresight  into  the  event,  but  by  observation  of 
what  has  happened  in  all  cases  of  human  or  animal  existence.  Jf 
then  any  other  subject,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  system  of  finance, 
exhibits  in  its  progress  a  series  of  symptoms  indicating  decay,  its 
final  dissolution  is  certain,  and  the  period  of  it  can  be  calculated 
from  the  sjrmptoms  it  exhibits. 

Thoso  who  have  hitherto  written  on  the  English  system  of 
finance,  (the  funding  system,)  have  been  uniformly  impressed  with 
^  idea  that  its  downfall  would  Imppen  some  itme  or  other.  They 
took,  however,  no  data  for  their  opinion,  but  expressed  it  predic- 
tively,  or  merely  as  opinion,  from  a  conviction  that  the  perpetual 
duradon^of  such  a  system  was  a  natural  impossibility.  It  is  in 
tfib  manner  that  Dr.  Price  has -spoken  of  it ;  and  Smith,  in  his 
1M^  of  Nalioiis,  has  spoken  in  the  same  manner;  thai  is« 
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menlf  u  ofiiiuoii  widioat  date.  ^  The  progreas?*  mji 
«<  of  the  eocmnoas  debts,  which  at  pceeeot  oppress,  end  wiD  ia  dM 
loogninfliotlpro6a&%  nl•l^  all  die  great  nalioiis  of  Eim^M,  (he 
should  have  said  govtrmmimii)  has  been  prctqr  muform."  But  this 
general  manner  of  speakii^,  thou^it  might  make  some  i 
sion*  carried  with  it  no  conviction. 

It  is  not  mj  intention  to  predict  anj  dung ;  but  I  wiH 
from  data  aheadj  known,  from  STmptoras  and  ftcts  whidi  the 
English  funding  system  has  idveadj  eihibiled  publicly,  that  it  wiB 
not  continue  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Pitt's  life,  supposing  him  to  hre 
the  usual  age  of  a  man.  How  much  sooner  it  may  fall,  I  le«Te  to 
others  to  predict. 

Let  financiers  diversify  sjrstems  of  credit  as  they  wilU  it  is 
neverdieless  true,  diat  every  system  of  credit  is  a  system  of  paper 
money.  Two  experiments  have  already  been  had  upon  paLpo* 
money ;  the  one  in  America,  the  other  in  France.  In  bodi  dioee 
cases  the  whole  capital  was  emitted,  and  that  whole  capital,  whkk 
in  America  was  called  continental  money,  and  in  France  assignats, 
af^peared  in  circulation ;  the  consequence  'of  which  was,  that 
die  quantity  became  so  enormous,  and  so  disproportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  population,  and  to  the  quantity  of  objects  upon  wfaidi 
it  could  be  employed,  that  the  market,  if  I  may  so  express  k,  was 
gutted  with  it,  and  the  value  of  it  ^.  Between  five  and  stz  years 
detenmned  dM  late  of  those  experiments.  The  same  fete  would 
have  happened  to  gold  and  silver,  could  g^  aadeilver  have  beea 
issued  in  the  same  abundant  manner  as  paper  had  beea^  and  con- 
fined  within  the  country  as  paper  money  always  is,  by  having  no 
circulation  out  of  it ;  or,  to  speak  on  a  larger  scale,  the  same  diing 
would  happen  in  die  world,  couM  die  world  be  glutted  with  gold 
and  silver,  as  America  and  France  has  been  with  paper. 

The  English  system  difiers  from  ^t  of  America  and  France 
in  diis  one  particular,  diat  its  capital  is  kept  out  of  sight ;  diat  isi 
it  does  not  appear  in  circulaUon.  Were  the  vAtoke  capital  of  the 
national  debt,  whidi  at  die  time  I  write  diia,  is  almost  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  pounds  sterling,  to  be  emitted  ia  assignati  or 
bUls,  and  that  whole  quantity  put  into  circulation,  as  was  done  ia 
America  and  in  France,  those  English  assignats,  or  bills,  would 
soon  sink  in  value  as  those  of  America  and  Fmnce  have  done  ; 
md  diat  in  a  greater  degree,  because  the  quantity  of  them  woiU 
ha*  move  dispiopmioned  to  die  q«an%  of  popaWoD  in : 
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tJMii  was  the  case  io  eidier  of  the  other  two  countries.    A  lomi- 
oal  pound  sterMng  in  such  bilb  would  not  be  worth  one  penny. 

But  thon^  the  £ng)ish  sjrstem,  bj  thus  keeping  the  eapital  out 
of  si^ait  is  preserved  from  hastj  destruction,  as  in  the  ease  of 
'  America  and  France,  it  nevertheless  approaches  the  same  fkte,  and 
will  arrive  at  it  with  the  same  ceitaintyi  though  bj  a  slower  pro* 
gresa*  The"  ;di&rence  is  altogether  in  the  degree  of  speed  by 
which  tne  two  systems  approach  their  fate,  which,  to  speak  in  round 
nuznbefB,  is  as  twenty  is  to  one;  that  is,  the  English  system,  that 
of  funding  the  capital  instead  of  issuing  it,  contained  within  itself 
a  capacity  of  enduring  twenty  times  longer  than  the  systems 
adopted  by  America  and  France ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
would  arrive  at  the  same  common  grave,  the  Pottos  Fieldi  of 
paper  money. 

The  datum,  I  take  for  this  proposition  of  twenty  to  one,  is  the 
di^renoe  between  a  capital  and  the  interest  at  five  per  cent 
Twenty  times  Ae  interest  is  equal  to  the  capital.  The  accumula- 
tion of  paper  money  in  England  is  in  proportion  to  the  accomula* 
tien  of  the  interest  upon  eveiy  new  loan ;  and,  therefore,  the  pro- 
gress to  the  dissolution  is  twenty  times  slower  than  if  the  capital 
were  to  be  emitted  and  put  into  circulation  immediately.  Every 
twenty  years  in  the  English  system  is  equal  to  one  year  in  the 
French  and  American  systems. 

Having  thus  stated  the  duration  of  the  two  systems,  tlmt  of 
funding  upon  interest,  and  that  of  emitting  the  whole  capital  with* 
out  funding,  to  be  as  twenty  to  one,  I  come  to  examine  the  symp- 
toms of  decay,  approaching  to  dissolution,  that  the  English  system 
has  already  exhibited,  and  to  compare  ihem  with  similar  systems  ia 
the  French  and  American  Systems. . 

The  English  funding  system  began  one  hundred  years  ago ;  in 
which  time  there  has  been  six  wars,  including  the  war  that  ended 
in  1697. 

1.  The  war  that  ended,  as  I  have  just  said,  in  1 697. 

2.  The  war  that  began  in  1702. 

3.  The  war  that  began  in  1739. 

4.  The  war  that  began  in  1756. 

9.  The  American  war,  that  began  in  1776. 
6.  The  present  war,  that  began  in  1793. 
The  nati<mal  debt,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  which  ended  in 
1697»waa  twenty-one  miUions  and  an  half.    (See  SmitVs  Wealth 
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of  Nations,  chapter  on  public  debts.)  We  now  see  it  aj: 
fast  to  four  hundred  millions.  If  between  these  two  extnubes  df 
twenty-one  millions  and  four  hundred  millions,  embracing  &e 
several  expenses  of  all  the  including  wars,  ^re  exists  some  com- 
mon  ratio  that  will  ascertain  arithmetically  the  amount  of  die  debts 
at  the  end  of  each  war,  as  certainly  as  the  fact  is  known  to  be, 
that  ratio  will  in  like  manner  determine  what  die  amount  of  te 
debt  will  be  in  all  future  wars,  and  will  ascertain  the  period  widiia 
which  the  funding  system  will  expire  in  a  bankruptcy  of  die  gov- 
ernment ;  for  the  ratio  I  allude  to,  is  the  ratio  which  die  nature  of 
the  thing  has  established  for  itselfl 

Hitherto  no  idea  has  been  entertained  that  any  such  ratio  ex- 
isted, or  could  exist,  that  could  detennin^ti  problem  of  diis  kind, 
that  is,  that  could  ascertain,  without  having  any  knowledge  of  fts 
fact,  what  the  expense  of  any  former  war  had  been,  or  iHiat  dn 
expense  of  any  future  war  would  be  ;  but  it  is  neyerdi^ess  troe 
that  such  a  ratio  does  exist,  as  I  shall  show,  and  also  the  mode  of 
applying  it. 

The  ratio  lalhide  to  is  not  in  Arithmetical  progresnon  like  d» 
numbers 

2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9; 
nor  yet  in  geometrical  progression,  like  the  numbers 

2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  128,  256  ; 
but  it  is  in  the  series  of  one  half  upon  each  preceding  number ; 
like  the  numbers 

8,  12,  18,  27,  40,  60,  90,  136. 

Any  person  can  perceive  that  the  second  number,  12,  ts  pro- 
duced  by  the  preceding  number,  8,  and  half  8  ;  and  dmt  the  iSbad 
number,  18,  is  in  like  manner  produced  by  the  prececKng  number, 
12,  and  half  12 ;  and  so  on  for  the  rest.  They  can  also  see  how 
rapidly  the  sums  increase  as  the  ratio  proceeds.  The  difibrence 
between  the  two  first  numbers  is  but  four ;  but  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  last  is  forty-five :  and  from  thence  they  maj  see 
with  what  immense  rapidity  the  national  debt  has  increased,  and 
will  continue  to  increase,  till  it  exceeds  the  ordinary  powers  of  cal- 
culation, and  loses  itself  in  cyphers. 

I  come  now  to  apply  the  ratio  as  a  rule  to  determine  all  the 
cases. 

I  began  with  the  war  that  ended  in  1697,  which  was  the  war 
in  which  the  funding  system  began.     The  expense  of  diat 
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twentj-one  millions  and  an  half.  In  order  to  ascertam  the 
•xpense  of  the  next  war,  I  add  to  twenty-one  miUiona  and  anhalf« 
the  half  diereof  (ten  milliona  and  three  quarters)  which  makes 
thirtj-iwo  millions  and  a  quarter  for  the  expense  of  that  war. 
This  thirty-two  milUons  and  a  quarter,  added  to  the  former  debt 
of  twenty-one  millions  and  an  half,  carries  the  national  debt  to 
fifty-three  millions  and  three  quarters.  Smith,  (chapter  on  Public 
Debts,)  says,  that  the  national  debt  was  at  this  time  fifty-three 
millions. 

I  proceed  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  the  next  war,  that  of  1739, 
by  adding,  as  in  the  former  case  one  half  to  the  expense  of  the 
preceding  war.  The  expense  of  the  preceding  war,  was  thirty* 
two  millions  and  a  quarter;  for  the  sake  of  even  numbers,  say, 
thirty -two  millions ;  the  half  of  which  (16)  makes  forty^ei^t 
millions  for  the  expense  of  that  war. 

I  proceed  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  the  war  of  1756,  by 
adding,  according  to  the  ratio,  one  half  to  the  expense  of  the  pre- 
ceding war.  The  expense  of  the  preceding  was  taken  at  48 
millions,  the  half  of  which  (24)  makes  72  millions  for  the  expense 
of  that  war.  Sroitlv  (chapter  on  Public  Debts,)  says,  the  expense 
of  the  war  of  1756,  was  72  millions  and  a  quarter. 

I  proceed  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  the  American  war,  of 
1775,  by  adding,  as  in  the  former  cases,  one  half  to  the  expense 
of  the  preceding  war.  The  expense  of  the  preceding  war  was  72 
millions,  the  half  of  which  (36)  makes  108  millions  for  the  expense 
of  that  war.  In  the  last  edition  of  43mith,  (chapter  on  Public 
Debts,)  he  says,  the  expense  of  the  American  war  was  more  tlUm 
an  hundred  miUion$, 

I  come  now  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  the  present  war,  sup* 
posing  it  to  continue  as  long  as  former  wars  have  done,  and  the 
funding  system  not  to  break  up  before  that  period.  The  expense 
of  the  preceding  war  was  108  millions,  the  half  of  which  (54) 
makes  162  millions  for  the  expense  of  the  present  war.  It  gives 
symptoms  of  going  beyond  this  sum,  supposing  the  funding  sys- 
tem.not  to  break  up;  for  the  loans  of  the  lastyear  and  of  the  present 
year,  are  twenty-two  millions  each,  which  exceeds  the  ratio  com- 
pared with  the  loans  of  the  preceding  war.  It  will  not  be  from  the 
inability  of  procuring  loans  that  the  system  will  bresK  up.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  facility  with  which  loans  can  be  procured,  Aat 
hastens  that  event  The  loans  are  altogether  paper  transactkms ; 
VOL.  II  '  47 
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and  it  is  the  excess  of  them  dmt  brings  on,  wifli  acceleratiiig  speed, 

ttiat  progressive  depreciation  of  funded  paper  money  thai  will  dis« 

solve  the  funding  system. 

I  proceed  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  futare  wars,  and  I  do  this 

merely  to  show  the  impossibility  of  the  continuance  oi  the  landing 

system,  and  the  certainty  of  its  dissolution. 
The  expense  of  the  next  war  after  the  present  war,  according 

to  the  ratio  which  ascertained  the  preceding  cases,  will  be 

243  millions. 
Expense  of  the  second  war  364 

—  third  war  646 

fourth  war  819 

fifth  war  1228 

3200  millions, 
whichf  at  only  four  per  cent.  wiD  require  taxes  to  the  nominal 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-e%ht  millions  to  pay  the 
annual  interest,  besides  the  interest  of  the  present  debt,  and  the 
expenses  of  government,  which  are  not  included  in  this  account. 
Is  there  a  man  so  mad,  so  stupid,  as  to  suppose  this  system  can 
continue  1 

When  I  first  conceived  the  idea  of  seeking  for  some  common 
ratio  that  should  apply  as  a  rule  of  measurement  to  all  the  cases  of 
the  funding  system,  so  far  as  to  ascertain  the  several  stages  of  its 
approach  to  dissolution,  I  had  no  expectation  that  any  ratio  could 
be  found  that  would  apply  with  so  much  exactness  as  this  does.  I 
was  led  to  the  idea  merely  by  observing  that  the  funding  system 
was  a  thing  in  continual  progression,  and  that  whatever  was  in  a 
state  of  progression  might  be  supposed  to  admit  of,  at  least  some 
general  ratio  of  measurement,  that  would  apply  without  any  very 
great  variation.  But  who  could  have  supposed  thai  falling  sys- 
tems, or  falling  opinions,  admitted  of  a  ratio  apparently  as  true 
as  the  descent  of  falling  bodies  ?  I  have  not  made  the  ratio  any 
more  than  Newton  made  the  ratio  of  gravitation.  I  have  only 
oiacovered  it,  and  explained  the  mode  of  applpng  it. 

To  show  at  one  view  the  rapid  progression  of  the  funding  sys- 
tem to  destruction,  and  to  expose  the  folly  of  those  who  blindly 
oelidve  in  its  continuance,  and  who  artfully  endeavour  to  in^Mse 
that  belief  upon  others,  I  exhibit  in  the  annexed  table,  the  expensa 
at  each  of  the  six  wars  since  the  funding  eyatem  began,  as  aacet- 
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camed  hj  fbe  ratio,  and  the  eipenao  of  the  six  wars  yet  to  comc^ 
ascertained  by  the  same  ratio. 


FiaST  SIX  WARS. 

SECOND 

SIX  WARS. 

1 

_- 

- 

21  millions 

1 

- 

- 

243  millions 

2 

. 

. 

33  millions 

2 

- 

. 

364  millions 

3 

- 

- 

48  millions 

3 

- 

%• 

546  millions 

4 

- 

- 

72  millions^ 

4 

- 

- 

819  millions 

6 

- 

- 

108  millions 

5 

- 

- 

1228  millions 

6 

- 

- 

162  millions 

6 

- 

- 

1842  millions 

Total  444  Total  6042  miUions 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  power  with  which  even  a 
small  ratio,  acting  in  progression,  multiplies  in  a  long  series,  will 
see  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  this  table.  Those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  that  subject,  and  not  knowing  what  else  to  say,  may 
he  inclined  to  deny  it.  But  it  is  not  their  opinion  one  way,  nor 
mine  the  other,  that  can  influence  the  event.  The  table  exhibits 
the  natural  march  of  the  funding  system  to  its  irredeemable  disso- 
lution. Supposing  the  present  government  of  England  to  con- 
tinue, and  to  go  on  as  it  has  gone  on  since  the  funding  system 
began,  I  would  not  give  twenty  shillings  for  one  hundred  pounds 
in  the  funds  to  be  paid  twenty  years  hence.  I  do  not  speak  this 
predictively ;  I  produce  the  data  upon  which  that  belief  is 
founded  ;  and  which  data  it  is  every  body's  interest  to  know,  who 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  funds,  or  who  are  going  to  bequeath 
property  to  their  descendants  to  be  paid  at  a  future  day. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  that  as  governments  or  mmisters  pro 
ceeded  by  no  ratio  in  making  loans  or  incurring  debts,  and  ^ 
nobody  in(;^nded  any  ratio,  or  thought  of  any,  how  does  it  happen 

*  The  actual  expense  of  the  war  of  1739  did  not  come  up  to  the  sum  ascer- 
tained by  the  ratio.  But  as  that  which  is  the  natural  disposition  of  a  thing,  as 
H  is  the  natural  disposition  of  a  stream  of  water  to  descend,  will,  if  impeded 
in  its  course  overcome  by  a  new  eflTort  what  it  had  lost  by  that  impediment, 
b6  it  was  with  respect  to  this  war  and  the  next  (1756,)  taken  collectirely  ; 
for  the  expense  of  the  war  of  1766  restored  the  equilibrium  of  the  ratio,  as  if 
it  had  not  been  impeded.  A  circumstance  that  serves  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  ratio  more  fully  than  if  the  interruption  had  not  taken  place.  The  w« 
of  1739  was  languid  ;  the  efforts  were  oelow  the  value  of  money  at  that  tune ; 
for  the  ratio  isUie  measure  of  the  depreciation  of  money  in  consequence  Of 
the  funding  system;  or  what  ooroea  to  the  same  end,  it  is  the  measure  of  ths 
mcrease  of  paper.  Every  additional  quantity  of  it,  whether  in  batik  notes  or 
otherwise,  oiminishes  the  redy  though  not  the  nominal,  value  of  the  former 
quantity. 
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dMt  there  is  one  t    I  answer/ Ibel  dM  retio  Is  foapfcj  m  aacM 
mty ;  and  I  now  go  to  explain  what  that  necessitj  is. 

It  will  always  happen,  that  tiie  price  oflabor,  or  of  te  produce 
of  lahor,  be  that  produce  what  it  maj,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
qoanti^  of  money  in  a  coontiy,  admitting  things  to  take  their 
natural  course.  Before  the  invention  of  the  (bnding  sjstem,  thoe 
was  no  other  money  than  gold,  and  silver ;  and  as  natore  gives 
out  those  metab  with  a  sparing  hand,  and  in  regular  annoal  quanti- 
ties from  the  mines,  the  several  prices  of  things  were  proportiooed 
to  the  quanli^  of  money  at  that  time,  and  so  nearly  statiooaij  as 
to  vary  but  little  in  any  fidy  or  sixty  years  of  ^t  period. 

The  funding  system  was  a  substitute  for  gold  and  sflver.  Tlnd 
substitute  was  paper ;  and  the  quantity  increased  as  the  interest 
increased  upon  accumulated  loans.  This  appearance  of  a  new 
and  additional  species  of  money  in  the  nation,  soon  began  to  break 
the  relative  value  which  money  and  the  things  it  will  purchase 
bore  to  each  other  before.  £very  thing  rose  in  price  ;  but  the 
rise  at  first  was  little  and  slow,  like  the  difference  in  units  between 
two  first  numbers,  8  and  12,  compared  with  the  twalast  numbers 
90  and  135,  in  the  table.  It  was  however  sufficient  to  make  itself 
considerably  felt  in  a  large  transaction.  When,  therefore,  gOTem- 
ment,  by  engaging  in  a  new  war,  required  a  new  loan,  it  was  obliged 
to  make  a  higher  loan  than  the  former  loan,  to  balance  the 
increased  price  to  which  things  had  risen ;  and  as  that  new  loon 
increased  the  quantity  of  paper  in  proportion  to  the  new  quantky 
of  interest,  it  carried  the  price  of  things  still  higher  than  before. 
The  next  loan  was  again  higher,  to  balance  that  further  increased 
price  ;  and  all  this  in  the  same  manner  though  not  in  the  same 
degree,  that  every  new  emission  of  continental  money  in  America, 
or  of  assignats  in  France,  were  greater  than  the  preceding  emis- 
sion, to  make  head  against  the  advance  of  prices,  till  the  com- 
bat could  be  maintained' no  longer.  Herein  b  founded  the 
necessity  of  wliich  I  have  just  spoken.  That  necessity  proceeds 
with  accelerating  velocity,  and  the  ratio  I  have  laid  dowp  is  the 
measure  of  that  acceleration;  or,  to  speak  the  technical  language 
of  the  subject,  it  is  the  measure  of  the  increasing  depreciation  of 
funded  paper  money,  which  it  is  impossible  to  prevent,  while  the 
quantity  of  that  money  and  of  bank  notes  continues  to  multiply. 
TVhat  else  but  this  can  account  for  the  difference  betwen  one 
eosting  21  milUonsi  and  another  war  costing  160  millions  t 
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The  difTerence  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  score  of  extra- 
ordinary efforts  or  extraordinary  achievements.  The  war  that 
cost  twenty-one  mUlions  was  the  war  of  the  confederates,  histo* 
rically  called  the  grand  alliance,  consisting  of  England,  Austria, 
and  Holland,  in  the  time  of  William  III.  against  Louis  XIY. 
and  in  which  the  confederates  were  victorious.  The  present  is  a 
war  of  a  much  greater  confederacy ;  a  confederacy  of  England, 
Austria,  Prussia,  the  German  empire,  Spain,  Holland,  Naples,  and 
Sardinia,  eight  powers  against  the  French  republic  singly,  and  the 
republic  has  beaten  the  whole  confederacy.  But  to  return  to  my 
subject. 

It  is  said  in  England,  that  the  value  of  paper  keeps  jequal  with 
tiie  value  of  gold  and  silver.  But  the  case  is  not  rightly  stated  : 
tor  the  fact  is,  that  the  paper  has  pulled  dotcn  the  value  of  gold 
and  silver  to  a  level  with  itself. — Gold  and  silver  will  not  purchase 
so  much  of  any  purchasable  article  at  this  day  as  if  no  paper  had 
appeared,  nor  so  much  as  it  will  in  any  country  in  Europe  where 
there  is  no  paper.  How  long  this  hanging  together  of  .money  and 
paper  will  continue,  makes  a  new  ease ;  because  it  daily  exposes 
the  system  to  sudden  death,  independent  of  the  natural  death  it 
would  otherwise  suffer. 

I  consider  the  funding  system  as  being  now  advanced  into  the 
last  twenty  years  of  its  existence.  The  single  circumstance, 
were  there  no  other,  that  a  war  should  now  cost  nominally  one 
hundred  and  sixty  millions,  which  when  the  system  began  cost  but 
twenty-one  millions,  or  that  the  loan  for  one  year  only  (including 
the  loan  to  the  emperor)  should  now  be  nominally  greater  than  the 
whole  expense  of  that  war,  shows  the  state  of  depreciation  to 
which  the  funding  system  has  arrived.  Its  depreciation  is  in  the 
proportion  of  eight  for  one,  compared  with  the  value  of  its  money 
when  the  system  began ;  which  is  the  state  the  French  assignats 
stood  a  year  ago  (March  1795)  compared  with  gold  and  silver. 
It  is,  therefore,  that  I  say,  that  the  English  funding  system,  has 
entered  on  the  last  twenty  years  of  its  existence,  comparing  each 
twenty  years  of  the  English  system  with  every  single  year  of  the 
American  and  French  systems  as  before  stated. 

Again,  supposing  the  present  war  to  close  as  former  wars  have 
done,  and  without  producing  either  revolution  or  reform  in  Eng- 
knd,  another  war,  at  least,  must  be  looked  for  in  the  space  of  the 
twenty  years  I  allude  to ;  for  it  has  never  yet  since  happened  that 
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twenty  }rean  have  passed  off  without  a  «^ar«  and  that  more  especi- 
ally since  the  English  government  has  dabbled  in  German  politics, 
and  shown  a  disposition  to  insult  the  world,  and  the  world  of  com- 
merce*  with  her  navj.  The  next  war  will  cany  the  national  debt 
to  very  nearly  seven  hundred  millions,  the  interest  of  which,  at  four 
per  cent  will  be  twenty-eight  millions  besides  the  taxes  for  the 
(then)  expenses  of  government,  which  will  increase  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  which  will  carry  the  taxes  to  at  least  forty  millions; 
and  if  another  war  only  begins,  it  will  quickly  cany  them  to  above 
fSfty ;  for  it  is  in  the  lasC  twenty  years  of  the  funding  system,  as  in 
the  last  year  of  the  American  and  French  systems  without  fund 
ing,  that  all  the  great  shocks  begin  to  operate. 

I  have  just  mentioned  that  paper,  in  England  has  pulled  dovm 
the  value  of  gold  and  silver  to  a  level  with  itself;  and  that  this 
puUing  down  of  gold  and  silver  money  has  created  the  appearance 
of  paper  money  keeping  up.  The  same  thing,  and  the  same  mis- 
take, took  place  in  America  and  in  France,  and  continued  for 
a  considerable  time  after  the  commencement  of  their  system  of 
paper;  and  the  actual  depreciation  of  money  wa^  hidden  under  that 
mistake.  \ 

It  was  said  in  America,  at  that  time,  that  evefy  thing  was  be- 
coming dear ;  but  gold  and  silver  could  then  bu^  those  dear  arti- 
cles no  cheaper  than  paper  could  ;  and  therefore  it  was  not  called 
depreciation.  The  idea  ofdeameaa  established  itself  for  the  idea 
of  depreciation.  The  same  was  the  case  in  France.  Though 
every  thing  rose  in  price  soon  after  assignats  appeared,  yet  those 
dear  articles  could  be  purchased  no  cheaper  with  gold  and  silver, 
than  with  paper,  and  it  was  only  said  that  things  were  dear*  The 
same  is  still  the  language  in  England.  They  called  it  deamess* 
But  they  will  soon  find  that  it  is  an  actual  depreciation,  and  that 
this  depreciation  is  the  effect  of  the  funding  system ;  which,  by 
crowding  such  a  continually-increasing  mass  of  paper  into  cireo- 
lation,  carries  down  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  with  it  But  gold 
and  silver,  will,  in  the  long  run,  revolt  against  depreciation,  and 
separate  from  the  value  of  paper ;  for  the  progress  of  all  such  sjra- 
tems  appears  to  be,  that  the  paper  will  take  the  command  m  the 
beginning,  and  gold  and  silver  in  the  end. 

But  this  succession  in  the  command  of  gold  and  silver  over 
paper,  makes  a  crisis  far  more  eventful  to  the  funding  system  than 
to  any  other  system  uoon  which  paper  can  be  issued ;  for.  strietly 
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Speaking,  it  is  not  a  crisis  of  danger,  but  a  symptom  of  death.  It 
is  a  death  stroke  to  the  funding  system.  It  is  a  revolution  in  the 
whole  of  its  afiairs. 

If  paper  be  issued  without  being  funded  upon  interest,  emis- 
sions of  it  can  be  continued  af\er  the  value  of  it  separates  from 
gold  and  silver,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  two  cases  of  America  and 
Fhmce.  But  the  funding  system  rests  altogether  upon  the  value 
of  paper  being  equal  to  gold  and  silver  ;  which  will  be  as  long  as 
the  paper  can  continue  canying  down  the  value  of  gold  and  silver 
to  the  same  level  to  which  itself  descends,  and  no  longer.  But 
even  in  this  state,  that  of  descending  equally  together,  the  minis* 
ter,  whoever  he  may  be,  w  11  find  himself  beset  with  accumulating 
cBfiicuUies  ;  because  the  1<  lans  and  taxes  voted  for  the  service  of 
each  ensuing  year  will  wit  ler  in  his  hands  before  the  year  expires 
or  before  they  can  be  applied.- -This  will  force  him  to  tave  re- 
course to  emissions  of  what  are  called  exchequer  and  navy  bills, 
which,  by  still  increasing  the  mass  of  paper  in  circulation,  will 
drive  on  the  depreciation  still  more  rapidly. 

It  ought  to  be  known  that  taxes  in  England  are  not  paid  in 
gold  and  silver,  but  in  paper,  (bank  notes.)  Every  person  who 
pays  any  considerable  quantity  of  taxes,  such  as  malsters,  brew- 
ers, distillers,  (I  appeal  for  the  truth  of  it,  to  any  of  the  collectors 
of  excise  in  England,  or  to  Mr.  Whitebread,)  knows  this  to  be  the 
case.  There  is  not  gold  and  silver  enough  in  the  nation  to  pay 
the  taxes  in  coin,  as  I  shall  show ;  and  consequently  there  is  not 
money  enough  in  the  bank  to  pay  the  notes.  The  interest  of  the 
national  funded  debt  is  paid  at  the  bank  in  the  same  kind  of  paper 
in  which  the  taxes  are  collected.  When  people  find,  as  they  will 
find,  a  reservedness  among  each  other  in  giving  gold  and  silver 
for  bank  notes,  or  the  least  preference  for  the  former  over  the 
latter,  they  will  go  for  payment  to  the  bank,  where  they  have  a 
right  to  go.  They  will  do  this  as  a  measure  of  prudence,  each 
one  for  himself,  and  the  truth  or  delusion  of  the  funding  system 
will  then  be  proved. 

I  have  said  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  that  there  is  not  gold  and 
silver  enough*  in  the  nation  to  pay  the  taxes  in  coin,  and  conse- 
quently that  there  cannot  be  enough  in  the  bank  to  pay  the  notes. 
As  I  do  not  choose  to  rest  any  thing  upon  assertion,  I  appeal  for 
the  truth  of  this  to  the  publications  of  Mr.  Eden  (now  called  lord 
Auckland)  and  George  Chalmers,  secretary  to  the  board  of  trade 
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and  plantation,  of  which  Jenkinspn  (now  called  lord  Hawkesburjr) 
is  president  [These  sort  of  folks  change  their  names  so  often 
that  it  is  as  difficult  to  know  them  as  a  thief.]  Chalmers  gires 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coin  from  the  returns  of  coinage  at 
the  mint ;  and,  after  deducting  for  the  Ught  gold  recoined,  saya, 
that  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  is  about  twenty  mtffMmt. 
He  had  better  not  have  proved  this,  especially  if  he  had  reflected, 
that  pMic  credit  is  suspicion  asleep.  The  quantity  is  much  too 
little. 

Of  this  twenty  millions  (which  is  not  a  fourth  part  of  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  silver  there  is  in  France,  as  is  shown  in  Mr. 
Neckar's  Treatise  on  the  administration  of  the  Finances)  three 
millions,  at  least,  must  be  supposed  to  be  in  Ireland,  some  in 
Scotland,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  Newfoundland,  &c.  The 
quantity  therefore  in  England  cannot  be  more  than  sixteen  mil- 
honS|  which  is  four  millions  less  than  the  amount  of  the  taxes. 
But  admitting  that  there  are  sixteen  millions,  not  more  than  a 
fourth  part  thereof  can  be  in  London,  when  it  is  considered  that 
every  city,  town,  village,  and  farm-house  in  the  nation  must  hare 
a  part  of  it,  and  that  all  the  great  manufactories,  which  most  re- 
quire cash,  are  out  of  London.  Of  this  four  millions  in  London, 
every  banker,  merchant,  tradesman,  in  short,  every  individual  must 
have  some.  He  must  be  a  poor  shopkeeper  indeed,  who  has  not 
a  few  guineas  in  his  till.  The  quantity  of  cash  therefore  in  the 
bank,  never  can,  on  the  evidence  of  circumstances,  be  so  much 
as  two  millions  ;  most  probably  not  more  than  one  million ;  and 
on  this  slender  twig,  always  liable  to  be  broken,  hangs  the  whole 
funding  system  of  four  hundred  millions,  besides  many  millions 
in  bank  notes.  The  sum  in  the  bank  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  one- 
fourth  of  only  one  year's  interest  of  the  national  debt,  were  the 
creditors  to  demand  pa3rment  ia  cash,  or  demand  cash  for  the 
bank  notes  in  which  the  interest  is  paid.  A  circumstance  always 
liable  to  happen. 

One  of  the  amusements  that  has  kept  up  the  farce  of  the  fund- 
ing system,  is,  that  the  interest  is  regularly  paid.  But  as  ihe 
interest  is  always  paid  in  bank  notes,  and  as  hank  notes  can 
always  be  coined  for  the  purpose,  this  mode  of  payment  proves 
nothing.  The  point  of  proof  is,  can  the  bank  give  cash  for  the 
bank  notes  with  which  the  interest  is  paid  ?  If  it  cannot,  and 
it  is  evident  that  it  cannot,  some  millions  of  bank  notes  must  go 
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without  payment,  and  those  holders  of  bank  notes  who  apply  Uuu 
will  be  wont  ofil  Were  the  present  quantity  of  cash  in  the  bank 
paid  away*  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  see  how  any  new  quantity  is 
to  arrive.  None  will  arrive  from  taxes,  for  the  taxes  will  all  be 
paid  in  bank  notes ;  and  should  the  government  refuse  bank  notes 
in  payment  of  taxes,  the  credit  of  bank  notes  will  be  gone  at 
once,  no  cash  will  arise  from  the  business  of  discounting  mer- 
chant's bills  ;  for  every  merchant  will  pay  off  those  bills  in  bank 
notes,  and  not  in  cash.  There  is  therefore  no  means  left  for^the 
bank  to  obtain  a  new  supply  of  cash,  after  the  present  quantity  be 
paid  away.  But  besides  the  impossibility  of  paying  the  interest 
of  the  funded  debt  in  ca^  there  are  many  thousand  persons  in 
London  and  in  the  country,  who  are  holders  of  bank  notes  that 
came  into  their  hands  in  the  fair  way  of  trade,  and  who  are  not 
stock  holders  in  the  funds ;  and  as  such  persons  have  had  no 
hand  in  increasing  the  demand  upon  the  bank,  as  those  have  had, 
who  for  their  own  private  interest,  like  Boyd  and  others,  are  con* 
tracting,  or  pretending  to  contract,  for  new  loans,  they  will  con* 
ceive  they  have  a  just  right  that  their  bank  notes  should  be  paid 
first*  Boyd  has  been  very  sly  in  France,  in  changing  his  paper 
into  cash.  He  will  be  just  as  sly  in  doing  the  same  thing  in 
London ;  for  he  has  learned  to  calculate  :  and  then  it  is  probaUo 
he  will  set  off  for  America. 

A  stoppage  of  payment  at  the  bank  is  not  a  new  thing.  Smi6i 
in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iL  chap.  2.  says,  **  that  in  the 
year  1696,  exchequer  bills  fell  forty,  fifty*  and  sixty  per  cent- 
bank  notes  twenty  per  cent  and  the  bank  stopped  payment *? 
That  which  happened  in  1696,  may  happen  again  in  1796.  The 
period  in  which  it  happened  was  the  last  year  of  the  war  of 
king  William.  It  necessarily  put  a  stop  to  the  further  emis* 
sion  of  exchequer  and  navy  bills,  and  to  the  raising  of  new 
loans  ;  and  the  peace  which  took  place  the  next  year  was  pro* 
bably  hurried  on  by  this  cireumstance,  and  saved  the  bank  from 
bankruptcy.  Smith  in  speaking  from  the  cnrcumstances  of  the 
bank,  upon  another  occasion  says,  (book  ii.  diap.  2.)  •*  This  great 
company  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  paying  in  si** 
pences.?'  When  a  bank  adopts  the  expedient  of  paying  in  six- 
pences, it  is  a  confession  of  insolvency. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  every  case  of  Mure  in 
finances,  since  the  system  of  paper  began,  has  produced  a  revo* 
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lolioo  in  gorefamentt  ettlier  told  or  {MttiaL  A  ftflore  in  ^m 
inance  of  Uie  aaolgiiato  broke  up  the  roTohitloiiaiy  govaramenl^ 
nd  produced  the  preseut  French  comtitii^ioB.  A  ihikve  in  the 
finances  of  the  old  oongrees  of  Ameriea  and  the  embarraaanients 
il  brought  upon  the  comroereev  broke  up  the  ajeten  of  tile  <Jd 
eonfederation»  and  produced  the  iederal  oonatitution*  If,  tiMiit 
we  admit  of  reasoning  by  cooapaiieon  of  causes  and  ereiita,  the 
ftihire  of  the  English  finances  wil  produce  some  change  in  the 
government  of  the  country* 

As  to  Mr.  PiU's  project  of  paymg  off  ^m  natioaal  debt  by 
ap(dying  a  ramion  a-year  for  that  purpoee,  while  he  contiiraes 
adding  more  than  twenty  milhens  a-year  to  it,  it  is  like  setting  a 
man  with  a  wooden  leg  to  run  afW?  a  hare*  The  Icrnger  he  runs 
thefiurtherheisoff. 

When  I  said  that  the  funding  system  had  entered  the  ksl 
twenty  years  of  its  existence,  I  certainly  did  net  meui  that  ic 
would  continue  twenty  years,  and  then  eipire  as  a  lease  would.  I 
meant  to  describe  that  age  of  deer^ttude  m  which  death  is  ewecy 
daytobe  expected,  and  life  cannot  continue  long.  Bot^de«thof 
cfodit,  or  that  state  that  is  called  bankruptcy,  is  not  always  marked 
by  ftose  progressive  stages  of  visible  dechne,  tiiat  maik  the 
decline  of  notuial  li(e.  In  the  progression  of  natnrai  liie,  age 
cannot  counterfeit  youth,  nor  conceal  the  departure  of  juvenile 
abilities.  ,But  it  ia  otherwise  with  respect  to  the  deadi  of  credit ; 
for  though  all  the  approaches  to  bankruptcy  may  aotually  exist  in 
circumstances,  they  admit  of  b^g  concealed  by  appearances. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  baidnupt  of  to-day  a 
man  of  credit  but  the  day  before ;  yet  no  sooner  is  the  real  state 
of  his  afiairs  known,  than  eywj  body  can  see  that  he  had  been 
insdvept  long  before.  In  London,  the  greatest  tl^eatre  of  baok- 
ruptcy  in  Europe,  this  pait  of  die  suliject  wiU  be  well  and  fe^ 
ingly  understood. 

Mr.  Pitt  continually  talks  of  credit,  and  of  the  national  re* 
sources.  These  are  two  of  the  Mgned  appearances  by  whiob 
the  approaches  to  bankruplcy  are  conaeakwU  That  winch  he 
eaUs  credit  may  exist,  as  I  have  just  shown,  in  a  stale  of  insoW 
vency,  and  is  always  what  I  have  before  des<»&ed  it  to  be, 
mupieum  adeip. 

As  to  ni^onal  resources,  Mr.  Pitt,  13m  all  the  English  finan- 
ders  that  preceded  him  since  the  Gmiia^  syirtem  begant  haa 
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woSfm^  mbtricen  the  Bsture  of  a  resource ;  HuA  k,  tej  hare 
mistakea-ii  conrntenlfy  wtUi  the  Jeloeton  of  the  fuinhng  system  > 
bttltunsisespkinii^tfa^deliisioQ*  That  which  he  calls,  and  whkii 
tbejT  called,  a>iesource,  is  ooi  a  reaouree,  hut  is  the  amticipatiim 
of  a  resource.  They  have  aatipipated  what  imuM  haive  b^m  a 
resource  m  another  geaeralion,  had  not  die  oseof  U  been  so  an- 
ticipaied.  The  fuading  sjwteaa  is  a  system  of  anticipation. 
Those  who  estabUahed  it  an  hundred  years  ago,  anticipated  the 
resources  of  those  who  were  to  live  an  hundred  years  aft^ :  for 
the  peo^e  of  the  present  day  hare  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debts- 
contracted  at  thai  time,  and  of  ail  debts  contracted  since.  But  it  is 
the  last  feather  that  breaks  the  horse'sback.  Had  the  system 
began  an  hundred  years  before,  the  amount  of  taxes  at  this  time 
to  pay  the  annual  interest  at  four  per  cent  (could  we  suppose 
such  a  system  of  insanity  to  have  thus  continued)  would  be  two 
hundred  and  twenty  milUoas  annually :  for  die  capital  of  the  debt 
would  be  5486  railUons,  aocoiding  to  the  ratio  that  ascertains  the 
expense  of  the  wars  for  the  hundred  years  that  are  past.  But 
long  before  it  could  have  reaehed  this  period,  the  value  of  bank 
notes,  irom  the  immense  quantity  of  them,  (for  it  is  in  paper  only 
that  such  a  nominal  revenue  could  bo  collected,)  would  have  been 
as  low  or  lower  than  continental  paper  money  has  been  in  Americaf 
or  assignats  in  France  ;  and  as  for  the  idea  of  exchanging  them  for 
gold  and  silver,  it  b  too  absurd  to  be  contradicted. 

Do  we  not  see  that  nature,  in- all  her  operations,  disowns  the 
visionary  basis  upon  which  die  funding  system  is  built  ?  She  acts 
always  by  renewed  stEiccessioBS,  and  never  by  accumulating  addi- 
tions, perpetually  progressiag.  Animals,  and  vegetables,  men 
and  trees,  have  existed  since  the  world  began :  but  that  exists 
sDce  has  been  cairied  on  by  succession  of  generations,  and  not  by 
continuing  the  same  men  and  the  same  trees  in  existence  that  ex- 
isted first ;  and  to  make  room  for  the  new  she  removes  the  old* 
£very  natural  idiot  can  see  this.  It  is  the  stodfi-jobbing  idiot 
only  that  mistakes.  He  has  conceived  that  art  can  do  what  na- 
ture cannot.  He  is  teadiing  her  a  new  system ;  that  there  is  no 
occaaion  for  man  to  die ;  that  the  scheme  of  creation  can  be 
earned  en  upon  the  plan  of  the  fimding  system ;  that  it  can  pro- 
ceed by  oontinoal  ad<fitions  of  new  beings  like  new  loans,  and  aU 
live  together  in  eternal  youth.  Go,  count  the  graves,  tbeu  idielf 
and  learn  ym  fatty  of  Hqn 
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Biit  besides  these  tfaings*  there  is  soroednng  visiblj  fiudcsl  m 
the  whole  openitiOD  of  loeniDg.  It  is  scsicelj  more  than  four 
jeara  ago  that  such  a  rot  of  bankraptc/  epread  itself  over  Lon- 
don, that  the  whole  commercial  fiibric  tottered ;  trade  and  credit 
were  at  a  stand  ;*  and  such  was  the  state  of  things,  that  to  preyent 
or  suspend  a  general  bankruptcy,  die  gOTeminent  lent  the  ner 
chants  six  millions  in  govermneni  paper,  and  now  the  merehaats 
lend  the  government  twenty-two  milfimis  in  ikdr  paper ;  and  two 
parties,  Boyd  and  Morgan,  men  but  little  known,  contend  who 
shall  be  the  lenders.  What  a  farce  is  this  I  It  reduces  die  oper- 
ation of  loaning  to  accommodation  paper,  in  which  the  competitors 
contend,  not  who  shall  lend,  but  who  shril  sign,  because  there  is 
something  to  be  got  for  signing. 

Every  English  stock-jobber  and  minister  boasts  of  Hub  credit 
of  England.  Its  credit,  say  they,  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
country  in  Europe.  There  is  a  good  reason  for  this :  for  there  is 
not  another  eountty  in  Europe  that  conld  be  made  the  dupe  ot 
such  a  delusion.  The  English  funding  system  will  remain  a 
monument  of  wonder,  not  so  much  on  acconnt  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  carried,  as  of  the  folly  of  believing  in  it 

Those  who  had  formerly  predicted  that  the  funding  system 
would  break  up  when  the  debt  should  amount  to  one  hundred  or 
one  hundred  and  flAy  millions,  erred  only  in  not  distinguishing 
between  insolvency  and  actual  bankruptcy :  for  the  insolvency 
commenced  as  soon  as  the  govemniAnt  became  unable  to  pay  the 
interest  in  cash,  or  to  give  cash  for  the  bank  notes  in  which  the 
interest  was  paid,  whether  that  inability  was  known  or  not,  or 
whether  it  was  suspected  or  not  Insolvency  always  takes  place 
before  bankruptcy  :  for  bankruptcy  is  nothing  more  than  the  pub* 
lication  of  that  insolvency.  In  the  affiiirs  of  an  iodividoal,  it  of* 
ten  happens  that  insolvency  exists  several  years  before  bankruptcy, 
and  that  the  insolvency  is  concealed  and  carried  on  till  the  indivi- 
dual is  not  able  to  pay  one  shilling  in  the  pound.  A  goveinmenf 
can  ward  off  bankruptcy  longer  than  an  individual :  but  insolvency 
will  inevitably  produce  bankruptcy,  whether  in  an  faidividoal  or  in 
a  government  If  then  the  quantity  of  bank  notes  payable  on 
demand,  which  the  bank  has  issued,  are  greater  diaa  tlM  tank  can 
pay  off,  die  bank  is  insolvent :  and  when  that  insolvency  is  d»- 
olared,  it  is  bankruptcy.* 

^  ABK»g  the  delonoos  chat  have  bssaiaqposediqpsn  the  aatisabjaumfr 
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I  cone  now  to  ahow  diesevenl  ways  by  which  bank  Botes  gel 
mto  Offcdation.  I  shall  afterwards  offer  an  estimate  on  the  total 
quantity  or  amount  of  bank  notes  existing  at  this  moment. 

The  bank  acts  in  tiiree  capacities.  As  a  bank  of  discount ; 
as  a  bank  of  deposite ;  and  as  a  bank  for  the  government 

Ist,  As  a  bank  of  discount.  The  bank  discounts  merchants' 
bills  of  exchange  for  two  months.  When  a  merchant  has  a  bill 
that  ¥rill  become  due  at  the  end  of  two  months,  and  wants  pay- 
ment  before  that  time,  the  bank  advances  that  payment  to  him, 
deducting  therefrom  at  the  rate  of  ^ye  per  cent  per  annum. 
The  biH  of  exchange  remains  at  the  bank  as  a  pledge  or  pawn, 
and  at  tiie  end  of  two  months  it  must  be  redeemed.  This  trans- 
action is  done  altogether  in  paper ;  for  the  profits  of  the  bank,  as 
a  bank  of  discount,  arise  entirely  from  its  making  use  of  paper  as 
money.  The  bank  gives  bank  notes  to  the  merchant  in  discount- 
mg  the  bill  of  exchange,  and  the  redeemer  of  the  bill  pays  bank- 
notes to  the  bank  in  redeeming  it  It  very  seldom  happens  that 
any  real  money  passes  between  them. 

If  the  profits  of  a  bank  be,  for  example,  two  hundred  thousand 

ters,  to  give  a  false  colouring  to  its  afTairs^  find  by  none  more  than  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
is  a  motky,  amphibious-cnaractered  thing  called  the  balance  qf  tra^.  Thia 
balance  of  trade,  as  it  is  called,  is  taken  from  the  custom-house  books,  in 
which  entnes  are  made  of  all  cargoes  exported,  and  also  of  all  cargoes  mi- 
pofted,  in  each  year — and  when  the  ralue  of  the  exports,  according  to  the 
price  set  upon  them  by  the  exporter  or  by  the  custom-house,  is  greater  than 
the  value  or  the  imports,  estimated  in  the  same  manner,  they  say,  the  balance 
of  trade  is  much  in  their  favor/ 

The  custom-house  books  [)rove  regularly  enough  that  so  many  cargoes  have 
been  exported,  and  so  many  importra — ^but  this  is  all  that  they  prove,  or  were 
intended  to  prove.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  balance  or  profit  or  loss ; 
and  it  is  ignorance  to  appeal  to  them  upon  that  account :  for  the  case  is,  that 
the  greater  the  loss  is  in  any  one  year,  the  higher  will  this  thing  called  the 
balance  of  trade  appear  to  be  according  to  the  custom-house  books.  Foi 
example,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  convoy  has  been  taken  by 
the  firench  thh  yeax^— consequently  those  careees  will  not  appear  as  imporU 
on  the  custom-house  books,  and  therefore  the  balance  of  trade,  by  which  they 
mean  the  profits  of  it  will  appear  to  be  so  much  the  greater,  as  the  low 
•mounts  to — and  on  the  oth^  hand,  had  the  loss  not  happened,  the  profits 
would  have  appeared  to  have  been  so  much  the  less.  An  the  losses  happen- 
mg  at  sea,  to  returning  cargoes,  by  accidents,  by  the  elements,  or  by  capture, 
make  the  balance  appear  the  higher  on  the  side  of  the  exports — and  were 
they  all  lost  at  sea,  it  would  appear  to  be  all  profit  on  the  custom-house  books. 
Also  eveiy  cargo  of  exports  that  is  lost  and  occasions  another  to  be  sent, 
adds  in  h1ie  manner  to  the  side  of  the  exports,  and  appears  as  profit.  This 
year  the  balance  of  trade  will  appear  high,  because  the  losses  have  been 
great  by  capture  and  by  storms.  The  ignorance  of  the  British  parliament 
m  listening  to  this  hackneyed  imposition  of  ministers  about  the  oalanoe  of 
trade  is  astonishing.  It  shows  how  little  they  know  of  national  afiairs— 
and  Mr.  Grey  may  as  well  talk  Greek  to  them,  as  to  make  motions  about 
the  state  of  tlie  nation.  They  understand  only  fox-hunting  and  the  game  laws. 
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IKNincb  a-jrear,  (a  great  sum  to  be  madejnerelybyeKclMBgkig 
one  sort  of  paper  for  another,  and  which  shows  also  tint  ^. 
merchants  of  that  place  are  pressed  for  monej  for  pajpneats^ 
instead  of  having  money  to. spare  to  lend  to  goyenimeiit»)  it  proves 
that  the  bank  discounts  to  the  amount  of  four  millions  aimiiall/y 
or  666,666/.  every  two  months ;  and  as  there  never  remain  in  te 
bank  more  than  two  month's  pledges,  of  the  value  of  666«66(U. 
at  any  one  time,  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  at  any 
one  time  should  not  be  more  than  to  that  amount  This  is  su^ 
ficient  to  show,  that  the  present  immense  quantity  of  bank  notes,, 
which  are  distributed  through  every  city,  town,  TiUage,  and 
farm-house  in  England,  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  aeore  of 
discounting. 

2d,  As  a  bank  of  deposite*  To  deposite  money  at  the  bank 
means  to  lodge  it  there  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  to  be 
drawn  out  at  any  moment  the  depositor  pleases,  or  to  be  paid 
away  to  his  order.  When*  the  business  of  discounting  ia  great, 
that  of  depositing  is  necessarily  small.  No  man  depositee  and 
applies  for  discounts  at  the  same  time ;  for  it  would  be  like  paying 
interest  for  lending  money,  instead  of  for  borrowing  it  The 
deposit^s  that  are  now  made*  at  the  bank  are  almost  entirely  in 
bank  notes,  and  consequently  they  add  nothing  to  the  abiKty  of 
the  bank  to  pay  off  the  bank  notes  that  may  be  presented -for  pay- 
ment ;  and  besides  this,  the  deposites  are  no  more  the  property 
of  the  bank  than  the  cash  or  bank  notes  in  a  merchant's  counting 
house  are  the  property  of  his  book-keeper.  No  great  increase 
therefore  of  bank  notes,  beyond  what  the  discounting  business 
admits  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  score  of  deposites. 

3d,  The  bank  acts  as  banker  for  the  government  This  is  the 
connexion  that  threatens  to  ruin  every  public  bank.  It  is  through 
this  connexion  that  the  credit  of  a  bank  is  forced  far  beyond  what 
it  ought  to  be,  and  still  further  beyond  its  ability  to  pay.  It  is 
through  this  connexion,  that  such  an  immense,  redundant  quantity 
of  bank  notes  have  gotten  into  circulation ;  and  which,  instead  of 
being  issued  because  there  was  property  in  the  bank,  have  been 
issued  because  there  was  none. 

When  the  treasury  is  empty,  which  happens  in  almost  every 
year  of  every  war,  its  coflers  at  the  bank  are  empty  also.  It  ia 
in  this  condition  of  emptiness  that  the  minister  has  recourse  to 
anisaions  of  what  are  called  exchequer  and  navy  bilki  which  con- 
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fmwl^  geoentes  a  new  increase  of  bank  notes*  and  which  are 
■ported  upon  the  public,  without  there  being  property  in  the  bank 
to  pay  them. — These  exchequer  and  navy  bills  (being,  as  I  have 
said,  emitted  because  the  treasury  and  its  coffers  at  the  bank  are 
empty,  and  cannot  pay  the  demands  that  come  in)  are  no  other 
than  an  acknowledgment  that  the  bearer  is  entitled  to  receive  so 
much  money.  They  may  be  compared  to  the  settlement  of  an 
account,  in  which  the  debtor  acknowledges  the  balance  he  owes, 
and  for  which  he  gives  a  note  of  hand  ;  or  to  a  note  of  hand 
given  to  raise  money  upon  it. 

Sometimes  the  bank  discounts  those  bills  as  it  would  discount 
merchants  bills  of  exchange ;  sometimes  it  purchases  them  of  the 
holders  at  the  current  price  ;  and  sometimes  it  agrees  with  the 
ministers  to  pi^  an  interest  upon  them  to  the  holders,  and  keep 
them  in  circcdation.  In  every  one  of  these  cases  an  additional 
quantity  of  bank  notes  gets  into  circulation,  and  are  sported,  as  I 
have  said,  upon  the  public,  without  there  being  property  in  the 
bank,  as  banker  for  the  government,  to  pay  them  ;  and  besides 
this,  the  bank  has  now  no  money  of  its  own  ;  for  the  money  that 
was  originally  subscribed  to  begin  the  credit  of  the  bank  with,  at 
its  first  establishment,  has  been  lent  to  government  and  wasted 
long  ago. 

'*  The  bank  {mys  Smith,  book  ii.  chap.  2.)  acts  not  only  as  an 
ordinary  bank,  but^as  a  great  engine  of  state ;  it  receives  and  pays 
the  greater  part  of  the  annuities  which  are  due  to  the  creditors  of 
the  jnc6^'c."  (It  is  worth  observing,  that  the  public^  or  the  naiionf 
is  always  put  for  the  government,  in  speaking  of  debts.)  **  It 
circulates"  (says  Smith)  '*  exchequer  bills,  and  it  advances  to 
government  the  annual  amount  of  the  land  and  malt  taxes,  which 
are  frequently  not  paid  till  several  years  aflerwards."  (This  ad« 
vancement  is  also  done  in  bank  notes,  for  which  there  is  not  pro* 
perty  in  the  bank.)  ,  ^  In  those  different  operations  (says  Smith) 
its  duty  to  the  public  mny  sometimes  have  obliged  it«  without  any 
fault  of  its  directors,  to  overstock  the  cireulaHon  toith  paper  mo- 
neyJ^ — bank  notes.  Howito  duty  to  the  public  can  induce  it  to 
overstock  that  public  with  promissory  bank  notes  which  it  canmi 
pay^  and  thereby  expose  the  individuals  of  that  public  to  rum,  it 
too  paradoxical  to  be  explained ;  for  it  is  on  the  credit  which  nk 
dividuals  give  to  the  bank^  by  receiving  and  circulating  its  notefl^ 
and  not  upcm  its  own  credit  or  ks  oum  property,  for  it  has  nonc^ 
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tiiat  the  bank  spotts.  l€,  howerer,  it  be  the  dntj  of  the  beak  to 
Aexpoee  the  public  to  this  hazard,  it  is  at  least  equally  the  dotf  of 
the  individuals  of  that  public  to  ^t  then*  money  aod  take  care  of 
themselTes ;  and  leave  it  to  placemen,  pensioners,  gorerHMOt 
contractors,  Reeves'  association,  and  the  members  of  both  housei 
of  parliament,  who  have  voted  away  the  money  at  the  nod  of  te 
minister,  to  continue  the  credit  if  they  can,  and  for  which  their 
estates,  individually  and  cdlectively,  ought  to  answer  as  fiur  as  tbeif 
will  go. 

There  has  always  existed,  and  still  exists,  a  mjrsterioos,  sa^ 
ptcious  connexi<fti,  between  the  minister  and  ^e  directors  of  ti» 
bank,  and  .which  explams  itself  no  otherwise  than  by  a  cootinial 
increase  of  bank  notes.  Widioat,  dierefbre,  entering  into  aof 
fbrther  details  of  the  various  contrivances  by  which  bank  notei 
are  issued,  and  thrown  upon  the  public,  I  proceed,  as  I  befoi* 
mentioned,  to  offer  an  estimate  on  te  tot^  Quantity  of  bank  notes 
in  cireulatioc 

However  disposed  governments  maybe  to  extort  money bf 
taxes  from  the  people,  ther^  m  a  limit  to  the  practice  estabfahs<i 
in  the  nature  of  things.  That  limit  is  the  proportion  between  te 
quantity  of  money  in  a  nation,  be  that  quantity  of  money  wbst  it 
may,  and  tne  greacest  quantity  of  taxes  that  can  be  raised  upon  it. 
People  have  other  uses  for  money  besides  paying  taxes ;  and  it  is 
only  a  proportional  part  of  that  money  they  can  spare  for  taxes, 
as  it  is  only  a  proportional  part  they  can  spare  for  house-rent,  for 
clothing,  or  for  any  other  particular  use.  These  proportions  find 
out  and  establish  themselves ;  and  that  with  such  exactness,  that 
if  any  one  part  exceeds  its  proportion,  all  the  other  parts  feel  it 

Before  the  invention  of  paper  money,  (bank  notes,)  there  was 
no  other  money  in  the  nation  than  gold  and  silver,  and  the  great- 
est quantity  of  money  that  ever  was  raised  in  taxes  during  diat 
period,  never  exceeded  a  fourth  part  of  the  quantity  of  monej  in 
the  nation.  It  was  high  taxing  when  it  came  to  this  point  The 
taxes  in  die  time  of  William  IIL  never  reached  to  four  mfltioos, 
before  the  invention  of  paper,  and  the  quantity  of  money  in  the 
nation  at  that  time  was  estimated  to  be  about  sixteen  millioas. 
The  same  proportions  established  themselves  in  France.  There 
was  no  paper  money  in  France  before  the  present  revolution,  aod 
the  taxes  were  collected  in  gold  and  silver  money.  Tlie  highest 
quantity  of  taxes  never  exceeded  twenty-two  milliona  sterling ; 
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mat  the  qvaatHj  of  goU  and  iHlrer  moneyia  Ae  nalioB  at  %> 
•une  time,  as  atated  by  M.  Nedcar,  from  retama  of  coku^U 
fhe  mint,  infawlreatiae  onlbe  Admnudralion  oftfae  FraaeccSfW 
^MKit  ainely'  miiioiia  atetiing.  To  go  beyond  thia  Hmit  of  a 
fourik  part,  in  Snglaad,  itey  were  obliged  to^  introduce  paper 
monej ;  and  the  attempt  to  go  b^ond  it  in  France,  where  paper 
could  not  be  iatiodtteed,  broke  np  the  goremnMnt. 

Thia  proportion,  therefore,  of  a  foorUi  part,  is  the  limit  wiikh 
the  natuae  of  the  thing  eataUiriiea  for  itself,  be  the  quantitj  of 
money  in  a  natioii  mere  or  less. 

TIm  amount  of  taaces,  in  England,  at  this  tnne  is  full  tweotf 
anilioiia ;  and  dierdbre  the  qaantitj  of  gold  and  ail?er,  and  el* 
bank  notes,  taken  togedier,  aaKHiats  to  eighty  mflkens.  The 
quantity  of  gold  and  aihrer,  as  stated  by  lord  Hawfcesbmy's  aecre* 
tary,  (George  CbBlmers,)  as  I  have  before  ahown,  is  twenty  mil 
Nona  ;  and,  therefore^  the  total  amomit  of  bank  notes  in  cironla^ 
ttou,  all  made  payable  on  demand,  ia  sixty  milliotts.  Tins  enoa* 
mooa  sum  wtt  astomsh  the  moat  stupid  stock-jobber,  and  over« 
power  Ike  credcdity  of  the  most  tiioughtlees  Enc^shman :  bat 

were  it  only  a  third  part  of  that  sum,  the  bank  cannot  pay  half  a 
crown  in  <ke  pound* 

There  is  soaMtfaing  cufms  in  the  movements  of  this  modem 
com^icate€lma«^tte,theftmduigsy8tem;  and  it  is  only  now  that 
k  is  beginning  to  unfdd  the  ftiU  extent  of  its  nM>vemeBts«  In  the 
first  part  of  its  mevements  it  gives  great  powers  into  the  hands  ef 
govomment,  and  ih  the  last  part  it  takes  ^lem  completely  away. 

Tlie  funding  system  set  out  wA  raising  revenues  under  the 
name  of  loans,  by  means  of  which  government  became  both  pr^ 
digal  and  powerful.  The  kraaers  assumed  the  name  of  creditors, 
and  tiiough  it  was  soon  discovered  that  loaning  was  governments- 
jobbing,  those  pretended  loaners,  or  the  persons  who  purohaaed 
into  the  fbnds  afterwards,  conceived  thnaselves  not  ody  to  be 
croditors,  but  to  be  tkeon%  creditors. 

But  such  has  been  the  operation  of  this  complicated  madnae, 
iStkQ  funding  system,  that  it  has  produced,  unperceived,  a  second 
generation  kj€  creditors,  inore  numerous  and  fiur  more  forroididde;| 
and  withal  more  real  than  the  first  generation ;  for  every  hokkr 
ef  abank  note  is  a  erector,  and  a  real  creditor, and  tiie  debtdna  ^ 
to  him  is  made  payable  on  demand.  The  debt,  therefore,  wfaieb 
file  government  owes  to  individuals  is  composed  of  two  parte  $ 
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te  one  aboot  four  kondred  wSBamm 
idboat  sixty  miUkms  payable  on  deiaand. 
Ihe  funded  debt,  the  other  ta  the  debt  doe  in  1 

The  aeeood  debt  (that  contained  IE  tfia  bank  Botea)  haa^ia  a  ] 
flMasure,  been  inevrred  to  pay  the  iuleieat  af  the  int  dfkn ;  aa 
that  m  ftKt  little  or  no  real  intereat  baa  been  paid  by  garemnMoL 
The  whole  baa  been  drinaioo  and  fraud.  Qo/f^namad  firat  cod- 
tractedji  debt,  in  the  form  of  loans,  with  one  claae  of  peof^  and 
then  ran  clandeatinely  in  debt  with  another  daaa,  by  aaeaaa  of 
bank  notes,  to  pay  the  interest  €k>¥enHBMnt  acted  of  kaelf  in 
eontractiDg  the  first  debt,  and  made  a  naehine  of  the  bank  to 
contract  the  second.  It  is  this  second  debt  dial  changes  the  aeal 
of  power  and  the  order  of  things ;  for  it  poti  it  in  te  power  ^ 
eren  a  small  part  of  the  holders  of  bank  notes,  (had  they  no  odfter 
motiTea  than  disgoat  at  Pitt  and  Greorilla'a  aedition  bffia,)  to 
eontnrf  any  meastne  of  goremment  diey  found  to  be  ii^vrioiM  to 
flmr  interest ;  and  that  not  by  popular  OMetingay  or  popnlar 
societies,  but  by  tfie  simple  and  easy  operation  of  with-hokhag 
Am  credit  from  that  government ;  that  ia,  by  indtridnaUy  do* 
mending  payment,  at  thebank,  for  every  bank  note  that  comes  into 
their  hands.  Why  should  Pitt  and  Grenville  expect  that  te  very 
men  whom  they  insult  and  injurs,  should,  at  tiio  aaaM  time,  con- 
tinue to  support  the  meaaures  of  Pitt  and  Grenville,  by  giving 
credit  to  their  promissory  notes  of  payment  T  No  new  emisaions 
of  bank  notes  could  go  on  while  payment  was  demandiag  on  tha 
old,  and  the  ca^  in  1h»  bank  wasting  daily  away ;  nor  any  new 
adyances  bo  made  to  government,  or  to  the  emperor,  to  cany  on 
the  war ;  nor  any  new  emission  to  be  made  on  exchequer  billa* 

^  The  hanky^^  snyn  Smith,  (book  iL  diap.  S)  ia  ^agrttAmgrnt 
ofstaU.'^  And  in  the  same  paragraph  hesays,  **  Hu  ttttbOUy  ofiU 
bank  m  eqwd  to  thai  of  the  BrUiMh  govmnmeni ;''  which  is  the 
same  as  to  say  that  ^  stability  of  tfie  government  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  bank,  and  no  more.  If  then  the  bank  cannot  pay,  the 
areh^treoiurer  of  the  hdy  Roman  empire  (8.  R.  I.  A.*)  ia  a  bank- 
rupt YHien  folly  invented  titlea,  she  did  not  attend  to  their  appli- 
cation ;  for  ever  since  the  government  of  England  baa  been  in 
the  hands  of  arch-treaewrerw^  it  has  been  nmning  into  banknq>tcy  ; 
and  as  to  the  arch-treasurer  appareal,  he  has  been  a  bankrupt 

*  Part  of  the  inscription  oir  An  EngUah  guinea. 
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l«Ag  ago,    URImI  a  mkeniMa  prospect  Ims  Engkiid  before  id 

•y*»^  ... 

Before  the  war  of  17(U^^  tbere  were  no  bank  notes  lower  than 
twenty  pomde.     During  that  war,  bank  notes  of  fiAeen  pounds 
and  of  ten  pounds  were  coined ;  and  now,  since  the  conunenc^ 
nont  of  the  present  war,  they  are  coined  as  low  as  five  pounds^ 
These  five  pound  notes  will  circulate  chiefly  among  little  shop- 
keepers, butdbers,  bakers*  market  people,  renters  of  small  housesi 
lodgers,  &o.     All  the  hig^  departments  of  commerce,  and  the 
lifflueot  stations  of  life  were  already  overstocked^  as  Smith  es- 
pressos it,  with  the  bank  notes.     No  place  remained  open  wfaei^ 
ID  to  crowd  an  additional  quantity  of  bank  notes  but  among  the  class 
of  people  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  the  means  of  doing  this  could 
be  best  effected  by  coining  &ye  pound  notes.     This  conduct  has 
flie  appearance  of  that  of  an  unprincipled  insolvent,  who,  when 
on  the  verge  of  bankniptcy  to  the  amount  of  many  thousands,  will 
borrow  as  low  as  five  pounds  of  the  servants  in  his  house,  and 
break  the  next  day. 

But  whatever  momentary  relief  or  aid  the  m'mister  and  his  bank 
might  expect  from  this  low  cobtrivance  of  five  pound  notes,  it 
will  increase  the  inability  of  the  bank  to  pay  the  higher  notes,  and 
hasten  the  destruction  of  all ;  for  even  the  small  taxes  that  used 
to  be  paid  in  money  will  now  be  paid  in  those  notes,  and  the  bank 
will  soon  find  itself  with  scarcely  any  other  money  than  what  the 
kair-powder  guinea  4ax  brings  in^ 

The  bank  notes  make  the  most  sericHis  part  of  the  business  of 
finance  :  what  is  called  the  national  funded  debt  is  but  a  tnfie 
when  put  in  comparison  with  it ;  y^  the  case  of  the  bank  notes  . 
has  never  been  touched  upon.  But  it  certainly  ought  to  be  known 
upon  what  authority,  whether  that  of  the  minister  or  of  the  dirv^c* 
tors,  and  upon  what  foundation,  such  immense  quantities  are  is* 
sued.  I  have  stated  the  amount  of  them  at  sixty  millions  ;  I  have 
produced  data  for  that  estimation  ;  and  besides  this,  the  apparent 
quantity  of  them,  far  beyond  that  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  nation, 
corroborates  the  statement.  Were  there  but  a  third  part  of  sixty 
millions,  the  bank  cannot  pay  half  a  crown  in  the  pound  ;  for  no 
new  supply  of  money,  as  before  said,  can  arrive  at  the  bank,  as 
all  the  taxes  will  be  paid  in  paper. 

When  the  funding  system  began,  it  was  not  doubled  that  the 
loans  that  had  been  borrowed  would  be  repaid.     Government  not 


tiMi  profession  came  to  be  sbandoned :  and  it  ia  not  dHBnnH  Id 
aee  that  bank  notes  wili  mafeh  tba  aame  waj ;  tor  tiMSBMntaf 
Ibmm  iaonfyaaotfaer  debt nndmranoAer name;  and  tlie  prohab^ 
lily  ia  tbal  Mr.  Pitt  will  at  last  propose  finding  Ibeak  la  ibal 
eaaa  bank  notes  will  not  be  so  Tlduidile  aa  Frendi  aasignala.  Tba 
assignats  hare  a  solid  property  in  reaerrOt  in  the  nirtional  de> 
mains;  bank  notes  bare  none;  and,besides  tbis, the  EngPisfc 
wvenoe  most  then  sink  down  to  what  tbe  amoont  of  it  was  before 
the  fimding  system  began — between  tbree  and  fbnrminions ;  one 
of  wbieh  tbe  areh'treaturer  would  require  for  bimaeU^  and  tbe 
areb-tieasurer  apparwiU  would  require  tfareenittarters  oi  a  mifion 
more  to  pay  bis  debts.  «"  In  .FVnnct,"  says  Sterne,  ^Uuiyorda^ 
ikuM  tkmg9  httter.^ 

I  bave  now  exposed  tbe  English  system  of  finance  to  the  eyea 
of  all  nations ;  for  tbis  work  will  be  pubtished  in  all  langoagea. 
In  doing  tbis,  I  have  done  an  act  of  justice  to  tbose  numerooa 
citixens  of  neutral  nations  wbo  bave  been  imposed  upon  by  ^at 
ftaodulent  S3rstem,  and  wbo  bare  property  al  staim  npon  te 
event. 

As  an  individual  citizen  of  America,  and  as  far  as  an  individoal 
can  go,  I  have  revenged  (if  I  may  use  tbe  expressioa  widioiit  any 
immoral  meaning)  tbe  piratical  depredations  committed  on  tba 
American  commerce  by  the  Eaglnb  government  I  bave  r^ 
taliated  for  France  on  the  subject  of  finance :  and  I  condnde 
with  retorting  on  Mr.  Pitt  the  expression  be  used  against  Fiancei 
and  say,  that  the  English  system  of  finance  ^  is  oh  tub  Tnnos. 

HAY  BVBH  IH  THB  GULF  OF  BAHKRUPTOT.'* 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

Parti,  JiprU  8, 1796. 


TO 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  FRANCE. 


Paris,  Sspt.  25, 1793. 

FbIiLOW  OITISBNS, 

I  RSCEiTs  With  afl^cdonate  gratitude,  the  honor  which  Hie  late 
nationaf  assemhiy  has  conferred  upon  me,  by  adopting  me  a 
citizen  of  France ;  and  the  additional  honor  of  being  elected  by 
ray  fellow  citizens  a  member  of  the  national  convention.  Happily 
•impre^ed,  as  I  am,  by  tiiose  testimonies  of  respect  shown  to- 
wards me  as  an  indiyidaal)  I  feel  my  felicity  increased  by  seeing 
the  barrier  broken  down  that  divided  patriotism  by  spots  of  earth, 
and  limited  citizenship  to  the  soil,  like  yegetation. 

Had  those  honors  been  conferred  in  an  hour  of  national  tran- 
quillity, they  would  have  afforded  no  other  means  of  showing  my 
aflfection,  than  to  have  accepted  and  enjoyed  them ;  but  they  come 
accompanied  with  circumstances  that  give  me  the  honorable 
opportunity  of  commencing  my  citizenship  in  the  stormy  hour  of 
difficulties.  I  come  not  to  enjoy  repose.  Convinced  that  the 
cause  of  France  is  the  cause  of  all  mankind,  and  that  liberty 
cannot  be  purchased  by  a  wish,  I  gladly  share  with  you  the  dan- 
gera  and  honora  necessary  to  success. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  moment  of  any  great  change,  such 
as  that  accomplished  on  the  10th  of  August,  is  unavoidably  the 
moment  of  terror  and  confusion.  The  mind,  highly  agitated  by 
lM>pe,  auqiicioii,  aad  apprehensiotp,  eootkuies  without  rest  tiU  the 


MO  vo  THB  nopLC  or  nuinm. 

dMage  be  aecomplubed.  Bat  let  na  now  look  ealnrfj  sad  i 
dently  forwardi  aad  fueceas  is  eertun.  It  it  no  longer  the  ] 
ceiMeof  king8,or  of  dns  or  that  indhridnelt  tfiet  cdb  France  aei 
ber  armies  into  action.  It  ia  the  great  ceuae  of  aijl.  It  k  ^n 
eatablidunent  of  a  new  era,  tiiat  duifl  Mot  despodam  frooi  tf» 
eartfat  and  fix,  on  the  lasting  principles  of  peaee  end  < 
die  great  republic  of  man. 

It  has  been  my  &te  to  bare  home  a  share  in  the  < 
ment  and  compile  eatablishment  of  one  revolntion,  (I  aaean  Hm 
reyolation  of  America.)  The  success  and  erents  of  that  raroin 
tioD  are  encouraging  to  us.  The  prosperity  and  bappiaeaa  ^aft 
have  since  flowed  to  that  country,  have  amply  rewarded  her  tot  aB 
the  hardships  she  endured,  and  for  all  the  dangera  alie  enooai- 
tered. 

The  principles  on  which  that  revolution  began,  have  extended 
themselves  to  Europe  ;  and  an  over-ruling  Providence  is  regeon* 
rating  the  old  world  by  the  principles  of  the  new.  The  dialance 
of  America  firom  all  the  other  parts  of  the  globe,  did  not  admit  of 
her  carrying  those  principles  beyond  her  own  bomidaries.  It  ia 
to  the  peculiar  honor  of  France,  that  she  now  raises  the  standard 
of  liberty  for  all  nationa;  and  in  fighting  her  own  bnttleB, 
contends  for  the  rights  of  all  mankind. 

The  same  spirit  of  fortitude  that  insured  success  to  Ameiica ; 
will  insure  it  to  France ;  for  it  is  impossiUe  to  conquer  a  nation 
determined  to  be  free !  The  military  cireumatances  'diat  now 
unite  themselves  to  France,  are  such  as  the  despots  of  die  earth 
know  nothing  of,  and  can  form  no  calculation  upon.  Tliey  know 
not  what  it  is  to  fight  against  a  nation.  They  have  only  been 
accustomed  to  make  war  upon  each  other,  and  they  know  firam 
system  and  practice,  how  to  calculate  the  probable  success  of 
despot  against  despot ;  and  here  their  knowledge  and  dieir  ezpe- 
rienceend. 

But  in  a  contest  like  the  present  a  new  and  boundless  variety 
of  circumstances  arise,  that  derange  all  such  customaiy  calcu- 
lations.  When  a  whole  nation  acts  as  an  army,  the  despot  knows 
not  the  extent  of  the  power  against  which  he  contmids.  New 
armies  arise  against  him  with  the  necessity  of  the  moment.  It  is 
then  that  the  difficulties  of  an  invading  enemy  multiply,  as  in  the 
former  case  they  diminished  ;  and  he  finds  diem  at  their  hei|^ 
when  he  esqieeted  them  to  end. 


TO  TBB  FBOnJi  OF  nUHOB.  S9I 

Throidjr  war  tiitt  has  any  fimOarity  of  drcumstaacea  witfi  the 
INPeaent,  M  tbo  kte  leTdatioiiaiy  war  in  Aramca.  OnherpaityaB 
k  now  ia  in  France,  it  waa  a  war  of  the  whole  nation.  There  it 
waa  that  the  enemy,  by  beginning  to  conquer,  put  himaelf  in  a 
eottdition  of  heing  conquered.  Hia  first  victories  prepared  hia 
for  defeat.  He  advanced  till  he  could  not  retreat,  and  found 
himsdf  among  a  nation  of  armies. 

Were  it  now  to  be  proposed  to  the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  to 
escort  them  into  the  middle  of  France,  and  there  leave  them  to 
moke  the  most  of  au^  a  situation,  they  would.see  toe  much  into 
Uie  dangers  of  it  to  accept  the  offer,  and  the  same  dangers  would 
attend  them  could  they  arrive  there  by  any  other  means.  Where 
then  is  the  military  policy  of  their  attempting  to  obtain  by  force, 
that  idnch  they  would  refuse  by  choice.  But  to  reason  with 
despots  is  throwing  reason  away.  The  best  of  arguments  is  a 
vigorous  preparation. 

Man  ia  ever  a  stranger  to  the  ways  by  which  Providence  regu- 
lates the  order  of  things.  The  interference  of  foreign  despots 
may  serve  to  introduce  into  their  own  enslaved  countries  the  prin- 
ciples that  they  come  to  oppose.  Liberty  and  equaHty  are 
blessings  too  great  to  be  the  inheritance  of  France  alone.  It  is  an 
honor  to  her  to  be  their  first  champion ;  and  ahe  may  now  say  to 
her  enemies,  with  a  mighty  voice,  **  0  !  Te  Austrians,  ye  Prus- 
siana !  Ye  who  now  turn  your  bayonets  against  us,  it  is  for  all 
Europe ;  it  is  for  all  mankind,  and  not  for  France  alone,  that  she 
raises  the  standard  of  liberty  and  equality !'' 

The  public  cause  has  hitherto  suffered  firom  die  contradictions 
contained  in  the  constitution  of  the  constituent  assembly.  Those 
contradictions  have  served  to  divide  the  opinions  of  individuals  at 
home,  and  to  obscure  the  great  principles  of  the  revolution  in 
other  countries.  But  when  those  contradictions  shall  be  removed, 
and  die  constitution  made  conformable  to  the  declaration  of  ri^ts ; 
when  the  bagatelles  of  monarchy,  royalty,  regency;  and  he- 
reditary succession  shall  be  exposed,  with  all  their  absurdities,  a 
new  ray  of  light  will  be  thrown  over  the  world,  and  the  revolution 
will  derive  new  strength  by  being  universally  understood. 

The  scene  that  now  opens  itself  to  France  extends  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  her  own  dominions.  Every  nation  is  becoming 
her  colleague,  and  every  court  ia  become  her  enemy.  It  is  now 
the  cauae  of  all  nations  against  the  cause  of  all  courts.    The 
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idrror  that  .despotism  felt,  dandestinelj  Jbegot «  oonfederalion  of 
despots ;  and  their  attack  upon  France  was  prodooed  hj  fbnk 
lean  at  home. 

In  entering  on  diis  great  scene,  greater  than  anj  nalkm  Imb 
been  called  to  act  in«  let  us  saj  to  the  agitated  miad,  be  calm. 
Ijet  us  punidi  by  instructing,  rather  than  by  reVenge.  Let  us 
begin  the  new  era  by  a  greatness  of  fiiendsfaip,  and  hail  Ibe  ap* 
proadi  of  union  and  success* 

Your  fellow  citizen, 

THOMAS  PAOriL 


REASONS 


FOR   PRESKRTIirO    THE     LIPS    OP   LOUIS   CAP1T«  AS   DSLITBRSA 
TO   THB    NATIONAL   CONTENTION. 


Citizen  President* 

Mt  hatred  and  abhorrenee  of  monarchy  are  sufficiently  known ; 
they  originate  in  principles  of  reason  and  conviction,  nor,  except 
with  life,  can  they  ever  be  extirpated ;  but  my  compassion  for  the 
unfortunate,  whether  friend  or  enemy,  is  equally  lively  and 
sincere. 

I  voted  that  Louis  should  be  tried,  because  it  was  necessary  to 
aflord  proofs  to  the  world  of  the  perfidy,  corruption,  and  abomina- 
tion of  the  monarchical  system.  The  infinity  of  evidence  that  has 
been  produced,  exposes  them  in  the  most  glaring  and  hideous 
colors ;  thence  it  results,  that  monarchy,  whatever  form  it  may 
assume,  arbitrary  or  otherwise,  becomes  necessarily  a  centre, 
round  which  are  united  every  species  of  corruption,  and  the  kingly 
trade  is  no  less  destructive  of  all  morality  in  the  human  breast, ' 
than  the  trade  of  an  executioner  is  destructive  of  its  sensibility. 

I  remember,  during  my  residence  in  another  country,  that  I  was 
exceedingly  struck  with  a  sentence  of  M.  Autheine,  at  the 
Jacobins,  which  corresponds  exactly  with  my  own  idea, — **  Make 
mo  a  king  to-day,"  said  he,  **  and  I  shall  be  a  robber  to-morrow.'' 

Nevertheless,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  Louis  Capet  had 
been  bom  in  an  amiable  and  respectable  neighboihood,  at  liberty 
to  practice  the  duties  of  domestic  life,  had  he  been  thus  situated,  I 
-  cannot  believe  that  he  would  have  shown  himself  destitute  of 
social  virtues :  we  are,  in  a  moment  of  fermentation  like  this, 
naturally  little  indulgent  to  his  vices,  or  rather  to  diose  of  monarchi- 
cal governments;  we  regard  them  with  additional  horror  and  indig* 
nation ;  not  that  they  are  more  hemous  than  those  of  his  predeces* 
■ors,  but  baowisa  our  ejw  aro  now  opeOf  and  the  veil  of  dehisiQii 
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IS  at  length  withdrawn;  yet  the  lamentahle, degraded 
which  he  is  actually  reduced,  is  aarelj  hr  less  imputable  to  Ub^ 
than  to  the  constituent  assembly,  which,  of  its  own  antfaofitjE,  widi- 
out  consent  or  advice  of  the  people,  restored  him  to  the  ttrone. 

I  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  flight,  or  abdication,  of  Looii 
XTI.,  and  when  he  was  taken  and  brou^t  back.  The  proposal 
of  restoring  him  to  supreme  power  struck  me  with  amazetnent ; 
and  although  at  that  time  I  was  not  a  French  citizen,  yet  as  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  I  employed  all  the  efforts  that  depended  on 
me  to  prevent  it 

A  small  society,  composed  only  of  five  persons,  two  of  whom 
are  now  members  of  the  convention,  took  at  that  tinie  the  oaae 
of  the  Republican  club,  (societe  republicaine.)  This  socieij 
opposed  the  restoration  of  Louis,  not  so  much  on  account  of  his 
personal  offences,  as  in  order  to  overthrow  the  monardiy,  and  to 
erect  on  its  ruins  the  republican  system  and  an  equal  represeoeln- 
tion. 

With  this  design,  I  traced  out  in  the  English  language  cwtam 
propositions,  which  were  translated  with  some  trifling  ahemtioo% 
and  signed  by  Achilles  Duchatlet,  actually  lieutenant-general  in 
the  army  of  the  French  republic,  and  at  that  time  one  of  the  6rt 
members  which  composed  our  little  party :  the  law  requiring  the 
signature  of  a  citizen  at  the  bottom  of  each  printed  paper. 

The  paper  was  indignantly  torn  by  Malouet;  and  brought  forth 
in  this  very  room  as  an  article  of  accusation  against  the  person 
who  had  signed  it,  the  author  and  their  adherents,  but  such  is  the 
revolution  of  events,  that  this  paper  is  now  received  and  brought 
forth  for  a  very  opposite  purpose :  to  remind  the  nation  of 
the  errors  of  that  unfortunate  day,  that  fatal  error  of  not  having 
then  banished  Louis  XYL  from  its  bosom,  and  not  to  plead  tbu 
day  in  favor  of  his  exile,  preferable  to  his  death. 

The  paper  in  question,  was  conceived  in  the  following  tenns : 
"  Brethren  and  fellow  citizens, 

**  The  serene  tranquillity,  the  mutual  confidence  which  pre- 
Tailed  amongst  us,  during  the  time  of  the  late  king's  escape,  the 
indifference  with  which  we  beheld  him  return,  are  unequivocal 
proofs  that  the  absence  of  a  king  is  more  desirable  tKan  his  pre- 
sence, and  that  he  is  not  only  a  political  superfluity,  but  a  grioTOUf 
hurdeoi  pressing  bard  on  the  whole  nation. 
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•    ^  L«ft  tti«ot  be  imposed  upoo  hj  sophisiiMi ;  all  thai  ooncerae 
dtta,  is  reduced  to  four  points. 

**  He  has  abdicated  the  throne  in  having  fled  from  his  poet. 
AbdicaAioB  and  deeertbn  are  not  characterised  by  the  length  of 
mkmeocB ;  but  by  the  8tn|^e  act  of  flight.  In  the  present  inat^^iy^^ 
Che  act  is  eTery  dung*  and  tfie  time  nothing. 

**  The  nation  can  nerer  ghre  back  its  confidence  to  a  man  who^ 
iklee  to  his  trust,  pojured  to  his  oath,  conspires  a  clandestiiie 
flight,  obtains  a  fraudulent  passport,  conceals  a  king  of  France 
under  the  disgmse  of  a  valet,  directs  his  course  towards  a  frontier 
corered  with  traitors  and  deserters,  and  evidently  meditates  a 
retum  into  our  country,  with  a  Ibrce  capable  of  imposing  his  own 
despotic  laws. 

**  Whether  ou^  his  flig^  to  be  considered  as  his  own  act,  or 
the  act  of  those  who  fled  with  him  7  Was  it  a  spcmtaneous  reso- 
lotien  of  his  own,  or  was  it  inspired  into  him  by  others  1  The 
alternative  is  immaterial :  whether  fool  or  hypocrite,  idiot  or 
traitor,  he  has  proved  himself  equally  unworthy  of  the  important 
fimclions  that  had  been  delegated  to  him. 

*'  In  every  sense  that  the  question  can  be  considered,  the  re* 
cipiocal  obligation  which  subsisted  between  us  is  dissolved.  He 
holds  no  longer  any  authority.  We  owe  him  no  longer  obedi* 
ence.  We  see  in  him  no  more  than  an  indiflerent  person ;  we 
can  regard  him  only  as  Louis  Capet 

^  The  history  of  France  presents  little  else  than  a  long  series 
of  public  calamity,  which  takes  its  source  from  the  vices  of  the 
kings  :  we  have  been  the  wretched  victims  that  have  never  ceased 
to  sufler  either  for  them  or  by  them.  The  catalogue  of  their 
oppression^  was  complete,  but  to  complete  the  sum  of  their 
crimes,  treason  yet  was  wanting.  Now  the  only  vacancy  is  filled 
up,  the  dreadful  list  is  full ;  the  system  is  exhausted :  there  are 
no  remaining  errors  for  them  to  commit,  their  reign  is  conse- 
quently at  an  end. 

*^  What  kind  of  office  must  that  be  in  a  government  which 
requires  neither  experience  nor  ability  to  execute  ?  That  may  be 
abandoned  to  the  desperate  chance  of  birth,  that  may  be  filled 
with  an  idiot,  a  madman,  a  tyrant,  with  equal  effect  as  by  the 
good,  the  virtuous,  and  the  wise  T  An  ofiice  of  this  nature  is  a  mere 
nonentity :  it  b  a  place  of  show,  not  of  use.  Let  France  then, 
sirivsd  at  the  age  of  reasoot  no  longer  be  deluded  by  the  sound  of 
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,  and  let  ber  ddib6ffiitei7  easiDe,  if  a  kill 
aificant  and  contemptible  in  himself,  mej  not  at  tfie  i 
ezttemdj  dangeroos. 

^'Hie  fUatj  millioBS  wiiidi  it  coats  to  snpport «  ki^g  in  Aa 
eclat  of  stupid  brutal  luxorj,  presents  os  iritk  an  easj  method  of 
reducing  taxes,  which  reduction  woidd  atonce  release  tlie  people, 
and  stop  the  progress  of  political  comqptioB.  The  graBdeur  of 
nations  consists,  not|  as  kings  pretend,  in  tfiesplendor  of  thraaes, 
but  in  a  conspicuous  sense  of  their  own  dignity,  and  in  a  jvet 
disdain  of  those  barbarous  follies  and  crimes,  which,  under  tkn 
sanction  of  royalty,  have  hitherto  desolated  Europe. 

M  As  to  the  personal  safety  of  Loub  Capet,  it  is  so  much  the 
more  confirmed,  as  France  will  not  stoop  to  degrade  heineif 
by  a  spirit  of  revenge  against  a  wretch,  who  has  dishenetad  hm- 
self.  In  defending  a  just  and  glorious  cause,  it  is  not  possible  to 
degrade  it,  and  the  untTersal  tranqniUity  which  prenuls,  is  an 
undeniable  proof,  that  a  free  people  know  how  to  respect  theon- 
selves.'* 

Having  thus  explained  die  principles  and  the  exertions  of  An 
republicans  at  that  fatal  period,  when  LfOub  was  reinstated  in  foil 
possession  of  the  executive  power,  which  by  his  flight  had  been 
suspended,  I  return  to  the  subject,  and  to  die  deplorable  situntion 
in  which  the  man  is  now  actually  involved* 

What  was  neglected  at  the  time  of  which  I  have  been  speaking, 
lias  been  since  brought  about  by  the  force  of  necessity;  the  wfllbl, 
treacherous  defects  in  the  former  constitution  have  been  iwooght 
to  light ;  the  continual  alarm  of  treason  and  conspiracy  roused  the 
nation,  and  produced  eventually  a  second  revolution.  The 
people  have  beat  down  royalty,  never,  never  to  rise  again  ;  tiiey 
liave  brought  Louis  Capet  to  the  bar,  and  demonstrated  in  the 
fiice  of  the  whole  worid,  the  intrigues,  tlie  cabals,  the  falsehood, 
corruption  and  rooted  depravity,  the  inevitable  effects  of  monar* 
chical  governments.  There  remains  then  only  one  question  to  be 
considered,  what  is  to  be  done  with  this  roan! 

For  myself,  I  seriously  confess,  that  wlioi  I  reflect  on  the 
unaccountable  M\y  that  restored  the  executive  power  to  Ins 
hands,  all  covered  as  he  was  with  peijory  and  treasrai,  I  am  &r 
more  ready  to  condemn  the  constituent  assembly  than  the  unAv* 
tonate  prisoner  Louis  Capet 

But  abstracted  from  every  other  consideration,  there  is  one  ci^ 
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^  lA  hid  life  inWdi  oogfat  to  cover,  or  at  kMt  to  ptBiftto  • 
great  number  of  his  tranagresaionsi  aod  this  veiy  ckcoinataiice 
•Sbfds  to  the  French  nation  a  bteased  occaaion  of  extricating 
ilaelf  ^ton  the  joke,  of  iung%  without  defiling  itself  in  tte  impuri^ 
ties  of  their  blood* 

liis  to  France  alone,  I  know,  that  the  United  States  of  America 
owe  that  support  which  enabled  them  to  shake  off  the  unjust  and 
tyranaiea]  yoke  of  Britain.  The  ardor  and  zeal  which  she  dis- 
l^jred  to  provide  both  men  and  money,  were  the  natoralxonse* 
quence  of  a  thirst  for  liberty.  But  as  the  nation  at  that  time« 
restrained  by  the  diackles  of  her  own  govemro^it,  could  only  act 
by  the  means  of  a  monarchioal  organ,  this  organ — whaterer  in 
oter  respects  the  object  might  be,  certainly  performed  a  good, 
a  great  action.  Let  then  these  United  States  be  the  safeguard 
and  asylum  of  Louis  Capet.  There,  hereafler,  far  remored  ironi 
the  miseries  and  crimes  of  royalty,  he  may  learn,  from  the  con- 
slaat  aspect  of  public  prosperity,  that  the  true  systom  of  govern 
ment  consists  not  in  kings,  but  in  fair,  equal,  and  honorable  repre- 
aeotation. 

In  relating  tins  citonmstance,  and  in  submitting  ^ta»  propositioni 
I  consider  myself  as  a  citizen  of  both  countries.  I  submit  it  as  a 
citiaen  of  America,  who  feels  the  debt  of  gralkude  which  he  owes 
to  every  Frenchman.  I  submit  it  also  as  a  man,  who,  although 
^  enemy  of  kings,  cannot  forget  that  they  are  subject  to  human 
frailties. 

r  support  my  proposition  as  a  citizen  of  the  French  republic, 
because  it  appears  to  me  the  best,  and  most  pc^itic  measure  that 
can  be  adopted. 

As  far' as  my  experience  m  puUic  life  extends,  I  have  ever  oh-  . 
served,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  invariid>ly  just,  both 
in  ^etr  intentions  and  titoir  object ;  but  the  true  method  of  accom- 
pKsbing  that  effect,  does  not  always  show  itself  in  the  first  in-^ 
stance. 

For  ^cample ;  the  English  nation  had  groaned  under  the  despot- 
ism of  the  Stuarts.  Hence  Charles  I.  lost  his  life ;  yet  Charlea 
U.  was  restored  to  all  the  plenitude  of  power,  which  his  fether  had 
fest. 

Forty  years  afterwards  the  same  family  strove  to  re-establidi 
Mr  ancient  oppressions ;  so  the  nation  then  banished  from  its 
^•nitoiies  the  whole 'race.     The  remedy  was  efiectuaL    Ite 


Stunt  fioMlyflmk  into  obsaifityt  orowdei  ttaeufnidi 
lQd6«  md  is  at  leagch  extinct 

Two  lirotlieri  of  Loois  Cmpdt  ka?e  buidiet 
die  eoontry ;  but  they  are  obliged  to  beer  wA  tiM  epirit  aai 
etiquette  <^  the  courts  where  dkey  reside.  Thejr  cm  edvanee  ■• 
pretenstoiis  on  their  own  mccouav  so  long  as  Louis  Capet  shall 

liTC. 

Monarchy,  in  France^  was  a  system  pregnant  widi  cnmee  aad 
murders ;  cancelling  all  natorsl  ties,  eren  those  by  which  brolbsn 
are  united.  We  know  how  often  they  have  assasehnled  each 
other  to  psTe  a  way  to  power.  As  tiiose  hopes  which  dm  emi- 
grants  had  reposed  in  Ijouis  XYI.  are  fled,  the  last  whidi  i 
rests  upon  his  death,  and  their  situation  inclines  them  to  4 
catastrophe,  that  they  may  once  again  n^  round  an  actiTO  ^AUt, 
and  try  one  farther  efhii  under  the  fortune  of  tfw  CMfevanl 
monsieur  and  d*Artois. 

That  such  an  enterprise  would  precipitBte  them  inlo  a  aaw 
abyss  of  calamity  and  disgrace,  it  is  not  difficoK  lo  foroaae ;  hoi 
yet  it  might  be  attended  with  mutual  loss,  and  it  is  our  doty  as 
legislators,  not  to  spill  a  drop  of  blood,  when  our  purpoeo  naj  be 
effectually  accompliidied  without  it 

It  has  already  been  proposed  to  abolish  die  pmiishBDent  of 
death.   This  cause  most  find  its  advocates  in  every  comer,  \ 
enlightened  politicians  and  lovers  of  homaiiity  exist ;  and  it  < 
above  all  to  find  them  in  this  assembly. 

Monarchical  governments  have  trained  the  human  lacot  pod 
inured  it  to  the  sanguinary  arts  and  refinements  of  pomshmeal ; 
and  it  is  exactly  the  same  punishment  which  has  so  long  riiocked 
the  sight  and  tormented  the  patience  of  the  people,  that  now,  in 
their  turn,  they  practice  in  revenge  upon  their  oppressors.  But  it 
becomes  us  to  be  strictly  on  our  guard  against  the  ahomioatioii 
and  perversity  of  monarchical  examples :  as  France  h^  been  the 
first  of  European  nations  to  abolish  royalty,  let  her  also  be  the 
first  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death,  and  to  find  out  a  ontder 
and  more  effectual  substitute. 

In  the  particular  case  now  under  consideration,  I  subcnit  the 
following  propositions:  Ist,  that  the  national  convention  shall 
pronounce  sentence  of  banidunent  on  Louis  and  his  family.  Sd, 
That  Louis  Capet  shall  be  detained  in  prison  till  the  mmA  of  te 
war;  and  at  that  epoch  the  sentence  of  baniduneat  to  be  < 


AGRARUN  JUSTICE, 
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AGRARIAN  LAW,  AND  TO  AGRARIAN  MONOPOLT. 


AGRARIAN  JUSTICE/ 


To  preserve  the  benefits  of  what  is  called  civilized  life,  and  to 
remedy,  at  the  same  time,  the  evil  ¥^ch  it  has  produced,  ought 
to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  first  objects  of  reformed  legisla- 
tion. 

Whether  that  state  that  is  proudlj,  perhaps  erroneottsl/  called 
civilization,  has  most  promoted  or  most  injured  the  general  hap- 
piness  of  man,  is  a  question  that  may  be  strongly  contested.  On 
one  side,  the  spectator  is  dazzled  by  splendid  appearances  ;  on  the 
ot^r,  he  is  locked  by  extremes  of  wretchedness ;  both  of  which 
be  has  erected.  The  most  afHuent  and  the  most  miserable  of  the 
human  race  are  to  be  found  in  the  countries  that  are  called 
civilized. 

To  understand  what  the  state  of  society  ought  to  be,  it  is  no- 
cessary  to  have  some  idea  of  the  natural  and  primitive  state  of 
man ;  such  as  it  is  at  this  day  among  the  Indians  of  North  Ame- 
rica. There  is  not,  in  that  state,  any  of  those  spectacles  of  hu- 
man misery  which  poverty  and  want  present  to  our  eyes,  in  all 
^  towns  and  streets  of  Europe.     Poverty,  therefore,  is  a  thing 

*  The  ooeasion  of  the  publication  of  the  following  pi^  was  a  Sermon 
preached  by  Watson,  bishop  of  Landafl^  entitled  "  The  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  Ood,  in  haying  made  both  rich  and  poor;  with  an  appendix,  oontaining 
refleetions  on  the  present  state  of  Englana  and  France." 

The  error  contamed  in  the  title  of  this  Sermon,  determined  me  to  publidi 
u^  Agrarian  Justice.  It  is  wrons  to  say  that  God  made  rich  and  poor/  ha 
made  only  mde  and  fimaU,  and  ne  gare  them  the  earth  for  their  inhsri^ 

lee. 
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created  bj  that  which  is  caHed  ciTtltzed  life.  It  exists  not  in  the 
natural  state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  natural  state  b  widiaot 
Ihose  advantages  which  flow  from  agriculturet  arts,  adeoce,  and 
manufactures. 

The  life  of  an  Indian  is  a  continual  hofidaj*  compared  widi  the 
poor  of  Europe  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  be  abject 
when  compared  to  the  rich.  Civilization,  therefore,  or  that  winch  is 
so  called,  has  operated  two  ways ;  to  make  oao  part  of  societj 
more  affluent,  and  the  other  more  wretched,  than  would  bare  been 
tiie  lot  of  either  in  a  natural  state. 

It  is  always  possible  to  go  from  the  natural  to  tfie  civilized  state, 
but  it  is  never  possible  to  go  from  the  civilized  to  the  natural  state. 
The  reason  is,  that  man,  in  a  natural  state,  subsisting  bj  hunting, 
requires  ten  times  the  quanti^  of  land  to  range  over,  to  procure 
himself  sustenance,  than  would  support  him  in  a  civilized  state, 
where  the  earth  is  cultivated.  When,  therefore,  a  country  be- 
comes populous  by  the  additional  aids  of  ctdtivatkui,  arts  and 
•cience,  there  is  a  necessity  of  preserviiig  tfiings  in  iSbmt  state ; 
because  without  it,  there  cannot  be  sustenance  for  more,  peib^^s, 
than  a  tenth  part  of  its  inhabitants.  The  thing,  dierefore,  now  to 
be  done,  is,  to  remedy  the  evils,  and  preserve  the  benefits  that 
have  arisen  to  society,  by  passing  from  the  natural  to  that  which  is 
called  the  civilized  state. 

In  taking  the  matter  upon  this  gittund,  the  first  principle  of 
civilization  ought  to  have  been,  and  ought  still  to  be,  that  ifm 
condition  of  every  person  bom  into  the  world,  after  a  state  of 
tivilisation  commences,  ought  not  to  be  worse  than  if  he  had  been 
bom  before  that  period.  But  the  (act  is,  that  the  conditioii  of 
millions,  in  every  country  in  Europe,  is  far  worse  Aan  if  diey  had 
been  bom  before  civilization  began,  or  had  been  bora  among  the 
Indians  of  North-America  at  the  present  day.  I  will  show  how 
this  fact  has  happened. 

It  is  a  position  not  to  be  controverted,  that  the  earUi,  in  its  na- 
tural, uncultivated  state,  was,  and  ever  would  have  contmued  to 
be,  the  common  property  of  the  human  rcee.  In  that  state  every 
man  would  have  been  bom  to  property.  He  would  have  been  a 
joint  life  proprietor  with  the  rest  in  the  proper^  of  the  soil,  and  in 
all  its  natural  productions  vegetable  and  animal. 

But  the  earth  in  its  natural  state,  as  before  said,  n  capable  of 
supporting  but  a  small  number  of  inhabitants  compared  wHh  wbsA 


k  (H  ctpibU  ^4oiQf  ba  cQltivated  sUta.  And  m  it  iA  inpM* 
•ibla  to  sepamto  the  iaipro¥«iBeBt  made  by  cuUivatioii,  from  tte 
earth  itself^  upon  wUdi  that  improTenMnt  is  made,  the  idea  of 
landed  property  arose  from  that  inseparable  connexion ;  but  it  ia 
nevertheless  true,  that  it  is  the  value  of  the  improvement  only,  and 
not  the  earth  itself^  that  is  individual  property.  Every  pro* 
prietor,  therefore,  of  cultivated  land,  owes  to  the  community,  a 
ground-rmU ;  for  1  know  of  no  better  term  to  express  the  idea  by* 
for  the  land  which  he  holds :  and  it  is  from  this  ground-rent  thai 
the  fond  proposed  in  this  plan  is  to  issue. 

It  is  dedttctble,  as  well  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  as  from  aB 
the  histories  transmitted  to  us,  that  the  idea  of  landed  property 
commenced  with  ci{hivation,  and  that  there  was  no  such  thing  ai 
landed  property  before  that  time.  It  could  not  exist  in  the  first 
state  of  roan,  that  of  hunters.  It  did  not  exist  m  the  second 
state,  that  of  shepherds:  nether  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  nor  Job,so 
far  as  the  history  of  the  Bible  may  be  credited  in  probable  thingSi. 
were  owners  of  land.  Their  property  consisted,  as  is  alwaya 
enumerated,  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  they  travelled  with  them 
from  place  to  place.  The  frequent  contentions  at  thatttme^ 
about  the  use  of  a  well  in  the  dry  country  of  Arabia,  whore  those 
people  lived,  show  also  that  there  was  no  landed  property.  Il 
was  not  admitted  that  land  could  be  claimed  as  property. 

There  could  be  no  such  thing  as  landed  property  originally. 
Man  did  not  make  the  earth,  and,  though  he  had  a  natural  right  to 
occupy  it,  he  had  no  right  to  locate  as  hU  property  in  perpetuity 
any  part  of  it :  neither  did  the  creator  of  the  earth  open  a  land 
office,  from  whence  the  first  title<Kieeds  should  issue.  Whence 
then,  arose  the  idea  of  landed  property  ?  I  answer  as  beforOi 
that  when  cultivation  began,  the  idea  of  lahded  property  began 
with  it,  fVom  the  impossibili^  of  separatbg  the  improvement 
made  by  cultivation  from  the  earth  itself,  upon  ,which  that  im« 
provemont  was  made.  The  value  of  the  improvement  so  far 
exceeded  the  value  of  the  natural  earth,  at  that  time,  as  to  absorb 
it ;  till,  in  the  end,  the  common  right  of  all  became  confounded 
into  the  cultivated  rt^  of  the  individual.  But  there  are,  never- 
theless, distinct  species  of  rights,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  long 
as  the  earth  endures. 

It  is  only  by  tracing  things  to  their  origin  that  we  can  gain 
rightful  ideas  of  them » and  it  is  fay  gaiaiDC  wch  ideas  that  we  die* 
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dw  boundarf  diat  dindes  tight  ffom  wrong,  and  wUA 
ewerj  man  to  know  hn  own*  I  have  entitled  tfaia  tinet 
Agrarian  Justice,  to  distinguish  it  from  Agranan  Law.  Nothiag 
eould  be  more  unjust  thisn  Agrarian  Law  in  a  country  improved  by 
cultivation ;  for  though  every  man,  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth, 
is  a  joint  proprietor  of  it  in  its  natural  state,  it  does  not  foUow 
that  he  is  a  joint  proprietor  of  cultivated  earth.  The  additional 
value  made  by  cultivation,  after  the  ^stem  was  admitted,  became 
die  property  of  those  who  did  it,  or  who  inherited  it  from  tfaeni, 
or  who  purchased  it.  It  had  originally  no  owner.  Whilst,  diere- 
fore,  I  advocate  the  right,  and  interest  myself  in  the  hard  case  of 
all  those  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  their  natural  inheritance  by 
the  introduction  of  the  system  of  landed  property,  I  equdly  de- 
fend the  right  of  the  possessor  to  the  part  which  is  hia. 

Cultivation  is,  at  least,  one  of  the  greatest  natural  improvements 
ever  made  by  human  invention.  It  has  given  to  created  earth  a 
ten  fold  value.  But  the  landed  monoply  diat  began  with  it,  has 
produced  the  greatest  evil.  It  ha^  dispossessed  more  duut  half 
the  inhabitants  of  every  nation  of  their  natural  inheritance,  with- 
out providing  for  them,  as  ought  to  have  been  done,  an  indemni- 
fication for  that  loss,  and  has  thereby  created  a  species  of  poverty 
and  wretchedness  that  did  not  exist  before. 

In  advocating  the  case  of  the  persons  thus  dispoasessed,  it  is  a 
right,  and  not  a  charity,  that  I  am  pleading  for.  But  it  is  that  Idnd 
of  right,  which  being  neglected  at  first,  could  not  be  brought  for- 
ward afterwards,  till  heaven  had  opened  the  way  by  a  revolution 
in  the  system  of  government  Let  us  then  do  honor  to  revolu- 
tions by  justice,  and  give  currency  to  their  principles  by  blessings. 

Having  thus  in  a  few  words,  opened  the  merits  of  die  case,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  the  plan  I  have  to  propose,  which  is. 

To  create  a  national  fund,  out  of  which  diere  shall  be  paid  to 
every  person,  when  arrived  at  die  age  of  twenty-one  yeara,  die 
'aum  of  fifteen  pounds  sterling,  as  a  compensation*  in  part,  for  the 
kes  of  his  or  her  natural  inheritance,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
ayatem  of  landed  property. 

And  also,  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  per  annum,  during  life,  to 
every  person  now  living,  of  die  age  of  fifty  years,  and  to  all 
othen  as  diey  shall  arrive  at  that  age. 
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IfEAKS  BY  WHICH  THE  FGKD  18  t^  BE  CXEATtJX 

I  haye  alraadj  eatabliahed  the  principle,  namelj,  that  the  eanhf 
in  its  natufal,  incultivated  state,  was,  and  ever  would  have  coo- 
tiaued  to  be,  the  common  property  of  the  human  race ;  that  in  that 
state,  every  person  would  have  been  bom  to  property ;  and  tiiat 
the  system  of  landed  property,  by  its  inseparable  connexion  with 
cultivation,  and  with  what  is  called  civilized  life,  has  absorbed  the 
property  of  all  those  whom  it  dispossessed,  without  providing,  as 
ought  to  have  been  done,  an  indemnification  for  that  loss. 

The  iauk,  however,  is  not  in  the  present  possessors. — ^No 
complaint  is  intended,  or  ought  to  be  alledged  against  them,  un- 
less they  adopt  the  crime  by  opposing  justice.  The  fault  is  in  the 
system,  and  it  has  stolen  imperceptibly  upon  the  world,  aided  af- 
terwards by  the  agrarian  law  of  the  sword.  But  the  fiiult  can  be 
made  to  reform  itself  by  successive  generations,  without  diminish- 
ing or  deranging  the  property  of  any  of  the  present  possessors, 
and  yet  the  operation  of  the  fund  can  commence,  and  be  in  full 
activity,  the  first  year  of  its  establishment,  or  soon  after,  as  i  shall 
show. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  payments,  as  already  stated,  be  made  to 
every  person,  rich  or  poor.  It  is  best  to  make  it  so,  to  prevent 
iavidions  distinctions.  It  is  also  right  it  should  be  so,  because  it 
is  in  lieu  of  the  natural  inheritancei  which,  as  a  right,  belongs  to 
every  man,  over  and  above  the  property  he  may  have  created  or 
tnhented  from  those  n^o  did.  Such  persons  as  do  not  choose  to 
receive  it,  can  throw  it  into  the  common  fund. 

Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  no  person  ought  to  be  in  a 
worse  condition  when  bom  under  what  is  called  a  state  of  civili- 
gmtion,  lima  he  would  have  been,  had  he  been  bom  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  that  civilization  ought  to  have  made,  and  ought  still 
to  make,  provision  for  that  purpose,  it  can  only  be  done  by  nvh* 
tracting  from  property,  a  portion  equal  in  value  to  the  natural  in- 
heritMice  it  has  absorbed. 

Various  methods  may  be  proposed  for  this  purpose,  but  that 
which  appears  to  be  the  best,  not  only  because  it  will  operate 
without  deranging  any  present  possessors,  or  without  interfering 
with  the  coUection  of  taxes,  or  empnmte  necessary  ftr  the  pur- 
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poMs  of  go/fmumaok  mad  the  rerololioo,  kal  beciiini  k  «il  b« *» 
least  troublesome  and  ihe  most  effpetiial«  and  ako  bacauae  tka 
aubtraetion  will  be  made  at  a  time  Hiat  beat  adottts  tt,  wfaidi  k,  at 
the  moment  that  property  ia  paaaing  bjrtedea^  of  one  penes 
to  the  poaaeanoB  of  another.  In  tUa  caae«  the  bmpifialher  fkea 
nothing:  the  receiver  paja  netfiing.  The  onfy  amtler  to  him  ia, 
that  te  monopolj  of  natural  inheiitanoe,  le  whieh  there  nerer  wan 
a  H|^  begina  to  ceaae  in  hia  peraoa.  A  geaoroaa  aaan  woali 
not  wiah  it  to  contiaue,  and  a  juat  man  wttl  rcjoiee  to  aee  it  abol* 
iahed. 

BIj  atate  of  heakh  pre?eata  my  making  aafident  hMpiiiea  wWk 
respect  to  the  doctrine  of  probahitttiea,  wheieen  to  fonad  calcula- 
tiona  with  auch  degteea  of  certainty  as  they  are  eapehia  oC 
What,  therefore,  I  ofier  on  thia  hei^l  is  more  the  result  of  obaerra- 
tion  and  reflection,  than  of  received  information ;  but  I  behere  it 
will  be  found  to  agree  aaffioiently  eaoogh  with  foot.   ' 

In  the  first  place,  taking  twentj-one  years  as  die  epoch  of  ana- 
turityi  all  the  property  of  a  nation,  real  and  persoaal,  is  alwaya  in 
te  possession  of  persons  above  that  age.  It  is  then  necessary 
to  know  aa  a  datum  of  calculation,  tfie  average  of  yeara  which 
persons  above  that  age  will  Uve.  I  take  this  average  to  he  dKlM 
thirty  years,  for  though  many  persons  will  live  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty 
years  after  the  age  of  twenty-one  yeara,  others  will  ^  mach 
sooner,  andsoipe  in  every  year  of  tfiat  time. 

Taking,  then,  thirty  years  as  the  average  of  time,  it  w91  give, 
without  any  material  variatioD^  one  way  or  other,  die  average  of 
time  in  whidi  the  whole  property  or  capita]  of  a  nation,  or  a  sum 
equal  thereto,  will  have  passed  through  one  entire  revolution  in 
descent,  4hat  is,  will  have  gone  by  deatha  to  new  poesessora ;  for 
though,  in  many  instances,  some  parts  of  this  captlal  wffl  ramaia 
forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  years  in  die  possession  of  one  person,  oUier 
parts  will  have  revolved  two  or  three  times  before  those  thirty 
years  expire,  which  will  bring  it  to  dnit  average;  for  ware  eoe 
half  the  capital  of  a  nation  to  revolve  twice  ih  diirty  yearn,  it 
would  produce  the  same  fund  aa  if  the  whole  revived  once. 

Taking,  then,  thirty  years  as  the  average  of  time  in  which  the 
whole  capital  of  a  natioo,  or  a  sum  equal  thersto,  wiB  revolve 
oaee,  te  diirtiedi  pait  diereof  will  be  die  sum  Umt  wifl  lavdve 
every  year,  that  is,  will  go  by  deaths  to  new  possessors ;  and  thia 
hai  suia  bejftg  dms  l^lown«  and  die  ratio  per  oant.  to  ba  I 


Aooi  it  Mttg  4eteniii»ed,  will  gire  the  anntud  amomit  or  incoine 
of  tho  propoaed  fond,  to  be  applieil  m  already  mentioned* 

In  looktog  over  the  discourse  of  the  English  ministery  Pkt,  in 
his  opeahig  of  what  iscalled  in  Englaod  the  budget*  (ih»  scheoH> 
of  fiaattce  for  the  year  1796,)  I  find  an  estimate  of  die  na* 
tional  capital  of  tiiat  comitry«  As  this  estimate  of  a  national 
oapital  is  prepared  ready  to  my  hand,  I  take  it  as  a  datum  to  act 
apon.  When  a  calculation  is  made  upon  the  known  capital  of 
any  nation,  eomtoed  with  its  p<^nilation)  it  will  senre  as  a  scale 
for  any  other  nation,  in  proportion  as  its  capital  and  population  be 
more  or  less.  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  take  this  estimate  oi 
Mr.  Pittt  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  that  minister,  upon  his 
own  calculation,  how  much  better  money  may  be  employed,  than 
in  wasting  it,  as  he  has  done,  on  the  wild  project  of  setting  up 
Bourbon  kings.  What,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  are  Bourbon 
kipgs  to  the  peof^  of  En^andt  It  is  better  that  die  people  have 
bread. 

Mr.  Pitt  states  the  national  capital  of  England,  real  and  per- 
sonal, to  be  one  thousand  three  hundred  millions  sterling,  which 
is  about  one-fourth  part  of  tfie  natknial  capital  of  France,  inelud* 
iag  Belgia.  The  event  of  the  last  harvest  in  each  countiy 
proves  that  the  soil  of  France  is  more  productive  than  that  of 
Enii^and,  and  that  it  can  better  suppoit  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
millions  of  inhabitants  than  that  of  England  can  seven,  or  seven 
and  a  half. 

The  thirtieth  part  of  this  capital  of  1,300,000,0002.  is  43,838, 
8332.  which  is  the  part  that  will  revolve  every  year  by  deaths  in 
that  country  to  new  possessors ;  and  the  sum  dmt  will  annually 
revolve  in  France  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one,  will  be  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy-three  millions  steriing.  From  this  sum 
of  43,338,3332.  annually  revolving,  is  to  be  subtracted  the  value 
of  the  natmral  inhsritaoce  absorbed  in  it,  which,  perhaps,  m  fair 
jastioey  cannot  be  taken  at  less,  and  ought  not  to  be  taken  for 
more,  thana  tenth  part 

It  wiU  always  happen,  that  of  the  property  thus  revolving  by 
deaths  every  year,  part  will  descend  m  a  direct  line  to  sons  and 
dau^ters,  and  the  other  part  collaterally,  and  the  proportion  will 
he  found  to  be  about  th^  to  one ;  that  ts«  about  thirtymillions 
of  the  above  sum  will  descend  to  direct  heirs,  and  the  lemaining 
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Bum  of  13,333,333{.  to    more  dutant  relations,  and  put  to 
strangers. 

Considering,  then,  that  man  is  always  related  to  society,  diot 
relationship  will  become  comparativelj  greater  in  proportion  as  te 
next  of  kin  is  more  distant,  it  is  therefore  consistent  wiA  enS- 
zation  to  say,  that  where  there  are  no  direct  heirs,  society  dnl!  be 
heir  to  a  part  over  and  above  the  tenth  part  due  to  society.  If 
this  additional  part  be  from  five  to  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  next  of  kin  be  nearer  or  more  remote,  so  as  to 
average  with  the  escheats  that  may  fall,  which  ought  always  to  go 
to  society  and  not  to  the  government,  an  addition  of  ten  per  cent 
more ;  the  produce  from  the  annual  sum  of  43,333,333L  will  be. 
From  30,000,000(.  at  ten  per  cent.  3,000,0001. 

From  13,333,3332.  at  ten  percent,  with  the 

addition  of  ten     ^  2,666,666 

per  cent  more. 


43,333,833/.  5,666,666L 

Having  thus  arrived  at  the  annual  amount  of  the  proposed  ftind, 

I  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  speak  of  the  population  proportioned 

to  this  fund,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  uses  to  which  the  fund  a 

to  be  applied. 

The  population  (I  mean  that  of  England)  does  not  exceed 
seven  millions  and  a  half,  and  the  number  of  persons  above 
the  age  of  fifly  will  in  that  case  be  about  four  hundred  thousand. 
There  would  not,  however,  be  more  than  that  number  that  would 
accept  the  proposed  ten  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  though  Aey 
would  be  entitled  to  it  I  have  no  idea*  it  would  be  accepted 
by  many  persons  who  had  a  yearly  income  of  two  or  diree  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling.  But  as  we  often  see  instance  of  rich 
people  falling  into  sudden  poverty,  even  at  the  age  of  sixty,  tiicy 
would  always  have  the  right  of  drawing  all  the  arrears  due  to  them. 
Four  millions,  therefore,  of  the  above  annual  sum  of  5,666,6661. 
will  be  required  for  four  hundred  thousand  aged  persons,  at  ten 
pounds  sterling  each. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  persons  annually  arriving  at 
twenty  one  years  of  age.  If  all  the  persons  ^o  died  were 
above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  the  number  of  persons  an- 
nually arriving  at  that  age,  must  be  equal  to  the  annual  number  of 
deaths,  to  keep  the  population  stationary.    But  the  greater  part 
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die  Hate  tlie  age  of  twentf-me,  and  therefora  the  number  of 
persons  annually  aniTing  at  twenty-one,  will  be  leas  than  half  the 
number  of  deaths.  The  whole  number  of  deadis  upon  a  popular 
tton  of  seren  millions  and  an  half,  will  be  about  220,000  annually 
The  number  arriving  at  twenty-one  yeare  of  age  will  be  about 
100,000.  The  whole  number  of  these  wiU  not  receive  t^  pro- 
posed fifteen  pounds,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  though, 
aa  lA  the  former  case,  they  would  be  entitled  to  it.  Admitting 
then  that  a  tenth  part  declined  recdving  it,  the  amount  would 
stand  thus ; 

Fund  annually  5,666,6662. 

To  400,000  8^  per- 

aons  at  10/.  each        4,000,0002. 
To  90,000  peraons  of 
tl  jmm,  15L  ater.  each     1,390,000 


6,860,000 


Remains    816,6661. 

^Hiere  are,  m  eveiy  country,  a  number  of  blind  and  lame  per- 
aons, tbtaUy  incapable  of  earning  a  livelihood.  But  as  it  will  al- 
ways bqipen  that  the  greater  number  of  blind  persons  will  be 
among  those  who  are  above  the  age  of  My  years,  they  will  be 
fMrovided  for  in  that  class.  The  remaining  sum  of  316,6662. 
will  provide  for  the  lame  and  blind  under  that  age,  at  the  same 
rate  of  102.  annually  for  each  person. 

BUiving  now  gone  through  all  the  necessary  calculations,  and 
stated  the  particulars  of  the  plan,  I  shall  conclude  with  some  ob- 
servatiotts. 

It  is  not  diarity  but  a  right ;  not  bounty  but  justice,  that  I  am 
pleading  for.  The  contrast  of  affluence  and  wretchedness  con- 
tinually meeting  and  offending  the  eye,  is  like  dead  and  living 
bodies  chained  together.  Though  I  care  as  little  about  riches 
as  any  man,  I  am  a  friend  to  riches  because  they  are  capable  of 
good.  I  care  not  how  affluent  some  may  be,  provided  that  none  be 
miserable  in  consequence  of  it  But  it  is  impossible  to  enjoy 
affluence  with  the  felioit)r  itis  capable  of  being  enjoyed,  whilst  so 
modi  nnsery  is  mingled  in  the  scene.  The  sight  of  the  misery, 
and  the  unpleasant  sensations  it  suggests,  which,  though  they  may 
be  suffocated,  cannot  be  exttnguidied,  are  a  greater  drawback 
upon  the  felicity  of  affluence^  than  the  proposed  10  per  cent  upon 

▼ot.  II  fi^ 
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propertj  is  worth.    He  tbat  woaW  not  give  the  one  to  get  lid  of 
tfie  odier,  has  no  chanty,  even  for  himseUl 

There  are,  in  every  country,  some  magnificent  charities  es- 
tablished by  individuals.  It  is,  however,  but  Iktle  tfmt  any  uidivi- 
dual  can  do,  when  the  whole  extent  of  the  misery  to  be  refieved 
is  considered.  He  may  satisfy  his  conscience,  but  not  his  heart. 
He  may  give  all  that  he  has,  and  that  aU  will  relieve  b«it  Httle.  It 
is  only  by  organizing  civilization  upon  such  principles  as  to  act 
like  a  system  of  pullies,  that  the  whole  wei^  of  misery  can  be 
removed. 

The  plan  here  proposed  will  reach  the  whole.  It  will  imme- 
diately relieve  and  take  out  of  view  three  classes  of  wrelche^iess. 
The  bhnd,  the  lame,  and  the  aged  poor ;  and  it  will  Ibmiah  ibe 
nsmg  generation  with  means  to  prevent  their  becoming  poor ;  and 
it  will  do  this,  without  deranging  or  interfering  with  any  nalionftl 
measures.  To  show  that  this  will  be  the  case,  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  plan  wfll,  in  all  cases, 
be  the  same,  as  if  every  individual  were  vohmiarUy  to  make  his 
will,  and  dispose  of  his  property,  in  the  manner  here  proposed. 

But  it  is  justice,  and  notcharity,  that  is  the  principle  of  the 
plan.  In  all  great  cases  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  principle  more 
universally  active  than  charity ;  and,  with  reso^^ct  to  justioe,  il 
ou^  not  to  be  left  to  the  choice  of  detached  individuals,  wfaedier 
ih^  will  do  justioe  or  not. — Considering,  then,  the  plan  on  die 
ground  of  justice,  it  ought  to  be  the  act  of  the  whole,  growing 
spontaneously  out  of  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  and  te  re- 
putation of  it  ought  to  be  national  and  ncrt  individuaL 

A  plan  upon  this  principle  would  benefit  the  revolution,  by  tiie 
energy  that  springs  from  the  consciousness  of  justice.  It  woidd 
multiply  also  the  national  resources ;  for  property,  like  vegetation, 
increases  by  ofisets.  When  a  young  couple  begin  the  world,  the 
difference  is  exceedingly  great,  whether  they  begin  with  nothing 
or  with  fifteen  pounds  a  piece.  With  this  aid  they  could  buy  a 
cow,  and  implements  to  cultivate  a  few  acres  of  land ;  and  in- 
stead of  becoming  burdens  upon  society,  which  is  always  the  case, 
where  children  are  produced  faster  than  they  can  be  fed,  would 
be  put  in  the  way  of  becoming  useful  and  profitable  citiaens. 
The  national  domains  also  would  sell  the  better  if  peeuniaiy  aids 
were  provided  to  cultivate  them  in  small  lots. 
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It  iA  the  practice  of  what  baa  UDJnatly  obtained  die  name  of 
eiTilizatioQ  (and  the  practice  merits  not  to  be  called  either  charity 
or  policy)  to  make  some  provision  for  persons  becoming  poor  and 
wretched*  only  at  the  time  tbey  become  so.  Would  it  not  even 
<t9  a  matter  of  economy  be  far  better,  to  advise  means  to  prevent 
their  becoming  poor.  This  can  best  be  done,  by  making  eveiy 
person  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  an  inheritor 
of  sofnelhing  to  begin  with.  The  rugged  face  of  society,  chequer- 
ed with  the  extremes  of  affluence  and  want,  proves  that  some 
extraordinary  violence  has  been  committed  upon  it,  and  calls  on 
justice  for  redress.  The  great  mass  of  the  poor,  in  all  countries 
are  become  an  hereditary  race,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  for 
them  to  get  out  of  that  state  of  themselves.  It  ought  also  to  be 
observed  that  this  mass  increases  in  all  countries  that  are  called 
civilized.     More  persons  fall  annually  into  it,  than  get  out  of  it 

Though  in  a  plan  in  which  justice  and  humanity  are  the  foun- 
dation-principles, interest  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  cal- 
culation, yet  it  is  always  of  advantage  to  the  establishment  of 
any  plan,  to  show  that  it  is  beneficial  as  a  matter  of  interest. 
The  success  of  any  proposed  plan  submitted  to  public  considera- 
tion, must  finally  depend  on  the  numbers  interested  in  supporting 
it,  united  with  the  justice  of  its  principles. 

The  plan  here  proposed  will  benefit  all,  without  injuring  any. 
It  will  consolidate  the  interest  of  the  republic  with  that  of  the 
indivkhial.  To  the  numerous  class  dispossessed  of  their  natural 
ii^ritanoe  by  the  system  of  landed  property,  it  will  be  an  act  of 
national  justice.  To  persons  dying  possessed  of  moderate  for- 
tunes, it  will  operate  as  a  tontine  to  their  children,  more  beneficial 
than  the  sum  of  money  paid  into  the  fond  :  and  it  will  give  to  the 
accumulation  of  riches  a  degree  of  security,  that  none  of  the  old 
governments  of  Europe,  now  tottering  on  their  foundations,  can 
give. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  more  than  one  family  in  ten,  in  any  of 
the  countries  of  Europe,  has,  when  the  head  of  the  family  dies, 
a  dear  property  lefl  of  five  hundred  pounds  sterling.  To  att 
such,  the  plan  is  advantageous.  That  property  would  pay  fifty 
pounds  into  the  fund,  and  if  there  were  only  two  children  under 
age,  they  would  receive  fifteen  pounds  each,  (thirty  pounds,)  on 
coming  of  age,  and  be  entitled  to  ten  pounds  a-year  afler  fifty. 
It  is  firom  the  overgrown  acquisition  of  property  that  the  fund  win 
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■ii^KMiitMlf;.aiid  I  knowthaithe  posseasors  of  midi propaitf 
in  Englaady  thoogh  they  would  eventually  be  benefited  by  the  pio- 
tection  of  nine-tenths  of  it^  will  exclaim  against  the  plan.  But 
without  entering  into  any  inquiry  how  they  came  by  that  propei^. 
let  them  recollect  that  they  have  been  the  advocates  of  this  war, 
and  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  already  laid  on  more  new  taxes  to  be  raised 
annually  upon  the  people  of  £ngland,  and  that  for  supporting  the 
despotism  of  Austria  and  the  Bourbons,  against  the  lib^tiea 
of  France,  than  would  pay  annually  all  the  sums  proposed  in  this 
plan. 

I  have  made  the  calculations  stated  in  this  plan,  \spon  what  is 
called  personal,  as  well  as  upon  landed  property.  The  reason 
for  making  it  upon  land  is  already  explained ;  and  the  reason  for 
taking  personal  property  into  the  calculation,  is  equally  weO 
founded  though  on  a  different  principle.  Land,  as  before  said,  is 
the  free  gift  of  the  Creator  in  common  to  the  human  race.  Per- 
aooal  property  is  the  effect  of  society ;  and  it  is  as  impossible  for  an 
individual  to  acquire  personal  property  without  the  aid  of  society, 
as  it  is  for  him  to  make  land  originally.  Separate  an  individua) 
/rom  society,  and  give  him  an  island  or  a  continent  to  possess, 
and  he.  cannot  acquire  personal  property.  He  cannot  be  rich. 
So  inseparably  are  the  means  connected  with  the  end,  in  all 
cases,  that  where  the  former  do  not  exist,  the  latter  cannot  be 
obtained.  All  accumulation,  therefore,  of  personal  property, 
beyond  what  a  man's  own  hands  produce,  is  derived  to  him  by 
living  in  society ;  and  he  owes  on  every  principle  of  justice,  of 
gratitude,  and  of  civilization,  a  part  of  that  accumulation  back ' 
again  to  society  from  whence  the  whole  came.  This  is  putting 
tike  matter  on  a  general  principle,  and  perhaps  it  is  best  to  do  so  , 
for,  if  we  examine  the  case  minutely,  it  n^l  be  found,  .that  the 
accumulation  of  personal  property  is,  in  many  instances,  the 
effect  of  paying  too  little  for  the  labor  that  produced  it ;  the  con* 
sequence  of  which  is,  that  the  working  hand  perishes  in  old  agej 
and  the  employer  abounds  in  affluehce.  It  is,  peihaps,  impos- 
sible to  proportion  exactly  the  price  of  labor  to  the  profits  it  pro- 
duces ;  and  it  will  also  be  said,  as  an  apology  for  the  injustice, 
that  were  a  workman  to  receive  an  increase  of  wages  daily,  he 
would  not  save  it  against  old  age,  nor  be  much  better  for  it  in  the 
interim.     Make,  then,  society  the  Irensurer,  to  guard  it  for  him 


m  a  ooaiaion  fiuid ;  for  it  is  no  reaaoiu  ^t  bectUM  be  ni^  not 
BMikc  a  good  use  of  it  fbr  himMlf,  that  another  should  take  it 

The  atate  of  civilixalion  that  has  prevafled  throu^bout  Europe* 
10  ma  unjust  in  its  principle«  as  it  is  horrid  in  its  effiscts  ;  and  ii  ia 
tbe  eonsciousiiess  of  this,  and  the  apprehension  tiiat  such  a  state 
canoot  continue,  when  once  investigation  begins  in  any  countiy, 
that  makes  the  possessors  of  property  dread  every  idea  of  a  rero- 
kHion.  It  is  the  hazard  and  not  the  princifdes  of  a  revolutioQ 
dMit  retards  their  progress.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  necessary 
as  well  for  the  protection  of  property,  as  for  the  sake  of  justiee 
and  humanity,  to  form  a  system,  that  whilst  it  preserves  one  pari 
of  society  from  wretchedness,  shall  secure  ^e  other  from  depre- 


The  superstitious  awe,  the  enslaving  reverence,  that  formeriy 
surrottaded  afluence,  is  passing  away  in  all  countries,  and  leaving 
ihe  poesessor  of  property  to  the  convulsion  of  accidents.  When 
weiMi  and  splendor,  instead  of  facinating  the  multitude,  excite 
emotions  of  cKsgust ;  when,  instead  of  drawing  forth  admiration^ 
il  ia  beheld  as  an  insult  upon  wretchedness ;  when  the  ostenta- 
tiooa  appearance  it  makes,  serves  to  call  the  right  of  it  in  qoes- 
tion,  the  case  of  property  becomes  critical,  and  it  is  only  in  a 
system  of  justice  that  the  possessor  can  contemplate  security. 

To  remove  ^  dange^  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  antipa^ 
daee,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  making  property  productive  of 
a  aatonal  bleseing,  extoMhag  to  every  individuaL  When  the 
riolies  of  one  man  above  another  shall  increase  the  national  fund 
ia  the  same  proportion ;  when  it  shall  be  seen  that  the  prosperity 
of  tiiat  fund  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  individuals ;  when  the 
more  riches  a  man  acquires,  the  better  it  shall  be  fbr  the  general 
mass ;  it  is  then  that  antipathies  will  cease,  and  property  be 
placed  on  the  permanent  basis  of  naticmal  interest  and  protec* 

IMNL 

I  have  no  property  in  France  to  become  subject  to  the  plan  I 
propose.  What  I  have,  which  is  not  much,  is  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  But  I  will  pay  one  hundred  pounds  sterling 
towards  this  fund  in  France,  the  instant  it  shall  be  established  ; 
and  I  win  pay  the  same  sum  in  England,  whenever  a  similar  es- 
tabUshroent  shall  take  place  in  that  country. 

A  revolution  in  the  state  ctf  civilization,  is  the  necessary  com- 
rriv<4tt4iopis  in  the  system  of  government.    Ifarevoln- 
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tioD  in  anj  country  be  from  bad  to  good,  or  from  good  lo  bttd«  IIm 
state  of  wbat  is  called  cinliaation  in  dnit  oountiy,  nmst  be  wamim 
conformaUe  diereto,  to  give  tbat  revohrtaon  effect  Despotic 
government  supports  itself  by  abject  civilization,  in  wUeb  dobeoci 
ment  of  tbe  boman  mind,  and  wretdiedness  in  tbe  mase  ef  iIm 
people,  are  die  cbief  criterions.  Such  govermnents  consider  hmb 
merely  as  an  animal ;  tbat  tbe  exercise  of.  intellectoal  fmcvity  im 
dot  bis  privilege ;  that  he  ha$  nothing  to  do  wttk  the  (oivt,  bmi  f# 
obey  them  ;*  and  diey  politically  depend  more  upon  brealmig  Ae 
i^irit  of  tbe  people  by  poverty,  tban  tbey  foar  enraging  it  by  des- 
peration. 

It  is  a  revolution  in  tbe  state  of  civilization,  tbat  will  give  per- 
fection to  tbe  revolution  of  France.  Already  tbe  conviction  tet 
government,  by  representation,  is  tbe  true  systOTa  of  goyemment, 
is  spreading  itself  fast  in  tbe  world.  Tbe  reasonableness  of  it 
can  be  seen  by  all.  Tbe  justness  of  it  makes  itself  Mi  even  by 
its  opposers.  But  wben  a  system  of  civilization,  giuwing  out  of 
tbat  system  of  government,  sball  be  so  organized,  tbat  not  a  man 
or  woman  bom  in  tbe  republic,  but  sball  inbeirit  some  means  of 
beginning  the  world,  and  see  before  tbem  Cbe  certainty  of  eaesp- 
ing  the  miseries  tbat  under  odier  governments  accompany  old 
age,  tbe  revolution  of  France  will  have  an  advocaie  and  an  aHy 
in  the  hearts  of  all  nations. 

An  army  of  principles  will  penetrate  where  an  army  of  soldtets 
cannot;  it  will  succeed  where  diplomatic  management  wovdd 
fail ;  it  is  neither  the  Rhine,  the  Channel,  nor  tbe  Ocean,  tint 
can  arrest  its  progress  :  it  will  march  on  the  horizon  of  tbe  woiU, 
and  it  will  conquer. 


MBANS  FOR  CARRYING  THB  PROPOSBD  PLAN  INTO  BXBOUTIOir« 
AND  TO  RENDZR  IT  AT  THB  8AMB  TIMB  CONDUCITB  TO  THB 
PUBLIC    INTEREST. 

I.  Each  canton  shall  elect  in  its  primary  assemblies,  three 
persons,  as  commissioners  for  that  canton,  who  shall  take  cogni- 
zance, and  keep  a  register  of  all  matters  happentng  in  that  can- 
ton, conformable  to  the  charter  that  shall  be  established  by  law, 
for  canying  this  plan  into  executioi^ 

of  Honiej,  taEngiirii  btthop^  in  tbe  BBgiMb 


IL  Tk»  kw  ahall  fix  the  maimer  in  which  the  property  of  de^ 
ceased  persons  shall  be  ascertaiiied. 

Ill*  When  the  amoimt  of  the  property  of  any  deceased  pereon 
duJl  be  asoertainedythe  principal  heir  to  that  property^  or  the 
eldest  of  the  co^eirsy  if  of  lawful  age,  or  if  under  age,  the  person 
authorized  by  the  will  of  the  deceased  to  represent  him  or  them, 
shall  give  bond  to  the  commissioners  of  the  canton,  to  pay  the 
said  tenth  part  thereof  within  the  space  of  one  year,  in  four  equal 
quurteily  payments,  or  sooner,  at  the  choice  of  the  payers.  One 
half  of  the  whole  property  shall  remain  as  security  untd  the  bond 
be  paid  off. 

lY.  The  bond  shall  be  registered  in  the  office  of  tne  commis- 
sioners of  the  canton,  and  the  original  bonds  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  national  bank  at  Paris.  The  bank  shall  publish  eveiy  quarter 
of  a  year  the  amount  of  the  bonds  in  its  possession,  and  also  the 
bonds  that  shall  have  been  paid  off,  or  what  parts  thereof,  since 
the  last  quarterly  publication. 

Y.  The  national  bank  shall  issue  bank  notes  upon  &e  securi^ 
of  the  bonds  in  its  possession.  The  notes  so  issued,  shall  be 
applied  to  pay  the  pensions  of  aged  persons,  and  the  compensa- 
tions to  persons  arriving  at  twenty-one  years  of  age.  It  is  both 
rensonable  and  generous  to  suppose,  that  persons  not  under  im- 
mediate necessity,  will  suspend  their  right  of  drawing  on  the  fund, 
until  it  acquire,  as  it  will  do,  a  greater  degree  of  ability.  In  this 
case,  it  is  proposed,  than  an  honorary  register  be  kept  in  each 
canton,  of  the  names  of  the  persons  thus  suspending  that  right,  at 
least  during  the  present  war. 

YI.  As  the  inheritors  of  property  must  always  take  up  their 
bonds  in  four  quarterly  pajrments,  or  sooner  if  they  choose,  there 
will  always  be  numeraire  arriving  at  the  bank  after  the  expiration 
of  the  first  quarter,  to  exchange  for  the  bank  notes  that  shall  be 
broi^tin. 

YII.  The  bank  notes  being  thus  put  in  circulation,  upon  the 
best  of  all  possible  security,  that  of  actual  property,  to  more  than 
four  times  the  .amount  of  the  bonds  upon  which  the  notes  are 
issued,  and  with  numeraire  continually  arriving  at  the  bank  to  ex- 
change or  pay  them  off  whenever  they  shall  be  presentea  for  that 
purpose,  they  will  acquire  a  permanent  value  in  all  parts  of  the 
lepublic.     They  can  therefore  be  received  in  payment  of  taxes  or 
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umprmli  equal  to  mmermirt^  Ixc— ee  the  | 
receive  fHtmeraire  for  them  at  tiie  bank. 

Till.  It  will  be  neeesMuy  tiiat  the  paymeiits  of  die  tea 
cent  be  made  in  fwiiieratre,  for  tiie  first  year,  from  the  < 
meot  of  the  plan.  But  after  &e  expiration  of  the  firal  ym 
inheritors  of  property  may  pay  ten  per  cent.' either  in  bank 
issued  upon  the  fund,  or  in  mmmtimrt.  If  &e  paymeats  he  im 
mwitrairg,  it  will  lie  as  a  depoaite  at  tiie  bank,  to  he  nirhsiyMl 
for  a  quantiQr  of  notes  equal  to  tiMil  amoymt ;  and  if  in  aeles 
beued  upon  die  ftmd,  it  will  cause  a  demand  upon  tiie  finid«  eqonl 
thereto ;  and  thus  the  operation  of  the  plan  will  create  meaas  ta 
eany  itsdf  into  execution. 

TH0BU8  PAUfK. 


TO 


THE  PEOPLE  OF   FRANCE, 


AND   TO 


THS  FREirCH  ARMIES. 


Wbkh  an  extfaorcBiMuy  oMmsure*  not  warranted  by  estdl>li8hed 
eoBstitutional  rules,  and  juatifiable  onljr  on  the  supreme  law  of 
alisolute  necessity,  bursts  suddenly  upon  us,  we  must,  in  order 
to  form  a  true  judgment  thereon,  carry  our  researches  back  to  the 
tunes  that  preceded  and  occasioned  it  Taking  then  the  subject 
vp,  with  respect  to  the  erent  of  the  eighteenth  of  Fructidor  on  this 
l^eund,  I  go  to  examine  the  state  of  things  prior  to  that  period. 
I  begin  with  the  establishment  of  the  constitution  of  the  year  3 
of  the  French  Republic* 

A  better  orgamiz^d  constitution  has  never  yet  been  devised  by 
human  wisdom.  It  is,  in  its  organization,  free  from  all  the  vices 
and  defects  to  which  other  forms  of  government  are  more  or  less 
subject*  I  will  speak  first  of  the  legislative  body,  because  the 
bfpslature  is,  in  Uie  natural  order  of  things,  the  first  power ;  the 
executive  is  the  first  magistrate. 

By  arranging  the  legislative  body  into  two  divisions,  as  is  done 
b  the  French  constitution,  the  one,  (the  council  of  five  hundred,) 
whose  part  it  is  to  conceive  and  propose  laws ;  the  other,  a 
council  of  ancients,  to  review,  approve,  or  reject  the  laws  pro- 
posed; all  the  security  is  given  that  can  arise  firom  coolness,  of 
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reflection  actmg  upon,  or  correctmg  the  precipitancy  or 
masm  of  conception  and  imagination.     It  is  seldom  that  omr  fiiBt 
thought,  even  upon  any  subject,  is  sufficiently  just 

The  policy  of  renewing  the  legislature  by  a  third  part  eadi 
year,  though  not  entirely  new,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice,  is, 
nefertheless,  one  of  the  modem  improvements  in  the  octence  of 
government  It  prevents,  on  the  one  hand,  that  convidskm  aftd 
precipitate  change  of  measures,  into  which  a  nation  might  be 
surprised  by  the  going  out  of  the  whole  legislature  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  instantaneous  election  of  a  new  one.  On  the  oHier 
hand,  it  excludes  that  common  interest  from  taking  place,  &at 
might  tempt  a  whole  legislature,  whose  term  of  duration  expired 
at  once,  to  usurp  the  right  of  continuance.  I  go  now  to  q>eak  of 
the  execuuve. 

It  is  a  principle  uncoatrovertible  by  reason,  Aait  each  of  the 
parts  by  which  government  is  composed,  should  be  so  construct-  ' 
ed  as  to  be  in  perpetual  maturity.  We  should  laugh  at  the  idea 
of  a  council  of  five  hundred,  or  a  comicil  of  ancients,  or  a  parlia- 
ment,  or  any  national  assembly,  who  should  be  all  children  m 
leading  strings  and  in  the  cradle,  or  be  all  sick,  insane,  dea^ 
dumb,  lame  or  blind  at  the  same  time ;  or  be  all  upon  cmfchea, 
tottering  with  age  or  infirmities.  Any  form  of  goverameiit  Aat 
was  so  constructed,  as  to  admit  the  possibiMty  of  such  eases  hap* 
pening  to  a  whole  legislature,  woidd  justly  be  iSbe  ridicule  of  the 
worid  ;  and  on  a  parity  of  reasoning,  it  is  equally  as  ridkmdeaa 
that  ^  same  cases  should  happen  in  that  part  of  govenmeaft 
which  is  called  the  executive ;  yet  this  is  Uie  conten^tible  cob* 
dition  to  which  an  executive  is  always  subject,  and  winch  is  ofteo 
happening,  when  it  is  placed  in  an  hereditary  individual  called  a 
king.  When  that  individual  is  in  ekh^  of  the  oases  befcte 
mentiotted,  the  whole  executive  is  in  the  same  case ;  fbr  titmmtM 
is  the  whole.  He  is  then,  (as  an  executive,)  the  ridiculous  pie* 
ture  of  what  a  legislature  would  be,  if  all  its  members  were  in  dM 
same  case.  The  one  is  a  whole  made  up  of  paits,  the  other,  a 
whole  without  parts ;  and  any  thing  happening  to  the  one,  (as  a 
part  or  section  of  the  government,)  is  parallel  to  the  same  diiBf 
happening  to  the  other. 

As,  therefore,  an  hereditary  executive  called  a  kinjg  is  a  perfect 
absurdity  in  itself,  any  attachment  to  it  is  equally  as  absurd.  U 
is  neither  iastinot  or  reason;  and  if  tfab  attadmient  is  what  ii 
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toyn^ma  in  Franee,  then  is  a  rojalist  tnftrior  in  chnaeter 
to  every  species  oflhe  animal  world ;  for  what  can  that  being  bot 
who  ads  neither  by  instinct  nor  by  reason  t  Suoh  a  being  merits 
iiiher  our  dmncm  thaa  our  pity ;  and  it  is  only  when  it  a*iwiTm»ff 
to  act  its  folly*  that  il  becomes  capable  of  provoking  repnblican 
indigBalion.  In  every  oth»  case  it  is  too  contemptible  to  exctta 
anger.  For  my  own  part*  when  I  contemplate  the  self-evident 
abaiurdity  of  the  thing*  I  can  scarcely  permit  myself  to  b^eve 
that  there  exists  in  the  higlwminded  nation  of  Fiance,  such  a 
■Man  and  sMly  animal  as  a  royalist 

As  it  reqiihred  bat  a  sin$^  glance  of  thought  to  see,  (as  is 
before  said*)  that  all  the  parts  of  which  government  is  compoaedf 
must  be  at  1^  times  in  a  state  of  full  maturity,  it  was  not  possible 
that  men  actmg  under  the  influence  of  reason,  could,  in  forming 
a  oonstkotion,  admit  an  hereditary  executive,  any  jnore  than  an 
hereditary  legislature.     I  go,  therefore,  to  examine  the  other 


In  ikit  ftrst  plaee,  (refecting  the  hereditary  system,)  shall  the 
eaeciilsve  by  election,  be  an  indkndual^  or  a  phraUiy^ 

An  individual  by  election  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  hereditary 
syeteea,  except  tiuit  tiiere  is- always  a  better  chance  of  not  having 
•B  kKot.  But  he  wiH  never  be  any  thing  more  than  a  chief  of  a 
parfy,  ond  none  but  those  of  that  party  will  have  access  to  him. 
He  wttl  have  no  person  to  coosidt  wkh  of  a  standing  ecjoal  with 
himaell^  and  consequently  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  arisinf 
ftom  eqnal  discussion.  Those  whom  he  admits  in  consultation! 
wW  be  ministers  of  his  own  appointment,  who,  if  they  displtase 
by  their  advice,  must  expect  to  be  dismissed.  The  authority, 
•lio,  is  too  great*  and  the  busineos  too  complicated,  to  be  intnist* 
^  le  die  ambiti^m  or  the  judgment  of  an  individual ;  and,  besidea 
itose  cases,  the  sudden  change  of  measares  that  might  fottow  by 
the  going  out  of  an  individual  executive,  and  the  election  of  a  new 
tme,  would  hold  the  affairs  of  a  nation  in  a  state  of  peipetoal  un- 
CMaihty.    We  come  then  to  tho  case  of  a  phnal  executive. 

It  ma«t  be  sufficiently  pkoral,  to  give  opportunity  to  discuss  all 
iM  various  subjects  ^lat  in  the  coarse  of  national  busiaeaa 
BUty  cobie  before  it ;  and  yet  not  so  numerous  as  to  endanger 
the  aepwaaiy  secrecy  that  certain  cases,  such  as  those  of  war* 
••quhe. 
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|,  tken,  plnnJky  as  a  pri»ciple»  the  Ml]r 
10,  What  sInM  be  dM  imiiiber  of  that  plBn%  t 

Thraa  are  too  few  either  for  die  vanety  or  the 
hoaiiieaa.  The  Gomtitutioa  has  adopted  JiM;  aad 
has  shown,  from  the  coauneBceoMiit  of  the  ooostitatkMi  to 
time  of  the  eleotion  of  the  new  legisktife  third,  that  this  i 
of  directors,  iHieawdl  chosmi,  is  sufieieBt  for  all  s 
utire  pmposes  ;  and,  therefore,  a  greater  muBher  woold  he  oalf 
an  nnnecessaiy  eTpense*  That  the  measures  of  die  diretiij, 
during  that  period,  were  well  conceited,  ig  proved  hjr  their  a«^ 
oess ;  and  their  being  wdl  concerted,  shows  thej  were  wril  dis- 
cussed ;  and,  therefore,  that  fim  is  a  sufficient  number  with 
respect  to  discussioA ;  and,  on  the  o^er  hand,  die  secret,  nhsn 
efw  there  was  one,  (as  in  the  case  of  the  expedition  to  Irekni,) 
was  well  kept,  and,  therefore,  the  unnher  is  not  too  gnat  to  m^ 
danger  the  necessaiy  secrecy. 

The  reason  wfaj  the  two  councils  are  numerous  is  not  from  Iha 
necessity  of  their  being  so,  on  account  of  business,  hot  hecnMo 
diat  every  part  of  die  republic  shall  find  and  feel  itself  in  the  m^ 
tional  representation. 

Next  to  the  general  principle  of  government  by  rwpresentatien» 
the  excellence  of  the  French  constitution  consists  in  providi^f 
means  to  prevent  that  abuse  of  power  that  might  arise  by  letting 
it  remain  too  long  in  the  same  hands.  This  wise  preeantioB  per* 
vadesevery  part  of  the  constitution.  Not  only  the  legislature  is 
renewable  by  a  third  every  year,  but  the  president  of  each  of  &• 
councils  is  renewable  every  month ;  and  of  the  directoiy,  enn 
member  each  year,  and  its  president  every  three  months  Timno 
who  formed  the  constitotion  cannot  be  accused  of  having  con- 
trived  for  themselves.  The  constitution,  in  this  rsspect,  is  en 
impartially  constructed  as  if  those  who  framed  it  were 'to  die  m 
soon  as  they  had  finished  their  work. 

The  only  defect  in  the  constittttion  is  that  of  haviag  narrowed 
die  right  of  election ;  and  it  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  this  bh^ 
rowing  the  right,  that  the  last  elections  have  net  generdly  been 
good.  My  ancieiit  coUeagues  will,  I  presumei  pardon  my  sajii^ 
this  to  day,  when  they  recoUeet  mf  argumenls  <geinst  i^  dsfoe^ 
mt  *k^  ^„^  A^  — P^*.,*;^«i  —  iKTnitwi  In  tho  ronrantisn 

I  will  close  this  part  of  the  subject  by  remsfldng  on  one  of  Iks 
nmt  vulgar  and  absurd  itifmg9  or  dogmas  dmt  ever  yet  i 
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lls«ifa]xm«lieworid,wliiehi8,  ««<^areptiUie  isjiiankifor  m 
fiiMill  eamlry,  and  a  mtmmrchyfor  a  large  (me."  Ask  those  i^ 
Mf  this,  tiiehr  reasons  why  it  is  so,  and  they  can  give  none. 

Let  OS  ihen  eiamine  the  case. — If  the  quantity  of  knowledge 
in  a  goyenunent  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  a 
coantiy,  and  tiie  magnitade  and  variety  of  its  affairs,  it  follows, 
as  an  undeniable  result,  that  diis  absurd  dogma  is  false,  and  that 
the  reverse  of  it  is  true.  As  to  what  is  called  monarchy,  if  it  be 
adaptable^  any  country,  it  can  only  be  so  to  a  small  one,  whoee 
concerns  are  few,  little  complicated,  and  all  within  the  compre- 
hension of  an  individual.  But  when  we  come  to  a  country  of 
large  extent,  vast  population,  and  whose  afiairs  are  great,  nume- 
rous, and  various,  it  is  the  representative  republican  system  onfy, 
tiiat  can  coUect  into  the  government  the  quantity  of  knowledge^ 
necessary  to  govern  to  the  best  national  advantage.  M ontesquien, 
who  was  strongly  inclined  to  republican  government,  sheltered 
himself  tmder  this  absurd  dogma ;  for  he  had  always  the  Bastile 
before  his  eyes  idien  he  was  speaking  of  republics,  and  therefore 
preUnded  not  to  write  for  France.  Gondorcet  governed  himself 
by  the  same  caution,  but  it  was  caution  only,  for  no  sooner  had 
lie  the  opportunity  of  speakmg  fully  out  than  he  did  it.  When  I 
aay  this  of  Condorcet,  I  know  it  as  a  fact.  In  a  paper  publisbed 
in  Paris,  July  1792,  entitled,  ^  Tke  RtpubUcany  or  tKe  Defender 
^  repreeenMwe  Governments*^  is  a  piece  signed  Thamae  Pamep 
That  piece  was  concerted  between  Gondorcet  and  myself.  I 
wrote  the  original  in  English,  and  Gondorcet  translated  it.  The 
object  of  it  was  to  expose  the  absurdity  and  falsehood  of  the  above 
mentioned  dogma* 

Having  thus  concbely  j^anced  at  the  excellencies  of  the  c<m» 
etitution,  «id  the  superiority  of  the  representative  system  of  gov- 
ernment, over  every  (rther  system,  (if  any  other  can  be  called  a 
system,)  I  come  to  speak  of  the  circumstances  that  have  inter- 
yened  between  the  time  the  constitution  was  established,  and 
^le  event  that  took  place  on  tLe  16th  of  Fructidor  of  the  present 
yeair* 

Almost  as  suddenly  as  the  morning  light  dissipates  darknessi 
did  the  establishnient  of  the  constitution  change  the  face  of  affiiirs 
in  France.  Security  suooeeded  U>  terror,  prosperity  to  distresa, 
fleoty  to  fiunine,  and  confidence  increased  as  the  days  mi}Ui«- 
"pied,  wM  the  coming  of  the  new  third.    A  series  of  victoriest 
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VMquafled  in  tlie  world,  followed  each  o^ber«  alMOtt  too  i 
to  be  counted,  and  too  ntiraoroufl  to  be  leroenibored.  The  ood^ 
tion,  every  where  defeated  and  confottoded,  cnmibled  away  Uke  a 
ban  of  du8t  in  the  band  of  a  giant.  Every  thingv  dwrii^  thai 
^riod,  was  acted  on-auch  a  mighty  scale,  thai  reality  appeared  a 
dream,  and  truth  outatript  romance.  It  may  figuratively  be  said, 
Aat  the  Rhine  and  the  Rubicon  (Germany  aad  Italy)  relied  in 
triumphs  to  each  other,  and  the  echoiog  Alpe  prolonfed  the  shout* 
I  will  n^t  here  dishonor  a  great  desoriptioo  by  ooliciBg  too  much 
the  English  government.  It  is  suffieient  paradoxically  to  sayt 
iMit  in  the  magnitude  of  its  littleness,  it  cringed,  it  iairigiied,  and 
sought  protection  in  corruption. 

Though  the  achievements  of  these  dmf  might  give  trophies  to 
anation  and  laureb  to  its  heroes,  they  derive  their luU  ladiaiiee  of 
glory  from  the  principle  Uiey  inspired  and  the  object  they  aocooH 
plished.  Desolation,  chains,  and  slavery  had  marked  the  pio» 
gress  of  former  wars ;  but  to  coiM|uer  for  libertjr  had  never  been 
thought  of.  To  receive  the  degrading  svdmiissioii  of  a  distressed 
and  subjugated  people,  and  insukingly  permit  them  to  live,  oade 
die  chief  triumph  of  former  conquerors  ;  but  to  receive  them  vrith 
fraternity,  to  break  their  chains,  to  tell  them  they  are  firee»  and 
leach  them  to  be  so,  make  a  new  volume  in  the  history  of  man. 

Amidst  those  national  honora,  and  when  only  two  eaecnies  re* 
matned,  both  of  whom  had  s<^icited  peace,  and  one  of  them  had 
signed  preliminaries,  the  electioQ  of  Hbe  new  third  commenced. 
Every  thing  was  made  easy  to  them.  All  difficulties  had  been 
conquered  before  they  arrived  at  the  government  They  came  in 
the  olive  days  of  the  revolution,  and  all  they  had  to  do  was  not  to 
do  mischief. 

It  was,  however,  not  difficult  to  foresee,  that  the  electione 
would  not  be  generally  good.  The  horrid  days  of  RobespieiTO 
were  still  remembered,  and  the  gratitiide  due  to  those  who  had  put 
tn  end  to  them  was  forgotten. 

Thousands  who,  by  passive  approbation  during  that  tresnendow 
scene,  had  experienced  no  suffisring,  assumed  the  men!  of  boiB^ 
die  loudest  against  it.     Their  cowardice  in  not  opposing  it,  bo- 
eame  courage   when    it    was  over.     They  exclaimed 
terrorism,  as  if  they  had  been  the  heroes  diai  overthrew  it,  t 
rendered  themselves  ridiculous  by  fantastioaUy  orenctii^  naodtt 
fation.    The  most  noisy  of  this  class,  that  I  have  mat  wi^  mm 
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t  who  wifiaied  a^fcthang.  They  became  all  things,  at  all(imo% 
to  all  men  ;  till  at  last  they  laughed  at  priodple.  It  was  the  reel 
tepuUicaiia  who  tiiffered  mottt  during  the  time  of  Robespierre. 
The  persecutioa  begaa  upoa  them  on  the  Slst  of  May,  aii4 
ceased  only  by  the  exertions  of  the  renoaut.  that  survived* 

la  such  a  oeniiised  state  of  things  as  preceded  the  late  elec* 
uons,  the  public  mind  was  pot  iat  j  a  condition  of  being  easi^ 
deceif  ed ;  and  it  ^as  almost  natural  that  the  hypocrite  would 
stand  the  best  chance  of  being  elected  into  the  new  third.  Ha^ 
those  who,  siaee  their  election,  have  thrown  the  public  afiairs  into 
confusion  by  counter  Fevolutioaary  measures,  declared  themselves 
before  hand,  they  would  have  been  denounced  instead  o{  beii^ 
chosen*  Deception  was  necessary  to  their  snccess.  The  conr 
stitncion  obtained  a  full  establishment ;  the  revolution  waa  consi* 
dered  as  complete  ;  and  the  war  on  the  eve  of  termination.  In 
such  a  situation,  Uie  mass  of  the  people,  latigned  by  a  long  ievo» 
Intion^  aottght  repose ;  and  in  their  elections  they  looked  out  for 
quiet  men.  They  wnlbrtMnately  found  hypocrites.  Would  anj 
of  the  primary  assemblies  have  voted  for  a  civil  war  1  Certainly 
they  would  not  But  the  electoral  aaeemblles  of  some  departmente 
have  chosen  men,  whose  measures,  since  their  election,  tended 
to  no  other  end  but  to  provoke  it.  Either,  those  electors  have 
deceived  their  constituents  of  the  primary  assemblies,  or  they  have 
been  themselves  deceived  in  the  choice  they  made  of  deputies. 

That  there  were  some  direct  but  secret  conspirators  in  the  new 
third,  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt ;  but  it  is  most  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  a  great  part  was  seduced  by  the  vanity  of  thinking 
they  eodld  do  better,  than  those  had  done,  whom  they  succeeded 
Instecul  of  trusting  to  experience,  they  attempted  experiments. 
This  counter-disposition  prepared  them  to  fall  in  with  any 
measures  contrary  to  former  measures  ;  and  that  without  seeing» 
and  probably  without  suspecting,  the  end  to  which  they  led. 

No  sooner  were  the  members  of  the  new  third  arrived  at  the 
•eat  ofgovenuaent,  than  expectation  was  excited  to  see  how  they 
waiM  mcU  Their  motions  were  watched  by  all  parties ;  and  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  steal  a  march  unobserved.  They  had 
it  in  their  power  to  do  great  good,  or  great  mischief.  A  firm  and 
manly  conduct  on  their  part,  uniting  with  that  of  the  directory  and 
their  colleagues,  would  have   terminated   the  war.     But  the 
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•MMaant  befbre  them  was  not  Ae  moment  of  licdtatteo.    HeUMt 
keaitatM  in  such  situation  is  lost 

The  fiiit  puUie  act  of  the  Gounol  of  Five  Huadfed  was  die 
Section  of  Pichegru  to  the  presidencj  of  that  coundl.  He  anired 
ft  it  bj  a  very  krge  majority^  and  die  pabKe  iroioe  was  in  hb  fil- 
ter. I,  among  the  restt  was  one  who  rejoiced  at  it  But  if  the 
defection  of  Pichegru  was  at  thi^time  known  to  Condot  and  con- 
sequently to  Pitt,  it  unyetk  the  cause  that  retarded  aU  n^oeiatioM 
for  peace.  They  interpreted  that  election  tnio  a  signal  of  a 
coimter-revolution,  and  were  waiting  for  it ;  and  they  mistook  the 
faspect  shown  to  Pichegru,  founded  on  die  supposition  of  his 
hrtegrity,  as  a  symptom  of  national  revolt  Judging  of  dmigs  by 
their  own  foolish  ideas  of  government,  diey  ascribed  appesranoes 
to  causes  between  which  there  was  no  conneOtion.  Every  thing 
on  thek  part  has  been  a  comedy  of  errors,  and  the  actors  have 
been  chased  from  the  stage. 

Two  or  three  decades  of  the  new  sessions  passed  away  with- 
out any  tlnng  very  material  teking  place  ;  bat  matters  soon  began 
to  explain  themselves.  The  first  thing  diat  strack  the  pabfie 
mind  was,  that  no  more  was  heard  of  negociations  for  peace,  and 
diat  public  business  stood  still.  It  was  not  die  oliject  of  die  con- 
spirators there  should  be  peace ;  but  as  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
ceal that  object,  die  constitution  was  ransacked  to  find  pretences 
for  delays.  In  vain  did  the  directory  expose  to  d«em  the  state  of 
the  finances  and  the  wants  of  the  army.  The  committee,  charged 
with  that  business,  trifled  away  its  time  by  a  series  of  unproduc- 
tive reports,  and  continued  to  sit  only  to  produce  more.  Every 
thing  necessary  to  be  done  was  neglected^  and  every  thing  im- 
proper was  attempted.  Picbegm  occupied  himself  about  forming 
a  national  guard  for  the  councils ;  the  suspicious  signal  of  war. 
Camille  Jordan,  about  priests  and  bells,  and  the  emigrants,  widi 
whom  he  had  associated  during  the  two  years  he  was  in  En^^and. 
Willot  and  Delarue  attacked  the  directory :  their  object  was  to 
displace  some  one  of  the  directors,  to  get  in  another  of  their  own. 
Their  motives  with  respect  to  the  age  of  Bams  (who  is  as  old  as 
he  wishes  to  be,  and  has  been  a  litde  too  old  for  diem)  were  too 
obvious  not  to  be  seen  through. 

In  this  suspensive  state  of  things,  the  public  mind,  fRIed  with 
apprehensions,  became  agitated,  and  without  knowing  what  H 
mi^  be,  looked  for  some  extraordinary  event.     It  saw,  lor  it 
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eouM  not  ATOid  seeing,  that  things  could  not  remain  long  in  tM 
state  diey  were  in ;  bat  it  dreaded  a  convulsion.  That  spirit  of 
tffiflingness  which  it  had  indulged  too  freely  when  in  a  state  of 
seenntyy  and  which  it  is  probable  the  new  agents  had  interpreted 
into  indifference  about  the  success  of  the  republic,  assumed  a 
seriotts  aspect  that  afforded  to  conspiracy  no  hope  of  aid ;  but  still 
it  went  on.  It  plunged  itself  into  new  measures  with  the  same 
ill  success,  and  the  fbrdier  it  went,  die  further  the  public  mind 
retired.  The  conspiracy  saw  nothbg  around  it  to  give  it  encour^ 
agement 

The  obstinacy,  however,  with  which  it  persevered  in  its  repeated 
attai^ks  upon  the  directory,  m  framing  laws  in  frivor  of  emigrants 
and  refractory  priests,  and  in  every  thing  inconsistent  with  the 
immediate  safety  of  ^  republic,  and  which  served  to  encourage 
the  enemy  to  prolong  the  war,  admitted  of  no  other  durect  inter<< 
pretation  than  tiiat  somediing  was  rotten  in  &e  council  of  Five 
Hundred.  The  evidence  of  circumstances  became  every  day  too 
Tisible  not  to  be  seen,  and  too  strong  to  be  explained  away. 
Even  as.  errors,  (to  say  no  worse  of  them,)  they  are  not  entitled 
to  apology ;  for  where  knowledge  is  a  duty,  ignorance  is  a  crime. 

The  more  serious  republicans,  who  had  better  opportunities 
than  the  generality  had,  of  knowmg  the  state  of  politics,  began  tO 
take  the  alarm,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  by  the 
name  of  the  constitutional  circle.  It  is  the  only  society  of  which 
I  have  been  a  member  in  France  ;  and  I  went  to  this  because  it 
was  become  necessary  that  the  friends  of  the  republic  should  rally 
round  the  standard  of  the  constitution.  I  met  diere  several  of 
the  original  patriots  of  the  revolution ;  I  do  not  mean  of  the  last 
order  of  Jacobins,  but  of  the  first  of  that  name.  The  fhction  in 
the  council  of  Five  Hundred,  who,  finding  no  council  from  the 
public,  began  to  be  frightened  at  appearances,  fortified  itself 
against  the  dread  of  this  society,  by  passing  a  law  to  dissolve  it. 
The  constitutionaltty  of  the  law  was  at  least  doubtful :  but  the 
society,  that  it  might  not  give  the  example  of  exasperating  matter^ 
already  too  much  inflamed,  suspended  its  meetings. 

A  matter,  however,  of  much  greater  moment  soon  after  pre- 
sented itself.  It  was  the  march  of  four  regiments ;  some  of 
whom,  in  Ae  line  of  their  route,  had  to  pass  within  about  twelve 
leagues  of  Paris,  which  is  the  boundary  Uie  constitution  had  fixed 
as  the  distance  of  the  armed  force  from  the  legislative  body.    Itt 
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another  state  of  thiDga,  such  a  circumstance  would  not  ha^e  been 
noticed.  But  conspiracy  is  quick  of  suspicion ;  and  the  fear 
%hich  the  faction  in  the  coimcil  of  Five  Hundred  manifested  upon 
this  occasion*  /:ould  not  have  suggested  itself  to  innocent  men  ; 
neither  would  innocent  men  have  expostulated  with  the  directoiy 
^on  the  case,  in  the  manner  these  men  did.  The  question  they 
urged  went  to  extort  from  the  directory,  and  to  make  known  to 
the  enemy,  \iiiat  the  destination  of  the  troops  was.  The  leaders 
of  the  faction  conceived  that  the  troops  were  marching  against 
them ;  and  the  conduct  they  adopted  in  consequence  of  it,  was 
sufficient  to  justify  the  measure,  even  if  it  had  been  so.  From 
what  other  motive  than  the  consciousness  of  their  own  designs, 
could  they  have  fear  ?  The  troops,  in  every  instance,  had  been 
the  gallant  defenders  of  the  republic,  and  the  openly  declared 
friends  of  the  constitution  ;  the  directory  had  been  the  same,  and 
if  the  faction  were  not  of  a  different  descr^ttion,  neither  fear 
nor  suspicion  could  have  had  place  among  them. 

All  those  mancBuvres  in  the  council  were  acted  under  the  most 
professional  attachment  to  the  constitution ;  and  this  as  necessa^ 
rily  served  to  enfeeble  their  projects.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult, 
and  next  to  impossible,  to  conduct  a  oonspiracy,  and  still  more  so 
to  give  it  success,  in  a  popular  goveroment.  The  disguised  and 
feigned  pretences  which  men  in  such  pases  are  obliged  to  act  in 
the  face  of  the  public,  suppress  the  action  of  the  faculties,  and 
give  even  to  natural. courage  the  features  of  timidity.  They  are 
not  half  the  men  they  would  be,  where  no  disguise  is  necessary. 
It  is  impossible  to  be  a  hypocrite,  and  to  be  bxave  at  the  same 
instant. 

The  faction,  by  the  imprudence  of  its  measures,  upon  the 
march  of  the  troops,  and  upon  the  dedarations  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  to  support  the  republic,  and  the  constitution  against  all 
open  or  concealed  attempts  to  overturn  them,  had  gotten  itself 
involved  with  the  army,  and  in  effect  declared  itself  a  party  agaiost 
it.  On  the  one  hand,  laws  were  proposed  to  admit  emigrants  and 
refractory  priests  as  free  citizens ;  and  on  the  other  hand  to  exclude 
the  militaries  from  Paris,  and  to  punish  the  soldiers  who  had  de- 
clared to  support  the  republic.  In  the  mean  time  all  negociations 
for  peace  w^^nt  backward  ;  and  the  enemy  still  recruiting  its 
forces,  rested  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances.  Excepting 
tiie  cessation  of  hostilities,  it  was  a  state  worse  than  war. 
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If  aii  thM  was  not  a  consfHracj,  it  had  at  leaat  the  features  of 
ODOy  and  was  pregnant  with  the  same  misohiefs.  The  eyes  of  the 
faction  could  not  avoid  being  open  to  the  dangers  to  winch  it  ob- 
stinately exposed  the  republic;  yet  still  it  persisted.  During 
this  scene,  the  journals  devoted  to  the  faction,  were  repeatedly 
announcing  the  near  approach  of  peace  with  Austria  and  with 
£ngland,  and  often  asserting  it  was  concluded.  Thb  falsehood 
could  be  intended  for  no  other  purpose,  than  to  keep  the  eyea  of 
the  people  shut  against  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed. 

Taking  all  circumstances  together,  it  was  impossible  that  such 
a  state  of  things  could  continue  long ;  and  at  length  it  was  resol- 
ved to  bring  it  to  an  issue.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  affair  of  the  18th  Fructtdor  (Sept  4)  was  intended  to  have  had 
place  two  days  before  ;  but  on  recollecting  that  it  was  the  2d  of 
Septen4)er,  a  day  mournful  in  the  annals  of  the  revolution,  it  was 
postponed.  When  the  issue  arrived,  the  faction  found  to  its  cost, 
it  had  no  party  among  the  public.  It  had  sought  its  own  disas- 
ters, and  was  leil  to  suffer  the  consequences.  Foreign  enemies, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  interior,  if  any  such  there  be,  ou^t  to  see 
in  the  event  of  this  day,  that  all  expectation  of  aid  from  any  part 
of  the  public,  in  support  of  a  counter  revolution,  is  delusion.  In 
a  state  of  security  the  thoughtless^  who  trembled  at  terror,  may 
laugh  at  principles  of  liberty  (for  they  have  laughed)  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  indulge  a  foolish  laugh ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  sur- 
render liberty. 

Considering  the  event  of  the  18th  Fructidor  in  a  political  light* 
it  is  one  of  those  that  is  justifiable  only  on  the  supreme  law  of 
absolute  necessity,  and  it  is  the  necessity  abstracted  from  the 
event  that  is  to  be  deplored.  The  event  itself  is  matter  of  joy. 
Whether  the  manosuvres  in  the  council  of  Five  Hundred  were  the 
conspiracy  of  a  few,  akled  by  the  perverseness  of  many,  or 
whether  it  had  a  deeper  root,  the  dangers  were  the  same.  It  was 
impossible  to  go  on.  Every  thing  was  at  stake,  and  all  national 
business  at  a  stand.  The  case  reduced  itself  to  a  simple  alterna- 
tive—shall the  republic  be  destroyed  by  the  darksome  manoeu- 
vres of  a  faction,  or  shall  it  be  preserved  by  an  extraneous  act  t 

During  the  American  revolution,  and  that  after  the  state  con- 
stitutions were  established,  particular  cases  arose  that  rendered  it 
necessary  to  act  in  a  manner  that  would  have  been  treasonable  in 
a  state  of  peace.    At  one  time  congress  invested  general  Wash- 
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JBftoDwifli  iBctatorial  powen  At  another  tka^  tks  gOTMiuneiil 
ofPeniMylvaiiia  suspended  itself  and  decbured  martial  law.  It 
was  the  necessity  of  the  times  only  that  made  die  apology  of  those 
axtvaneoiis  measures*  But  who  was  it  that  produced  the  necea* 
nty  of  an  extraneous  measure  in  France?  A  (action,  and  that  in 
ttie  hct  of  prosjperity  and  success.  Its  conduct  Ib  without 
apology ;  and  it  is  on  the  faction  only  that  the  extraneous  roea- 
sure  luis  fallen.  The  public  has  suffered  no  inconvenience.  If 
there  are  some  men  more  disposed  than  others  not  to  act  severely, 
I  have  a  right  to  place  myself  in  that  class ;  the  whde  of  my 
political  life  invariably  proves  it :  jret  I  cannot  see,  taking  -  all 
parts  of  the  case  together,  what  else,  or  what  better,  could  have 
been  done,  than  has  been  done.  It  was  a  great  stroke,  applied  in 
a, great  crisis,  that  crushed  in  an  instant,  and  without  the  loss  of  a 
life,  all  the  hopes  of  the  enemy,  and  restored  tranquillity  to  die 
interior. 

The  event  was  ushered  in  by  the  discharge  of  two  cannon  at 
four  in  the  morning,  and  was  the  only  noise  that  was  heard 
throughout  the  day.  It  naturally  excited  a  movement  among  die 
Papsians  to  enquire  the  cause.  They  soon  learned  it,  and  the 
countenance  they  carried  was  easy  to  be  interpreted.  It  was  that 
of  a  people  who,  for  some  time  past,  had  been  oppressed  with 
apprehensions  of  some  dir^ul  event,  and  who  felt  themselves 
suddenly  relieved,  by  finding  what  it  was.  Eveiy  one  went  about 
his  business,  or  followed  his  curiosity  in  quietude.  It  resembled 
the  cheerful  tranquillity  of  the  day  whea  Louis  X  YI.  absconded 
in  1791,  and  like  that  day  it  served  to  open  die  eyes  of  the  nation. 

If  we  take  a  review  of  the  various  events,  as  well  conspiracies 
as  commotions,  that  have  succeeded  each  other  in  *bw  revolution, 
we  shall  see  how  the  former  have  wasted  consumptively  away, 
and  the  consequences  of  die  latter  have  soflened.  The  31st  May 
and  its  consequences  were  terrible.  That  of  the  9th  and  10th 
Thermidor,  though  ^orioua  for  the  r^ublic,  as  it  overthrew  one 
of  the  most  horrid  and  cruel  despotisms  that  ever  raged,  was 
nevertheless  marked  with  many  circumstances  of  severe  and  con- 
tinued retaliation.  The  commotions  of  Germinal  and  Praiiial  of 
the  year  3,  and  of  Yendemaire  of  the  year  4,  were  many  degrees 
below  those  that  preceded  them,  and  affected  but  a  small  part  of 
die  public     This   of  Pichegru    and  his  associates  has  been 
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emiiiad  fai  an  instaat,  without  the  staiii  of  blood,  aad  without  ki» 
TolYuig  the  pvriilic  in  the  least  inconreQieDee. 

These  ereatB  laken  io  a  seriea,  mark  the  progieaa  of  diere|mb- 
lie  firom  disorder  to  stability.  The  contraiy  of  Hm  is  the  case  in 
all  parts  of  the  British  doraiiiioiis.  TherOv  oommotioiis  are  on 
an  ascending  scale ;  every  one  is  higher  than  the  fonnw.  'That 
of  the  sailors  had  nearly.been  theoTerflnrowof  tfwgoTwnmeiit 
But  the  most  potent  of  all  is  die  inrisible  commotioD  in  the  bank* 
It  works  with  the  silence  of  time,  and  the  certainty  of  deadu 
Evjry  thing  happening  in  France  is  cnrable ;  but  this  is  bejrond 
the  reach  of  nature  or  invention* 

Leaving  the  event  of  the  18th  Fructidor  to  justify  itself  by  die 
necessity  that  occasioned  it,  and  glmify  itsdf  by  the  happiness  of 
its  consequences,  I  come  to  cast  a  coup-d'oeil  on  the  present  state 
of  affiurs*  ^^ 

We  have  seen  by  the  lingering  condition  of  die  im;ociations  for 
peace,  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  them,  in  the  situation 
that  things  stood  prior  to  the  18th  Fructidor.  The  armies  had 
done  wonders,  but  those  wonders  were  rendered  unproductive  by 
the  wretched  manoeuvres  of  a  faction*  New  exertions  are  now 
necessary  to  repair  the  mischiefs  whidi  that  faction  has  done. 
The  electoral  bodies,  in  some  departments,  urtio.by  an  injudicious 
choice,  or  a  corrupt  influence,  have  sent  improper  deputies  to  die 
legislature,  have  some  atonement  to  make  to  their  country.  The 
evil  originated  with  them,  and  the  least  they  can  do  is  to  be  among 
the  foremost  to  repair  it 

It  is,  however,  in  vain  to  lament  an  evil  that  is  past  There  is 
neither  muahood  nor  policy  in  grief;  and  it  often  happens  that  an 
error  in  politics,  Kke  an  error  in  war,  admits  of  being  turned  to 
greater  advantage  dmn  if*  it  had  not  occurred.  The  enemy,  en- 
couraged by  that  error,  presumes  too  much,  and  becomes  doubly 
foUed  by  die  re-action.  England,  unable  to  conquer,  has  stooped 
to  corrupt ;  and  defeated  in  the  last,  as  in  the  &st,  she  is  in  a 
worse  coiidition  than  before.  Contintially  increasing  her  crimes, 
idle  increases  the  measure  of  her  atonement,  and  multiplies  the 
sacrifices  she  must  make  to  obtain  peace*  Nothing  but  the 
most  obstinate  stupidity  could  have  induced  her  to  let  slip  the 
opportunity  when  it  was  within  her  reach.  In  addition  to  the 
prospect  of  new  expenses,  she  is  now,  to  use  Mr.  Pitt's  own 
figmative  esquressiim  against  France,  noi  onhf  an  ih»  irwib,  b^i  m 
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|ft#  gviSpA  «/  ^onlarMpley*     Thctre  is  no  longer  maj 
paper  monej.     Call  H  aastgnatSt  mandats,  exchequer 
bank  notes,  it  is  still  the  same.     Time  has  solved  the  ] 
and  experience  has  fixed  its  fate. 

The  forenunent  of  that  unfortunate  coonliy  distows  its  i 
lessness  so  much,  iSuJL  peace,  on  anj  terms  with  her,  is 
worth  obtaining.  Of  what  use  is  peace  with  a  gorerameot  that 
wiU  employ  that  peace  for  no  other  purpose  dum  to  repmtt^  as 
far  as  it  b  possible,  her  shattered  finances  and  broken  cre^  and 
then  to  war  again  1  Four  times  within  less  than  ten  years,  ^pm 
the  time  the  American  war  closed,  has  the  Anglo-germaaic  gov<- 
emment  of  England  been  meditating  fresh  war.  First  with 
France,  on  account  of  Holland,  in  1787 ;  afterwards  with  ] 
then  with  Spain,  on  account  of  Nootka  Sound ;  and  a  i 
time  against  France,  to  overthrow  her  revolution.  Sometimes 
that  government  employs  Frusma  against  Austria  ;  at  another 
time  Austria  against  Frussia ;  and  always  one  or  the  other,  or 
both,  against  France.  Feace  with  such  a  government  is  only  a 
treacherous  cessation  of  hostilities. 

The  fi^quency  of  wars  on  the  part  of  England,  within  die  last 
century,  more  than  before,  must  have  had  some  cause  tiiat  did 
not  exist  prior  to  that  epoch.  -  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  iHiat 
that  cause  is.  It  is  the  mischievous  compound  of  an  elector  of 
the  Germanic  body  and  a  king  of  England  ;  and  winch  neceasa* 
rily  must,  at  some  day  or  other,  become  an  object  of  attention  to 
France.  That  one  nation  has  not  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  tnier- 
nal  government  of  another  nation,  is  admitted  ;  and  in  this  point 
of  view,  France  has  no  right  to  dictate  to  En^and  what  its  form 
of  government  shall  be.  If  it  choose  to  have  a  thing  called  a 
kmg,  or  whether  that  king  shall  be  a  man  or  an  ass,  is  a  matter 
with  which  France  has  no  business.  But  whether  an  elector  of 
the  Germanic  bbdy  shall  be  king  of  England,  is  an  exUnud  case, 
and  with  which  France  and  every  other  nation,  who  suffers  incon- 
venience and  injury  in  consequence  of  it,  has  a  right  to  interfere. 

It  is  from  this  mischievous  compound  of  elector  and  king,  that 
originates  a  great  part  of  the  troubles-  that  vex  the  continent  of 
Europe  ;  and  with  respect  to  England,  it  has  been  the  cause  of 
her  immense  national  ()ebt,  the  ruin  of  her  finances,  and  the  insol- 
vency of  her  bank.  All  intrigues  on  the  continent,  in  which  Eng- 
land is  a  party,  or  becomes  involved,  are  generated  by«  and  act 
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through  the  medium  of  this  Anglo-germanic  compound.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  dissolve  it  Let  the  elector  retire  to  his  electo- 
rate, and  the  world  will  have  peace. 

England  has,  herself,  given  examples  of  interference  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  and  that  in  cases  where  injury  was  only  apprehended. 
She  engaged  in  a  long  and  expensive  war  against  France  (called 
the  succession  war)  to  prevent  a  grand-son  of  Louis  the  four- 
teenth being  king  of  Spain ;  because,  said  die,  it  triU  6e  injuriouM 
to  me  ;  and  she  has  been  fitting  and  intriguing  against  what  was 
called  the  family-compact  ever  since.  In  1787  she  threatened 
France  with  war  to  prevent  a  connection  between  France  and 
Holland ;  and  in  all  her  propositions  of  peace  to-day  she  is  dic- 
tating separations.  But  if  she  look  at  the  Anglo-germanic  com- 
pact at  home,  called  the  Hanover  succession,  she  cannot  avoid 
seeing,  that  France  necessarily  must,  some  day  or  other,  take  up 
that  subject,  and  make  the  return  of  the  elector  to  his  electorate 
one  of  the  conditions  of  peace.  There  will  be  no  lasting  peace 
between  the  two  countries  till  this  be  done,  and  the  sooner  it  be 
done  the  better  will  it  be  for  both. 

I  have  not  been  in  any  company  where  this  matter  has  been  a 
topic,  that  did  not  see  it  in  the  light  it  is  here  stated.  Even  Bar 
thelemy,  when  he  first  came  to  the  directory  (and  Barthelemy  was 
never  famous  for  patriotism)  acknowledged  in  my  hearing,  and  in 
company  with  Derche,  secretary  to  the  legation  at  Lille,  the  con- 
nection of  an  elector  of  Germany  and  a  king  of  England  was 
injurious  to  France.  I  do  not,  however,  mention  it  from  a  wish 
to  embarrass  the  negociation  for  peace.  The  directory  has  fixed 
its  uUimahttn;  but  if  that  oUimatum  be  rejected,  the  obligation 
to  adhere  to  it  is  discharged,  and  a  new  one  may  be  assumed. 
So  wretchedly  has  Pitt  tnanaged  his  opportunities,  that  every 
succeeding  negociation  has  ended  in  terms  more  against  him  than 
the  former.  If  the  directory  had  bribed  him,  he  could  not  serve 
its  interest  better  than  he  does.  He  serves  it  as  lord  North 
served  that  of  America,  which  finished  in  the  discharge  of  his 
master.* 

*  The  father  of  Pitt,  when  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  exclaiming 
one  day,  during  a  former  war,  against  the  enormous  and  ruinous  expense  of 
Garman  connections,  as  the  offspring  of  the  Hanover  succession,  and  borrow- 
ing a  metaphor  from  the  story  of  Prometheus,  cried  out :  '*  TkuSy  Uk»  Fwmt' 
Umj,  if  ArUoin  ckaiiud  to  tk€  bmrm  nek  ^f  HmM9tr,  wkiUt  ike  in^erid 
$^gU  frejf9  upon  k«r  vUaU,^ 
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Thus  &r  I  had  writtea  when  the  negoctation  at  Lille  becaitte 
suspended^  in  consequence  of  which,  I  delayed  the  publication, 
that  the  ideas  suggested  in  this  letter  might  not  intrude  themselveB 
during  the  interval.  The  ultimatum  offered  by  the  directoty,  as 
the  terms  of  peace,  was  more  moderate  than  the  gOTcmment  of 
England  had  a  right  to  expect  That  government,  though  the 
provoker  of  the  war,  and  the  first  that  committed  hostilities  by 
sending  away  the  ambassador  Chauvelin,*  had  formeriy  talked  of 
demanding  from  France,  ind&mnijicaiian  far  the  paH  and  9eeurUf 
far  ihs  fuiure,  France,  in  her  turn,  might  have  retorted,  and 
demanded  the  same  from  England ;  but  she  did  not.  As  it  was 
England  that,  in  consequence  of  her  bankruptcy,  solicited  peace, 
France  offered  it  to  her  on  the  simple  condition  of  her  restoring 
the  islands  she  had  taken.  The  ultimatum  has  been  rejected, 
and  the  negociation  broken  off.  The  spirited  part  of  France  will 
say,  Uml  mteiur,  so  much  the  better. 

How  the  people  of  England  feel  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
negociation,  which  was  entirely  the  act  of  their  own  govemment« 
is  best  known  to  themselves ;  but  from  what  I  know  of  the  two 
nations,  France  ought  to  hold  herself  perfectly  indifferent  about  a 
peace  with  the  government  of  England.  Every  day  adds  new 
strength  to  France  and  new  embarrassments  to  her  enemy.  The 
resources  of  the  one  increase,  as  those '  of  the  odier  becooKi 
exhausted.  England  is  now  reduced  to  the  same  system  of 
paper  money  from  which  France  has  emerged,  and  we  all  know 
the  mevitable  fate  of  that  S3rstem.  It  is  not  a  victory  over  a  few 
ships,  like  that  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  that  gives  the  least  sup* 
port  or  relief  to  a  paper  system.  On  the  news  of  this  victory 
arriving  in  England,  the  funds  did  not  rise  a  farthing.  The  gov- 
ernment rejoiced,  but  its  creditors  were' silent 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  motive,  except  in  folly  and  madness,  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Englii^i  government    Every  calculation  and 

*  It  was  Btipulated  in  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  Fnmoo  and  Englafid, 
eoncluded  at  raria,  that  the  Bending  away  an  attibaasaddr  by  either  party, 
ahould  be  taken  as  an  act  of  hostility  by  tne  other  party.  The  dedaratmn  of 
war  (Feb.  1793)  by  the  Convention,  of  which  I  was  then  a  member,  and 
know  well  the  ease,  was  made  in  exact  oonformity  to  this  article  in  the  trcatr ; 
fbr  it  was  not  a  declaration  of  war  amnst  England,  but  a  dedaraiton  that  the 
French  rnniblie  is  in  war  with  Engtend ;  the  trM  act  of  hoaciiity  having  been 
eommitted  by  England.  The  declaration  was  made  immediately  on  Cmiiv»> 
Hafw  Ktttm  to  France,  and  in  coanqnence  of  it.  Mr.  Piu  riiould  inlbnn  him- 
self of  things  better  than  he  does,  before  he  prates  bo  moeh  aboot  them,  or  o' 
th«  londing  away  of  Mahnesbury,  who  was  only  on  a  visit  of  peanUon. 
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pfvAetiOfi  of  Mr.  Pitt  ims  toraed  out  directlj  die  eontmj ;  jel 
•tiU  he  predicts*  He  predicted,  with  all  the  solemn  aflsarance  of 
a  magician,  that  France  would  be  a  bankrupt  in  a  few  months. 
He  was  righ*  as  to  the  thing,  but  wrong  as  to  the  place,  for  die 
bankruptcy  happened  in  England  whilst  the  words  were  yet  warm 
apon  his  lips.  To  find  out  what  will  happen,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  know  what  Mr.  Pitt  predicts.  He  is  a  true  prophet  if  taken  in 
the  reverse. 

Such  is  the  ruinous  condition  that  England  is  now  in,  that 
great  as  the  difficulties  of  war  are  to  the  people,  the  difficulties 
that  would  accompany  peace,  are  equally  as  great  to  the  gOTem- 
ment.  Whilst  the  war  continues,  Mr.  Pitt  has  a  pretence  for 
shutting  up  the  bank.  But  as  that  pretence  could  last  no  longer 
than  the  war  lasted,  he  dreads  the  peace  that  would  expose  the 
absolute  bankruptcy  of  the  government,  and  unveil  to  a  deceived 
nation,  the  ruinous  effect  of  his  measures.  Peace  would  be  a  day 
of  accounts  to  him,  and  he  shuns  it  as  an  insolvent  debtor  shuns  a 
meeting  of  his  creditors.  War  furnishes  him  with  many  pretences ; 
peace  would  furnish  him  with  none ;  and  he  stands  alarmed  at  its 
consequences.  His  conduct  m  tne  negociation  at  Lille  can  be 
easily  interpreted.  It  is  not  tor  me  sake  of  the  nation  that  he 
asks  to  retain  some  of  the  taken  islands ;  for  what  are  islands  to 
a  nation  that  has  already  too  many  for  her  own  good,  or  what  are 
they  in  comparison  to  the  expense  of  another  campaign  in  the  pre- 
sent depreciating  state  of  the  English  funds,  and  even  then  those 
islands  must  be  restored  1  No,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  tiie  nation 
that  he  asks.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  himself.  It  is  as  if  he  said 
to  France,  give  me  some  pretence ;  cover  me  fix)m  disgrace  when 
my  day  of  reckoning  comes. 

Any  person  acquainted  with  the  English  government  knows, 
that  every  minister  has  some  dread  on,  what  is  called  in  England, 
the  winding  up  of  accounts  at  the  end  of  a  war ;  that  is,  the  final 
settlement  of  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  war ;  and  no  minister 
had  ever  so  gre^t  cause  of  dread  as  Mr.  Pitt.  A  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire,  anid  Pitt  has  had  some  experience  upon  this  ca^e. 
The  winding  up  of  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  American  war  was 
BO  great,  that,  though  he  was  not  the  cause  of  it,  and  came  mto 
die  ministry  with  great  popularity,  he  lost  it  all  by  undertaking, 
what  was  impossible  for  him  to  avoid,  the  voluminous  business  of 
the  winding  up*    If  sach  was  the  casein  settling  the  winding  up 
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^ecouttti  of  Hb  pr8dec«8«>r,  bow  iWK*  ■«»*»•  l»  te 
wbmo  the  accoonts  to  bo  oettlod  uo  Us  own.  AH  mea  ia  bad 
oircuomtaiiceB  hate  the  •ettloment  of  ■eeounls,  aod  Pht,  wo  a 
ninister,  is  of  tbat  deacriptioii. 

But  lot  D»  take  a  riow  of  thinga  on  a  laifor  gronnd  Aan  tho 

oaoe  of  a  miniater.     It  will  tbcn  be  found,  that  lUi^aod,  on  a 

eomf>ari8on  of  strength  with  France,  when  boA  natiotts  are  *•- 

posed  to  exert  their  utmost,  has  no  possible  chanco  of  ancoeoa. 

The  efforts  that  England  made  within  tiie  last  ceolary,  ware  aol 

gwieratod  on  the  ground  of  nmimal  abiUt^t  but  of  arUfidtd  oaln 

cipaHons.     She  ran  posterity  into  debt,  and  awallowad  op  ia  oaa 

generation  the  resources  of  serarai  gonaratioBa  jal  to  comov  tS 

tiie  project  can  be  pwsued  no  longer.     It  is  otherwise  inFnaea. 

The  vastness  of  her  territory  and  her  papulation,  render  the  bar- 

dea  easy  diai  would  make  a  bankrupt  of  a  eountiy  like  Eaglaad* 

It  is  not  the  wei^  of  a  thing,  but  tfio  nmnbera  ate  are  to  bear 

tibal  weight,  that  makes  it  fe^  light  or  heavy  to  die  shooldera  of 

those  who  bear  it     A  land-ta^  of  half  as  much  in  tkepowid  aa 

the  land-tax  is  in  England,  will  raise  nearly  lour  tiraea  aa  modi 

ravenue  in  France  as  is  raised  m  Engkoid.    This  is  a  ac^ 

easily  understood,  by  which  all  the  odier  aactiona  of  prodoctm 

revenue  can  be  measured.    Judge  then  of  the  dt&raaee   of 

natural  ability. 

England  is  strong  in  a  navy  ;  but  Aat  navy  coats  about  ei^ 
millions  sterling  a-year,  and  is  one  of  the  oaosea  that  baa  haatenad 
her  bankruptcy.  The  history  of  navy  bills  sufficiently  pfovaa  das. 
But  strong  as  England  ia  in  this  case,  the  fate  of  navtaa  mast 
finally  be  decided  by  the  naturd  ability  of  eadi  couatiy  lo  cany 
its  navy  to  the  greatest  extent ;  and  France  ia  able  to  aoppurt  a 
navy  twice  as  large  as  that  of  England,  with  laaa  diaa  hatf  die 
expense  per  head  on  the  people,  which  the  present  navj  of  Eng- 
land costs. 

We  all  know  that  a  navy  cannot  be  raiaed  as  aarpaditioQ^  aa 
an  army.  Bot  as  the  average  duration  of  a  navy,  taking  the  do* 
cay  of  time,  storms,  and  all  circamalaneea  and  accideata  togedier, 
is  less  than  twenty  years,  every  navy  muat  be  raaewed  wkhin  tet 
time  $  and  France  at  the  end  of  a  few  yeara,  oaa  create  and  sup* 
port  a  navy  of  double  the  extent  ai  that  of  England  $  and  the 
cottdoct  of  the  English  government  will  provoke  her  lo  it. 

But  of  what  use  are  navies  otkerwke  thaa  to  make  or  pwveal 
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»7  Cmamwtdmllj  eooMdered,  they  are  losiee.  Thi|r 
scarcely  give  any  protection  to  the  commerce  of  the  oouatma 
which  have  them,  compared  with  the  expeoee  of  maiDtanuiif 
them,  and  they  insult  the  commerce  of  the  nations  that  a^e 
neulraL 

During  the  American  war,  the  plan  of  the  armed  neutrality  was 
formed  and  put  in  eaLecutionr:  but  it  was  inconvenknt,  expensive, 
and  kieffbctttak  This  being  the  gase,  the  problem  is,  does  not 
conmaerce  contain  within  itself,  the  means  of  its  own  protection  ? 
It  certainly  does,  if  the  neutral  nations  will  employ  that  means 
properly. 

Instead  then  of  an  armed  nemlrmlUy^  the  plan  should  be  directly 
the  contrary.  It  should  be  an  unarmed  neutrtdity.  In  the  first  place, 
the  rights  of  neutral  nations  are  easily  defined.  They  are  such 
a«i  are  exercised  by  nations  in  dieir  intercourse  with  each  other  in 
time  of  peace,  and  which  ought  not,  and  cannot  of  right,  be  inter- 
rupted in  consequence  of  war  breaking  out  between  any  two 
or  more  of  them. 

Taking  this  as  a  principle,  the  next  thiog  is  to  give  it  efiect. 
The  plan  of  the  armed  neutrality  was  to  efiect  it  by  threatening 
war ;  but  an  unarmed  neutrality  can  efiect  it  by  much  easier  and 
more  powerful  means. 

Were  the  neutral  nations  to  associate,  under  an  honorable 
fiQunotion  of  fidelity  to  each  other,  and  publicly  declare  to  the 
world,  that  if  any  belligerent  power  shall- seize  or  molest  any  ship 
er  vessel  belonging  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  of  the 
powers  composing  that  association,  that  the  whole  association 
will  shut  its  ports  against  ther  flag  of  the  ofiending  nation,  and  will 
not  permit  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  produced  or  manu- 
facttned  in  the  ofiending  nation,  or  appertaining  thereto,  to  be 
imported  into  any  of  the  ports  included  in  the  association,  until 
reparation  be  made  to  the  injured  party ;  the  reparation  to  be 
three  titnes  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo ;  and  moreover 
that  all  remittances  in  money,  goods,  and  bills  of  exchange,  do 
cease  to  be  made  to  the  landing  nation,  until  the  said  reparation 
be  made.  Were  the  neutral  nations  only  to  do  this,  which  it  is 
their  direct  interest  to  do,  England,  as  a  nation  depending  on 
tbe  commerce  of  neutral  nations  in  time  of  war,  dare  not  molest 
them,  and  France  would  not  But  whilst,  from  the  want  of  a 
common  system,  they  individually  nermit  England  to  do  it,  be* 
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\  infividuBlty  tfaej  cannot  resist  tt,  ihey  pd  France  \ 
tfie  aeoessitjr  of  doing  the  same  thing.    The  supreme  of  all  laws* 
in  all  cases,  is  that  of  self  preservation. 

As  ^  commerce  of  neutral  nations  would  thus  be  protected 
hy  the  means  that  commerce  naturally  contains  within  itself^  aO 
the  BSTal  operations  of  France  and  England  would  be  confined 
within  the  circle  of  acting  against  eaCh  odier  :  and  in  that  caae  it 
needs  no  8]^t  of  prophecy  to  discoTor  that  France  must  finally 
preraiL  The  sooner  this  be  done,  the  better  will  it  be  for  both 
nations,  and  for  all  the  worid. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  FIVE  HUNDRED- 


CiTizBifs  Refrsskntatitks, 

Though  it  is  not  convenient  to  me,  in  the  present 
sittiation  of  my  affairs,  to  subscribe  to  the  loan  towards  the  de- 
scent upon  England,  my  economy  permits  me  to  make  a  small 
patriotic  donation*  I  send  an  hundred  liyres,  and  with  it  aU 
the  wishes  of  my  heart  for  the  success  of  the  descent,  and  a 
Toluntary  offer  of  any  service  I  can  render  to  promote  it. 

There  will  be  no  lasting  peace  for  France,  nor  for  the  world, 
until  the  tyranny  and  corruption  of  the  English  government  be 
abolished,  and  England,  like  Italy,  become  a  sister  republic 
As  to  those  men,  whether  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
who,  like  Robespierre  in  France,  are  covered  with  crimes,  they, 
like  him,  have  no  other  resource  than  in  committing  more;  but 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  friends  to  liberty;  tyranny  and  tax- 
ation oppress  them,  but  they  merit  to  be  free. 

Accept,  Citizens  Representatives,  the  congratulations  of  an 
ancient  colleague  in  the  dangers  we  have  passed,  and  on  the 
happy  prospect  before  us. 

Safety  and  respect, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


TO  MR.  SECRETARY  DUNDAS. 


LETTER  THE  SECOND. 

Calais,  Sept.  15, 1192. 
Sir, 

I  CONCEIVE  it  neeeasary  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
the  fonowing  circumstance  : — ^The  department  of  Calais  hav- 
ing elected  me  a  memher  of  the  National  Convention  of  France, 
I  set  off  from  London  the  13th  instant,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Frost,  of  Spring  Garden,  and  Mr.  Audibert,  one  of  the  munici- 
pal officers  of  Calais,  who  brought  me  the  certificate  of  my 
being  elected.  We  had  not  arrived  more,  I  believe,  than  five 
minutes  at  the  York  Hotel,  at  Dover,  when  the  train  of  cir- 
cumstances began  that  I  am  going  to  relate.  We  had  taken 
our  baggage  out  of  the  carriage,  and  put  it  into  a  room,  into 
which  we  went.  Mr.  Frost,  having  occasion  to  go  out,  was 
stopped  in  the  passage  by  a  gentleman,  who  told  him  he  must 
return  into  the  room,  which  he  did,  and  the  gentleman  came  in 
with  him,  and  shut  the  door;  I  had  remained  in  the  room. 
Mr.  Audibert  was  gone  to  inquire  when  the  packet  was  to  saiL 
The  gentleman  then  said,  that  he  was  collector  of  the  customs, 
and  had  an  information  against  us,  and  must  examine  our  bag- 
gage for  prohibited  articles.  He  produced  his  commission  as 
collector.  Mr.  Frost  demanded  to  see  the  information,  which 
the  collector  refused  to  show,  and  continued  to  refuse  on  every 
demand  that  we  made.  The  collector  then  called  in  several 
other  officers,  and  began  first  to  search  our  pockets.  He  took 
from  Mr.  Audibert,  *  who  was  then  returned  into  the  room, 
every  thing  he  found  in  his  pocket,  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 
He  then  searched  Mr.  Frost  in  the  same  manner,  (who,  among 
other  things,  had  the  keys  of  the  trunks  in*  his  pocket,)  and 
then  did  the  same  by  me.    Mr.  Frost  waating  to  go  out,  men* 
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tioned  it,  and  was  going  towards  the  door ;  on  which  the  eol- 
lector  placed  himself  against- the  door,  and  said,  nobody  should 
depart  the  room.  After  the  keys  had  been  taken  from  Bfr. 
Frost,  (for  I  had  given  him  the  keys  of  my  tnmks  beforeliand, 
for  the  purpose  of  his  attending  the  baggage  to  the  customs,  if 
it  should  be  necessary,)  the  collector  asked  us  to  open  the 
trunks,  presenting  us  the  keys  for  that  purpose;  this  we  de- 
clined to  do,  unless  he  would  produce  his  information,  wfaicli 
he  again  refused.  The  collector  then  opened  the  tnmks  Mm- 
self,  and  took  out  every  paper  and  letter,  sealed  or  unsemled. 
On  our  remonstrating  with  lum  on  the  bad  policy,  as  well  as 
the  illegality  of  custom-house  officers  seizing  papers  and  let- 
ters, which  were  things  that  did  not  come  under  their  cogni- 
zance, he  replied,  that  the  proclamation  gare  him  the  au- 
diority. 

Among  the  letters  which  he  took  out  of  my  trunk,  were  twe 
sealed  letters,  given  into  my  charge  by  the  American  minister 
in  London,  one  of  which  was  directed  to  the  American  minister 
at  Paris,  the  other  to  a  private  gentleman ;  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  a  letter  from  the  secretary 
of  state  in  America,  both  directed  to  me,  and  which  I  hmi 
received  from  the  American  minister,  now  in  London,  and 
were  private  letters  of  friendship ;  a  letter  from  the  electoral 
body  of  the  department  of  Calais,  containing  the  notification  of 
my  being  elected  to  the  National  Convention;  and  a  letter 
from  the  president  of  the  National  Assembly,  informing  me  of 
my  being  also  elected  for  the  department  of  the  Oise. 

As  we  found  that  all  remonstrances  with  the  collector,  on 
the  bad  policy  and  illegality  of  seizing  papers  and  letters,  and 
retaining  our  persons  by  force,  under  the  pretence  of  searching 
for  prohibited  articles,  were  vain,  (for  he  justified  himself  on 
the  proclamation,  and  on  the  information  which  he  refused  to 
show,)  we  contented  ourselves  with  assuring  him,  that  what  he 
was  then  doing,  he  would  afterwards  have  to  answer  for,  and 
left  it  to  himself  to  do  as  he  pleased. 

It  appeared  to  us  that  the  collector  was  acting  under  the 
direct  ion  of  some  other  person  or  persons,  then  in  the  hotel, 
but  whom  he  did  not  choose  we  should  see,  or  who  did  not 
choo«e  to  be  seen  by  us ;  fer  the  collector  went  several  times 
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ovt  of  the  room  for  «  few  minates,  and  was  aUo  caUed  ovti 
sereral  times. 

When  the  colleetor  had  taken  what  papers  and  letters  he 
pleased  out  of  the  trunks,  he  proceeded  to  read  them.  The 
first  letter  he  took  up  for  this  purpose  was  that  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  me.  While  he  was^oing  this,  I 
said,  that  it  was  rery  extraordinary  that  General  Washington 
could  not  write  a  letter  of  private  friendship  to  me,  without  its 
behig  subject  to  be  read  by  a  custom-house  officer.  Upon  this 
Mr.  Froat  laid  his  hand  over  the  face  of  the  letter,  and  told  the 
collector  that  he  should  not  read  it,  and  took  it  from  him. 
Mr.  Frost  then^  casting  his  eyes,  on  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  letter,  said,  I  will  read  this  part  to  you,  which  he  did ; 
of  which  the  following  is  an  exact  transcript — **  And  as  no  one 
can  see  a  greater  interest  in  the  happiness  of  mankind  than  I 
do,  it  is  the  first  wish  of  my  heart,  that  the  enlightened  policy 
f>f  the  present  age  may  diffuse  to  all  men  those  blessings  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  happiness  to 
future  generations." 

As  all  the  other  letters  and  papers  lay  then  on  the  table,  the 
collector  took  them  up,  and  was  going  out  of  the  room  with 
them.  During  the  transactions  already  stated,  I  contented 
myself  with  observing  what  passed,  and  spoke  but  little ;  but 
on  seeing  the  collector  going  out  of  the  room  with  the  letters, 
I  told  him  that  the  papers  and  letters  then  in  his  hand,  were 
either  belonging  to  me,  or  entrusted  to  my  charge,  and  that  as 
I  could  not  permit  them  to  be  out  of  my  sight,  I  must  insist  on 
going  with  him. 

The  collector  then  made  a  list  of  the  letters  and  papers,  and 
went  out  of  the  room,  giving  the  letters  and  papers  into  the 
charge  of  one  of  the  officers.  He  returned  in  a  short  time, 
and,  afler  some  trifling  conversation,  chiefly  about  the  procla- 
mation, told  us,  that  he  saw  th^  proclamation  was  ill-founded^ 
and  asked  if  we  chose  to  put  the  letters  and  papers  into  the 
trunks  ourselves,  which,  as  we  had  not  taken  them  out,  we 
declined  doing,  and  he  did  it  himself,  and  returned  us  the  keys. 

In  stating  to  you  these  matters,  I  make  no  complaint  against 
the  personal  conduct  of  the  collector,  or  of  any  of  the  officers. 
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Their  manner  was  as  dTil  as  such  an  cjiteaoidiaafy  piece  of  >■■ 
siness  could  admit  oil 

My  chief  motive  in  writing  to  yon  on  this  anbieet  is,  Amt 
you  may  take  the  measures  for  prerentinf  the  like  in  IvCvre, 
not  only  as  it  concerns  private  individuals,  but  in  order  to  pvo-> 
vent  a  renewal  of  those  unpleasant  consequences  that  have 
heretofore  arisen  between  nations  from  eircumstancee-e^nailf 
as  insignificant  I  mention  this  only  for  myself;  but  as  tbs 
interruption  extended  to  two  other  gentlemen,  it  is  proboble 
that  they,  as  individuals,  will  take  some  more  eflectoal  mods 
for  redress. 

I  am,  Sir,^  yours,  4dc 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

P.  S.  Among  the  papers  seiied,  was  a  copy  of  the  attorney- 
generars  information  against  me  for  publisyng  the  Righi9  of 
Man,  and  a  prints  proof  copy  of  my  Letter  to  the  Addreweis, 
which  will  soon  be  published. 


TO  TBB 

SHERIFF  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  SUSSEX, 


OR, 


THE  QENTLfiMAN  WHO  SHALL  PRESIDE  AT  THE 
MEETING  TO  BE  HELD  AT  LEWES,  JULY  4. 


London^  June  90,  1793. 

Sir, 

I  HATR  seen  in  the  Lewes  newapapere,  of  June  25, 
an  adrertisement,  signed  by  sundry  persons,  and  also  by  the 
sheriff,  for  holding  a  meeting  at  the  Town-hall  of  Lewes,  for 
the  purpose,  as  the  adyertisement  states,  of  presenting  an  ad- 
dress on  the  late  proelamation  for  suppressing  writings,  books, 
d&e.  And  as  I  conceive  that  a  certain  publication  of  mine, 
entitled  **  Rights  of  Man,"  in  which,  among  other  things,  the 
enormous  increase  of  taxes,  placemen,  and  pensioners,  is  shown 
to  be  imnecessary  and  oppressive,  is  the  particular  writing 
Mudei  to  in  the  said  publication ;  I  request  the  sheriff,  or  in 
his  absence,  whoever  shall  preside  at  the  meeting,  or  any  other 
person,  to  read  this  letter  publicly  to  the  company  who  shall 
assemble  in  consequence  of  that  advertisement 

6BiiTLBMRii*-It  is  now  upwards  of  eighteen  years  since  I 
was  a  resident  inhabitant  of  the  town  of  Lewes.  My  situation 
among  you,  as  an  officer  of  die  revenue,  for  more  than  six 
years,  enaUed  me  to  sl^  into  the  numerous  and  various  dis- 
tresses which  the  weight  of  taxes  even  at  that  time  of  day 
occasioned ;  and  feeling,  as  I  then  did,  and  as  it  is  natural  for 
me  to  do,  for  the  hard  condition  of  others,  it  is  with  pleasure  I 
can  declare,  and  every  person  then  under  my  survey,  and  now 
Bring,  can  witness  the  exceeding  candor,  and  even  tenderness, 
with  whidi  that  part  of  the  duty  that  fell  to  my  share  was  < 
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cated.  The  name  of  Thomas  Paine  is  not  to  be  foond  in  the 
records  of  the  Lewes'  justices,  in  any  one  act  of  contention 
with,  or  severity  of  any  kind  whatever,  towards  the  persons 
whom  he  surveyed,  either  in  the  town,  or  in  the  country  ;  of 
this,  Mr,  Fuller  and  Mr.  SheUey^  who  will  probably  attend  the 
meeting,  can,  if  they  please,  give  full  testimony.  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  not  in  their  power  to  contradict  it 

Having  thus  indulged  myself  in  recollecting  a  place  where  1 
formerly  had,  and  even  now  have,  many  friends,  rich  and  poor, 
and  most  probably  some  enemies,  1  proceed  to  the  more  im- 
portant purport  of  my  letter. 

Since  my  departure  from  Lewes,  fortune  or  providence  has 
thrown  me  into  a  line  of  action,  which  my  first  setting  out  into 
life  could  not  possibly  have  suggested  to  me. 

I  have  seen  the  fine  and  fertile  country  of  America  ravaged 
and  deluged  in  blood,  and  the  taxes  of  England  enormously 
increased  and  multiplied  in  consequence  theieof ;  and  this,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  instigation  of  the  same  class  of  placemen, 
pensioners,  and  court  dependants,  who  are  now  promoting  ad- 
dresses throughout  England,  on^the  present  nninteUigible  pro- 
clamation. 

I  have  also  seen  a  system  of  government  rke  up  in  that  conn- 
try,  free  from  corruption,  and  now  administared  over  an  extent 
of  territory  ten  times  as  large  as  England,  for  less  expense  ikmn 
tke  pensions  alone  in  England  amount  to  ;  and  und^  which 
more  freedom  is  enjoyed,  and  a  more  happy  state  of  society  is 
preserved,  and  a  more  general  prosperity  is  promoted,  than 
nnder  any  other  system  of  government  now  existing  in  the 
world.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  the  things  I  now  declare,  I  should 
reproach  myself  with  want  of  duty  and  affection  to  raanlund, 
were  I  not  in  the  most  undismayed  ""inn^  to  publish  them, 
as  it  werct  on  the  house-tops,  for  the  good  of  others. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  what  has  passed  within  my  know^ 
ledge,  since  my  leaving  Lewes,  I  come  to  the  subject  mors 
immediately  before  the  meeting  now  present 

Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  who,  as  I  shall  show*  in  a  fiKure  pubU- 
cation,  has  lived  a  concealed  pensioner,  at  the  expense  of  tha 
public  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  fw  about  tea 
years  last  past,  published  a  book  the  winter  before  last,  in  dpea 
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▼iolatkm^of  the  |niociples  of  liberty,  and  for  which  he  wm  ap- 
plauded by  that  elaea  of  men  whm  are  now  prtmotmg  addresses. 
Soon  after  his  book  appeared,  I  pnblished  the  first  part  of  the 
work,  entitled  "  Rights  of  Man,^  as  an  answer  thereto,  and  had 
the  happiness  of  receiving  the  public  thanks  of  several  bodies 
of  men,  and  of  numerous  individuals  of  the  best  character,  of 
every  denomination  in  religion,  and  of  every  rank  of  life- 
placemen  and  pensioners  excepted. 

In  February  last,  I  published  the  second  part  of  «*  Rights  of 
Man,"  and  as  it  met  with  still  greater  approbation  from  the 
true  firiends  of  national  freedom,  and  went  deeper  into  the  sys- 
tem of  government,  and  exposed  the  abuses  of  it,  more  than 
had  been  done  in  the  first  part,  it  consequently  excited  an 
alarm  among  all  those,  who,  insensible  of  the  burthen  of  taxes, 
which  the  general  mass  of  the  people  sustain,  are  living  in 
luxury  and  indolence,  and  hunting  after  court  preferments, 
sinecure  places,  and  pensions,  either  for  themselves,  or  for 
their  family  connexions. 

I  have  shown  in  that  work,  that  the  taxes  may  be  reduced  at 
least  six  millions^  and  even  then,  the  expenses  of  government 
in  England,  would  be  twenty  times  greater  than  they  are  in  the 
country  I  have  already  spoken  of.  That  taxes  may  be  entirely 
taken  off  from  the  poor,  by  remitting  to  them  in  money  at  the 
rate  of  between  three  and  four  pounds  per  head  per  annum,  for 
the  education  and  bringing  up  of  the  children  of  the  poor  fami- 
lies, who  are  computed  at  one  third  of  the  whole  nation,  and  six 
pounds  per  annum  to  all  poor  persons,  decayed  tradesmen,  or 
others,  from  the  age  of  fifty  until  sixty,  and  ten  pounds  per 
annum  from  after  sixty.  And  that  in  consequence  of  this 
allowance,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  surplus  taxes,  the  poor  rates 
would  become  unnecessary,  and  that  it  is  better  to  apply  the 
surplus  taxes  to  these  beneficent  purposes,  than  to  waste  them 
on  idle  and  profligate  courtiers^  placemeny  and  pensioners. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  a  part  of  the  plans  and  principles 
contained  in  the  work,  which  this  meeting  is  now  called  upon, 
in  an  indirect  manner,  to  vote  an  address  against,  and  brand 
with  the  name  of  wicked  and  seditious.  But  that  the  work 
may  speak  for  itself,  I  request  leave  to  close  this  part  of  my 
letter  with  an  extract  therefrom,  in  the  following  words : 
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**By  the  operation  of  thb  plans  the  poor-law%  ihom  iiulni* 
QieMts  of  .ciyil  lortttre*  wiU  be  superseded,  mnd  the  weslelbl 
expense  of  litigation  pveTented.  The  hearts  of  the  hmnane 
will  not  be  shocked  by  ragged  and  hungry  children,  and  per* 
sons  of  serenty  and  eighty  years  of  age,  begging  for  bread* 
The  dying  poor  will  not  be  dragged  from  place  to  place  to 
breathe  their  last,  as  a  reprisal  of  parish  upon  parish.  Widows 
will  have  a  maintenance  for  their  children,  and  not  be  carted 
away,  on  the  death  of  their  husbands,  like  culprits  and  crimi- 
nals ;  and  children  will  no  longer  be  considered  as  increasing 
the  distresses  of  their  parents.  The  haunts  of  the  wretched 
will  be  known,  because  it  will  be  to  their  advantage,  and  the 
number  of  petty  crimes,  the  offspring  of  poTcrty  and  distress, 
will  be  lessened.  The  poor,  as  well  as  the  ridi,  will  then  be  in* 
terested  in  the  support  of  government,  and  the  cause  and  appre- 
hensions of  riots  and  tumults  will  cease.  Ye  who  sii  in  ease, 
and  solace  yourselves  in  plenty,  and  such  there  are  in  Turkey 
and  Russia,  as  well  as  in  England,  and  who  say  to  yourselves, 
are  we  not  well  off?  Have  yc  thought  of  these  things  ?  When 
ye  do,  ye  will  cease  to  speak  and  feel  for  yourselves  alone.** — 
RighU  of  Mao,  Part  II.  p.  98. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  now  stated  to  you  such  matters  as  appear 
necessary  to  me  to  offer  to  the  consideration  of  the  meeting. 
I  have  no  other  interest  in  what  I  am  doing,  nor  in  writing  yon 
this  letter,  than  the  interest  of  the  heart.  I  consider  the  pro- 
posed address  as  calculated  to  give  countenance  to  placemen, 
pensioners,  enormous  taxation,  and  corruption.  Many  of  you 
will  recollect,  that  whilst  I  resided  among  you,  there  was  not  a 
man  more  firm  and  open  in  supporting  the  principles  of  liberty 
than  myself,  and  I  still  pursue,  and  ever  will,  the  same  path. 

I  have,  gentlemen,  only  one  request  to  make,  which  is — 
that  those  who  have  called  the  meeting  will  speak  o«l,  and 
say,  whether  in  the  address  they  are  going  to  present  against 
publications,  which  the  proclamation  calls  wicked,  **they  mean 
the  work  entitled  Rights  of  Man^  or  whether  they  do  notr* 
I  am,  gentlemen. 
With  sincere  wishes  for  your  happiness. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


TO  SIR  ARCHIBALD  MACDONALD, 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 


LETTER  THE  riRST. 

Though  I  have  some  reason  for  believing  that  yoa  were 
not  the  original  promoter  or  encourager  of  the  prosecution 
commenced  against  the  work  entitled  "  Rights  of  Man^''  either 
as  that  prosecution  is  intended  to  affect  the  author,  the  pub- 
Hsher*  or  the  public;  yet  as  you  appear  the  official  person 
therein,  I  address  this  letter  to  you»  not  as  Sir  Archibald  Mac- 
donaldt  but  as  Attorney  Genieral. 

You  began  by  a  prosecution  against  the  publisher,  Jordan, 
and  the  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  debate  on  the  proclamation.  May 
3&,  for  taking  that  measure,  was,  he  said,  because  Mr.  Paine 
could  not  be  found,  or  words  to  that  effect  Mr.  Paine,  sir,  so 
'far  from  secreting  himself^  never  went  a  step  out  of  his  way, 
nor  in  the  least  instance  varied  from  his  usual  conduct,  to  avoid 
any  measure  you  might  choose  to  adopt  with  respect  to  him. 
It  is  on  the  purity  of  his  heart,  and  the  universal  utility  of  the 
principles  and  plans  which  his  writings  contain,  that  he  rests 
the  issue ;  and  he  will  not  dishonour  it  by  any  kind  of  subter- 
fuge. The  apartments  which  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  wri- 
ting the  work  last  winter,  he  has  continued  to  occupy  to  the 
present  hour,  and  the  solicitors  of  the  prosecution  knew  where 
to  find  him ;  .of  which  there  is  a  proof  in  their  own  office,  as 
&r  back  as  the  21st  of  May,  and  also  in  the  office  of  my  own 
attorney. 

But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  the  case,  that  the  reason  for 
proceeding  against  the  publisher  was,  as  Mr.  Dundas  stated, 
that  Mr.  Paine  could  not  be  found,  that  reason  can  now  exist 
10  kmgar. 
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The  instmnt  thrnt  I  was  infonned  thai  an  infoniiatioii  wms 
ptepaiiag  lo  be  fied  afaliial  me,  as  the  avthor  atf  I  believe» 
one  of  die  meet  vteliil  and  benerolent  books  oTer  offered  to 
mankind,  I  divecled  my  attorney  to  pnt  in  an  a^pearanee;  and 
as  I  ihall  meet  the  proseention  fnlly  and  foirly,  and  with  n 
good  and  upright  eonaeienee,  I  hare  a  right  to  expect  that  oo 
act  of  littleness  will  be  made  use  of  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cution towards  influencing  the  future  issue  with  respect  to  the 
author.  This  expression  naay,  periiaps,  appear  obscure  to  yon* 
but  I  am  in  the  possession  of  some  matters  which  serre  to 
show  that  the  action  against  the  publisher  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  real  action.  If,  therefore,  any  persons  concerned  in  the  pro* 
secution  have  found  their  cause  so  weak,  as  to  make  it  appear 
convenient  to  them  to  enter  into  a  negociation  with  the  pub- 
lisher, whether  for  the  purpose  of  his  submitting  to  a  verdict, 
and  to  make  use  of  the  verdict  so  obtained  as  a  circumstancre, 
by  way  of  precedent,  on  a  future  trial  against  myself ;  or  for 
any  other  purpose  not  fully  made  known  to  me ;  i(  I  say,  I 
have  cause  to  suspect  this  to  be  the  case,  I  shall  most  certainly 
withdraw  the  defence  I  should  otherwise  have  made,  or  pro- 
moted, on  his  (the  publisher's)  behalf,  and  leave  the  negocia- 
tors  to  themselves,  and  shall  reserve  the  whole  of  the  defence 
for  the  reed  trial. 

But,  sir,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  this  matter  with  at 
least  the  appearance  of  fairness  and  openness,  that  shall  justify 
itself  before  the  public,  whose  cause  it  really  is,  (for  it  is  the 
right  of  public  discussion  and  investigation  that  is  questioned,) 
I  have  to  propose  to  you  to  cease  the  prosecution  against  the 
publisher ;  and  as  the  reason  or  pretext  can  no  longer  exist  for 
continuing  it  against  him  because  Mr.  Paine  could  not  be 
found,  that  you  would  direct  the  whole  process  against  me, 
with  whom  the  prosecuting  party  will  not  find  it  possible  to 
enter  into  any  private  negociation. 

I  will  do  the  cause  full  justice,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the 
nation,  as  for  my  own  reputation. 

Another  reason  for  discontinuing  the  process  against  die  pub- 
lisher is,  because  it  can  amount  to  nothing.  First,  because  a 
jury  in  London  cannot  decide  upon  the  fact  of  publishing  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  London,  and  diereforo 
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Ihe  vrotk  may  be  repoblished  over  and  orer  again  in  ererj 
county  in  the  nation,  and  every  case  must  have  a  separate  pro- 
cess; and  by  tke  time  that  three  or  four  hmidred  prosecutions 
hare  been  had,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  will  then  be  fully  open 
to  see  that  the  work  in  question  contains  a  plan  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  root  out  all  the  abuses  of  government,  and  to  lessen 
the  taxes  ef  the  nation  upwards  of  six  millions  annually. 

Secondly,  Because  though-the  gentlemen  of  London  may  be 
very  expert  in  understanding  their  particular  professions  and 
occupations,  and  how  to  make  business  contracts  with  govern- 
ment beneficial  to  themselves  as  individuals,  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion may  not  be  disposed  to  consider  them  sufficiently  qualified 
nor  authorized  to  determine  for  the  whole  nation  on  plans  of 
reform,  and  on  systems  and  principles  of  government  This 
would  be  in  effect  to  erect  a  jury  into  a  national  convention, 
instead  of  electing  a  convention,  and  to  lay  a  precedent  for 
the  probable  tyranny  of  juries,  under  the  pretence  of  support- 
ing their  rights. 

That  the  possibility  always  exists  of  packing  juries  will 
not  be  denied ;  and,  therefore,  in  all  cases,  where  government 
is  the  prosecutor,  more  especially  in  those  where  the  right 
of  public  discussion  and  investigation  of  principles  and  sys* 
terns  of  government  is  attempted  to  be  suppressed  by  a  ver- 
dict, or  in  those  where  the  object  of  the  work  that  is  pro- 
secuted is  the  reform  of  abuse  and  the  abolition  of  sinecure 
places  and  pensions,  in  all  these  cases  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
will  itself  become  a  subject  of  discussion ;  and  therefore,  it 
furnishes  an  additional  reason  for  discontinuing  the  prose- 
cution against  the  publisher,  more  especially  as  it  is  not  a 
secret  that  there  has  been  a  negociation  with  him  for  se- 
cret purposes,  and  for  proceeding  against  me  only.  I  shall 
make  a  much  stronger  defence  than  what  I  believe  the 
Treasury  Solicitor's  agreement  with  him  will  permit  him 
to  do. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Burke,  finding  himself  defeated,  and  not 
being  able  to  make  any  answer  to  the  Rights  of  Man^  has 
been  one  of  the  promoters  of  this  prosecution ;  and  I  shall 
return  Ae  compliment  to  him  by  showing,  in  a  future  publica- 
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tton,  that  he  has  been  a  madied  pettikmer  at  180QL  per  mmamm 
for  about  ten  yeara. 

Thns  it  is  that  the  public  money  ia  waatad,  and  the  dread  mt 
puUic  investigation  is  produced. 

I  aait  sir. 
Your  obedient  humble  servant« 

THOHAS  PAOOL 


TO  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL^ 

ON   THE 

PR08BCUTI(»r  AOAIN8T  THE  SBOOND  PART  OF 
RIGHTS  OF  MAN. 


LXTTBft  TBB  tSOOirP. 

PariSf  Nov^  lltk  year  of  the  BepMte. 

As  there  can  be  no  personal  resentment  betweoi  two 
fltrangersv  I  write  this  letter  to  you,  as  a  nan  against  whom  I 
kare  no  animosity. 

You  hare,  as  Attorney  General,  commenced  a  prosecution 
against  me»  as  the  author  of  Rights  of  Man.  Had  not  my 
dnt^y  in  consequence  of  my  beinf  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Convention  of  France,  called  ma  from  Rigland,  I 
ahould  have  staid  to  have  contested  the  injustice  of  that  prose- 
cution ;  not  upon  my  own  account,  for  I  cared  not  about  the 
prosecution,  but  to  have  defended  the  principles  I  had  ad- 
TUQced  in  the  work. 

The  ^uty  I  am  now  engaged  in  is  of  too  much  importance 
to  permit  me  to  trouble  myself  about  your  prosecution :  when 
I  hare  leismre,  I  shall  have  no  abjection  to  meet  you  on  that 
gfiottnd ;  but  as  I  now  stand,  whe^r  you  go  on  with  the  pro- 
aeeation,  or  u^ether  you  do  not,  or  whether  you  obtain  a  rer* 
diet,  or  nat,  is  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect  iadifbreaee  to  me 
as  an  IndiriduaL  If  you  obtain  one,  (which  you  are  wekcnne 
1%  if  j9a  can  gat  it,)  it  cannot  a^DCt  me  either  in  person,  pro- 
patty,  or  reputation,  otherwise  than  to  increase  the  latter ;  and 
whh  respect  to  yourself^  it  is  as  co»nstent  Aat  you  obtain  a 
▼aidiet  against  the  man  In  the  moon  as  against  me :  neidier  do 

I  see  how  yau  can  cosliaue  the  prosaeution  against  ne^  as  jom 
Vol.  il  57 
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woidd  liaTe  d<me  aguBft  one  of  ffwr  ovi»  people  who  kod  ob- 
Moladhiiiiflelf  beeamehe  wasproflocQled:  wluU  pMsed  ai  Do- 
▼er  proTes  that  my  deporture  from  Kaglaiid  wms  no  secreC 

My  neeeeeuy  abeence  frmn  your  cavnUj  now,  in  coa— 
qoeoee  of  my  dnty  here,  elTorde  die  oppommi^r  of  knowinf 
whether  the  prosecntion  wm  intended  against  Thomas  Paine, 
or  against  the  rights  of  die  people  of  England  to  invfraHgate 
systems  and  piineiples  of  gOTemment ;  for  as  I  cannot  bow  he 
the  object  of  the  prosecntion,  the  going  on  with  the  prooecv- 
tion  win  show  that  something  else  was  the  object,  and  that 
something  else  can  be  no  odier  than  die  peo|^  of  England,  for 
it  is  against  ^ieir  rigkUf  and  not  against  me,  that  a  Terdicl  or 
sentence  can  operate,  if  it  can  operate  at  alL  Be  then  so  can- 
did as  to  tell  the  jury,  (if  yon  choose  to  continue  the  procoes,) 
whom  it  is  yon  are  prosecuting,  and  on  whom  it  b  that  the  Ter- 
dict  is  to  falL 

But  I  hare  other  reasons  than  those  I  have  mentioned  for 
writing  you  this  letter ;  and,  howerer  you  may  dioose  to  iBt«>- 
pret  them,  they  proceed  from  a  good  heart  The  time,  sir,  is 
becoming  too  serious  to  play  with  court  prosecutions,  and 
sport  with  naticmal  rights.  Tlie  terriUe  examples  that  hare 
taken  place  here,  upon  men  who  less  than  a  year  ago  thought 
themselves  as  secure  as  any  prosecuting  judge,  jury,  or  attor- 
ney general,  can  now  do  in  England,  on^t  to  have  some 
wdgfat  with  men  in  your  situation.  That  the  gOTemment  of 
England  is  as  great,  if  not  the  greatest,  perfection  of  fimnd  and 
corruption  that  erer  took  place  since  govermoKUts  b^ran,  is 
what  you  cannot  be  a  stranger  to,  unless  the  constant  habit  of 
seeing  it  has  blinded  your  senses ;  but  though  you  may  not 
choose  to  see  it,  the  people  are  seeing  it  very  last,  and  the  jnto^ 
gress  is  beyond  what  you  may  choose  to  belicFe.  Is  it  pos- 
sible  that  you,  or  I,  can  belieye,  or  that  reason  can  make  any 
other  man  belieire,  that  die  capacity  of  sudi  a  man  as  Hr. 
Ouelph,  or  any  of  his  profligate  sons,  is  necessary  to  the  go* 
remment  of  a  nation  !  I  speak  to  you  as  one  man  ought  to 
speak  to  another ;  and  I  know  also,  that  I  speak  what  other 
people  are  beginning  to  think. 

That  you  cannot  obtain  a  verdict  (and  if  you  do,  it  Will  ti§^ 
nify  nothing)  without  packing  a  jury*  (and  wo  both  know  that 
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such  tricks  are  practifed,)  is  what  I  hare  very  good  reason  to 
believe.  I  have  gone  into  coffee-houses,  and  places  where  I 
was  unknown,  on  purpose  to  learn  the  currency  of  opinion, 
and  I  nerer  yet  saw  any  company  of  twelre  men  that  con* 
demned  the  book ;  but  I  hare  often  found  a  greater  nuaiber 
than  twelre  approving  it,  and  this  I  think  is  a  £iir  way  of  col- 
lecting the  natural  currency  of  opinion.  Do  not  then,  sir,  be 
the  instrument  of  drawing  twelve  men  into  a  situati<m  that  may 
be  injurious  to  them  afterwards.  I  do  not  speak  this  from  po- 
licy, but  from  benevolence ;  but  if  you  choose  to  go  on  widi 
the  process,  I  make  it  my  request  to  you  that  you  will  read 
this  letter  in  court,  after  which  the  judge  and  the  jury  may  do 
as  they  pkase.  As  I  do  not  consider  myself  the  object  of  tfie 
pxosecution,  neither  can  I  be  affected  by  the  issue,  one  way  or 
the  other,  I  shall,  though  a  fordgner  in  your  country,  sub- 
scribe as  much  money  as  any  other  man  towards  supporting 
the  right  of  the  nation  against  the  proseeutaoa ;  aad  it  is  for 
this  purpose  only  that  I  shall  do  it* 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

As  I  have  not  time  to  copy  letters,  you  will  excuse  the  cor- 
rections. 

P.  8.  I  intended,  had  I  staid  in  England,  to  have  published 
the  information,  with  my  remarks  upon  it,  before  the  trUI 
eame  on ;  but  as  I  am  otherwise  engaged,  I  reserve  myself  tfll 
the  trial  ki  over,  when  I  shaU  reply  fully  to  erery  tUng  you 
shall  advance. 


ON  THE  PROPRIETY  OF  BRINGING 
LOUIS  XVI.  l^O  TRIAL. 


Paris,  Nin>. »,  17M1 
0iTi2Sir  Prbotdent, 

Afl  I  do  not  know  preeiself  wh&t  day  tlie  ConTentioii 
will  refttune  the  disciifiwioit  on  the  trial  of  Loois  XVL,  aad,  os 
aecount  of  1117  inabifity  to  express  xnyseif  in  Freneh,  I  euinot 
speak  at  tiie  trilmne,  I  request  permnsion  to  deposit  m  your 
kands  ^  enclosed  p«per,  which  contains  my  opinion  on  tfaal 
subject  I  adopt  this  step  wiA  so  modi  more  eageiiieaa»  be> 
canse^  circumstances  will  prove  to  what  a  degpree  it  intsreala 
France,  that  Louis  XVI.  should  continue  to  enjoy  good  health* 
I  should  be  happy  if  the  Conyention  would  have  the  goodness 
to  hear  this  paper  read  tins  mcHming,  as  I  propose  sen^ng  a 
copy  of  it  to  London,  to*  be  printed  in  the  English  jouniaK 

A  Secretary  read  ^  opini&n  of  Tkemas  Pmne. 

I  think  that  Louis  XYI.  ought  to  be  tried;  not  that  this  ad* 
vke  is  suggested  by  a  spirit  of  vengeance,  but  because  lUs 
measure  appears  to  me  just,  lawful,  and  conformable  to  sound 
poUcy.  If  Louis  XVI.  is  innocent,  let  us  pot  him  to  prove 
his  innocence;  if  he  is  guilty,  let  the  national  will. determine  if 
be  should  be  pardoned  or  pumshed;  but  besides  the  motives 
whidi  personally  interest  Louis  XYL,  there  are  others  which 
make  his  trial  necessary.  I  am  about  to  develope  these  omk 
lives,  in  die  language  which  suits  them,  and  no  otIi^«  I  forbid 
myself  the  use  of  equivocal  expression  or  of  mere  ceremony. 
There  was  formed  among  the  crowned  ruffians  of  Europe  a  con- 
spiracy, which  threatened  not  only  French  liberty,  but  likewise 
Aat  of  all  naticms.  Every  thing  tends  to  make  it  be  believed, 
that  Louis  XVI.  was  the  partner  of  that  horde  of  eonspirators. 
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Tou  hare  this  man  in  your  power,  and  he  is  at  present  the 
only  one  of  the  hand  of  whom  we  dm  make  rare.  I  consider 
Lonis  XTL  in  the  same  point  of  Tiew  as  the  two  first  robbers 
taken  up  in  the  affair  of  the  jewel  office,  their  trial  enabled  you 
to  discoTer  the  gang^  to  which  they  belonged.  We  hare  seen 
the  unhappy  soldiers  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the  other 
powers  which  declared  themselres  our  enemies,  torn  from 
their  fire^sides,  and  drawn  to  carnage  as  the  rilest  of  animals, 
to  sustain,  at  the  price  of  their  blood,  the  common  cause  of 
crowned  robbers.  They  loaded  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions 
with  taxes  to  support  Uie  expenses  of  die  war.  AU  this  was 
not  done  solely  for  Louis  XVI.  Some  of  the  conspirators 
hare  acted  openly :  but  there  is  reason  to  presume,  that  Mb 
conspiracy  is  composed  of  two  classes  of  robbers;  those  who 
hare  taken  up  arms,  and  those  who  hare  lent  to  their  cause 
secret  encouragement  and  clandestine  assistance:  and  it  is 
indispensable  to  let  France  and  aD  Europe  know  att  these  ae* 
complices. 

A  little  time  afler  the  National  Convention  was  constituted, 
die  minister  fbr  foreign  affairs  presented  the  picture  of  all 
the  governments  of  Europe,  as  well  of  those  whose  hostiUties 
were  public,  as  of  those  who  acted  with  a  mysterious  circum- 
spection. We  have  already  penetrated  into  some  part  of  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Guelph,  i^ector  of  Hanover,  and  violent  pre* 
snmptions  affect  the  same  man,  his  court  and  ministers,  in 
quality  of  king  of  England. 

M.  Calonne  has  constantly  been  fiivoured  with  a  friendly 
reception  at  that  court  The  arrival  of  Mr.  Smith,  secretary 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  at  Coblentz,  when  the  emigrants  were  assembting 
there ;  the  recal  of  the  English  ambassador ;  the  tetravagant 
Joy  manifested  by  the  court  of  St  James'  at  the  Mse  report  $4 
the  defeat  of  Dumourier,  when  it  caused  it  to  be  communicated 
by  Lord  Elgin,  then  minister  of  Great  Britain  at  Brussel»^ 
aB  these  circumstances  render  him  extremely  suspicious ;  the 
trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  will  prdMibly  ftmtish  more  decisive  pro<^ 

The  long  subsisting  fSwur  of  a  revoluti<m  in  England,  could, 
I  believe,  singly,  prevent  that  court  from  manifesting  as  nradi 
publicity  in  ito  operation  as  Austria  and  Prussia.  Another 
reason  could  be  added  to  this;  the  consequential  deereose  of 
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credit,  by  rneang  of  which  alone  all  the  ancient  goTemments 
could  obtain  fresh  loans ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  probability 
of  a  revolution  increased,  whoever  should  furnish  towards  the 
new  loans  must  expect  to  lose  his  stock. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  fights  only 
as  &r  as  he  is  paid :  he  has  been  for  several  years  in  the  pay 
of  the  court  of  London.  If  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  could 
bring  it  to  light,  that  this  detestable  dealer  in  human  flesh  has 
been  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes  levied  on  the  people 
of  England,  it  would  be  but  doing  justice  to  that  nation,  to 
inform  them  of  that  fact ;  it  would  at  the  same  time  give  to 
France  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  character  of  that  court, 
which  has  not  ceased  to  be  the  most  intriguing,  ever  since  its 
connexion  with  Germany* 

Louis  XVI.,  considered  as  an  individual,  is  an  object  be- 
neath the  notice  of  the  republic ;  but  when  he  is  looked  upon 
as  a  part  of  that  band  of  conspirators,  as  a  criminal  whose  trial 
may  lead  all  the  nations  in  the  world  to  a  knowledge  and  de- 
testation of  the  disastrous  system  of  monarchy,  and  the  plots 
and  intrigues  of  their  own  courts,  he  ought  to  be,  and  must  be 
tried. 

If  the  crimes  for  which  Louis  XVL  is  arraigned,  were  abso- 
lutely personal  to  him,  without  reference  to  genertil  conspira- 
cies, and  confined  to  the  afiairs  of  France,  the  motives  of  invio- 
lability, that  folly  of  the  moment,  might  have  been  urged  in 
his  behalf  with  some  appearance  of  reason ;  but  as  he  is  ar- 
raigned not  only  on  the  part  of  France,  but  for  having  con- 
spired against  all  Europe,  we  ought  to  use  every  means  in  our 
power  to  discover  the  whole  extent  of  that  conspiracy.  France 
is  now  a  republic :  she  has  completed  her  revolution  ;  but  she 
cannot  earn  all  the  advantages  arising  from  it,  as  long  as  she  is 
environed  with  despotical  governments ;  their  armies  and  ma- 
rine oblige  her  likewise  to  keep  troops  and  ships  in  readiness. 
It  is,  therefore,  her  immediate  interest,  that  all  nations  be  as 
free  as  herself;  that  revolutions  be  universal ;  and  since  Louis 
XVL  can  serve  to  prove,  by  the  flagitionsness  of  government 
in  general,  the  necessity  of  revolutions,  she  ought  not  to  let 
slip  so  precious  an  opportunity. 

The  despots  of  Europe  have  formed  alliances  to  preserve 
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their  respective  authority,  and  to  perpetuate  the  oppression  of 
nations ;  this  is  jlhe  end  which  they  proposed  to  themselves,  in 
making  an  invasion  on  the  French  territory.  They  dread  the 
effect  of  the  French  revolution  in  the  bosom  of  their  own  coun- 
tries ;  and  in  hopes  of  preventing  it,  they  are  come  to  try  to 
destroy  that  revolution,  before  it  should  have  attained  its  per- 
fect maturity.  Their  attempt  has  not  been  attended  with  suc- 
cess :  France  has  already  vanquished  their  armies ;  but  it  is 
left  to  her  to  sound  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy,  to  disco- 
ver, to  expose  to  the  eyes  of  the  universe,  those  despots  who 
had  the  infamy  to  take  part  in  it ;  and  the  universe  expects  of 
her  that  act  of  justice. 

.  These  are  my  motives  for  demanding  that  Louis  XVI.  be 
judged ;  and  it  is  in  this  sole  point  of  view,  that  his  trial  ap- 
pears to  me  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  republic 

As  to  what  regards  inviolability,  I  would  not  have  such  a 
motive  to  be  mentioned.  Seeing  no  longer  in  Louis  XYI.  but 
a  weak-minded  and  narrow-spirited  individual,  ill-bred,  like 
all  his  colleagues,  given,  as  it  is  said,  to  frequent  excesses  of 
drunkenness,  and  whom  the  National  Assembly  raised  again 
imprudently  on  a  throne  which  was  not  made  for  him,  if  we 
show  him  hereafter  some  pity,  it  shall  not  be  the  result  of  the 
burlesque  idea  of  a  pretended  inviolability. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


SPEECH  IN  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION, 

ON  THB  QVBSTION, 

'SHAIXk  OR  SHALL  NOT,  A  RESPITE  OF  THE  SENTEHCB 
OF  LOUIS  XVL  TAKE  PLACEr 


I  HATB  Toted  for  the  detention  of  Loiiii»  and  kk  banifb* 
sent  after  the  war,  bat  I  am  mneb  afraid  that  the  speedy  eice- 
eution  of  the  sentence  of  Louis  will  rather  pass  for  a  deed  of 
▼esfeanee  than  a  measure  of  jnstice.  I  wish  the  Conrentioa 
had  TOted  as  the  nation  would ;  I  mean  for  imprisonment. 

The  United  States  of  America  haye  the  utmost  Teno^tion 
for  Louis,  who  gare  them  liberty.  And  I  can  pledge  myself 
lo  youy  that  the  sentence  of  Louis  will  orerwhelm  all  ihe 
Americans  with  consternation.  And  remember,  that  it  is  they 
who  will  alone  supply  you  with  all  the  timber  and  naval  stores 
yeu  shall  want  in  the  maritime  war  you  are  about  to  declare. 
The  north  of  Europe  is  ready  to  bring  its  forces  against  you. 
You  mean  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Philadelphia ;  my  sincere 
wish  is,  that  he  may  announce  to  the  Americans,  that  the  Na- 
tional  Conrention  of  France,  from  pure  friendship  to  America, 
has  consented  to  respite  the  sentence  of  Louis. 

Citizens,  let  not  a  neighbouring  despot  enjoy  the  satis&ction 
of  seeing  that  man  mount  ihe  scaffold,  who  has  broke  the  irons 
of  die  Americans. 


ON  LOUISIANA,  AND  EMISSARIES. 


The  latest  news  from  New-Orleans,  in  a  letter  from  Major 
Claiborne,  dated  New-Orleans,  August  20tli,  says,  "  It  w 
now  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  when  letters  must  go  to 
the  Post-office.  I  hare  waited  to  give  you  some  information 
from  Natchitoches,  in  case  any  should  arriye,  but  no  dispatches 
are  received  from  Goremor  Claiborne,  nor  do  we  hear  any 
thing  more  of  (the  Spanish)  Governor  Taxos  and  his  nine 
hundred  men. 

"  The  city  of  New-Orleans  is  in  perfect  tranquillityj  and  the 
inhahitants  thereof  and  of  the  country^  {Louisiana)  continue 
to  enjoy  good  health^ 

Carpenter's  emissary  paper  asserted  a  few  days  ago,  that 
terrible  discontents  existed  in  Louisiana,  and  that  Buonaparte 
would  arail  himself  thereof^  and  seize  upon  that  country.  The 
man  who  asserts  and  circulates  false  reports  ought  to  be  pro- 
secuted. The  press  is  free  for  the  discussion  of  principle,  but 
not  for  lying. 

Pierpoint  Edwards  has  taken  the  liars  and  alarmists  of  Con- 
necticu  t  in  hand,  and  I  hope  he  will  not  let  those  of  New- York 
escape. 

We  have  in  all  our  cities  and  sea  ports,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men,  chiefly  dry  good  merchants,  who  are  parties  or 
agents  of  British  merchants ;  these  men  want  to  embroil  us 
with  France  and  Spain,  and  there  is  no  lying  they  will  stick  at 
to  promote  it ;  but  they  had  better  pack  themselyes  od^  for  if 
Buonaparte  should  come,  as  they  predict,  and  ought  to  be 
afraid  of,  he  will  trim  their  jackets,  and  make  them  pay  the  ex- 
pense ;  and  as  to  Carpenter,  his  nose  will  go  to  the  grindstone. 
But  the  fellow,  if  caught,  will  turn  informer,  and  impeach  his 
employers.  *'  Here,^'  he  will  say,  ^  is  my  list  of  subscribers, 
fall  on  them.  I  will  show  you  where  they  liye,  and  where 
their  property  is." 

The  continual  abuse  and  blackguardism  in  Carpenter's  paper 
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against  France  and  Spain  ought  not  to  be  pennitted.  If  he 
must  do  it,  let  him  go  back  to  his  own  country  and  do  it. 
France  has  always  behaved  with  honour  to  the  United  States* 
and  we  are  perfectly  easy  on  that  score.  It  was  by  her  aid  we 
drove  off  the  British  invaders  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  if 
she  has  a  mind  to  come  and  drive  off  the  scoundrels  and  British 
emissaries  that  seek  to  embroil  the  United  States  and  France 
with  each  other,  we  will  not  fortify  New-York  to  prevent  it. 
Let  those  pay  the  expense  of  fortifying  who  expose  it  to  dam* 
ger.  The  cheapest  way  to  fortify  New-Yori(,  will  be  to  banish 
the  scoundrels  that  infest  it  When  we  are  a  peaceable  people, 
and  mind  our  own  business,  and  let  other  nations  and  govern- 
ments alone,  we  shall  not  stand  in  need  of  fortifications  ;  bat 
when  we  give  protection  and  encouragement  to  foreign  emis- 
saries, we  must  expect  trouble. 

It  is  but  a  little  time  since  the  British  ministry  sent  sereiml 
of  its  emissaries  to  some  of  the  states  of  Gerfnany,  to  carry  on 
conspiracies  against  France,  and  when  the  French  govemmeat 
found  it  out,  they  sent  an  armed  force  and  seized  those  emissa- 
ries. Two  of  the  English  ministers  resident  at  those  German 
states  had  to  fly  the  country.  The  English  minister,  Drake, 
who  was  at  Munich,  was  one  of  them.  It  is  not  because  New- 
York  is  more  remote  from  France  than  those  states  were,  that 
conspiracies  can  be  carried  on  with  greater  safety,  or  ought  to 
be  permitted.  Two  or  three  thousand  French  troops  wouM 
soon  scour  New-York,  and  carry  off  a  cargo  of  conspirators. 
The  Feds  who  encourage  Carpenter  (this  emissary^s  name  tB 
Cullen)  are  cutting  their  own  throats. 

This  man,  Carpenter,  for  this  is  the  name  he  goes  by  at  pre- 
sent, is  now  a  professed  British  emissary.  He  has  been  run- 
ning over  the  world  in  quest  of  adventures,  and  he  has  taken 
up  his  residence  at  New- York,  to  carry  on  his  treason  against 
the  peace  of  the  United  States.  In  the  height  of  his  folly, 
madness,  and  ignorance,  he  has  proposed  in  two  or  three  of  his 
late  papers,  (beginning  with  that  of  Oct  6th,)  that  the  United 
States  should  join  England  in  a  war  against  France  and  Spain, 
and  enter  into  an  alliance  with  her.  A  man  never  turns  a 
rogue  but  he  turns  a  fool,  and  this  is  always  the  case  with  emis- 
saries. 
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Does  not  this  foolish  fellow  see  that  all  those  powers  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  that  formed  alliances  with  England  haye 
heen  ruined  ?  The  late  coalition  against  France  consisted  of  fire 
hundred  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  England,  and  every  one  of 
the  powers  concerned  in  that  coalition  has  had  to  repent  it. 
The  Emperor  of  Germany  is  dismissed  from  his  rank  as  empe- 
ror. The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  heen  heaten  into  humiliation 
and  peace.  The  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  have  heen 
reduced  to  a  narrow  compass,  and  the  remaining  part  obliged 
to  pay  tribute.  The  King  of  Naples  has  lost  his  dominions. 
The  Elector  of  Hanover  has  lost  his  electorate. 

These  are  the  fruits  of  forming  alliances  with  England  ;  yet 
with  all  these  examples  of  ruin  staring  us  in  the  face,  this  emis- 
sary of  corruption.  Carpenter,  or  Cullen,  or  whatever  his  tra- 
velling name  may  be,  wants  the  United  States  to  run  their  head 
into  the  fiery  furnace  of  a  war  on  the  part  of  England.  This 
emissary  had  better  pack  himself  off,  for  we  have  those  among 
us  who  know  him. 

THOMAS  PAINE, 

Oct,  11, 1806. 


-A  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  FEDERALISTS 
TO  DECLARE  THEIR  PRINCIPLES. 


Thk  old  Dftines  of  Whig  and  Tbry  have  giyen  place  to  the 
later  names  of  Republicans  and  Feitralists ;  bj  contraction 
Feds.  The  word  Republican  contains  some  meaning,  though 
not  Fery  positiFe,  except  that  it  is  the  opposite  of  monarchy ; 
bat  the  word  Federalist  contains  none.  It  is  merely  a  name 
without  a  meaning.  It  may  apply  to  a  gang  of  thieres  fede- 
ralized to  commit  robbeiy,  or  to  any  other  kind  of  association. 
When  men  form  themselves  into  political  parties,  it  is  custom- 
ary with  them  to  make  a  declaration  of  their  principles.  But 
the  Feds  do  not  declare  what  their  principles  are ;  from  which 
we  may  infer,  that  either  they  have  no  principles,  and  are 
mere  anarlera^  or  that  their  principles  are  too  bad  to  be  told. 
Their  object,  however,  is  to  get  possession  of  power ;  and  their 
'  caution  is  to  conceal  the  use  they  will  make  of  it  Such  men 
ought  not  to  be  trusted. 

The  Republicans,  on  the  contrary,  are  open  and  frank,  in 
declaring  their  principles,  for  they  are  of  a  nature  that  requires 
no  concealment  The  more  they  are  published  and  understood, 
the  more  they  are  approved. 

The  principles  of  the  Republicans  are,  to  support  the  repre- 
sentative system  of  government,  and  to  leave  it  an  inheritance 
to  their  children;  to  cultivate  peace  and  civil  manners  with  all 
nations,  as  the  purest  means  of  avoiding  wars,  and  never  to 
embroil  themselves  in  the  wars  of  other  nations,  nor  in  foreign 
coalitions  ;  to  adjust  and  settle  all  differences  that  might  arise 
with  foreign  nations,  by  explanation  and  negotiation  in  pre- 
ference to  the  sword,  if  it  can  be  done  ;  to  have  no  mora  taxes 
than  are  necessary  for  the  decent  support  of  government ;  to 
pay  every  man  for  his  service,  and  to  have  no  more  servants 
than  are  wanted. 
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The  RepuUieaiw  hold,  as  a  fixed  incontrorertible  prfaidple, 
that  sovereigntj  rMides  m  the  great  mass  of  the  people*  and 
that  the  persoaa  they  dect  are  the  repreaentatiyea  of  that 
sovereignty  itself.  They  know  of  no  such  thing  as  hereditary 
government,  or  of  men  bom  to  govern  diem;  fbf«  besides  the 
injustice  of  it,  it  never  can  be  known  before  they  are  bom  whe- 
ther they  will  be  wise  men  or  fools. 

The  Republicans  now  challenge  the  Federalists  to  declare 
their  principles.  But  as  the  Federalists  have  never  yet  done 
this,  and  most  probably  never  wiH,  we  have  a  right  to  infer 
what  their  principles  are  from  the  conduct  they  have  exhibited. 

The  Federalists  opposed  the  suppression  of  the  internal 
taxes  laid  on  in  the  stupid,  expensive,  and  unprincipled  ad- 
ministration of  John  Adams;  though  it  was  at  that  time  evi- 
dent, and  experience  has  since  confirmed  it  for  a  ilEu^t,  that 
those  taxes  answered  no  other  purpose  dian  to  make  offices 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  number  of  their  dependents  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  From  this  conduct  of  theirs  we  infer, 
that  could  the  Federalists  get  again  into  power,  they  would 
again  load  the  country  with  internal  taxes. 

The  Federalists,  while  in  power,  proposed  and  voted  for 
a  standing  army,  and  in  order  to  induce  the  country  to  con- 
sent to  a  measure  so  unpopular  in  itself,  they  raised .  and  cir- 
culated the  febricated  falsehood  that  France  was  going  to 
send  an  army  to  invade  the  United  States;  and  to  prevent 
being  detected  in  this  He,  and  to  keep  the  country  in  igno- 
rance, th^y  passed  a  law  to  prohibit  all  commerce  and  in- 
tercourse with  France.  As  the  pretence  for'  which  a  stand- 
ing army  was  to  be  raised  had  no  existence,  not  even  in  their 
own  brain,  for  it  was  a  wilM  Me,  we  have  a  right  to  infer, 
that  the  object  of  the  Federal  faction  in  raising  that  army, 
was  to  overthrow  the  representative  system  of  government, 
and  to  establish  a  government  of  war  and  taxes  on  the  cor- 
rupt principles  of  the  English  government;  and  that,  could 
they  get  again  into  power,  they  would  again  attempt  the  same 
thing. 

As  to  the  inconsistencies,  contradictions,  and  falsehoods  of 
the  Federal  faction,  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  counted. 
When  Spain  shut  up  the  port  of  New-Orleans,  so  as  to  ex- 
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elude  from  it  the  citizens  of  Uie  United  States,  the  Federal 
faction  in  congrress  bellowed  out  for  war«  and  the  Federal  pa« 
pers  echoed  the  cry.  The  faction,  both  in  and  out  of  0>n* 
gress,  declared  New-Orleans  to  be  of  such  ^aat  iniportance» 
that  without  it  the  western  states  would  be  mined.  But  mark 
the  change !  No  sooner  was  the  cession  of  New-Orleana  and 
the  territory  of  Louisiana  obtained  by  peaceable  negotiation^ 
and  for  many  times  less  expense  than  a  war,  with  all  its  oncer^ 
tainties  of  success,  would  have  cost,  than  this  self-eame  faction 
gave  itoelf  the  lie,  and  represented  the  place  as  of  no  value. 
According  to  them,  it  was  worth  fighting  for  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, but  not  worth  having  quietly  at  a  comparatively  small 
expense.  It  has  been  ^aid  of  a  tbief^  that  he  had  rather  steal 
a  purse  than  find  one,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Federalists  on 
this  occasion  corresponds  with  that  saying.  But  all  these  in-  * 
consistencies  become  understood,  when  we  recollect  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Federal  faction  are  an  English  faction,  and  tLai 
they  follow,  like  a  satellite,  the  variations  of  their  principal. 
Their  continual  aim  has  been  and  still  is,  to  involve  the  United 
States  in  a  war  with  France  and  Spain.  This  is  an  English 
scheme,  and  the  papers  of  the  faction  give  every  provocation 
that  words  can  give,  to  provoke  France  to  hostilities.  The 
bugbear  held  up  by  them  b,  that  Buonaparte  will  attack 
Louisiana.  This  is  an  invention  of  the  British  emissary,  Cul* 
len,  alias  Carpenter,  and  the  association  of  the  Federalists,  at 
least  some  of  them,  with  this  miserable  emissary,  involves  their 
own  characters  in  suspicion. 

The  Republicans,  as  before  said,  are  open,  bold,  and  candid 
in  declaring  their  principles.  They  are  no  skulkers.  Let, 
then,  the  FederalisU  declare  theirs. 

COMMON  SENSE. 

Oct.  17, 1800. 


LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 


7%«  Author  of  the  following  paper  never  writes  on  principle, 
without  communicating  to  the  public  something  which,  if  not 
neWt  is  told  in  a  new  way.  The  Liberty  of  the  Press  is  a 
subject  of  the  first  importance.  He  would  gratify  me,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  render  an  essential  service  to  the  community ^ 
*  by  publishing  at  large  his  thoughts  upon  it. — Cheetham,  of 
Oct  20,  1806. 

Of  the  term  Liberty  of  the  Press. 

The  writer  of  this  remembers  a  remark  made  to  him  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  concerning  the  English  newspapers,  which  at  that 
time,  1787,  while  Mr.  Jefferson  was  minister  at  Paris,  were 
most  vulgarly  abusive.  The  remark  applies  with  equal  force 
to  the  Federal  papers  of  America.  The  remark  was,  that  '*  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press  produces  the  same  effect  as  the  re- 
straint of  the  press  was  intended  to  do.  If  the  restraint,  said 
he,  was  to  prevent  things  being  told,  and  the  licentiousness  of 
the  press  prevents  things  being  believed  when  they  are  told.'* 
We  have  in  this  state  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
The  number  of  Federal  papers  in  the  city  and  state  of  New- 
York,  are  more  than  five  to  one  to  the  number  of  Republican 
papers,  yet  the  majority  of  the  elections  go  always  against  the 
Federal  papers,  which  is  demonstrative  evidence  that  the  licen- 
tiousness of  those  papers  are  destitute  of  credit. 

Whoever  has  made  observations  on  the  characters  of  nations 
will  find  it  generally  true,  that  the  manners  of  a  nation,  or  of 
a  party,  can  be  better  ascertained  from  the  character  of  its 
press  than  from  any  other  public  circumstance.  If  its  press  is 
licentious,  its  manners  are  not  good.  Nobody  believes  a  com- 
mon liar,  or  a  common  dcfamen 
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Nothiag  ia  more  common  with  priaten,  especially  of 
papers,  than  the  continual  cry  of  the  Liberty  of  the  I^ress,  mt 
if  because  they  are  printers,  they  are  to  have  more  pririlefes 
than  other  people.  As  the  term  **  Liberty  of  the  Press*^  is 
adopted  in  this  country  without  being  understood,  I  will  state 
the  origin  of  it,  and  show  what  it  meana.  The  ierm  comes 
from  England,  and  the  case  was  as  follows : 

Prior  to  what  is  in  England  called  the  revoluttan^  which  wis 
in  1688,  no  work  could  be  published  in  that  country,  wichout 
first  obtaining  the  permission  of  an  officer  appointed  by  dM 
government  for  inspecting  works  intended  for  publicatioo. 
The  same  was  the  case  in  France,  except  that  in  France  there 
were  forty  who  were  called  censors^  and  in  England  there  was 
but  one,  called  Imprimateur. 

At  the  revolution,  the  office  of  Imprimateur  was  abolished, 
and  as  works  could  then  be  published  without  first  obtaining 
the  permission  of  the  government  officer,  the  press  was,  in 
consequence  of  that  abolition,  said  to  be  free,  and  it  was  from 
this  circumstance  that  the  term  Liberty  of  the  Press  arose. 
The  press,  which  is  a  tongue  to  the  eye,  was  then  put  exactly 
in  the  case  of  the  human  tongue.  A  man  does  not  ask  liberty 
before  hand  to  say  something  he  has  a  mind  to  say,  but  he  be- 
comes answerable  afterwards  for  the  atrocities  he  may  utter. 
In  like  manner,  if  a  man  makes  the  press  utter  atrocious 
things,  he  becomes  as  answerable  for  them  as  if  he  had  uttered 
them  by  word  of  mouth.  Mr.  Jefferson  has  said  in  his  inav- 
gural  speech,  that  ^^  error  of  opinion  might  be  tolerated^  when 
reason  was  left  free  to  combat  U.^*  This  is  sound  philosophy  in 
cases  of  error.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  error  and 
licentiousness. 

Some  lawyers  in  defending  their  clients,  for  the  generality 
of  lawyers,  like  Swiss  soldiers,  will  fight  on  either  side,  have 
often  given  their  opinion  of  what  they  defined  the  liberty  of 
the  press  to  be.  One  said  it  was  this,  another  said  it  was  that, 
and  so  on,  according  to  the  case  they  were  pleading.  Now 
these  men  ought  to  have  known  that  the  term,  liberty  of  the 
press,  arose  from  a  fact,  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Imprt* 
mateur,  and  that  opinion  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  case.  The 
term  refers  to  the  fact  of  printing  free  from  prior  restraini^ 
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tnd  not  It  all  to  the  matter  printed,  whether  good  or  bad.    Tlie 

public  at  large,  or  in  ease  of  prosecution,  a  jury  of  the  country, 

will  be  judges  of  the  matter. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
Oct  19, 1806. 
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THE  EMISSARY  CULLEN,  OTHERWISE 
CARPENTER. 


In  Cullea's  emissary  paper,  clandestinely  entitled  "The 
People's  Friend,*'  of  October,  is  a  piece  signed  HamUUm^  in 
which  several  notorious  fabifications  are  made  from  a  pobli- 
cation  of  mine,  entitled  Communicauon,  in  the  (New-Yorl^ 
American  Citizen,  of  October  11,  and  the  fabificktiona  thus 
made,  are  imposed  upon  the  public  as  literal  extracts  from 
that  communication. 

On  Saturday,  October  18,  I  made  a  written  copy  of  thoce 
falsifications,  and  desired  a  friend*  of  mine  to  call  on  Culkii, 
or  Carpenter,  or  whatever  his  trayelling  name  may  be,  and 
read  the  said  falsifications  to  him,  and  also  a  note  written  by 
myself^  in  my  own  name,  asking  him  if  he  was  the  writer  of 
those  falsifications,  and  of  the  piece  signed  Hamilton^  from 
which  I  had  copied  them,  or  to  declare  who  the  writer  of  them 
was. 

The  gentleman  who  undertook  to  see  Carpenter  upon  this 
business,  called  at  his  (Carpenter's)  printing-office  the  next 
day,  but  could  get  no  intelligence  of  him.  He  then  left  word 
with  the  person  in  the  office,  that  he  would  call  again  the  next 
day,  Monday,  and  that  he  had  something  to  communicate  to 
Mr.  Carpenter.  The  gentleman  called  accordingly,  but  Car- 
penter was  not  to  be  found.  He  left  the  same  message  for 
the  next  day,  Tuesday,  and  called  the  third  time,  but  Carpenter 
was  not  to  be  found.  He  then  inquired  of  the  persons  in  the 
office,  who  appeared  to  belong  to  it,  where  Carpenter  lived  or 
lodged.  They  said  they  did  not  know,  but  they  believed  it 
was  a  good  way  off.  They  also  told  him  he  might  leare  Mi 
message  with  them;  but  as  the  gentleman's  business  was  to  see 

*  Bftr.  Walter  MortoiL 
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Carpenter,  and  to  read  a  n^essage  to  him  from  me,  bm^^m 
he  found,  after  calling  three  times,  that  Carpenter  kept  h^91^ 
self  obscured,  he  came  awaj,  and  I  desired  him  to  call  nq 
more.  ,  *' 

An  emissary  is  always  a  skulking  character.  His  businesii 
is  lying  and  deceiving.  He  shuns  the  public,  and  is  afraid 
that  every  inquiry  about  him  is  for  the  purpose  of  apprehend- 
ijig  him. 

The  publication  of  mine,  entitled  Communication^  in  the 
American  Citizen  of  October  11,  which  Cullen,  or  Carpen* 
ler,  in  his  paper  of  October  13,  has  falsified,  was  written  to 
impress  on  the  mind  of  the  people  of  New-York,  some  ap- 
prehension of  the  danger  to  which  they  might  expose  tbem-s 
selves  and  the  city,  by  giving  protection  and  encouragemwit 
to  the  emissary  of  one  belligerent  nation  to  the  injury  of  an« 
other  belligerent  nation. 

The  United  States  profess  to  be  a  neutral  nation,  and  as 
snch  she  cannot  harbour  an  emissary  of  either  of  the  belli- 
gerent nations.  If  that  emissary  be  demanded  by  the  party 
injured,  the  nation  harbouring  him  must  give  him  up,  or  take 
the  consequence.  Nations  do  not  settle  their  disputes  by  law- 
suits; for  there  is  no  court  to  try  such  disputes  in.  They 
complain  first  of  some  real  or  supposed  injury,  and  if  it  is  not 
explained  or  redressed  by  the  government  they  complain  to, 
they  redress  themselves ;  for  nations,  with  respect  to  each  . 
other,  are  like  individuals  in  a  state  of  nature.  We  have  no 
laws  respecting  emissaries,  and  therefore  emissaries  are  a  sort 
of  outlaws,  that  must  take  just  what  fare  or  fate  they  meet 
with.  They  are  not  entitled  to  protection.  They  violate, 
like  spies,  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  expose  to  danger  the 
place  that  harbours  them. 

In  the  piece  entitled  Communication,  before  spoken  o|^  I 
stated  that  the  British  ministry  sent  emissaries  to  some  of  the 
States  of  Germany  to  carry  on  conspiracies  against  France, 
and  that  when  the  French  government  found  it  out,  they  sent 
an  armed  force  and  seized  those  emissaries,  and  that  two  of 
the  English  ministers,  resident  at  those  German  states,  had  to  fly 
the  country.  Drake,  the  English  minister  at  Munich,  was  one 
of  them.     "  It  is  not,"  said  I,  **  because  New-York  is  more 
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remote  from  France  than  those  states  were,  that  eonspiracie* 
can  be  carried  on  with  greater  safety,  or  ought  to  be  permit- 
ted. Two.  or  three  thousand  French  troops  would  soon  sco'ar 
New-York,  and  carry  off  a  cargo  of  conspirators,*^  Carpen- 
ter, among  other  falsifications,  has  falsified  this  passage,  iHiidi 
was  a  caution  against  the  danger  of  harbouring  him,  and  made 
it  into  an  invitation  for  two  or  three  thousand  Frencktrocpa 
to  come  over  and  plunder  the  ^^  merchants.**  If  Carpmter 
should  be  prosecuted  and  convicted  of  lyings  he  cannot  com- 
plain his  sentence  is  hard.  Bu^  lying  is  so  naturallj  the  mo- 
ther tongue  of  an  emissary,  that  truth  is  to  him  like  a  foreign 
language.  The  cases  I  stated,  with  respect  to  emissaries  sent 
by  the  British  ministry  to  Germany,  ought  to  have  put  the 
Federalists  of  New- York  on  their  guard,  for  their  own  safe^ 
sake,  not  to  countenance  or  encourage  Carpenter.  This  was 
the  more  necessary  for  the  men  calling  themselves  Federal- 
bts  to  do,  because  their  own  political  character  is  very  doubt- 
fuL  They  have  never  declared  what  their  principles  are, 
or  for  what  purpose  they  are  federalized.  Their  language  is 
abuse  instead  of  argument ;  and  as  far  as  their  conduct  di8c<^ 
vers  their  motives,  for  as  to  principles  they  have  none,  their 
leaders  are  an  English  faction,  disafiected  to  the  peace  of  the 
United  States. 

Carpenter  came  to  the  United  States  about  the  same  time 
that  Pitt,  whose  meanness  was  equal  to  hb  ignorance,  sent  his 
emissaries  into  Germany.  Carpenter  is  the  successor  of  Por- 
cupine ;  he  is  his  equal  in  blackguardism  but  not  in  wit.  The 
one  had  talents,  the  other  is  a  fool  that  has  not  talents  enough 
to  be  a  knave.  I  am  not  entering  into  a  contest  with  this 
emissary.  I  am  exposing  him,  and  putting  the  Federalists,  or 
rather  those  who  have  been  deceived  by  that  faction,  on  their 
guard  agai^st  him,  and  having  done  so,  /  leave  them.  The 
Republicans  have  nothing  to  fear.  They  are  not  the  abettors 
of  conspiracies  against  a  friendly  power. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

Oct.  28,  1806. 


COMMUNICATION  ON  CULLEN. 


A.8  it  happens  that  Duane,  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Aurora,  knows  the  emissary  Cnllen,  who  goes  hj  the  name  ot 
Carpenter,  and  is  the  editor  of  a  paper  in  New-York,  which, 
emissary  Kke,  he  calls  the  People^ 8  FHend^'l  send  you  some 
extracts  from  the  Aurora  of  October  28,  respecting  this  emis- 
sary.    The  extracts  are  as  follows: — 

**  Two  of  the  Anglo-Federal  editors  of  New-York  have 
^Eillen  upon  their  new  associate,  Cullen,  (who  calls  himself  Car- 
penter.) Cullen  has  let  out  his  English  agency  too  openly, 
and  Coleman  tells  him  so — ^he  does  not  blame  Cullen  for  wish- 
ing or  endeavouring  to  promote  an  alliance,  ofiensiye  and  de- 
fensive, with  England,  but  for  letting  the  thing  out  so  openly, 
and  thereby  opposing  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  country, 
the  worst  effect  of  which  he  considers  to  be  the  ruin  of  the 
Anglo-Federal  party.  The  New-York  Commercial  Advertber 
is  also  very  hard  on  Cullen's  English  devotion,  and  fairly  takes 
the  ground  in  opposition,  to  this  English  emissary.  Cullen 
feels  it,  and  comes  forth  in  an  inflated  palaver.  He  says,  that 
his  departure  from  England  was  owing  to  a  miscartiage^  but 
what  kind  of  a  miscarriage  he  has  not  said. 

**  Cullen  roars  out  lustily  about  his  personal  deportment,  of 
which  he  knows  the  editor  of  this  paper  (the  Aurora)  could 
give  a  very  humourous  account,  if  he  were  disposed  to  indulge 
in  private  anecdote. 

"  Perhaps  the  city  of  Calcutta  never  exhibited  so  dirty  and 
debauched  a  character  as  this  now  delicate  Mr.  Cullen,  alias 
Carpenter.  This  Cullen,  with  whom  the  writer  of  this  article 
(Duane)  never  held  intercourse  in  India,  but  whom  he  fre- 
quently saw  and  pitied  in  the  condition  hinted  at,  addressed 
himself  to  the  editor  of  this  paper  (the  Aurora)  in  the  gallery 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  in  the  winter  of  1795,  the 
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editor  of  ihia  piper  (the  Aurora)  being  then  m  teporter  lor  m 
•pirited  paper  called  the  Telegraph.  A  genUeman  who  also 
reported  for  one  of  the  public  printm  seemg  this  Collen  in 
conversation  with  the  present  editor  of  this  paper,  (the  Aa- 
rora,)  gave  the  following  friendly  hint  •  Do  yon  know  that 
man  Cullen  V  I  never  had  any  personal  acquaintance  with  him  ; 
I  have  seen  him,  and  heard  much  about  him,  inCakutta.  *  het 
me  tell  you,  (replied  the  gentleman,)  that  if  you  cultivate  thai 
man*8  acquaintance,  you  must  relinquish  your  present  acquaint^ 
ance,  for  none  of  the  respectable  writers  for  the  public  papers 
will  associate  with  him  I'  The  hint  was  not  at  all  -necessary  ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  discourse  (meaning  the  discourse  with 
Cullen)  consisted  in  telling  the  editor  of  this  paper  (the  Au- 
rora) his  name,  and  that  he  was  the  same -person  who  had  been 
formerly  at  Calcutta.  This  (says  the  editor  of  the  Aurora)  is 
the  modest  character  (meaning  Cullen,  now  Carpenter)  who 
talks  of  delicacy  and  veracity,  like  Mother  Cole  of  religion  and 
chastity.  [N.  B.  Mother  Cole  is  the  hypocritical  old  bawd 
spoken  of  in  Foote's  comedy  of  the  Minor.} 

"  There  is  not  (continues  the  Aurora)  more  than  a  slight 
shade  of  difference  between  Cullen  and  Coleman — they  both 
hold  the  same  maxims  in  politics,  for  principles  thay  have  none, 
and  the  true  foundation  of  their  bickering  is,  that  the  New- 
York  portion  of  the  million  which  Cobbett  (that  is^  Porcupine) 
says  is  expended' by  England  in  America,  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  compensate  so  many  competitors.'* 


That  the  Federal  faction  associated  with  the  emissary  CuUenr 
is  proved  by  their  advertising  their  nomination  of  charter  offi- 
cers in  his  paper.  They  now  begin  to  cast  hhn  off.  Two  of 
the  Federal  editors^  Coleman  and  Lewis,  have  each  of  them 
published  against  him.  How  is  this  change  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  For  every  change  must  have  a  motive. 

A  writer  in  the  American  Citizen,  of  October  28,  imder  the 
signature  of  "  A  Republican,"  supposes  the  cause  to  be  jea- 
lousy of  Cullen  as  their  literary  rival ;  but  there  could  be  no 
occasion  for  this,  for  Cullen  is  but  a  poor  creature.  The  Phil' 
adelphia  Aurora^  of  the28ih,  concludes  it  to  be  a  quarrel  about 
the  division  of  the  spoil,  that  is,  about  the  division  of  the  mil- 
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lion  pounds  sterling,  which  Cobbett  (Porcupine)  says,  the  En- 
glish goyemment  expends  in  America.  The  more  fool  they 
for  doing  so — for  though  the  genermlitj  of  newsps^per  printers 
may  be  bought  or  hired  to  print  any  thing,  the  farmers,  who 
9are  the  main  stay  of  the  country,  care  nothing  about  the  cla- 
mour of  printers,  nor  about  the  ratings  of  anonymous  scrib- 
blers. These  things  senre  them  to  laugh  at  The  press 
is  become  too  common  to  be  credited,  unless  the  writer  be 
known. 

But  without  supposing  any  other  cause  why  the  Federalists 
have  thrown  off  Cullen,  the  case  is,  that  the  project  which  this 
emissary  went  upon,  that  of  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
with  Britain,  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  the  merchants,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  are  of  the  Federal  faction.  These  men, 
though  ignorant  in  politics,  have,  from  habit,  some  talent  for 
speculation ;.  and  they  could  not  but  see,  unless  they  ^^rere 
stone-blind,  that  if  such  an  alliance  was  formed,  the  whole  of 
the  carrying  trade  would  be  lost  at  once,  for  the  United  States, 
after  that  alliance,  would  no  longer  be  a  neutral  nation,  nor  be 
considered  or  treated  as  such.  And  as  men  when  they  begin 
to  think  do  not  stop  at  the  first  thought,  for  thought  begets 
thought,  they  would  soon  see  that  the  trade,  to  Bourdeaux, 
which  is  greater  than  the  trade  to  London,  would  be  lost  also  ; 
and  by  thinking  a  little  farther,  they  would  discover  that  Am- 
sterdam and  all  the  ports  of  the  continent  of  Europe  would  be 
shut  against  American  vessels,  as  they  are  now  shut  against  the 
English.     Allies  must  share  the  saihe  fate. 

Whether  Coleman  and  Lewis  saw  this  before  the  faction  to 
which  they  belong  discovered  it,  I  leave  to  be  settled  among 
themselves.  They  might  also  apprehend  that  the  continual 
abuse  and  blackguardism  in  Cullen's  infamous  paper  against 
the  French  nation,  the  French  govemmeiit,  and  the  French 
minister  at  Washington,  could  not  long,  and  would  not  always 
pass  unnoticed. 

COMMON  SENSE. 

Nov.  6,  1906. 


FEDERAUSTS  BEGINNING  TO  RBFORIL 


Thbrk  is  aome  hope  that  the  Fedenfistt  are  begiimuif  t* 
reform;  they  have  already  deseended  firom  the  high  vice  of  di- 
rect lyings  and  have  taken  up  with  the  homble  vice  of  onlj 
asking  lying  questions.  That  this  reformation  is  already  be- 
gan, the  New<^York  Evening  Post,  and  some  other  Federal  pa- 
pers, and  a  qUid  Federal  paper  in  Philadelphia,  have  shows, 
by  their  putting  the  following  lying  questions  to  ThooMis 
Paine. 

**  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  a  certain  memorial  transmitted 
to  the  Executive  Directory  of  the  then  French  Republic,  by  am 
American  citizen  then  in  France,  inviting  them  to  send  over  a 
powerful  army  to  revolutionize  America.  The  memorial,  sta- 
ting among  other  inducements,  that  there  was  a  French  party 
and  an  English  party  in  the  United  States  and  that  the  army 
would  be  joined  by  the  French  party  here,  immediately  on  its 
arrival?" 

**  Do  you  know  that  his  memorial  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  Directory,  and  that  it  was  referred  to  Citisen 
Pichon,  late  Charge  des  Affaires  in  the  United  States  V* 

**  Do  you  know  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Di- 
rectory were  induced  to  give  up  the  idea  of  revolntionixing 
America,  nor  did  they  relinquish  it  till  they  were  well  msswred 
[pray  who  assured  them]  that  the  citizens  of  all  parties  would 
unite  and  oppose  an  [any]  invading  army  whatever  !** 

**  Do  you  know  [here  follows  a  long  space  filled  up  with 
stars,  thus  ***]  but  how  should  you  be  acquainted  with  any  of 
these  things ;  besides,  three  queries  at  a  time  may  be  as  many 
as  you  can  well  answer." 

Asking  ^  lying  question  is  a  symptom  of  reformation  in  the 
Federalists,  because  it  is  not  so  bad  as  teUing  a  He,  but  the 
dangeris,  they  will  &11  into  a  relapee.    Aa  their  recovery  from 
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the  dreadful  state  they  have  been  in  is  interesting  to  the  public, 
it  win  be  proper  to  publish  now  and  then  a  bulletin  of  their 
state  of  health. 

As  a  lying  question  may  sometimes  be  put  to  shame  by  a 
true  question  about  something  that  is  true,  I  ask  Uiose  quid- 
nuncs, if  John  Adams,  when  he  and  the  Fed.  Congress  of 
that  day  passed  the  law  for  annulling  the  treaty  with  France, 
paid  the  six  millions  of  lirres  to  France,  which  Colonel  John 
Laurens  and  Thomas  Paine  brought  from  France  to  Boston,  in 
August,  1781,  two  millions  and  a  half  of  which  was  in  silver 
money,  and  lodged  in  the  bank  at  Philadelphia,  of  which  Tho- 
mas Willing  was  then  president ;  the  rest  was  in  clothing  and 
military  stores  sufficient  to  load  a  ship  and  brig,  besides  the 
French  frigate  that  brought  the  money  ? 

The  case  is,  there  has  been  a  race  of  self-conceited  Federal 
ingrates,  started  up  since  "  ike  times  that  tried  men^s  souls,^* 
that  knows  nothing  about  those  times.  The  writer  of  this, 
whom  every  body  knows,  could  tell  many  more  things  if  he 
was  not  restrained  by  prudence ;  but  the  foolish  Federalists 
have  no  prudence.  They  blunder  on,  and  force  out  explana-* 
dons  that  prudence  requires  to  be  concealed. 

C N  S . 

Nov.  10, 1806. 

Vol.  n.  60 


TO  A  FRIEND  OF  PEACE. 


THe  American  Citizen  of  Nov.  6,  says^  •*  There  appeared  in 
The  People's  Friend  (the  paper  of  the  emissary  Cvllen^  aiia» 
Carpenter)  ofyesterday,  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser^  and 
the  Evening  Post,  a  two  column  essay  signed  A  Friend  to 
Peace,  which  from  first  to  last  of  it  is  a  bitter  invective 
against  the  National  Administration-for  not  fortifying  ike 
port  of  New-York.  This  Essay ,  written  by  some  Federal 
hand^  most  probably  by  Mr.  King,  made  its  appearance  the 
sams  morning  in  his  Excellency's  quid  paper,  the  Morning 
Chronicle.     See  the  People's  Friend  and  Morning  Chroni- 

-    cle  of  yesterday.*' 


The  first  remark  that  offers  itself  upon  this  subject,  is  die 
choice  which  the  writer  or  writers  of  the  forementioned  two 
column  essay  made  of  the  newspaper  in  which  their  piece  ap- 
peared. They  chose  for  that  purpose  the  paper  of  the  emis- 
sary Cullen,  alias  Carpenter,  whose  paper  is  continually  filled 
in  the  first  place  with  abuse  apd  blackguardism  against  the  na- 
tional administration,  to  which  the  proposed  address  of  the 
Federal  faction  for  fortifying  the  port  of  New-York  is  to  be 
addressed,  which  shows  that  this  proposed  address  is  a  mere 
trick  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  the  people.  In  the  second 
place,  the  paper  of  this  emissary,  whom  the  Anglo-Federal 
faction  protects,  for  it  is  they  who  protect  them,  and  not  the 
people,  is  crammed  with  the  most  yulgar  and  outrageous 
abuse  against  the  French  nation,  the  French  goyernmenC, 
the  French  minister  at  Washington ;  and  now  this  emissary, 
and  those  who  associate  with  him,  are  crying  out  to  the 
dtiaens  of  all  other  states,  to  be  at  the  expense  of  fortify- 
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iag  New-York«  againit  die  apprdiended  consaqneneea  of  their 
own  abuse,  for  that  ia  the  only  danger  to  which  the  pkce  is 
exposed. 

The  people  of  Boston,  of  Phyadelphia,  of  Baltimore,  of 
Charleston,  and  other  commercial  places,  all  which  are  ap- 
proachable hj  ships  of  war,  do  not  call  on  New-York  to  be 
at  the  expense  of  fortifying  their  town;  why  then  does  a 
faction  in  New-York  call  on  themt  The  answer  is,  that 
tikose  places,  though  they  have  dieir  local  disputes,  do  not 
harbour  an  emissary  of  one  belligerent  nation  against  an- 
other belligerent  nation,  and  a  Federal  faction  in  New-York 
does. 

The  faction  says,  in  their  ibrementioned  address,  that 
^  among  the  most  important  duties  of  goremment,  is  the 
application  of  the  public  "funds  to  the  means  of  security 
against  foreign  invasion  and  insult,^*  But  it  is  the  faction 
itself  that  gives  the  insult^  by  their  continually  insulting  the 
French  nation  and  government,  and  now  they  want  to  be 
protected  against  the  apprehended  consequences  of  that 
insult  It  is  an  insult  to  France  to  harbour  the  emissary 
Cullen,  alias  Mac  Cullen,  alias  Carpenter,  for  he  has  passed 
by  all  these  names,  and  it  would  be  an  insult  to  England  to 
harbour  a  French  embsary.  A  neutral  nation  violates  its 
neutrality  when  it  harbours  the  emissary  of  any  belHgerent 
nation.  It  was  the  doing  of  this  that  was  the  cause  of  the 
overthrow  of  Switzerland.  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  was  the 
harbour  of  British  emissaries. 

If  Rufus  King  is  the  writer  of  the  forementioned  foolish 
piece,  for  it  is  tediously  and  foolishly  written,  he  must  know, 
for  he  has  been  (God  knows !)  a  foreign  minister  himself, 
that  it  is  an  injunction  on  every  foreign  minister  to  transmit  a 
weekly  account  to  his  government,  if  the  opportunity  offers, 
of  every  thing  that  passes  in  the  nation  to  which  he  is  sent, 
Aat  has  reference  to  the  interest  of  the  nation  he  represents. 
The  movement^  therefore,  of  the  Anglo-Federal  faction  in 
New-York,  will  of  consequence  be  known  to  the  French 
government,  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  government  will  see, 
hy  the  opposition  made  to  those  movements,  that  they  are 
the  work  of  a  vulgar  and  despicable  faction,  and  not  of  the 
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people.  And  so  fiur  as  the  writer  of  this  (who  is  the 
person  who  wrote  the  pamphlet  Common  Sei»e,  the  begi»* 
ning  of  January,  1T76,  and  the  sereral  nombers  af  the 
Crisis  during  that  war)  has  made  an  opposition  to  those 
moTements,  and  distinguished  between  the  faction  and  tbe 
people,  he  has  been  the  friend  of  the  people.  As  to  the  fac- 
tion itself;  Thomas  Paine  cares  nothing  about  it;  bat  he  has 
been  civil  enough  to  warn  it  of  ito  danger.  If  Rufus  King,  in 
case  he  is  the  writer  of  the  piece  in  Cullen's  paper  jof  Notod- 
her  4,  and  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  same  dajf  will  saj 
in  direct  terms  what  he  there  insinuates  indirectlyt  that  no- 
mas Paine  invited  two  or  three  thousand  French  troops  to 
plunder  the  city^  Thomas  Paine  will  honour  Rufua  King  with 
a  prosecution  for  lying.  A  faction  must  be  in  a  lamentable 
condition  indeed,  when  it  is  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  lying. 
It  ought  to  recollect,  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  tell  a 
lie,  and  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  support  the  lie  after 
it  is  told. 

But  all  this  affectation  about  fortifying  New-York  is  a  mere 
electioneering  Federal  bubble.  Why  did  they  not  think  of  it 
in  the  administration  of  John  Adams,  or  in  that  of  Washing- 
ton ?  Why  is  it  made  a  subject  at  this  time,  and  was  not  at 
that  time  T  New- York  is  in  no  more  danger  now  than  it  was 
lAcn,  nor  than  any  other  commercial  town  or  city  of  the  union 
is  in,  except  it  be  the  danger  the  Action  brings  upon  it,  by  har- 
bouring and  encouraging  an  emissary  of  one  belligerent  nation 
against  another. 

But  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  supposition,  that  the  other 
states  would  agree  to  be  at  the  expense  of  fortifying  New- 
York,  which  is  next  to  certain  they. will  not,  for  all  the 
Atlantic  states  hare  commercial  towns  of  their  own,  how,  I 
ask,  is  New-York  to  be  fortified,  for  I  deny  the  practicability 
of  fortifying  it  ?  It  is  nature  more  than  art  that  renders 
places  defensible,  and  the  situation  of  New-York  does  not 
admit  of  defence.  Where  any  foreign  power  disposed  to  at- 
tack it,  they  would  not  attack  it  in  front  by  ships  of  war. 
They  would  pass  the  city,  either  on  the  East  river,  or  the 
North  river,  or  both,  and  land  their  troops  some  miles  above 
the  city,  and  march  down  upon  it,  or  they  would  come  down 
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the  East  riyer  for  that  purpose,  or  they  would  land  on  the  east 
shore  of  Long  Island,  and  march  across  the  island,  and  pass 
the  East  river  in  boats  they  would  bring  with  them.  If  the 
Federal  faction  will  exhibit  their  plan  of  defence,  if  they  hare 
any,  &e  writer  of  this  will  show  them  the  absurdity  of  it,  for 
he  believes  that  he  knows  more,  because  he  has  seen  more  of 
fortified  places  than  they  have. 

The  case  is,  that  New-York  is  the  worst  situation  for  da- 
fence  that  could  be  chosen.  The  original  plan  for  building  tha 
city  was  at  Harlem,  which  is  a  better  situation,  both  for  com- 
merce and  defence,  than  the  point  of  the  island  is,  where  the 
city  now  stands.  The  waters  of  the  North  river  and  the  East 
river,  by  means  of  the  river  at  Kingsbridge,  unite  at  Harlem, 
and  die  market  would  be  seven  or  eight  miles  nearer  the  coun« 
try  than  it  now  is. 

COMMON  SEN8B. 

Nov.  13, 1806. 


NOTIFICATIONS 

KBSPECniiO  THE  HIPOSTOR  CITLLElf,  ALIAB  ITCULLEEi, 
ALIAS  C  AEPKNTER,  THE  ASSOCIATE  OP  THE  FEDERAL- 
ISTS OF  NEW-YORK. 


Ih  fomier  eonmnmieslioiis  retfpeettog  this  impostor,  I  aie&- 
tioned  that  ihmie,  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Aurora^  knew 
him  hoth  in  England  and  in  India.  Before  I  state  Dinners  far- 
ther account  of  him,  I  will  relate  what  I  hare  been  toM  of  him 
in  this  city,  New-York. 

This  man  arrived  in  this  city  (New- York)  about  four  years 
ago,  and  lodged  at  a  house  in  wfiich  a  friend  of  mine  then  was. 
Cullen  at  that  time  passed  by  the  name  of  Mac  Cullen,  and  as 
it  often  happens  to  men  of  his  description  that  when  the  liquor 
is  in  the  wit  is  out^  he  ofl^  let  himself  out  very  foolishly.  He 
Tauntingly  said  he  had  been  offered  great  sums  of  money  by  the 
English  ministry  not  to  write  against  diem.  He  went  to  his 
room  one  day,  when  he  was  in  his  capers,  and  dressed  himself 
in  an  English  regimental  uniform,  and  came  to  show  himself. 
(N.  B.  He  has  been  a  regimental  deputy  pay-master,  and  is 
the  son  of  Cullen  the  box  keeper  of  Crow  Street  Theatre, 
Dublin.] 

In  his  journey  from  New-York,  he  called  on  Duane  at  Phil- 
adelphia, to  sell  him  some  types,  and  desired  Duane  to  conceal 
his  name,  and  not  to  expose  him.  Duane  replied,  (see  the  Au- 
rora of  Nov.  I  St,)  "  As  to  revealing  your  secret,  you  have  no 
right  to  impose  secrecy  on  me.  At  the  same  time  it  wiU  depend 
on  yourself  to  furnish  a  motive  for  silence  or  publicity  on  the 
subject;  and  that  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  object  of 
your  coming  to  this  country,  and  the  course  you  mean  to  pur- 
sue in  it." 
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Culles^  ^*My  purpose  b  to  have  no  conoera  with  partj  of 
polities.  I  wish  to  purehsso  a  mug  durm  near  Washington  if  I 
can,  and  to  ocenpy  my  leisure  in  Kterary  pnrsnits,  totally  distant 
from  polities,  with  which  I  haye  done  for  ever.*' 

Duane.  **  In  such  a  case,  I  can  have  no  motive  for  interfering 
with  you  or  yonr  name— but  let  me  observe,  that  from  the  know- 
ledge whidi  I  have  of  you  and  your  political  connexions  in  Eng* 
land,  I  should  be  very  apt  to  suspect  that  you  came  to  this  coun* 
try  with  very  different  views.'* 

Cul^n.  «*  By  no  means.  I  have  done  with  politics  for 
ever." 

Duane.  ^*  If  you  have  come  to  this  country  for  the  purpose 
you  say,  and  I  shall  not  dispute  it  unless  good  reasons  appear 
to  the  contrary  ;  if  you  are  not  come  here  as  an  enemy  to  civil 
liberty,  as  an  emissary  of  the  English  minister^  (meaning 
Pitt,  who  sent  emissaries  into  Germany,)  and  do  not  pursue  the 
same  course  of  politics  here  that  you  did  in  London,  your  se- 
cret shall  be  kept ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  that  if  you  attempt  to 
interfere  in  the  political  concerns  of  this  country,  or  attempt  to 
attack  the  principles  of  the  government,  I  shall  consider  my- 
self not  only  bound  to  expose  you,  but  to  present  you  to  the 
world  in  the  most  open  and  unreserved  manner." 

Duane  bought  the  types,  and  here  the  conversation  ended. 

Duane  then  continues  his  account  of  this  emissary  by  saying, 
that  **  he  (Cullen)  was  in  the  pay  of  the  official  paper  of  the 
British  treasury — that  Windham,  the  patron  of  Porcupine,  was 
his  patron — that  his  name  is  Cullen  and  not  Carpenter,  and  that 
he  is  an  Irishman,  but  an  advocate  of  England,  (meaning  the 
oppressions  of  England  over  Ireland.)  A  man,  continues  Du- 
ane, so  branded  with  infamy,  may  be  worthy  of  Federal  pro- 
tection and  countenance,  but  the  American  nation  being  thus 
explicitly  apprised  of  the  character  of  this  emissary,  will  be 
able  at  once  to  value  his  writings,  and  the  views  of  his  sup- 
porters." 

Here  ends  Duane's  account  of  him  in  the  Aurora  of  Novem- 
ber 1st 

In  the  Aurora  of  the  6th,  Duane  renews  the  subject  **  It  is, 
says  he,  an  act  of  public  justice  to  pursue  this  fellow  Cullen, 
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•Bm  Gupenter,  Ifarougfa  mil  bis  windiagi.  The  conntenanrhig 
such  an  impostor  is  s  stigma  on  societj ;  and  the  maintenance 
of  him  in  one  of  onr  capital  cities,  (New*York,)  is  a  libd  on 
the  eonntiy,  its  moials,  and  its  justice*  While  this  man  Col* 
len  edited  the  Charleston  Conrier*  we  rarely  noticed  him ;  but 
his  conduct  there  became  snch  that  it  drew  forth  from  some 
person  well  informed,  a  portraitore  of  the  man.  His  depar- 
ture soon  followed. 

**  His  course  since  he  has  been  put  m  possession  of  a  paper 
at  New-York,  we  have  watched,  because  that  city  is  the  chief 
rendezvous  of  English  influence,  and  the  principal  asylum  of 
old  toryism." 

Aurora,  Nov.  7th. — "  The  English  emissary  Cull^i  at  New* 
Ybrk,  has  never  stated  his  transactions  as  a  deputy  pay-master 
under  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Windham,  [Porcupine's  pairon.1 
We  are  to  presume  his  *  miscarriage*  in  that  situation  pnn 
duced  his  transit  to  the  United  States,  and  the  ckange  of  Ais 
name  to  Carpenter." 

Here  ends  the  extracts  from  the  Aurora. 

The  conduct  and  character  of  this  Cullen,  alias  Mac  CuDen, 
alias  Carpenter,  are  so  very  suspicious,  that  unless  he  can  give 
some  satisfactory  account  of  himself,  and  on  what  recomm^i- 
dation  he  came  to  this  country,  and  call  on  some  person  of  cha* 
racter  to  attest  and  answer  for  him,  he  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  stay  in  the  city.  His  continuance  here  will  bring 
trouble.  He  is  marked  with  all  the  suspicious  tokens  of  aa 
impostor,  and  he  exhibits  the  character  of  an  emissary. 

As  he  is  a  British  subject,  and  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  a  stranger  here,  and  in  disguise,  will  Mr.  Er- 
skine,  the  British  minister,  take  him  under  his  patronage  and 
answer  for  him  ?  If  not,  it  will  be  best  to  send  him  away.  This 
is  giving  Cullen  a  chance  he  does  not  deserve. 

It  is  a  circumstance  not  easily  accounted  for,  that  at  the  very 
instant  Mr.  Erskine,  a  gentleman  of  fair  fame  and  respect- 
able connexions,  is  arrived  at  Washington  on  a  mission  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  that  an  impostor  under  4 
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borrowed  name,  and  fnmiBhed  with  Britidi  regimentftls,  is  em* 
plojring  himself  in  abusing,  with  the  most  infiunoiis  knguage 
of  drunken  intoxication,  the  same  goremment  Mr.  Erskine  is 
commissioned  to  treat  with.  Can  Rufus  King,  or  any  man  of 
mischief,  explain  this  T 

COMMON  8ENSE. 
Nov.  19,  1806. 


TO^  IX«  01 


ON  THE  EMISSARY  CULLEN. 


It  appears  by  a  paragraph  in  the  Public  Advertiser^  tiiai 
Cullen,  alias  Carpenter^  or  whaterer  his  name  is,  if  he  has 
any  name,  has  commenced  a  prosecution  against  the  printer 
or  publisher  of  the  Public  Advertiser^  but  the  prosecntioa 
does  not  say  %vhat  it  is  for.  Some  advantages  will  arise 
from  this,  and  some  amusement  also.  He  will  now  have  to 
identify  himself^  and  prove  who  he  is,  and  upon  what  recom- 
mendation he  came  to  America,  and  get  some  persons  of 
respectability,  if  he  can,  to  attest  for  him.  We  have  not  es- 
tablished liberty  as  an  asylum  for  impostors.  Mr.  Duane,  of 
Philadelphia,  knew  him  in  India  and  in  England,  and  be  can 
prove  that  he  did  not  then  go  by  the  name  he  now  goes  by,  and 
the  man  that  cbcinges  his  name  is  an  impostor.  The  law 
can  know  nothing  of  such  persons,  but  for  the  purpose  of  pu« 
nbhing  them. 

Thomas  Paine  will  also  know  where  to  find  him  when  the 
prosecution  comes  on,  for  he  concealed  himself  from  aD  the 
inquiries  Mr.  Paine  made  to  find  him  or  his  place  of  resi- 
dence. The  case  is,  that  Cullen's  paper  had  falsified  a  pub- 
lication written  by  Mr.  Paine,  and  published  in  the  Citizen^ 
on  the  danger  to  which  a  neutral  nation  exposed  itself  by 
harbouring  an  emissary^  or  a  suspected  emissary,  of  oue  beDl- 
gerent  nation  against  another  belligerent  nation.  This  pub- 
lication was  falsified  in  Cullen*s  paper,  insidiously  entitled 
"The  People's  Friend."  Mr.  Paine  copied  off  the  fiilsifica- 
tions,  and  desired  a  friend  of  his,  a  merchant  in  John-street, 
to  call  on  Cullen,  and  read  the  falsifications  to  him,  and  de- 
mand who  was  the  writer  of  them.  The  gentleman  called 
at  the  printing  office,  but  Cullen,  alias  Carpenter,  was  not 
there.  The  gentleman  lefTt  word  that  he  would  call  the  next 
day,  and  that  he  had  something  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Car- 
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penter.  He  called  accordingly,  but  Carpenter  was  not  there. 
He  then  aeked  the  persons  in  the  office  where  Mr.  Carpenter 
lodged;  they  said  they  did  not  know,  but  they  believed  it 
wms  a  good  way  off.  The  gentleman  then  left  word  for  the 
third  time,  that  he  would  call  the  next  day,  which  he  did, 
bnt  Carpenter  was  not  to  be  found,  nor  could  any  account 
be  griyen  of  him.  Mr.  Paine  will  now  know  where  to  find 
him. 

This  man  with  two  or  three  names  has  laid  his  damages  at 
three  thousand  dollars.  One  way  to  get  rich  is  first  to  be  a 
rascal,  and  then  prosecute*  for  exposing  the  rascality.  But 
why  did  he  not  lay  the  damages  at  an  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars.    There  is  a  precedent  for  this. 

April  8,  1807. 


OP  THE  AFFAraS  OF  ENGLAND. 


Thb  English  nation  and  gOTernment  exhibit  at  this  time  & 
cniious  spectacle  to  the  world.  Their  king  and  the  cabinet 
are  quarrelling,  and  their  partisans  in  this  country,  the  Fed  and 
Tory  faction,  know  not  which  side  to  take. 

Their  military  affkirs  also  are  in  as  bad  condition  as  their 
domestic.  They  began  this  war  themselres,  and  they  cannot 
now  see  their  way  out  of  it.  Buonaparte  has  turned  all  their 
projects  against  them.  Orenville,  in  his  speech  on  the  dilipute 
between  the  king  and  the  cabinet,  (see  the  Public  Advertiser 
of  Monday,  May  25,)  speaks  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
coalition  against  France  on  the  continent  He  then  looks  for- 
ward with  apprehension  to  two  circumstances  he  thinks  pro- 
bable. The  one,  peace  on  the  continent ;  the  other,  the  con- 
Unuuice  of  the  war  with  England ;  two  circumstances,  he  says, 
**  particularly  dangerous  to  this  country.'*  The  war  on  the 
continent  was  set  on  foot  by  the  English  government,  to  ward 
off  the  decent  upon  England ;  and  as  all  the  partisans  England 
had  on  the  continent  have  been  defeated,  it  is  probable  they 
would  make  peace  if  they  could.  This  is  what  Grenville  is 
afraid  of. 

The  murderous  battle  of  Prussian  Eylau,  the  last  we  have 
news  of,  between  the  French  and  the  Russians,  in  which  the 
Feds  and  Tories  say  the  French  were  defeated,  took  place  on 
the  8th  February.  Grenyille's  speech  in  the  English  parlia- 
ment is  dated  March  23,  six  weeks  and  one  day  after  |he  bat- 
tle, and  he  speaks  in  that  speech  of  «« t?ie  total  destruction  of 
the  powe^  of  Prussia,  and  the  estahlishment  of  the  potoer  of 
Franee,**  but  he  says  not  a  syllable  about  any  advantages 
gained  by  the  Russians,  so  the  poor  Feds  and  Tories  must  in- 
Tent  some  new  lie. 
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Smpposuif  peace  to  Utke  place  on  Uie  continent,  and  the 
war  with  England  to  contiame,  Grenville  then  allnd^  to  an  io«> 
▼asion  of  England  by  France.  **  In  case  of  an  ini^oiioiff 
(say a  he,)  tt  might  he  necessary  to  Mft  troops fyom  one  jmrt 
of  Ike  evipire  to  oMotker.^^  We  see  by  this  tba^  he  p^t^  np 
dependence  on  the  Kngiiah  BftTy  to  preyent  it  Thai  navy 
costs  68,€0(>,000  dolkcs  annually,  and  ii  ia  not  considered  f 
match  (or  the  French  gun-boats  in  making  a  descent ;  yet  our 
Federal  wise-acres  are  crying  out  for  an  American  navy.  9^ 
aa  they  do  this  to  amuse  and  impose  upon  the  public,  the^ 
take  care  to  keep  the  expense  of  a  navy  out  of  sight  The 
present  annual  revenue  of  the  United  States  is  about  19,000,000 
dollars.  The  much  greater  part  of  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  discharge  of  the  national  debt  incurred  by  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  the  additional  del>ts  incurred  by  the  improvi- 
dent administration  of  Washington  and  Adams.  The  remainder 
is  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  year,  out  of  which  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  present  administration  has  saved  a  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  But  were  we  to  go  into  the  ridiculous  pro- 
ject of  a  navy,  it  would  require  new  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
50,000,000  dollars.  This  the  Feds  keep  out  of  sight.  But  to 
return  to  the  affairs  of  England* 

In  1714,  the  English  nation,  for  the  principles  of  govem- 
meut  were  not  understood  at  that  dme,  sent  to  Hanover  for  a 
man  and  his  family,  George  the  First,  to  come  and  govern  them. 
The  poor  man  knew  nothmg  about  England,  he  had  never  been 
there,  knew  nothing  of  its  laws,  and  could  not  speak  a  word 
of  English,  and  when  he  got  in  a  passion,  which  he  often  did, 
he  used  to  kick  his  hat  about  the  room. 

His  son,  George  the  Second,  was  the  same  sort  of  man  as  to 
dulness  of  capacity  as  his  father,  but  was  not  so  peaceable,  for 
the  wars  of  George  the  First  were  carried  on  against  his  hat, 
but  as  George  the  Second  thought  be  knew  something  of  mili- 
tary wars,  he  was  often  engaged  in  continental  wars,  in  which 
England  as  a  nation  and  an  island  ought  to  have  had  nothing 
to  do ;  and  the  present  incumbent,  George  the  Third,  and  laet^ 
has  hardly  ever  been  at  peace ;  but  he  is  sly  enough  to  stay 
at  home  and  set  other  natiims  together  by  the  ears,  and  the 
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poor  English  hare  to  pay  the  expeiiBe»  tili  they  haTe  hftrdlf 
bread  to  eat  themaelves.  This  is  the  short  history  i^  the 
Gnelphs,  or  Wkelps^  of  HanoTer. 

The  insults  which  Oremille  and  the  cabinet  complam  o( 
and  the  injuries  and  miseries  the  nation  suffisr,  from  the  msane 
and  mal-conduct  of  the  present  incumbent,  they  may  thank 
themselves  for,  or  rather  their  fathers  and  graBd*&th«rs,  who 
imported  them  from  Hanoyer ;  and  ther  best  thing  the  nation 
can  now  do,  is  to  send  them  away.  They  may  then  hare 
peace. 

ONE  WHO  KNOWS  ENGLAND. 

June  1, 1807. 


TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  NEW-YORK* 


The  election  for  charter  officers  last  year  was  carried  by  the 
Federal  and  Quid  trick  of  fortification,  and  now  the  people  are 
to  be  amused  and  duped  by  a  new  trick  of  obstructions. 

The  only  eligible  mode  of  obstruction,  is  that  |>roposed  by 
Franklin  for  the  Delaware*  in  '7G,  an  account  of  which  was 
given  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  the  6th,  and  republished  in 
the  Philadelphia  Aurora  of  the  8th  August.* 

♦  OP  OBSTRUCTIONS  AGAINST  SHIPS. 

The  best  and  ooly  eligible  mode  of  obstruction  against  the  ships  of  an 
enemy,  is  that  proposed  by  Doctor  Pranklin  for  the  defence  of  the  Dela« 
ware,  and  executed  in  *7o. 

It  consisted  of  a  fyan^e,  the  bottom  of  which  is  thick  plank,  about  twen- 
ty or  twenty-five  feet  square.  On  this  bottom  was  nxed  two  or  three 
beams,  about  seven  or  eight  inches  square,  pointed  with  iron,  and  standing 
in  the  direction  of  A.  B.  The  beams  were  braced  together  cross  the  topa, 
and  supported  by  uprights  from  the  bottom.  When  they  were  ready  for 
sinking,  they  were  floated  to  the  place,  and  loaded  with  stone  enoueh  to 
sink  them,  for  aAer  they  were  sunk  they  became  fast  by  bedding  them- 
selves in  tne  bottom  of  the  rirer.  Thev  were  sunk  about  twenty  feet  from 
each  other.  An  opening  of  forty  or  nAy  feet  was  left  in  the  channel  of 
the  river  for  our  own  ve^jsels,  and  a  fVame  ready  for  sinking  as  soon  as  the 
shipif  of  an  enemy  should  appear,  was  anchored  near  the  opening.  There 
were  pilotsto  conduct  our  own  vessels  through.  They  were  called  chevaux 
defrUe  tnloUf  but  it  happened  that  one  vessel,  either  by  the  carelessness 
of  the  pilot,  or  the  head-strongness  of  the  captain  who  would  come  through 
without  a  pilot,  run  on  one  of  the  iron  pointed  forks  and  was  sunk.  She 
had  a  large  hole  through  her  bow. 

B 


These,  and  the  gtm-boats,  were  the  defence  of  the  Delaware;  and  they 
were  so  far  effectual,  that  when  General  Howe  sailed  with  his  army  fVom 
New- York  to  take  possession  of  Philadelphia,  he  avoided  coming  up  the 
Delaware,  and  went  round  by  the  Che^peake  to  the  head  of  Elk,  and 
marched  to  Philadelphia  by  lapd. 

If  the  depth  of  water  between  Robins*  Reef  and  Mud  Flat  is  not  mora 


TO  TUK  rCOPLB  OF  HSfT^TOBK. 

The  pkn  of  obotruclion  now  proposed  for  Nev-Tork  is  bf 
blocks,  thdt  isj  solid  bodies  of  stone  or  earth,  in  the  manner  of 
whanres.  Thi3  was  first  suggested  by  8elah  Strong,  ehainnaD 
of  the  committee  of  the  Corporation  ;  and  in  a  piMication  hf 
Mr.  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  which  contains  many  jmc  obserra- 
tions  on  ships  and  batteries,  he  adopts  th^  same  uofortiraate 
idea  of  obstruction  by  blocks.  The  blocks  to  be  **  25  or  90 
feet  square,  or  larger  ;  at  the  dktance  of  60  or  00  feet  from 
each  other."  And  the  editor  of  the  New«York  American  Citl 
sen,  in  introducing  Mr.  Smith's  piece  in  his  paper  of  Saturday 
last,  says,  why  not,  '*  to  make  oBSwrance  doubly  sure^  to  give 
us  in  feet  protection,  carry  the  obstructioa  by  blocks  or  other 
wise  entirely  across  from  Robins*  Reef  to  Mud  Flat** 

This,  most  certainly,  would  prevent  hostile  ships  coming  to 
the  city,  and  it  is  equally  as  certain  it  would  prevent  the  tide 
coming  up,  and  lay  the  wharves  at  New-York  dry,  and  be  the 
ruin  of  all  the  towns  on  the  North  River  that  depend  for  com- 
merce  on  tide  water.  This,  the  projectors  of  obstructions  by 
blocks  never  thought  of;  but  projectors  should  thinlf  of  every 
tfung,  or  they  will  make  ruinous  worl^  If  Selah  Strong's 
project  is  adopted.  New- York  is  ruined,  for  the  obstruction  by 
blocks  cannot  afterwards  be  removed. 

Every  alteration  made  in  the  channel  of  a  water  course, 
whether  it  be  in  the  natural  current  of  a  river  or  the  current 
of  a  tide,  Avill  cause  another  alteration  somewhere  else. 

If  the  obstruction  be  across  the  natural  current  of  a  river, 
like  the  obstruction  of  a  mill-dam,  the  water  will  continue 
rising  till  it  overtops  the  obstruction,  or  overflow  the  country 
above ;  for  as  the  daily  supply  from  the  source  will  continue 
the  same,  it  will  have  a  passage  somewhere. 

If  the  obstruction  be  to  the  tide  water,  the  effect  will  be, 
that  the  tide  water  will  rise  to  the  same  height  at  the  place 
where  the  obstruction  is,  as  it  did  before,  and  no  higher,  but 

than  tXirty-six  feet^  it  can  be  obstructed  as  the  Delaware  was,  provided 
there  be  gan-bdats  to  prevent  the  enem^  taking  the  obBtmctions  op  or  de- 
stroying them.  Bat  to  attempt  to  do  it  hf  mliag  the  channel  up  with 
stone,  would  be  an  endless  undertaking.  The  obstniclions  in  the  Delavare 
were  completed  in  a  short  time,  not  more,  I  believe,  than  two  or  three 
months  at  moe>t.  The  frames  are  soon  made,  as  there  is  but  little  work 
about  them.  AN  OLD  FRIEND  OF  ^7^ 
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the  channel  above  the  obstruction  will  be  deprived  of  tide 
water* 

The  stone  piers  of  a  bridge,  lessen  the  qnaotity  and  extent 
of  tide  water  above  the  bridge.  This  every  body  knows  that 
knows  any  thing  of  hydraulics.  But  to  know  it  as  a  £ict,  if 
any  person  will  look  into  Salmon's  Geography,  or  Guthrie's 
Geographical  Grammar,  he  will  find,  in  their  account  of  rivers 
and  bridges  in  England,  that  before  Westminster  Bridge  was 
built,  which  was  began  in  1738,  the  tide  flowed  to  Kingston, 
about  17  or  18  miles  above  Westminster,  but  since  the  bridge 
has  been  built  it  flows  no  higher  than  Richmond,  which  is  four 
miles  short  of  Kingston.  Now,  if  the  piers  of  a  bridge  les- 
sened the  quantity  of  tide  water,  and  shortened  its  extent  four 
miles  out  of  16  or  18  miles,  what  must  be  the  effect  of  a  total, 
or  even  semi-total,  obstruction  by  blocks  of  the  channel  be- 
tween Robins'  Reef  and  Mud  Flat,  on  die  wharves  at  the  city, 
and  on  the  long  course  of  the  North  River  T 

In  projecting  obstructions,  two  things  are  absolutely  neces^ 
sary  to  be  taken  into  view.  The  one  is,  the  least  possible  ob- 
BtrucUon  to  the  water  up  or  down ;  the  other  is,  that  the  ob- 
struction be  such  as  can  be  removed  afterw:ards.  Neither  of 
these  entered  the  mind  of  the  projectors  of  blocks,  and  both 
are  embraced  in  the  plan  of  Franklin.  His  frames  had  very 
little  efiect  on  the  tide  or  the  stream  ;  and  after  the  enemy  went 
away  they  were  taken  up ;  but  all  the  power  and  art  of  man  could 
not  remove  spHd  blocks  of  stone  or  earth,  25  or  30  feet  square, 
sunk  several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

If  tlie  channel  between  Robins'  Reef  and  Mud  Flat  is  not 
more  than  36  feet,  it  can  be  obstructed  as  the  Delaware  was, 
and  the  obstructions  can  be  defended  by  gun-boats  and  batte- 
ries, and  the  militia  can  defend  the  shore,  as  the  people  of  Nor- 
folk*have  done ;  but  for  men  to  be  always  employing  themselves 
on  imaginary  fortifications,  or  skulking  behind,  or  within  ob- 
structions, like  a  turtle  within  his  shell,  lest  the  crows  should 
pick  him,  has  a  very  cowardly  appearance.  It  is  not  the  spirit 
of  **  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls." 

THOMAS  PAWE. 

Auffust  18,  1807. 
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REPLY  TO  CHEETHAM. 


Thb  Editor  of  the  New- York  American  dtizen,  James 
Cheetham,  has,  consistently  with  bis  usual  mode  of  abuse,  pub- 
lished a  long-winded  piece  in  his  paper  of  Thursday  last, 
wUch,  without  doubt,  he  thinks  clever,  because  it  is  spitefuL 
This  piece,  in  the  Citizen,  is  an  attack  on  a  publication  of 
mine  in  the  New-York  Public  Advertiser,  of  the- preceding 
Tuesday,  against  the  project  of  obstructions  in  the  channel  of 
solid  blocks  of  stone  or  earth,  because  such  obstructians 
^'  would  prevent  the  tide  coming  up,  and  lay  the  wharves  at 
the  city  dry,  and  be  the  ruin  of  all  the  towns  on  the  North 
River  that  depended  for  commerce  on  tide  water.'* 

Mr.  Cheetham  says,  "that  the  entire  obstruction  recom- 
mended in  this  paper  (meaning  his  own  paper)  would  injure 
the  harbour,  is  a  thought  which  has  occurred  to  every  man  in 
the  city,  vulgar  or  refined."  Why  then  could  not  Jame« 
Cheetham  see  it?  If  he  had,  he  certauily  would  not  have  pro* 
posed  such  a  stupid  project. 

Mr.  Cheetham  has  said  this,  that  I  might  not  have  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  or  only  man  that  discovered  the  dan« 
ger,  and  in  the  eagerness  of  his  malignancy  to  do  this,  he 
has  libelled  himself;  for  he  has  proved  that  every  other  man 
in  the  city,  vulgar  or  refined,  had  more  sense  than  James 
Cheetham.  I  know  not  how  soon  other  persons  mig^t  see  the 
danger  of  the  project,  but  I  wrote  my  objections  against  it  the 
same  day  the  piece  appeared,  which  was  on  Saturday,  and 
gave  it  to  a  friend  on  Sunday,  Mr.  Walter  Morton«  for  the 
Public  Advertiser.  Mr.  Morton  gave  the  piece  to  the  printer 
on  Monday  morning. 

Mr:  Cheetham,  in  his  rage  for  attacking  every  body,  and 
every  thing  that  is  not  his  own,  (for  he  is  an  ugly-tempered 
man,  and  he  carries  the  evidence  of  it  in  the  vulgarity  wd  forbid* 
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dingnera  of  his  eoimtenance — God  has  set  a  mark  upon  Cain,) 
has  attacked  me  on  the  gromid  of  my  political  works,  and  in 
doing  this  he  has  exposed  the  barrenness  of  his  understanding 
as  fnlly  as  in  the  former  case. 

He  quotes  the  following  paragraph  from  a  short  aAon3rmou8 
piece  of  mine  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  June  1. 

"  In  1714,  the  English  nation,  for  the  principles  of  free  go^ 
Temment  were  not  understood  at  that  time,  sent  to  HanoTor 
for  a  man  and  his  family,  George  the  First,  to  come  and  go- 
rem  them.** 

Mr.  Chectham,  in  remarking  upon  this  paragraph,  says, 
"  The  sending  for  the  idiot,  George  the  First,  is  true,  but  the 
lines  underscored,  that  is,  for  the  principles  of  free  govern^ 
ment  were  not  understood  at  that  time^  are  a  libel  on  the  vene- 
rable dead.  In  1714,  the  principles  of  a  free  government  were 
as  well  understood  in  England  as  they  are  now  in  any  part  of 
the  world.'* 

James  Cheetham  is  such  a  splenetic  John  Bull,  that  he  has 
not  discernment  enough  to  see  the  result  of  his  own  statements^ 
for,  if  the  principles  of  free  government  were  as  well  under- 
stood in  England  in  1714  as  they  are  now  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  including  America,  they  certainly  would  not  have  sent 
to  Hanover  for  an  idiot  to  govern  them !  And  as  they  did  send 
to  Hanover  for  an  idiot  to  govern  them,  it  proves  that  the 
principles  of  free,  that  is,  representative  government,  were  not 
understood  in  England  at  that  time. 

After  this,  Mr.  Cheetham  speaks  much  about  Locke^  and 
says,  "that  all  political  elementary  writers  on  government 
since  the  days  of  Locke,  including  Mr.  Paine,  are  but  the 
mere  retailers  of  his  ideas  and  doctrines.**  This  is  John 
Bullism  all  over. 

He  also  says,  that  "On  hereditary  and  elective  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Paine,  in  his  Common  Sense  and  Rights  of  Man« 
has  followed  Locke  idea  for  idea.*'  It  may  be  so  for  what  I 
know,  for  I  never  read  Locke,  nor  ever  had  the  work  in  my 
hand,  and  by  what  I  have  heard  of  it  from  Home  Tooke,  I  had 
no  inducement  to  read  it.  It  is  a  speculative,  not  a  practical 
work,  and  the  style  of  it  is  heavy  and  tedious,  as  aH  Locke*8 
writings  are. 


4W  RBPLT  TO  CHSSTHAK* 

I  suppose  Lock6  has  spoken  of  iMredHaiy  moA 
Monarchy^  but  the  representatiye  «•  had  dowtt  i 
Sense  and  Rights  of  Man,  is  an  entire  dSffnpairt  thing  to  ( 
monarchy.  So  (ar  from  takinjg  any  ideas  firan  bcke  < 
any  body  else,  it  was  the  absnrd  expression  of  a  wmn  John 
Bull  in  England,  about  the  year  1773,  that  fett  caused  me  to 
turn  my  mind  to  systems  of  goTernment  In  spoaking  of  the 
then  king  of  Prussia,  called  the  Great  Frederick,  he  sakU 
'*  He  is  the  right  sort  of  man  for  a  king,  for  he  has  a  deal  of 
the  deril  in  him/*  Tliis  set  me  to  think  if  a  system  of  govern* 
ment  could  not  exist  that  did  not  require  the  devil,  and  I  suc- 
ceeded without  any  help  from  any  body.  It  is  a  great  deal 
may  be  learned  from  absurdity,  and  I  expect  to  learn  some- 
thing from  James  Cheetham.  When  I  do,  I  will  let  him  know 
it  in  the  Public  Advertiser. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  piece  of  mine,  which  Mr.  Cheethaia 
has  vomited  his  spleen  upon,  I  threw  out  some  reproach 
against  those  who,  instead  of  practising  themselves  in  anna 
and  artillery,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  defend  New- 
York,  should  it  be  attacked,  were  continually  employing 
themselves  on  imaginary  fortifications,  and  skulking  behind 
projects  of  ob8tructk>n.  As  Mr.  Cheetham  supposed  himself 
included  in  this  description,  (and  he  thought  right,)  he  made, 
as  he  imagined,  an  effectual  retort,  but  in  doing  this,  as  in 
every  thing  else  he  does,  he  betrayed  his  want  of  knowledge, 
both  as  to  the  spirit  and  circumstances  of  the  times  be 
speaks  of. 

**  I  would  not,*'  says  Mr.  Cheetham,  "  charge  with  cowardice 
that  gentleman,  (meaning  me,)  who,  in  the  *  times  tlmt  tried 
men's  souls,'  stuck  very  correctly  to  his  pen  in  a  safe  retrestt 
and  never  handled  a  musket  offensively." 

By  this  paragraph,  Mr.  Cheetham  must  have  supposed,  that 
when  Congress  retreated  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltanore,  in 
the  *'  times  that  tried  men's  souls,"  that  I  retreated  widi  them 
as  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Afiairs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Committee  for  Foreign  Affiurs  did  not 
exist  at  that  time. 

In  the  next  place,  I  served  in  the  army  the  whole  of  the 
**  time  that  tried  men's  souls,"  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
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Soon  after  the  declantion  of  indepeiidence«  July  4,  17M» 
CMigrets  recommended  that  a  hody  of  ten  thoutand  men,  to 
be  called  the  flying  camp,  because  it  was  to  act  wherever 
iMcessary,  ^umld  be  formed  from  the  militia  and  Yolunteers 
oi  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  I  went  with  one 
division  from  Pennsylvania,  under  General  Roberdeau.  We 
were  stationed  at  Perth  Amboy,  and  afterwards  at  Bergen; 
and  when  the  time  of  the  flying  camp  expired,  and  they  went 
home,  I  went  to  Fort  Lee,  and  served  as  aid-de-camp  to 
Greene,  who  commanded  at  Fort  Lee,  and  was  with  him 
through  the  whole  of  the  black  times  of  that  trying  campaign. 

I  began  the  first  number  of  the  Crisis,  beginning  with  the 
well-known  expression,  ("  These  are  the  times  that  try  men's 
souls,"*)  at  Newark,  upon  the  retreat  from  Fort  Lee,  and  con- 
tinued writing  it  at  every  place  we  stopt  at,  and  had  it  printed  at 
Philadelphia  the  10th  of  December,  six  days  before  the  taking 
the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  which,  with  the  aflfair  at  Princetons 
the  week  after,  put  an  end  to  the  black  times. 

It  therefore  is  not  true,  that  I  stuck  to  my  pen  in  a  safe 
retreat  with  congress  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  in  the 
**.  times  that  tried  men's  souls."  But,  if  I  had  done  so,  I 
should  not  have  published  the  CQwardice  James  Cheetham  has 
^  done.  In  speaking  of  the  affair  of  the  Driver  sloop  of  war,  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  he  said  in  his  paper,  if  the  Driver 
and  her  comrades  should  take  into  their  heads  to  come  here, 
(New-York,)  we  must  submit.  What  abominable  cowardice, 
for  a  man  to  have  such  a  thought  in  his  mind,  that  a  city  con- 
taining twenty  thousand  able-bodied  men,  numbers  of  them  as 
stout  in  person  as  himself,  should  submit  to  a  sloop  of  war 
containing  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

After  this,  Mr.  Cheetham  will  take  care  how  he  attacks  old 
revolutionary  characters,  whose  undiscouraged  intrepidity,  in 
the  "  times  that  tried  men's  souls,"  made  a  home  for  him  to 
come  to. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

New-York,  Aug.  21, 1807. 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER 

TO  DR.  MITCHELL^  SENATOR  FOR  THE  STATE  OP 
NEW-YORK, 

WKITTBN  IMMBDIATBLT  SUBSEaVENT  TO  THE  DI8CHAROB 
OF  AARON  BURR. 


Whereas  time,  experience,  and  circuniBtRnceSy  htre  diowa 
that  the  article  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  eatablkhe^ 
the  judiciary,  is  vague  and  defectiye^  and  reqmrea  amendmeat. 

According  to  that  article,  the  judges  hold  their  offices  dor* 
ing,  that  is,  on  the  condition  of  good  behaviour.  Tet  ikt  dm* 
stitution ,  has  not  authorized  any  power  to  take  eogniiance  of 
that  good  behayiour,  or  the  breach  of  it  Every  law,  and  a 
constitution  is  the  supreme  law,  point  out  the  mode  of  redress, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  specifies  the  oflence.  But  the  Federal 
Constitution  is  defective  in  this  important  particular.  Tliis 
being  the  case,  therefore  resolved. 

That  the  following  amendment  to  the  article  in  the  Federal 
Constitution,  which  establishes  the  judiciary,  be  propoeed  to 
the  States  severally,  for  their  concurrence  therein;  that  is 
to  say, 

That  aAer  the  words  as  they  now  stand  in  the  article,  **  die 
judges  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  shaD  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour,**  to  add,  but  for  reaaontMe  cuM^e^  wkiA 
shall  not  he  sufficient  ground  for  impeachment^  the  President 
may  remove  any  of  them^  on  the  address  of  a  majoritf  of  both 
houses  of  Congress. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  people  of  the  tJniied 
States  have  no  share  in  the  appointment  of  judges,  nor  any 
control  over  them  aflerwards.  And  if  their  representatiTes  in 
Congress  have  no  cognizance  of  judges  as  to  good  behaviour, 
the  judiciary  may  become  domineering  or  dangerous.    They 
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lie  open  to  the  intrigues  of  a  foreign  enemy,  or  any  corrupt 
party  in  the  States  associated  with  that  enemy,  or  projecting  a 
separation  of  the  union.  It  is  fair  to  suppose,  that  those  who 
formed  the  Constitution,  nerer  thought  of  this,  when  they  made 
the  judges  independent  of  our  own  executive. 

Your*s, 

THOMAS  PAINR 
August,  1807. 


REPRIMAND  TO  JAMES  CHEETHAM. 


Ir  James  Cheetham,  editor  of  the  New-Tork  American  Citi- 
zen, thinks  to  draw  me  into  a  controTersy  with  him,  he  is 
greatly  mistaken.  In  the  first  place,  I  hold  him  too  cheap ; 
and  his  well  known  character  for  abuse  and  black-guarding, 
renders  any  altercation  with  him  dishonourable ;  and  besides 
this,  it  would  take  up  too  much  of  my  time  to  put  his  blunders 
to  rights.  He  cannot  write  without  blundering,  neither  can 
he  write  truth,  of  which  I  will  give  another  instance. 

He  quotes  the  following  paragraph  from  the  first  part  of 
RighU  of  Man^  and  then  grounds  a  false  assertion  upon  it 

"  Erery  age  and  generation  must  be  as  free  to  act  for  itself 
in  all  cases,  as  the  ages  and  generations  that  preceded  it.  The 
vanity  and  presumption  of  gOTeming  beyond  the  grave,  b  the 
most  ridiculous  and  insolent  of  all  t3rrannies.  Man  has  no 
property  in  man,  neither  has  one  generation  a  property  in  the 
generation  that  is  to  follow." 

Mr.  Cheetham  having  made  this  short  quotation,  says,  **  Mr. 
Paine  here  and  there  glances  at  the  absurdity  of  hereditary  go- 
vernment, but  the  passage  just  quoted  is  the  only  attempt  at 
argument  against  it  contained  in  the  Rights  of  Man." 

Is  James  Cheetham  an  idiot,  or  has  the  envy  and  malignity 
of  his  mind  possessed  him  with  a  spirit  of  wilful  lying! 

The  short  passage  he  has  quoted,  (which  is  taken  from  the 
middle  of  a  paragraph,)  is  on  the  third,  and  in  some  editions 
on  the  fourth  page  of  the  first  part  of  Rights  of  Man.  It 
contains  a  general  principle,  on  which  the  arguments  and  state- 
ments against  hereditary  succession  are  founded  in  the  pro- 
gress of  that  work. 

If  Mr.  Cheetham  had  looked  further  into  the  work.  Rights 
of  Man^  he  would  have  come  to  a  paragraph  ending  with  the 
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expression,  ^'  Hereditary  succession  cannot  he  established  as 
u  legal  thingy     The  work  then  goes  on  to  say, 

"  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  perfect  decision  on  this  head, 
(that  is,  that  hereditary  succession  cannot  he  established  as  a 
legal  thing,)  it  is  proper  to  consider  the  generation  which  un- 
dertakes to  establish  a  family  with  hereditary  powers,  apart 
and  separate  from  the  generations  which  are  to  follow,  and  also 
to  consider  the  character  in  which  that  generation  acts  with 
respect  to  succeeding  generations. 

"  The  generation  which  selects  a  person  and  puts  him  at  the 
head  of  its  government  with  the  title  of  king,  or  any  other  dis- 
tinction, acts  its  own  choice,  be  it  wise  or  foolish,  as  a  free 
agent  for  itself.  The  person  so  set  up  is  not  hereditary,  but 
selected  and  appointed,  and  the  generation  which  sets  him  up 
do  not  live  under  an  hereditary  government,  but  under  a  go- 
vernment of  its  own  choice  and  establishment.  Were  the  ge- 
neration which  sets  him  up,  and  the  person  so  set  up,  to  live 
forever,  it  never  could  become  hereditary  succession  ;  and,  of 
consequence,  hereditary  succession  can  only  take  place  on  the 
death  of  the  first  parties. 

"  As,  therefore,  hereditary  succession  is  out  of  the  question 
with  respect  to  the  first  generation,  we  have  now  to  consider 
the  character  in  which  that  generation  acts  with  respect  to  the 
commencing  generation,  and  to  all  succeeding  ones. 

"  It  assumes  a  character  to  which  it  has  neither  right  nor 
title.  It  changes  itself  from  a  legislator  tO  a  testator,  and  af- 
fects to  make  its  will,  which  is  to  have  operation  after  the  de- 
mise of  the  makers,  to  bequeath  the  government ;  and  it  not 
only  attempts  to  bequeath,  but  to  establish  over  the  succeeding 
generation  a  new  and  diflferent  form  of  government  from  that 
under  which  itself  lived.  Itself,  as  already  observed,  lived  not 
under  a  hereditary  government,  but  under  a  government  of  its 
own  choice  and  establishment,  and  it  now  attempts,  by  virtue 
of  a  will  and  testament,  which  it  has  not  authority  to  make,  to 
take  from  the  commencing  generation,  and  all  succeeding  ones, 
the  right  and  free  agency  by  which  itself  acted." 

Now,  without  giving  any  further  extracts  from  the  worlc, 
Rights  of  Man,  on  the  subject  of  hereditary  succession,  what 
is  here  given  ought  to  cover  James  Cheetham  with  shame  for 
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Cheetham  is  frequently  gfring  symptoms  of  being  the  sir* 
cessor  of  CuUeUj  alias  Carpenter,  as  Cidlen  wm  the  soceessdr 
of  CohheU  alias  Porcupine.  Like  him,  he  is  seeking  to  in- 
volve the  United  States  in  a  quarrel  with  France  for  the  bendEft 
of  England. 

In  his  paper  of  Tuesday,  Sept  22,  he  has  a  Tong  abusive 
piece  against  France,  under  the  title  of  "  Remarks"  on  the 
speech  of  the  Arch  Chancellor  of  France  to  the  French  Se- 
nate. This  is  a  matter  that  Cheetham,  as  an  adopted  Ameri- 
can citizen,  has  no  business  with  ;  and  as  a  John  Boll  it  is  im* 
pertinence  in  him  to  come  here  to  spit  out  his  venom  against 
France.  But  Cheetham  cannot  lire  without  quarrelling,  nor 
write  without  abuse,  lie  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Republicans, 
whose  principle  is  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  all  na- 
tions, and  not  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  any. 

Cheetham  seenM  to  regret  that  peace  is  made  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  he  shows  his  spleen  against  it  by  the  foF- 
lowing  roundabout  scurrilous  paragraph. 

*'  The  people  of  France  (says  he)  now  breathe  the  air  of 
peace,  under  slavery,  closer,  more  systematic,  military  and  uni- 
versal, (Cheetham  knows  nothing  about  it,)  than  that  with  which 
they  were  overwhelmed  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  long 
continued  calamity.".  This  is  spoken  exactly  in  the  character 
of  a  stupid  prejudiced  John  Bull,  who,  shut  up  in  his  island, 
and  ignorant  of  the  world,  supposes  all  nations  slaves  but 
themselves ;  whereas  those  at  a  distance  can  see,  that  of  all 
people  enslaved  by  their  own  governments,  none  are  so  much 
so  as  the  people  of  England.  Had  Cheetham  staid  in  England 
till  this  time,  he  would  have  had  to  shoulder  a  musket,  and  this 
would  have  been  dreadful  to  him,  for,  as  all  bullies  are  cow- 

•  This  piece  was  the  cause  of  a  duel  between  Cheetham  and  Franks. 
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ards,  the  smell  of  gunpowder  would  be  as  horrid  to  Cheetham, 
as  the  scent  of  a  skunk  to  other  animals. 

The  danger  to  which  the  city  of  New- York  was  exposed, 
by  the  continual  abuse  of  France  in  such  papers  as  Cullen's, 
was,  that  the  French  government  might  be  induced  to  consider 
the  city  of  New-York  as  a  British  colony,  such  as  it  was  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war,  and  exclude  her  from  the  commerce 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  she  has  excluded  Britain. 
Cheetham  is  following  the  footsteps  of  Cullen. 

The  French  nation,  under  all  its  changes  of  government,  has 
always  behaved  in  a  civil  and  friendly  manner  to  the  United 
States.  We  have  no  cause  of  dispute  with  France.  It  was 
by  the  aid  of  France  in  men,  money,  and  ships,*  that  the  revolu- 
tion and  independence  of  the  United  States  were  so  completely 
established,  and  it  is  scarcely  sufierable  that  a  prejudiced  and 
surly-tempered  John  Bull  should  fix  himself  among  us  to  abuse 
a  friendly  power. 

Sept.  25, 1807. 

♦  Six  thousand  French  troops  under  General  Rochambeau,  and  thirty- 
one  sail  of  the  line  under  Admiral  De  Grasse,  assisted  at  the  capture  of 
Comwallis  at  York  Town,  Virginia,  which  put  an  end  to  thc^war.     . 


NOTE  TO  CHEETHAM. 


Mr.  Chebtham,  Oct  27,  1897. 

Unless  you  make  a  public  apology  for  the  abuse  and 
falsehood  in  your  paper  of  Tuesday,  Oct.  27,  respecting  me,  I 
will  prosecute  you  for  lying. 

It  is  by  your  talent  for  abuse  and  falsehood,  that  yos  btve 
brought  so  many  prosecutions  on  your  back.  You  cannot  ereii 
state  truth  without  running  it  to  falsehood.  There  was  matter 
enough  against  Morgan  Lewis  without  going  a  syllabk  beyond 
the  truth. 

THOMAS  PAOIB. 


TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  NEW-YORK. 


In  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of  Oc- 
tober 9,  after  his  mentioning  that  he  did  not  expect  the  Revenge 
back  under  a  month  from  that  date,  adds,  "  In  the  mean  timCf 
all  the  little  circumstances  coming  to  our  knowledge  are  un* 
favourable  to  our  wishes  for  peace,^^ 

As  this  might  be  useful  information  to  men  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits and  speculations,  and  who  had  no  guide  to  go  by,  whether 
to  send  out  their  vessels,  or  not,  I  mentioned  it  to  such  of 
my  Republican  friends  as  called  to  see  me ;  and  that  the  infor- 
mation, if  so  useful,  might  not  be  confined  to  one  distinction  of 
men  only,  I  mentioned  it  also  to  Mr.  Coleman,  of  the  Evening 
Post,  who  came  to  me  on  accoimt  of  a  piece  I  sent  him,  con- 
cerning Cheetham*s  insulting  message  to  Mr.  Frank,  of  the 
Public  Advertiser.  How  it  got  into  the  newspapers  I  know 
not ;  Mr.  Coleman,  I  suppose,  can  give  the  best  account  of  that. 

Cheetham  then  published  a  most  abusive  piece  in  his  paper, 
and  in  his  vulgar  style  of  language  said,  *'  Paine  has  told  a  lie,"** 
and  then  insinuated  as  if  I  had  forged  the  letter.  It  is  by  his 
propensity  to  blackguarding  and  lying,  that  he  has  brought  so 
many  prosecutions  on  his  back.  He  says  he  has  nine.  He 
will  now  have  one  more.  If  an  unprincipled  bully  cannot  be 
reformed,  he  can  be  punished. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

Nov.  20,  1807. 


THE  EMISSARY  CHEETHAM. 


Chebtham  can  now  be  considered  in  no  other  K^ht  than  a 
British  emissary,  or  successor  to  the  impostor  Calient  alias 
Carpenter,  whom  Cheetham  handed  out  in  his  newspaper,  as  a 
gentlemanly  sort  of  a  man.  Cheetham  finding  the  Republi- 
cans are  casting  him  off,  is  holding  out  signs  to  be  employed  as 
a  British  partizan. 

Cheetham,  in  his  papers  of  Dec.  29  and  30,  has  two  long 
pieces  about  the  embargo,  which  he  labours  to  prove  is  not 
laid  in  consequence  of  any  dispute  with  England,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  some  imperious  demands  on  the  part  of  France. 
This  John  Bull  is  an  idiot  in  diplomatic  affairs. 

Cheetham  says,  *'  Mr.  Monroe's  dispatches,  which  were  laid 
before  Congress,  and  which  Congress  concluded  did  not  ov- 
thorize  an  embargo,  are  dated  London,  Oct  10th.  In  die  ojh- 
nion  of  Congress,  (continues  Cheetham,)  and  I  venture  to  say 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  an  immediate  war  with  England  was  therefore 
by  no  means  probable.*' 

Cheetham  has  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  giving  false  in- 
formation, that  truth  is  to  him  like  a  foreign  language. 

The  President  laid  the  dispatches  of  Mr.  Monroe,  of  Oct 
10th,  before  Congress ;  but  as  they  were  in  daily  expectation 
of  later  information  by  the  arrival  of  the  Revenge  schooner, 
and  also  of  the  personal  arrival  of  Mr.  Monroe,  Congress  re- 
ceived it  as  preparatory  information,  but  came  to  no  conclu- 
sion on  their  contents. 

Cheetham  says,  that  the  Leopard,  which  brought  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's dispatches,  of  Oct  10th,  sailed  from  London  on  the  16th 
of  October,  and  that  the  Revenge  sailed  from  London  for  Cher- 
burgh,  on  the  same  day,  at  which  time,  says  Cheetham,  there 
was  no  probability  of  an  immediate  war  with  England. 

In  a  letter  I  received  from  London,  dated  Oct  15th«  and 
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which  I  puhlished  in  the  Philadelphia  Aurora,  and  in  the  New- 
York  Public  Advertiser,  the  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  British 
ministry,  says,  "  Their  cup  of  iniquity  is  nearly  full,  they  only 
want  to  go  to  war  with  America  to  fill  it  up ;  and  it  is  the  opi- 
nion here  (London)  that  that  measure  is  resolved  on.  They 
will  make  no  concessions  unless  it  be  to  deceive."  The  letter 
is  dated  one  day  before  the  Revenge  sailed  from  London,  and 
I  suppose  came  by  the  Revenge:  yet  Cheetham  tells  his 
readers  there  was  then  no  probability  of  a  war  with  America. 
Cheetham's  information  is  never  entitled  to  credit. 

When  the  Revenge  sailed  witK  the  President's  proclamation, 
and  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Monroe,  the  writer  of  this  knows 
she  was  ordered  to  come  from  London  to  France.  It  was  ex- 
pected she  would  be  detained  in  the  two  countries  about  a 
month,  and  be  back  here  about  the  16th  of  November. 

Her  coming  from  London  to  France,  would  give  Mr.  Monroe 
the  opportunity  (for  foreign  ministers  do  not  correspond  by 
post,  but  by  express)  of  communicating  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  at 
Paris,  the  plans  and  projects  of  the  British  ministry. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Revenge  at  Cherburgh,  a  French 
port  on  the  Channel,  General  Armstrong  sent  circular  letters 
to  the  American  Consuls  in  France,  to  hasten  the  departure  of 
the  American  vessels  as  fast  as  possible.  Several  paragraphs 
in  the  English  newspapers,  and  which  have  been  copied  into 
the  American  papers,  stated,  that  the  British  ministry  intended 
to  seize  American  vessels  coming  to,  or  going  from,  any  port  in 
France.  As  Mr.  Monroe  would  get  knowledge  of  this,  as  well 
as  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  Thomas  Paine,  of  Oct.  15th,  he 
would  communicate  it  to  General  Armstrong,  at  Paris ;  and 
this  accounts  for  General  Armstrong's  circular  letter,  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Revenge  schooner  from  London. 

If  Britain  put  her  threat  in  force,  that  of  taking  American 
vessels  going  to  or  coming  from  France,  it  is  probable  the 
French  government  will  retaliate,  and  take  American  vessels 
going  to  or  coming  from  England ;  and  this  resolution  on  the 
part  of  France,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  prevent  American 
vessels  being  taken,  because  Britain,  by  setting  the  example, 
will  suffer  more  by  it  than  France. 
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The  British  blockading  decree,  that  of  seizing  neutral  ves- 
•ela  going  to  or  from  France,  was  to  have  been  publiahed  on 
the  14th  of  November,  but  the  news  from  London  of  the  I4(lit 
hj  the  Jane,  is  sUent  on  the  subject  The  apprehension  of  re- 
taliation has,  most  probably,  stopped  the  British  ministiy  In 
their  career. 

Jan.  7,  180a 


TO  THE  FEDERAL  FACTION. 


You  arc  going  the  right  way  to  ruin  the  country — and  you 
are  such  blind  politicians,  you  hare  not  discernment  enough 
to  see  it  The  United  States  hare  iSourished,  unrivalled  in 
commerce,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  But  it  is  not  a  permanent 
state  of  things.  It  arose  from  the  circumstances  of  the  war, 
and  most  probably  will  change  at  the  close  of  the  present  war. 
The  Federalists  g^ve  provocation  enough  to  promote  it. 

The  great  probability  is,  that  when  the  present  war  ends, 
Buonaparte  will  establish  a  navigation  act  for  France  and  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  not  permit  any  foreign  articles  to  be 
brought  to  those  countries,  but  such  as  are  produced  in  the  coun- 
try to  which  the  vessel  belongs  that  brings  them.  This  is  the 
plan  the  English  navigation  act  goes  upon.  Before  that  act 
was  passed,  the  Dutch  used  to  be  the  carriers  for  the  English 
nation  ;  but  this  act  put  a  stop  to  it.  Buonaparte  says  he  wants 
ships,  commerce,  and  colonies.  By  following  this  plan,  he  will 
get  them,  and  also  sailors  to  man  them,  and  the  Dutch  will  be* 
come  the  principal  carriers  of  the  European  countries. 

As  this  will  most  probably  be  the  case,  can  any  thing  be  more 
unwise  and  foolish,  than  the  conduct  of  the  Federal  faction, 
who  are  continually  abusing  and  blackguarding  France  and 
Buonaparte,  and  putting  them  in  a  fit  disposition  to  cut  short 
American  commerce  ?  There  is  nobody  that  has  gone  further 
in  this  style  of  abuse  and  ignorance  than  the  impostor  Cheet- 
ham ;  but  he  has  run  his  length,  and  is  now  posted  in  every 
meeting  in  the  city,  as  a  professed  British  hireling  would  be. 

Thomas  Paine  wrote  to  J n  F s,  from  New  Rochelle, 

three  or  four  years  ago,  desiring  him  to  show  that  letter  to  De 
Witt  Clinton,  in  which  Mr.  Paine  gave  his  opinion  of  Cheetham, 
that  **  in  religion  he  waa  a  hypocrite^  and  in  politics  a  John 
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RuU  ;^  that  is,  an  ignorant,  conceited,  headstrong  Englishman; 

but  J ^n  F s,  who  is  not  a  strong-minded  man,  wrote 

Mr.  Paine  an  apology  for  not  doing  it    He  has  since  expressed 
his  regret  that  he  did  not 

'The  ward  meetings  have  done  exceedingly  right  in  posting 
Cheetham.  The  people  in  die  country  and  abroad  will  now 
know  that  he  does  not  belong  to  the  popular  Republican  party, 
and  that  he  is  an  English  impostor. 

I  cannot  pay  the  same  compliments  to  the  general  adminis- 
tration, nor  to  the  goTemment  of  the  state  of  New-York. 
They  still  continue  Cheethaip  their  printer.  This  gires  an  ap- 
pearance that  they  encourage  him  in  his  abuse  of  France  and 
the  French  goremmeut  Our  professed  maxim  is,  "  to  live  in 
peace  with  all  nations  ;"  but  this  is  an  indecent  violation  of 
that  principle. 

T P ^E. 

August  25,  180a 


MEMORIAL  TO  CONGRESS. 


TO  THE  HOMOURABLS  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATITE8. 

NeW'Yorkf  January  21,  1806. 

The  purport  of  this  address  is  to  state  a  claim  I  feel  myself 
entitled  to  make  on  the  United  States,  leaving  it  to  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  to  decide  on  its  worth  and  its  merits. 
The  case  is  as  follows  :— 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1790,  the  continental 
money  had  become  so  depreciated,  a  paper  dollar  not  being 
more  than  a  cent,  that  it  seemed  next  to  impossible  to  con- 
tinue the  war. 

As  the  United  States  were  then  in  alliance  with  France,  it 
became  necessary  to  make  France  acquainted  with  our  real 
situation.  I  therefore  drew  up  a  letter  to  Count  Yergennes, 
stating  undisgttisedly  the  true  case,  concluding  with  the  request 
whether  France  could  not  either  as  a  subsidy  or  a  loan  supply 
the  United  States  with  a  million  sterling,  and  continue  that 
supply  annually  during  the  war. 

I  showed  the  letter  to  M.  Marbois,  secretary  to  the  French 
minister.  His  remaric  upon  it  was,  that  a  million  sent  out  of 
the  nation  exhausted  it  more  than  ten  millions  spent  in  it  I 
then  showed  it  to  Ralph  Isard,  member  of  Congress  for  South 
Carolina.  He  borrowed  the  letter  of  me,  and  said,  we  will  en- 
deilTOuv  to  do  somediing  about  it  in  Congress. 

Accordingly,  Congress  appointed  Colonel  John  Laurens, 
then  aid  to  General  Washington,  to  go  to  France  and  make  re- 
presentation of  our  situation  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
assistance.  Colonel  Laurens  wished  to  decline  the  mission, 
and  that  Congress  would  appoint  Colonel  Hamilton,  whioh 
Congress  did  not  choose  to  do. 

Colonel  Laurens  then  came  to  state  Aft  case  to  me*    Ha 
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said  he  was  enough  acquainted  with  the  militarj  difficulties  oT 
the  anny,  but  that  he  was  not  enough  acquainted  with  political 
afl&nrs,  nor  with  the  resources  of  the  country ;  but*  said  he,  if 
you  win  go  with  me,  I  will  accept,  which  I  agreed  to  do,  and 
did  do. 

We  sailed  from  Boston  in  the  Alliance  frigate.  Captain 
Barry,  the  beginning  of  February,  1781,  and  arrired  at  L'Ori- 
ent  the  beginning  of  March.  The  aid  obtained  from  France 
was  six  million  lirres  as  a  present,  and  ten  milMons  as  a  loan 
borrowed  in  Holland  on  the  security  of  France.  We  sailed 
from  Brest  in  the  French  ResoWe  frigate  the  1st  of  June,  and 
arrived  at  Boston  the  25th  of  August,  bringing  widi  us  two 
millions  and  a  half  in  silrer,  and  convoying  a  ship  and  a  brig 
laden  with  clothing  and  military  stores.  The  money  was 
transported  in  sixteen  ox-teams  to  the  national  bank  at  Phila- 
delphia, which  enabled  die  army  to  move  to  York  Town  to 
attack,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  army  under  RochanK 
beau,  the  British  army  under  Comwallis.  As  I  nerer  had  a 
cent  for  this  service,  I  feel  myself  entitled,  as  the  c<mntry  is 
now  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  to  state  the  case  to  Congress. 

As  to  my  political  works,  beginning  with  the  pamphlet 
Common  Sense^  published  the  beginning  of  January,  1778^ 
which  awakened  America  to  a  declaration  of  indepeodenee,  as 
the  president  and  vice-president  both  know,  as  they  were  works 
done  from  principle,  I  cannot  dishonour  diat  principle  by  ask- 
ing any  reward  for  them.  The  country  has  been  be&efited  by 
them,  and  I  make  myself  happy  in  the  knowledge  of  it  It 
is,  however,  proper  to  me  to  add,  that  the  mere  independence 
of  America,  were  it  to  have  been  followed  by  a  system  of  go- 
vernment modelled  after  the  corrupt  system  of  the  English  go- 
vernment, it  would  not  have  interested  me  with  the  nnabatwl 
ardour  it  did.  It  was  to  bring  forward  and  establish  the  repre- 
sentative system  of  government,  as  Uie  work  itself  wiH  show, 
that  was  the  leading  principle  with  me  in  writing  that  work, 
and  all  my  other  works,  during  the  progress  of  the  revohitkm: 
And  I  followed  the  same  principle  in  writing  the  Righte  of 
Man  in  England. 

There  is  a  resolve  of  the  old  Congress,  while  they  sat  at 
New-Yorkt  of  a  grant  to  me  of  three  thousand  doUars-^^the  re- 
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solre  is  pot  in  handsome  language,  but  it  has  relation  to  a  mat- 
ter which  it  does  not  express.  Elbridge  Gerry  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  who  brought  in  the  resolve.  If  Congress 
should  judge  proper  to  refer  this  memorial  to  a  committee,  I 
iwill  inform  that  committee  of  the  particulars  of  it« 

I  hare  also  to  state  to  Congress,  that  the  authority  of  the 
old  Congress  was  become  so  reduced  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  war,  as  to  be  unable  to  hold  the  states  together.  Con- 
ipress  could  do  no  more  than  recommend,  of  which  the  states 
frequently  took  no  notice,  and  when  they  did,  it  was  nerer  uni- 
formly. 

After  the  failure  of  the  five  per  cent  duty,  recommended  by 
Ck^ngress  to  pay  the  interest  of  a  loan  to  be  borrowed  in  Hol- 
land, I  wrote  to  Chancellor  Livingston,  then  minister  for  fo- 
reign affiiirs,  and  Robert  Morris,  minister  of  finance,  and  pro- 
posed a  method  for  getting  over  the  whole  difficulty  at  once^ 
which  was  by  adding  a  continental  legislature  to  Congress,  who 
should  be  empowered  to  make  laws  for  the  union,  instead  of 
recommending  them.  As  the  method  proposed  met  with  their 
full  approbation^  I  held  myself  in  reserve  to  take  the  subject 
up  whenever  a  direct  occasion  occurred. 

In  a  conversation  afterwards  with  Governor  Clinton  of  New 
York,  now  vice-president,  it  was  judged,  that  for  the  purpose 
of  my  going  fully  into  the  subject,  and  to  prevent  any  miscon- 
struction of  my  motive  or  object,  it  would  be  best  that  I  receiv- 
ed nothing  from  Congress,  but  leave  it  to  the  states,  individu- 
ally, to  make  me  what  acknowledgment  they  pleased. 

The  state  of  New-York  made  me  a  present  of  a  iarm« 
which,  since  my  return  to  America,  I  have  found  it  necessary 
to  sell  :*  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  voted  me  five  hundred 
pounds,  their  currency.  But  none  of  the  states  to  the  east- 
ward of  New-York^  nor  to  the  south  of  Philadelphia,  ever 
made  me  the  least  acknowledgment  They  had  received  be- 
nefits firom  me,  which  they  accepted,  and  there  the  matter 
ended.  This  story  will  not  tell  in  history.  All  the  civilized 
world  knows  I  have  been  of  great  service  to  the  United  States, 

»  To  Mr.  Shute,  in  1806,  bat  as  Mr.  Shote  died  shortly  after,  and  his 
wMow  found  it  to  be  an  inconvenience,  Paine,  at  her  solidtadoo,  took 
itback. 
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and  here  geneioiuly  giveii  Away  takilts  that  would  have  made 
me  a  foiione. 

I  much  question  if  an  instance  is  to  he  Ibnnd  in  ancient  or 
modem  times,  of  a  man  who  had  no  peraonal  inteiest  in  the 
cause  he  took  up»  that  of  independence  and  the  establishment 
of  the  representatiTe  system  of  goTemment,  and  who  sought 
neither  place  nor  office  after  it  was  established,  that  persevered 
in  the  same  underiattng  principles  as  I  ha^e  done  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  that  in  spite  of  difficulties»  dangers  and 
incouTeniences,  of  which  I  hare  had  my  share. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


TO  CONQRSSS* 


NevhYori,  Feb.  14, 180a 

CinZBir  RsPRf  SXKTATITXS, 

Iir  my  memorial  to  congress  of  the  2l8t  of  January,  I  spoke 
of  a  resolre  of  the  old  congress  of  three  dionsand  dollars  to 
me,  and  said  that  the  resolre  had  relation  to  a  matter  it  did  not 
express;  that  Elhridge  Gerry  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  brought  in  that  resolve,  and  that  if  congress  referred  the 
memorial  to  a  committee,  I  would  write  to  that  committee,  and 
inform  them  of  the  particulars  of  it  It  has  relation  to  my 
conduct  in  die  affiiir  of  Silas  Deane  and  Beaumarchais.  The 
case  is  as  follows : 

When  I  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  committee  for  fo- 
reign affairs,  all  the  papers  of  the  secret  committee,  none  of 
which  had  been  seen  by  congress,  came  into  my  hands.  I 
saw  by  the  correspondence  of  that  committee  with  persons 
in  Europe,  particularly  with  Arthur  Lee,  that  the  stores 
which  Silas  Deane  and  Beaumarchais  pretended  they  had 
purchased,  were  a  present  from  the  court  of  France,  and 
came  out  of  the  king's  arsenals.  But  as  this  was  prior  to  the 
alliance,  and  while  the  English  ambassador  (Stormont)  was 
at  Paris,  the  court  of  France  wished  it  not  to  be  known,  and 
therefore  proposed  that  **a  small  quantity  of  tobacco,  or 
some  other  produce,  should  be  sent  to  the  Cape  (Cape  Fran- 
caise)  to  ^ve  it  the  air  of  a  mercantile  transaction,  repeating 
OTer  and  orer  again,  that  it  was  for  a  cover  only,  and  not  for 
payment,  as  the  whole  remittance  was  gratuitous.''  See  Ar- 
thur Lee's  letter  to  the  secret  committee.  See  also  B.  Frank- 
lin's. 

Knowing  these  things,  and  seeing  that  the  public  were  de- 
ceived and  imposed  upon  by  the  pretensions  of  Deane,  I 
took  the  subject  up,  and  published  three  pieces  in  Dunlap*s 
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PlnkdelphM  paper,  headed  with  the  title  of  *'  CommoB  Seme 
to  the  Public  on  Mr.  Deuie*B  mfimirs."  John  Jay  mm  then 
President  of  Congrese,  Mr.  Laurens  haring  resigned  in  dis- 
gust 

After  the  third  piece  appeared,  I  received  an  order,  dated 
Congress,  and  signed  John  Jay,  that  *' Thomas  Paine  do  at- 
tend at  the  bar  of  this  house  inunediately,"  which  I  did. 

Mr.  Jay  took  up  a  newspaper  and  said,  *'  Here  is  Mr.  Dun- 
lap's  paper  of  December  29.  In  it  is  a  piece  entitled  Common 
Sense  to  the  Public  on  Mr.  Deane's  afiairs.  I  am  directed  by 
congress  to  ask  you  if  you  are  the  author."  "  Yes,  sir,  I  am 
the  author  of  that  piece."  Mr.  Jay  put  the  same  question  on 
the  other  two  pieces,  and  received  the  same  answer.  He  then 
said,  you  may  withdraw. 

As  soon  as  I  was  gone,  John  Penn,  of  North  Carolina, 
mored  that  *'  Thomas  Paine  be  discharged  from  the  office  of 
secretary  to  the  committee  for  foreign  afiairs,"  and  prating 
Gouverneur  Morris  seconded  the  motion,  but  it  was  lost  when 
put  to  the  rote,  the  states  being  equally  divided.  I  then  wrote 
to  congress,  requesting  a  hearing, ,  and  Mr.  Laurens  made  a 
motion  for  that  purpose,  which  was  negatived.  The  next  day 
I  sent  in  my  resignation,  saying,  that  *'  as  I  cannot,  consist- 
ently with  my  character  as  a  freeman,  submit  to  be  censured 
unheard,  therefore,  to  preserve  that  character  and  maintain 
that  right,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  resign  the  office  of  secretary 
to  the  committee  for  foreign  affiilrs,  and  I  do  hereby  resign 
the  same." 

After  this,  I  lived  as  well  as  I  could,  hiring  myself  as  a 
clerk  to  Owen  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  till  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  appointed  me  clerk  of  the  general  assembly. 
But  I  still  went  on  with  my  publications  on  Deane*s  affairs, 
till  the  fraud  became  so  obvious  that  congress  were  ashamed 
of  supporting  him,  and  he  absconded.  He  went  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Virginia,  and  took  shipping  for  France,  and  got 
over  to  England,  where  he  died.  Dr.  Cutting  told  me  he  took 
poison.  Gouvemeur  Morris,  by  way  of  making  apology  for 
his  conduct  in  that  affitir,  said  to  me,  afler  my  return  from 
France  with  Colonel  Laurens,  **  Well !  we  were  all  duped, 
and  I  among  the  rest." 
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Aj  the  salary  I  had,  as  secretary  to  the  committee  of  fordgn 
affairs,  was  Jbut  small,  being  only  800  dollars  a  year,  and  as 
that  had  been  fretted  down  by  the  depreciation  to  less  than  a 
fiAh  of  its  nominal  ralue,  I  wrote  to  congress,  then  sitting  at 
New- York,  (it  was  afler  the  war,)  to  make  up  the  depreciation 
of  my  salary,  and  also  for  some  incidental  expenses  I  had  been 
at  This  letter  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Elbridge 
Gerry  was  chairman. 

Mr.  Gerry  then  came  to  me  and  said,  that  the  committee  had 
consulted  on  the  subject,  and  they  intended  to  bring  in  a  hand- 
some report,  but  that  they  thought  it  best  not  to  take  any  no- 
tice of  your  letter,  or  make  any  reference  to  Deane's  affair  or 
your  salary.  They  will  indemnify  you,  said  he,  without  it. 
The  case  is,  there  are  some  motionn  on  the  journals  of  con- 
gress, for  censuring  you  with  respect  to  Deane*s  aflur,  which 
cannot  now  be  recalled,  because  they  hare  been  printed. 
Therefore,  will  bring  in  a  report  that  will  supersede  them, 
without  mentioning  the  purport  of  your  letter. 

This,  citizen  representatives,  is  an  explanation  of  die  re- 
solve of  the  old  congress.  It  was  an  indemnity  to  me  for  some 
injustice  done  me,  for  congress  had  acted  dishonourably  to  me. 
However,  I  prevented  Deane*s  fraudulent  demand  being  paid, 
and  so  far  the  country  is  obliged  to  me,  but.  I  became  the  vic- 
tim of  my  integrity. 

I  preferred  stating  this  explanation  to  the  committee,  rather 
than  to  make  it  public  in  my  memorial  to  congress. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


TO  THE  HONOUBABLE 

THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, 


NeW'York.  M^rek  7, 180& 
Sir, 

I  KNOW  not  who  the  committee  of  daims  are,  hot  if 

they  were  men  of  younger  standing  than  **  the  times  that  tried 
men's  souls^^*  and  consequently  too  young  to  know  what  the 
,  condition  of  the  country  was  at  the  time  I  published  Common 
Sense,  for  I  do  not  believe  independence  would  have  been  de- 
clared had  it  not  been  for  the  effect  of  that  work,  diey  are  not 
capable  of  judging  of  the  whole  of  the  services  of  Thomas 
Paine.  The  president  and  vice-president  can  give  you  in- 
formation on  those  subjects,  so  also  can  Mr.  Smilie,  who  wa« 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  at  the  times  I  am 
speaking  of.  He  knows  the  inconveniences  I  was  often  put  to, 
for  the  old  congress  treated  me  with  ingratitude.  They  seem- 
ed to  be  disgusted  at  my  popularity,  and  acted  towards  me  aa 
a  rival  instead  of  a  friend. 

The  explanation  I  sent  to  the  committee,  respecting  a  re- 
solve of  the  old  congress  while  they  sat  at  New-York,  should 
be  known  to  congress,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  committee 
keep  every  thing  to  themselves  and  do  nothing.  If  my  memo- 
rial was  referred  to  the  committee  of  claims  for  the  purpose  of 
losing  it,  it  is  unmanly  policy,  kder  so  many  years  o£  8er> 
vice,  my  heart  grows  cold  towards  America. 

Yours,  in  friendship, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

P.  S.  I  repeat  my  request  that  you  would  call  on  the  com* 
mittee  of  claims  to  bring  in  their  report,  and  that  congresa 
would  decide  upon  it 


A  FfNE  IS  INCURRED  IF  THIS  BOOK  tQ 
NOT  RETURNED  TO  THEulj^^o^ 
OR^HPORH  THE  LAST  DA^1^^°S 


